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HE  -GOSPEL  OF  PETER';  ITS  EARLY  HIS- 
TORY AND  CHARACTER  CONSIDERED 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  RECOGNITION  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS. 

The  publication  by  M.  Bouriant  in  the  autumn  of  1891  of 
'the  frajjment  found  at  Alchmitn  of  ihc  lost  Gosptl  of  Ptter  was 
followed,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  by  a  shower  of  articles, 
lectures,  editions,  treatLscs,  dealing  with  it,  which,  beginning  in 
the  last  months  of  that  year,  continued  throughout  1893,  and 
gradually  diminished  in  intensity  and  ceased  in  1894. 

The  task  of  reviewing  again  a  subject  which  has  been  much 
discusicd.  which  has  lost  all  its  freshness,  and  where  there  is  no 
ocw  information  to  ofTer,  is  an  uninviting  one,  both  for  writer  and 
readers.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  clearly 
necessary  that  it  should,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  performed,  and 
this  seems  to  be  one.  For  the  controverriy  has  been  left  in  an 
'  onsatisfactory  state.  Nut  only  have  the  conclusions  in  rCKpect  to 
the  ori^n  of  the  document  and  its  place  in  early  Christian  litera- 
ture arrived  at  by  critics  of  note  been  widely  different,  but  even 
those  who  have  in  part  adopted  the  tiamc  conclusiunR  do  not 
appear  to  attach  the  same  amount  of  significance  to  them. 
Questions  have  been  raised  upon  which  the  student  of  the  history 
of  the  Canon  more  particularly  must  seek  for  a  decision,  while  it 
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is  permissible  to  hope  that  more  agreement  may  be  attained  than 
has  yet  been  the  case  upon  the  issues  involved,  the  caixoos  of 
criticism  to  be  applied,  and  the  bea.ring  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  evidence. 


I 

Let  as,  before  wc  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter  itself,  endeavour 
to  learn  what  we  can  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  read,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded,  in  the  second  century. 
Upon  thJR  the  amount  of  its  importance  as  an  illustration  of 
Christian  life  and  thought  generally  mu^t  chiefly  depend.  The 
Church  can  properly  be  made  responsible  for  the  work  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  reception  she  accorded  to  it  For  let  it  be 
granted  ihat  its  internal  characteristics  do  not  justify  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  written  by  a  professed  heretic,  or  primarily  for 
the  use  of  a  heretical  sect.  It  does  not  follow,  as  some  seem 
disposed  to  assume,  that  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Church  at 
large,  or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  it.  There  have  been 
individuals  of  eccentric  views  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
In  every  age.  And  aberrations  from  the  prevailing  beliefs  and 
tone  of  feeling  were  especially  pcssible  when  few  definitions  had 
been  made,  and  rigorous  discipline  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith 
had  not  been  cstabli.-ihed.  Not  only  so:  there  were  also  out- 
lying regions  where  faith  and  practice  differed  more  or  less  from 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Church  ;  the  writer  of  our  frag- 
ment may  have  lived  in  one  of  these.  And  even  though  he  may 
in  a  sense  have  written  for  the  bulk  of  his  fellow  Christians,  desir- 
ing to  commend  himself  to  them,  yet  if  he  mi.scalculated  in  his 
endeavour  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  and  judgement  of  his 
public,  he  would  not  be  the  only  author  who  has  done  so  '. 

Further,  this  question  of  the  actual  indications  of  the  use  of  the 
work  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.    In  deciding  it  we  can  only 

'  'LWaflgilc  de  Pierre  «l»it  done  <m«ncr  dc  la  grandc  fglisc,'  says  A.  Loda 
(Vt.vangiU  tt  F/iptxalyftM  JtPiim.  l8g],  p.  74).  Ruth  a  phraic  ia  objcctionabk  on 
■ccounl  orits  vagueneu.  Author&hip  ik  rt«cesuril,v  Uir  work  of  nn  indiviiliutl.  or 
at  mvit  of  k  few  tndividuAU,  end  vre  c«n  Torm  ■  definite  idcA  of  ii  as  niicli.  Ubc. 
KpprvviJ  ty  a  number  of  individuals,  or  by  a  society,  «rc  also  definite  ideas-  But 
what  exactly  is  JDiplicd  in  *mi«n«tEon'  from  ft  lur^c  and  widely  diapcpu^J  buticty  ? 
The  looKnen  cf  the  concrplloa — so  far  ai  ii  can  be  called  a  canceptlon — makes  it 
unlit  for  the  purposrt  of  acienca. 
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i.ve  to  deal  with  a  limited  number  of  dcBnite  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  task  of  appreciating  the  relation  between  the 
intellectual  9nd  spiritual  temper  of  our  fragment,  and  that  of  the 
Church  durii^^  successive  decades  of  the  first  two-thirds  or  so  of 
the  second  century,  must  necessarily  be  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  peculiar  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  this 
portion  of  history  as  a  whole.  Obviously  then  it  must  be  wUest 
to  enter  first  upon  that  part  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  recently 
discovered  fragment,  where  there  is  the  best  hope  of  obtaining 
some  firm  foothold. 

In  this  connexion  the  question  of  its  use  by  Justin  Martyr  as 
one  of  his  Ap&stotie  Memoirs  is  crucial.  Those  critics  who  attri- 
bute the  widest  significance  to  the  discovery  of  the  fragment 
seem  more  or  less  clearly  to  perceive  this*.  Failing  Justin's 
evidence  there  would  be  none  worth  mentioning  that  it  ever 
enjoyed  much  repute  in  the  Church  at  large,  or  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation. The  earliest  signs  of  its  existence  would  be  found  in  an 
obscure  and  isolated  congregation,  and  among  a  body  of  heretical 
Christians,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century*.  It  would  then 
seem  to  be  an  eccentric  phenomenon  and  not  illustrative,  cither 
hy  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  or  of  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  it  in  the  Church,  of  any  general  tendencies. 

Far  higher  importance  must  clearly  belong  to  it,  if  the  alleged 
reference  to  and  quotations  from  it  by  Justin  are  established  ;  but 
the  precise  consequences  need  careful  consideration.  It  is  well 
known  that  Justin's  presentation  of  the  Gospel  history  contains 
some  incidents  and  touches  which  he  must  have  derived  from 
a  source  or  sources  other  than  the  Four  Gospels.  He  may  possi- 
bly  have  drawn  this  apocryi>hal  matter  in  some  in.stanccs  from 
current  oral  teaching^,  but  he  probably  also  took  .some  of  it  at 
least  from  written  compositions  of  the  nature  of  Gospel  histories. 
^Now,  supposing  that  he  did  know  and  use  such  writings,  how 


Sev  Hanuck.  BrurMiUk§  d.  Evamg.  u.  d.  Apob.  Pttras,  1S9.1,  p.  j,y  •  Id  *ir 
'|tB>  »Bue(  tichi  tritt  ant»T  Evan^tium,  wenn  es  skti  ^rweistn  lowt,  dass  Justin 
ca  gvkuint  hsL'     Comp  kka  v,  Sodcc  in  ZtilMhri/l/^r  TJttvlagii  unit  Kirtht,  189.^, 
W-  S>-3*  utd  Lod*.  p.  4& 
'  Easeb.  ff.E.ni  1. 

■  To  infer  tnaa  liii  words  to  j1^.  i  j  j  ■  who  recorded  all  the  Uiinp  concn^iny 
Mr  Saviour  J«BU«  ChriaC  — *s  tome  do— ihtt  lie  «wcd  itetlu'ig  to  ontl  lra<Iition  ot 
Inchiai  lit  lurdy,  to  prcu  ibcia  unrcaaanably, 
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did  he  rega.rd  them  ?  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  include  them  among 
those  Apostolic  Memoirs  of  which  he  speaks  ?  And,  if  he  did, 
n-aii  there  any  sense  of  difference  in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  the 
Church,  to  whose  assemblies  the  Mtmoirs  were  read  ',  between 
dilTcrcnt  members  of  the  class  of  writings  so  employed  ?  These 
different  alternatives  may  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  all 
passible  in  the  case  of  writinys  of  whose  character,  contents,  and 
pretensions  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  clearly  conceivable  tli.it,  owing 
to  their  limited  range,  or  the  absence  of  any  disttnct  assertion  of 
Apostolic  authorship,  or  other  special  circumstances,  it  may  have 
been  comparatively  easy,  not  only  to  take  some  particular)  from 
them,  but  even  to  attribute  to  them  a  certain  measure  of  Apo- 
stolic authority,  without  seriously  compromising  the  superior 
claims  of  other  more  important  and  better  attested  records. 

But  the  question  assumes  a  simpler  shape  in  the  case  of  the 
work  actually  before  us.  All  the  critics  who  find  traces  of 
acquaintance  with  it  in  Ju.stin  believe  that  in  Dial.  io6  he 
specially  refers  to  it  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Peter,  and 
appear  to  rely  on  this  passage  as  an  important  item  in  the  case  '. 
It  is,  tliererorc,  not  worth  while  specially  to  consider  whetlier  he 
may  not  have  taken  a  few  incidents  and  expressions  from  the 
work,  much  as  ^ome  writers  of  the  third  century  appear  to  have 
done,  without  attributing  to  it  any  special  authority  ^.  Now, 
further,  if  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  admitted  at  all  to  the  number 
of  the  Apcslolic  Mittwirs,  it  can  hardly  have  held  a  relatively 
inferior  position  among  them,  claiming  as  it  does  by  its  very 
form  to  be  a  narrative  by  the  foremost  Apostle.  Indeed  there 
might  seem  to  be  better  reason  for  HarnacJt's  supposition*  that 
this  document  siigjjcsted  the  very  name  Meinoirs,  which  was 
extended  to  the  rest,  thus  furnishing,  so  to  speak,  the  type  of  the 

'  Apol.  I  6;. 

'  Sto  the  nTitfrr»reffrred  to  abctve.p  ,in.  i.  Amnnc  wriiert  ormoK  conterva. 
tlv«  temper,  Mr.  H«aiJUin,  Giianliati  lot  Ucc.  7,  1691,  and  Dr.  SkJi-it^,  JiupimtioM, 
P>  31^'  iD'y  be  mcniioticd, 

*  Zahn  resarils  thin  a*  '  ponible ' ;  it  !■  noi  negatived  by  the  connidi^ralions  of 
a  more  f[«iieral  kind  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  th«  Goap^U,  which 
weig^  with  liim  in  rcjrclinf;  the  idea  Dial  Vit  Cosptl  of  Ptltr  could  hiiv<c  been 
reckoned  omonE  ihe  A^tulh  Mtmoitt,  Yd  lie  holds  even  suth  u  use  -which 
In  no  way  implied  thai  Itic  writing  was  reKardcd  as  authonUlivc — as  highly 
improbable  (Eiims.  d.  Piims.  pp.  67X1. 

*  p.  .|o,  a.  3,     Also  Headlam's  and  Sanday's,  s«e  rer*.  n.  3  above. 
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•bofc  class  of  writings.     It  should  be  remembered,  aLw,  that  the 
Memoirs,  of  which  Justin  speaks,  are  said  by  him  to  have  been 
nad publicly  in  the  Church,  and  th:it  the  Church  customs  present 
to  his  mitxl  would  be  those  of  Rome,  where  he  vizs  at  the  time 
cf  wrHing.  and  of  Epbesus,  where  he  had  before  taught.    Thus 
ti»c conclusion  with  which  wc  arc  confronted  is  that  the  Gospel  of 
PtttT  once  held  a  place  of  honour,  comparable  lo  that  a-viigncd  to 
the  Four  Gospels,  perhaps  ever  higher  than  some  of  them,  in 
wmcofthe  chief  Churches  of  Christendom,  which  were  io  coa- 
ftant  cummunication  with  most  part:>  of  the  Christian  world  '. 
I     Now  such  a  view  must,  if  accepted,  react  seriously  upon  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  to  the  special  authority  of 
the  Four  Gospels  furnished  by  Justin,  and  upon  our  view  of  the 
history  of  their  reception  in   the  Church.     It   \s  far  from  my 
intention  to  maintain  that  in  Justin's  age,  or  for  Justin  himself 
and  the  portions  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  familiar,  the 
position  of  the  Gospels  was  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the 
century.     They  came  to  be  marked  off  from  all  other  accounts 
of  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  by  degrees, 
more  and   more,  throughout  the  Church  generally.     But   the 
oaiy  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  this  fact  is  that  there 
was  an  essential  continuity  in  the  Church's  belief  .-ibout  them, 
at  the  heart  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  dcvelopmcnts,~a  tradition  in 
thdr  favour,  siKh  as  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  other  M;ritings, 
and   which  served  to  single  them  out    as   the   truly    authentic 
embodiments    of    the    te.iching    of    the    Apostles.      Naturally 
the    tradition  was   not   equally  strong    in    all    parts    of   the 
Church,  and  in  soitk  there  seemn  to  have  been  a  different  tradi- 
tion which  led  to  some  other  work  being  similarly  prized  instead 
of  them.     This  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  evangelization  of  particular  districts,  and  their  isolation 
owing  to  diiTerence  of  language  or  remoteness  of  locality.     In 


*  Dr.  Sajid*)'  appear*  to  seek  an  ciKipc  frcia  thb  conclusion  when  he  wrilca  in 
Ibc  Mine  contest,  '  But  wc  must  not  nuke  Ibc  miauJcc.  which  is  too  often  made,  af 
lakinf  ■  ainglc  writer  an  frprraefitativ«  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Cliurch.  Justin 
WU  a  phUoioptMr  who  canw:  av.  r  to  the  Church  with  litermry  habits  already 
fcrwcd  '  ip.  iCJ  L).  Tbere  arc  casea  in  which  (hU  diitinution  would  be  important ; 
Uil  it  ean  hantlj  be  considered  warranlcd  in  the  present  one.  in  view  of  Justin's 
Hatccaeni  thM  the  Afm^c&c  Miwoin,  of  which  he  spealis,  were  read  in  the 
Ckriilian  OMenUM*. 
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time,  and  perhaps  with  a  measure  of  reluctance,  these  places 
yielded  to  the  domiaant  convictioa  of  the  Church  at  large.  But 
Justin,  the  most  instructed  and  eminent  Christian  teacher  of  his 
time,  who  had  come  from  Western  Syria,  and  lived  and  taught  in 
Ephesus  and  in  Rome,  represents  (we  may  fairly  say)  the  main 
stream  of  Christian  tradition,  if  there  was  such  a  thing.  If  our 
confidence  in  its  pcrsi.stcncc  and  cs.'icntial  soundness  be  seriously 
impaired,  little  can  be  left  of  the  nature  of  external  guarantees 
of  the  Gospels,  while  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  early 
history  of  the  Canon  would  be  immeasurably  increased.  And  it 
U'ould  seem  that  it  must  be  impaired,  if  another  writing  manifestly 
inferior  in  character  to  and  later  in  time  than  the  Four  Gospck — 
as  the  majority  of  critics  of  all  schools  will  allow  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  to  have  been — could  be  definitely  classed  with  them. 

It  is  not  from  any  love  of  pushing  things  to  extremes  and 
forcing  men  to  take  sides  that  I  urge  this.  Ii  is  no  new  experi- 
ence to  nie  that  facts,  which  may  seem  to  threaten  to  destroy 
the  possibility  of  a  view  of  Christian  history  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  may  on  fuller  consideration  appear 
only  to  render  certain  modifications  necessary,  while  all  that  is 
essential  is  left  intact.  But  there  are  occasions  when  even  the 
student  who  is  most  alive  to  the  danger  of  applying  logic  where 
lifter  all  the  premises  may  be  too  narrow,  must  after  due 
reflexion  feci  that  It  would  be  cowardice  not  to  state  clearly  to 
himself  and  to  others  what  seems  to  be  the  wide  bearing  of 
a  controversy  about  a  particular  point,  and  when  the  progress  of 
knowledge  depends  upon  this  being  done.  It  is  from  a  conviction 
of  this  kind  tliat  I  dwell  on  the  consequences  that  would  seem  to 
hang  on  the  decision  arrived  at  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  by  Justin,  while  I  bespeak  for  the  subject  the  most 
thorough  examination. 

I.  It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  first  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  Dial.  io6,  to  %vhich  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  words  are  as  follows : — kcu  to  tlntlv  iktrannnuxulvaf, 
avXQV  niTpov  iva  liv  diioin'<JA«i»,  nai  ytypi^Ba^  iv  rets  atiofxvmiovti- 
fjMow  avTvv  yfytfriftivoi'  kuI  tovto,  p,iTa  roC  koI  iAAoL';  6v»  ibtKifioiif, 
viovt  Zej3<{a£ov  cvrus,  fKrwru^uK^vat  ivoiiari  tov  Boavtpyfs,  3  iimy 
viol  ^fiovrrjt,  rijttaxTiK'jp  ^i*  &c.  Aad  the  fact  that  it  is  said  that 
Ht  renamed  one  of  tht  apostks  Peter ^  <md  that  it  has  been  recorded 
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» 


M  its  Mftwirs  that  this  happtned,  as  also  that  H«  renamed  tztfo 
elktr  brithnn^  sons  of  Zebedet,  by  the  name  of  Boanerges,  which  is 
Sens  of  Thunder,  indicates.  &e.  These  feets  are  stated  together 
exactly  in  this  way  in  Markiii  US,  17  ;  tbc  second  of  them  only  in 
tlut  Gospel.  Difficulty,  however,  has  been  felt  in  supposing  that 
Jttitin  could  have  described  Mark's  work  as  Peter's  Memoirs, 
Some  have  suggested  (sec  Otto's  note  i»  ioe-)  that  the  mnm 
refers  not  to  Peter  but  to  Jesua.  This,  though  equally  possible 
giammatically,  is  quite  unsupported  by  Justin's  usage.  Again, 
the  conjecture  has  been  made  {as  by  Otto  himselO  that  for  oirroi 
»«  should  read  ainuv.  In  spite  of  the  want  of  all  MS  evidence  for 
it,  so  that  the  reference  to  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  would 
only  be  as  a  work  included  among  those  sources  to  which  Justin  is 
inHit  to  refer  elsewhere  in  like  general  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cradncr  had  already,  when  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  a  more, 
shadowy  form  than  it  has  now  become  to  us,  understood  Justin 
to  be  alluding  to  it '.  When,  therefore,  the  fragment  which  we 
now  possess  was  discovered,  and  was  observed  to  contata 
parallclbms  with  Justin,  it  was  natural  that  thi^i  should  have 
been  held  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  passage  before  us^although 
the  recovered  portion  did  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  history 
in  which  the  incidents  in  question  may  have  been  mentioned.  If. 
however,  we  enter  into  the  habits  of  thought  of  Justin  and  of  the 
hrisiians  of  his  time,  there  will  seem  to  be  nothing  surprising  in 
Ihc  idea  that  he  should  have  intended  to  designate  the  Gospel 
accordii^  to  St.  Mark  by  the  language  under  consideration.  It 
is  certain  that  among  the  works  which  he  habitually  called 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  he  reckoned  some  which  he  did  not 
suppose  to  have  been  actually  composed  by  them  but  by  disciples 
of  theirs'.  In  principle  he  docs  nothing  different  if  he  attributes 
Mark's  Go^)cl  specifically  to  Peter.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  tradition 
which  we  derive  from  Justin's  contemporary  Faptas,  to  the  effect 
that  Mark  did  but  write  down  in  his  Goiipel  what  he  had  learned 
from  Peter,  was  k-nown  to  Justin.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
if  he  had  been  asked  what  Apostolic  testimony  more  particularly 
was  given  in  this  Gospel,  he  would  have  spedfied  that  of  Peter. 

■  G4*tM.  J,  N.  T.  Ktnwm,  p.  ■;. 

■  DiaL  103. 
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And  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when  it  was  natural  to  appeal 
to  the  record  aa  Peter's,  it  was  this  oue,  where  a  feet  in  his  per- 
sonal history  had  been  recalled.  The  more  carefully  wc  consider 
the  point,  the  more  natural  docs  it  seem  that  an  allusion  to 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  on  the  part  of  Justin  might  well  have  taken 
the  form  in  question.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  his  that  he  is  not 
wont  to  bring  forward  names  which  would  carry  no  weight  with 
Gentile  and  Jewish  readers.  He  desires  to  give  them  guarantees, 
the  value  of  which  they  will  admit,  for  the  truth  of  the  facts 
which  he  claims  were  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  or  were  otherwise 
important  for  hi^  purpose,  Thus  in  addressing  Romans  he  twice 
names  '  the  Acts  "  of  their  own  governor  Pilate,  and  he  also  refers 
them  to  the  register  of  Quirinus ;  whereas,  on  the  contrar>%  it  is 
his  common  practice  to  designate  the  professedly  Christian 
sources  of  information  collectively  as  proceeding  from  Apostles, 
in  other  words,  from  the  men  who  were  the  most  competent  and 
responsible  witnesses.  With  a  similar  feeling,  if  (as  in  the 
present  instance,  which  is  the  only  exception  to  the  above  rule) 
he  had  reason  to  specify  an  individual,  he  would  be  likely  to 
substitute  the  name  of  the  better  for  that  of  the  less  known  man, 
and  of  the  real  authority  for  that  of  the  mere  reporter. 

As  generations  passed  the  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  Apostolic 
character  of  the  Gospels  was  less  felt.  Their  authority  as  sacred 
writings  was  fully  established.  Moreover,  men  like  St.  Mark  and 
Sl  Luke  had  grown  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church,  partly 
owing  to  the  very  fact  of  the  connexion  of  their  names  with 
Gospels,  partly  because  even  these  men,  the  younger  contem- 
poraries of  the  Apostles,  seemed  more  clearly  to  be  separated 
from  the  men  of  all  aftcr-timcs.  To  this  has  been  added  that 
wc  now  take  a  more  rigorous  view  of  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  authorship  than  men  did  of  old.  This  difference  of  mental 
attitude  accounts  for  that  which  appears  to  us  strange  in  Justin's 
mode  of  expression,  regarded  as  a  reference  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 
The  expedients  suggested  for  avoiding  a  precise  reference  to 
a  particular  work,  as  well  as  the  supposition  thai  a  work  actually 
bearing  Peter's  name  must  be  intended,  are  in  point  of  fact  quite 
unnecessary.  Modern  criticism  with  the  best  intentions  as  to  the 
introduction  of  historical  method  has  often  shown  a  very  un- 
bistorical  spirit    Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  it  is  by 


ikm  and  pAinful  effort  becoming  more  genuinely  hislorica!.     The 

wmis  of  critics,  as  of  other  people,  are  often  more  or  less  under 

(he  dominion  of  ■  idols,'  as  Lord  Bacon  would  have  cilled  them — 

prepossessions   derived   from   their  own  modes  of  thought  and 

dtaimstAnccs — from  whkh  they  can  only  gradually  discmbarras-s 

thenuclvcs.     The  treatment  which  JustmN  writings  have  received 

hu  afforded  rcnuukablc  illustrationa  of  this.     Allegations  have 

been  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  them, 

which  have  been  found  to  be  witlioui  foundation  when  the  persons 

whom  he  addressed,  and  his  aim,  his  manner  generally,  and  the 

CDoditions  under  which  he  wrote,  had  been  more  fully  and  fairly 

tpprcciatcd.     In   the   present   case  we   seem    to  have  another 

instance  of  the  same  kind.    We  may  at  least  say,  on  the  ground 

of  the  c<»isidcrations  which  have  already  come  before  us,  that 

unless  the  »igo3  of  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  other 

passages  of  Justin's  works  are  such  as  to  create  a  strong  pre- 

tomptioo  that   lie   has   that   writing,  rather  than  St.  Mark,  in 

mind  when  he  speaks  of  his  (i.  e.    Peter's)  Afettmrr,  wc  o«ed 

not  suppose  it. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  this.  Wc  are  justified  in  as-sum- 
rng  that  Justin  did  associate  our  Second  Gospel  with  Peter's 
teaching,  and  that  he  would  (in  some  sense  at  all  events)  have 
looked  upon  it  as  I'cter's  Memoirs.  Now  this  creates  a  real 
(Astacle  in  the  way  of  his  having  accepted  nnothcr  Gospel,  differ- 
ing from  St.  Mark  tn  many  respects  in  its  representations,  as 
also  Peters  narrative.  The  direct  evidence  that  he  indeed  used 
Peter's  Gospel,  accepting  h  as  his,  must  then  be  clear  in  order  to 
outweigh  this  objection.  We  proceed  to  consider  that  which  is 
adduced. 

a.  All  who  are  in  any  measure  acqiuinicd  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject  are  aware  that  Hamack  is  the  writer  who  has  most 
faUy  set  forth  the  parallelisms  which  may  be  thought  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  Justin  used  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  that  they 
have  been  examined  and  found  insufficient  more  particularly  by 
Zahn  and  Dr.  Stt-ete.  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  in  great  part 
only  be  drawing  attention  to  what  has  been  urged  already  by  the 
last  two  writers.  But  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
it  seems  well  to  go  over  the  ground  again  with  some  thorough- 
ness. 
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The  resemblances  to  be  examined  arc  the  following : — (a)  the 
part  assigned  to  'the  Jews '  and  to  Herod  (for  references  sec  below); 
(*}  ihe  incident  of  Jesus  being  placed  on  a  judgement-seat  and 
called  upon  to  give  judgement  (W/<j/.  i  35,  and  Peter  iii) ;  (c)  the 
use  of  the  peculiar  word  Aaxj«>t  in  rt^rd  to  the  partition  of  the 
garment!)  (Dial.  97,  Peter  iv) ;  (rf)  the  reference  to  the  drawing 
of  the  nails  when  Christ  was  taken  down  from  the  Cross  (Dial. 
108,  Peter  vi)  ;  (t)  the  conduct  of  the  disciplas  at  and  after  the 
Cruci5xion. 

(a)  It  is  an  interesting  &ct  tliat  Justin  lays  stress  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Herod  'their  king,'  for  the 
death  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  With  the  opening  passage  of  the  recovered  fragment,  in 
which  the  Jews,  Herod.  '  the  judges  *  of  Jesus,  and  Pilate  appear, 
Harnack  compares  the  following  words  of  Justin  from  Ajia/.  i 
40  fii)ifvti  Ti|if  yr/tt^fxtvTfv  'Hpiabov  rov  ffaatKiw^  'lovbauov  krI  ovruv 
'loviaiaiif  xal  HiXArov  ToC  {nierifiov  -nap*  avrois  yfvofAtvov  iTiiTi>o%ov  viw 
TOiiavTov  oTpaTUiiTait  nara  toB  Xpiirrav  ^rvv^Kevatv ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  make  the  comment  (p.  38) '  eine  solchc  ovrtK(vai.v  kennen  die 
kanonischen  Ew.  nicht.'  The  different  actors  in  the  tragedy  may 
be  brought  somewhat  closer  together  in  '  I'ctcr '  than  in  any 
place  in  our  Gospels.  Hut  there  is  a  far  closer  parallel  between 
Justin  and  Acts  iv  27.  a  passage  which  from  its  applica- 
tion of  prophecy  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  him.  The 
ffw^X^I"''*''  hoth  in  the  psalm  cited  and  in  the  interpretation  is 
specially  to  be  noted ;  to  it  Justin's  word  avvtKfvaii  evidently 
points.  Diai.  104  should  also  be  compared  where,  after  quoting 
from  Psalm  Xxi  (xKli)  17 — hvKXuitrav  m*  t^Uva  iroWoi,  i7i.<i'ay(i>/f| 
TtoinjfitvoiiAi'oip  Tttiniff]^ov  nt — Justin  writes  (rviniy;6ij(rav  ol  aywfiio- 
fj-tvoi  till  Tf)  KaTabiKA,iTa<r&ai  air6i>. 

That  such  a  natural  explanation  as  this  should  be  wholly 
passed  over,  as  it  is  by  Hanuck,  is  assuredly  very  one-sided 
criticism.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  Justin,  like  the  Acts, 
enumerates  Pilate  with  the  Jews,  &c.,  as  all  uniting  in  the  attack 
upon  Jesus,  whereas  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  of  PfUr^  both  in  the 
opening  passage  of  the  fragment  and  throughout,  is  to  exonerate 
Pilate.  That  Justin  has  been  influenced  here  by  the  language 
of  the  Acts  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  other  parallels  with  the  Acts  in  passages  concerning  the 
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death  and  rcsurreaion  of  Christ.  Compare  Diaf.  i6  with  Arts 
vii  53.  and  Via/.  51  with  Acts  x  41.  The  former  of  these  is  also 
one  in  which  the  crime  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  fastened  upon  the 
Jewish  people. 
It  may  seem,  perhaps  somewhat  more  remarkable  that  Justin 
of  Jesus  as  crucified  hy  the  yews  {Apol.  i  35  fj-raofiiu&tU 
no  T&v  IfM^aimv  hmkty&vTtaii  ovr^  Kcit  ^aKirrmv  fxij  tXntu  layt'ov 
XftoTow ;  and  Oia/.  85  aravpio&ipTos  inl  rioirriou  IIiX6tov  imi  7oO 
AaoS  £;iMi>].  In  the  context  of  the  former  of  the  two  passages  just 
cited,  it  is  implied  that  the  Jews  too  dragged  Jesus  to  a  Judgc- 
tDCQt-seat,  and  called  upon  Him  to  judge  them.  This  incident 
■ill  again  come  before  us  in  the  sequel.  Apart  from  this  statc- 
mcDt  there  is  nothing  in  Justin's  language  regarding  the  guilt  of 
Ibc  Jews,  as  the  real  authors  of  Christ's  death,  which  the  narratives 
of  our  Gospels  do  not  justify.  The  sense  in  which  he  attributed 
ttic  deed  to  the  Jews  Ls  clearly  implied  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
xateacc  at  the  first  place  referred  to. 

The  Gosptl  of  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  departi^  widely  from  the 
Gospels  in  its  representation  of  the  share  which  the  Jews  had  in 
the  deed,  and  in  doing  so  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  the  actual 
historical  relations  of  Herod  and  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
poeition  of  both  under  the  Roman  government  The  Jews  and 
Herod  reftxsc  to  wash  their  hands  as  Pilate  docs.  Again,  Herod 
gives  the  order  for  the  execution  of  Jesus.  Pilate,  being  asked 
b}-  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  before  the  crucifixion  that  he  may 
have  the  body  of  Jesus,  passes  on  the  request  to  Herod.  Jesus 
is  definitely  handed  over  to  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  crucified 
(chaps,  i  ii  iii). 

(d)  ol  8<  ka^mtv  Tbv  K^piov  SOovit  avrov  rpi\ovTtf,  Koi  IXtyov 
tfyofitv  rhv  vidf  roG  6tov,  i^ovtriai'  ourot)  iirj^ifKotfs.  xal  itoptpipav 
auTM  iitptifiCiKXov  KOI  itdBivav  ainoi'  inl  nadthpav  Kf^trtaif,  \iy0vrt9 
^uLoieat  Kpii't.  fSacriAfV  roO  'lapa^K  [Gospel  of  Peter  ch-  iii). 

With  this  passage  we  are  to  compare  koX  yup,  us  tiTfi'  &  irpo^ij- 
nf*,  ltaffvpoPT(v  aifTov  (Kaddrof  ivX  ^^fiaror  xal  tWou  Kplfov  rnuv 
{Afoi.  i  35)- 

The  relation  of  this  trait  in  the  mockery  of  Jesus  is  the  most 
striking  coincidence  between  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  It 
is  not,  however,  easy  to  understand  the  actual  dilTcrcnccs  which 
re   introduced    by   Justin,  on   the  assumption   that    he   was 
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dcpc  iidcnt  Upon  '  Peter '  for  the  suppo$cd  fact '.  With  *  Peter ' 
before  him,  Justin  would  not  have  been  likely  to  omit  Sccoims 
from  the  words  addressed  to  Jesus  and  to  have  overlooked  the 
htKolav  (as  he  docs)  in  thcortginAl  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  which 
he  cites,  for  the  prophecy  and  fulfilnient  would  thus  have  been 
brought  into  closer  agreement-  It  may  be  added  also  thai 
jSiffuiroc  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  original  than  xadtHpav 
Kp(aim.  IJut  it  is  indeed  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
either  writer  copied  from  the  other.  Both  may  have  borrowed 
from  a  worlc  that  is  lost  to  us.  Again,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  touches  were  introduced  into,  or  preserved  in,  the 
tradition  of  the  Gospel  history  after  our  Gospels  were  composed. 
After  being  repealed  for  a  time  by  preachers  and  teachers,  and 
in  the  converse  of  Christians  with  one  another,  they  may  have 
passed  independently  into  different  writings.  Some  of  these 
touchcii  may  not  even  have  had  a  single  origin,  being  such  as 
might  well  have  occurred  to  more  than  one  mind,  and  have  been 
added  to  the  narrative  in  all  good  faith.  This  would  be  likely 
in  regard  to  the  slighter  ones,  especially  when  they  served  to 
make  the  correspondence  with  prophecy  clearer.  But  it  may 
have  been  so  even  in  the  case  of  this  one,  substantive  incident 
though  it  is. 

(<*)  With  rtOfiKcfriv  ru  ^vfiuf^ara  lixirpotrfffir  aiiTou  biffifpiaafTO,  «oi 
Aox/M-i-  l^oKoii  iv'  airoU  {Gospel  of  Peter,  ch.  iv)  wc  are  to 
compare  ol  aravptitravrti  avxbv  l\iipio:av  ra.  i/iOTia  avr^i;  iavrois, 
kayyov  ^akXovTti  fKOOTOs  Kaja  r^i*  row  kAjI/wv  i-a\^o\^p  &  ^nAefacflat 
i&*fioC\jlTO  {Dial.  97) '. 

It  should  first  be  obscr\'cd  that  the  employment  of  the  word 
AcxHtlv  is  the  only  difference  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
Justin  shares  with  '  Peter.'  He  has  none  of  the  other  peculiarities 
which  we  note  in  the  latter,  iieitlier  the  placing  of  the  clothes 
in  front  of  Jesus,  nor  ivlvfiaja  for  Ifwlria,  nor  the  conjunction  and 

'  Compare  Ztlin,  p.  43. 

■  1  cannot  fallow  Ur.  Swele  (p.  xxxiv)  in  comparing  Juiiin  anci '  Peter'  primarily 
Wlh  Sl  Jobn.  h  ii  with  Uic  Synop^c  Gosprli  Ibat  tbcy  ulioiild  be  chicny  torn 
piiretl-  Thr-y  do  tiol.a*  St.  John  seem*  to  do,  (.■unncct  the  caslini;  of  lota  only 
with  the  xtriv,  but  neither  do  the  Synoptics,  The  use  of  y.a<(ftfA  m»y  or  may  not 
luiv«  originated  in  a  reminiscence  of  XAxttiti*  in  Jobn  six  3^.  but  thn  rcprcacnlation 
of  the  incident  in  the  pauoKcs  of  the  Goff^l  of  P'Ur  and  Ju«lin  before  o*.  Mid 
interprcUtionofthe  pulm  that  la  implied,  is  the  same  u  in  the  Knt  three  Gotpels. 
So  it  Is  in  Apal.  i  35  snd  Dial.  104,  where  Aaxf^T  is  not  used. 
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finfievcrb  for  the  participial  coastniction  ia  the  second  clause. 
Asaiii.irhtlc  *  Peter.'  with  our  Gospels,  uses  the  compound  Utafu- 
titfrrfloi,  Justin  has  tfUpiaai: 

I  pus  to  the  consideration  of  Xaxfii^f.  Tt  will  be  convenient  if 
I  quote  the  passage  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catcck.  xiit  §  26), 
whid]  has  also  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  discussion  : — oi  orpa- 
tmai  iit/upiinunQ  ro  ncpt^Atuoi'  4Js  Tiaaapa  a\i»T6iv,  &  lA  \ytiav 
ptt  i<T)i}<r3i},  tit  aidiv  y^i  tri  <rxujOtls  ^x'''1''*'M<*'^'>  *<<*'  Aa^Mut  -atpl 
Twttm  yinrai  tw  orparua^ats.  xal  rii  itiv  fttpi^omat,  —tpl  tovtov  bi 
^ityi6mng.  ipa  koI  toSto  y^ypaimu  ;  . . .  bufitpivama  rd  Ifxarui  futv 
WoCr  Kttt   ^t  riv  Ifrionir/ufiF  mov  fj3aAoi>  xAtifiar.   icAiipo$  i<   ^y  j 

Dr.  Swcte  has  si^gcstcd  that  there  may  have  been  a  version  of 
Pixxifxxii)  if.  in  which  the  phrase  i^akor  Xax^or  occurred,  and 
tbt  this  was  known  to  our  three  Christian  writers.  But  this  expla- 
naibn  does  not  seem  possible,  because  both  Justin  and  Cyril  quote 
liw  verse  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  LXX,  and  are  at  pains  to 
indicate  that  Ihc  phrase  containing  \a^6t,  and  the  language  of 
ie  Psalmist,  mean  tlie  same.  To  Xaxftui*  ftdxhoiTti  Ikootos 
Justin  adds  itmi  rqv  raC  xAfipov  imfioK^i',  while  Cyril  makes  the 
comment   xAr/poe  li  i^»  i  ka\ii6t. 

Evidently  somelhing  attracts  them  to  introduce  the  word,  in 
spite  of  its  not  being  found  in  the  prophecy.  And  it  may  seem 
that  their  doing  so  is  well  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  both 
to  have  taken  it  from  the  Gosfrl  0/  Peter.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Cyril,  at  least,  though  be  may  have  been  acqiuintcd 
•■itb  the  Goape!  of  Peter,  would  have  gone  out  of  his  way,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  use  an  expression  occurring  in  it  ;  for  the  work 
bad  no  authority  in  hi:i  eyes,  and  he  expressly  exhorts  his  readers 
to  these  very  lectures  to  read  the  canonical  writings  only '.  More- 
over, in  his  case  the  similarity  to  the  passage  of  that  work  now  in 
question  is  even  more  strictly  confined  than  in  Justin's,  to  the  use 
of  this  single  word.  And  this  word  he  does  not  use  in  the  same 
manner.  It  iswith  himaverbal  noun.  The  expre^ion  a 'casting 
of  lots  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers '  Ls  strictly  equivalent 
to  >jiyxixova\,  which  he  uses  in  the  next  sentence.  In  this,  and  in 
the  whole  pas.sagc,  he  has  St  John's  narrative  before  him. 

It  may  be  granted  that,  if  Justin  knew  the  Qcspel  of  Ptier, 

'  Car.  i«  (  33. 
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it  would  explain  his  employment  of  the  same  expression  in  the 
present  instance.  But  after  all  Is  it  very  reasonable  to  be  satisfied 
with  asking  why  Justin  Aud  Cyril  used  the  word,  and  not  also  to 
ask  why  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Ptter  used  it  ?  If  we  carry 
our  iaquisitiveness  thus  far.  we  may  light  upon  an  explanation 
which  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  suppose  dependence  of  either 
of  these  writers  upon  another.  Dr.  Swclc's  theory  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  attempting  to  account  for  all  three,  even  if  (as  we 
have  seen)  it  does  not  appear  to  be  tenable.  In  point  of  fact 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that,  though  the  word  Aaxf«os  is 
rare  in  literature,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  colloquial  Greek  of 
the  period.  We  may  even  imagine  it  to  have  been  specially 
suitable  for  describing  the  manner  in  which  soldiers  or  execu- 
tioners divided  their  spoils. 

All  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  that  I  have 
anywhere  seen  are  included  among  those  given  in  Suphani 
Tfusaurus  (cd.  Hasc)  sub  vcee.  They  bear  out  the  .suggestion 
which  1  have  made  that  the  word  was  not  an  uncommon  one 
in  late  Greek.  It  is  used  to  explain  less  familiar  exprc!Ufion.s. 
Thus  Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  pp.  1521, 48, 
explains  \axtlv2s  meaning  8(a  mJtnjflous  Xa^^a'a  KT-r\<ra<rBai..  Again, 
in  the  scholion  to  Plato,  Legff.  1,  p.  630  E.  we  have  itkijpoi  explained 
thus : — xX^pis  iiTTi  K-nj]i,iT6itv  oitrla  ns  r)  Aajyids  7  fUrpav  ri  yjjr  ;  and 
in  that  on  Lycophron,  1349  iv  KKi\piiX^  0f&v  is  explained  by  iv  nZt 
mv  6toiv  Xay^oii.  In  thciTio;injiiifTLic(>ifof  Josephus(a  work  of  uncer- 
tain date)  ap.  Fabric!u.s  Pseudefiigr.  V.  T.,  ch.  144,  On  Methods  of 
Dimnatum  among  the  Greeks,  we  read  of  the  following  kinds  ^  ftuk 
nX^paiv.  if  did  d<TTpa)'(!Awt,  r)  hia  vfninptav,  fj  Sta  Aa;^^ui',  implying 
that  Xa^fMit  has  a  precise  meaning.  Stephens,  at  the  opening  of 
the  article  where  these  references  are  given,  observes  that  the 
scholiasts  explain  Xox*"?*  as  '  poetic  ' ;  and  he  refers  to  a  scholion 
on  kaxiov  in  Theocr.  viii  30.  The  words,  as  they  are  punctuated 
in  Rciskc's  edition,  and  as,  no  doubt,  Stephens  understood  them, 
are  koI  Ky>ipei>9tis'  i^'  of  Xa^^i  &  kA^poe,  7ioiT)TiKur.  But  if  the 
scholiast  meant  this,  he  blundered  ;  for  KaxfiOi  is  manifestly  not 
poeiic ;  it  is  not  used  in  the  Greek  poets.  Doubtless,  however. 
there  should  be  a  colon,  not  a  comma,  after  Kkifpof,  making  i4>* 
ol .  .  ,  KKijfMi  a  parenthesis.  The  note  is  then  good  sense,  for  the 
use  of  Aox^j'  is  'portic' 
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Probibly  then  because  It  was  a  familiar  word,  and  perhaps 

koto  seeming   peculiarly  appropriate,    it   became  current    in 

descriptions  of  the  partition  of  Christ's  garments,  and  so  was 

Bscd  alike  in  the    Gospel  of  Peter,  and  in    Ju.stin  and    Cyril. 

Dr.  Strcte.  indeed,  implies  that  the  word  Aa;^^^  was  one  which 

Deeded  explanation.     I  cannot  find  any  sign  that  this  was  the 

feeling  of  aoy  oric  of  the  writers.     Of  Cyril  Dr.  Swetc  writes, 

'he  dings  to  the  phrase,  even  though  he  finds  it  necessary  to 

explain  what  it  means  (uA^poi  «i  rue  h  \an^6s)'    Certainly  if  these 

words  of  Cyril  are  taken  by  themselves  KA^por  must  be  intended 

to  interpret  u  \axjt4-i.     But  it  is  otherwise  when  wc  consider  them 

io  their  contcxL     Their  force  seems  there  to  be  '  now  xAii^i  (in 

ihe  psalm  just  quoted)  was  (i.e.  signified)  J  Aax^oV  (the  casting  of 

lots  referred  to  above).'     They  are  well  rendered  in  the  Latin 

version,  in  Rcischl  and  Rupp's  edition: — icrs  autetn  iortitio  Uh 

militum  fuit.     In  reality  the  Greek  Father  uses  kaxf/M  by  way 

of  paraphrase  on  the  Scriptural  word  xAr^pot.     And  ^imiIarIy  in 

Justin  xA^jwt  is  brought  in  by  a  rather  forced  periphrasis  in  order 

to  recall  the  verse  of  the  psalm.    Thus  the  usage  of  these  words 

by  both  Cyril  and  Justin  accords  with  that  of  the  scholiasts'. 

(^  In  Gospel  af  Peter  ch.  vi  we  read  ror<  intianntrav  row  y^Kmn 
iri  T&v  x*V"»'  ^°^  itvfiiov;  while  Justin  has  the  word  i^'tKaOdi 
(Dial.  io8).  The  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion  arc  spoken  of  only 
in  our  Fourth  Gospel,  and  there  in  connexion  with  the  appear- 
aflce  to  Thomas.  It  was  natural,  however,  for  a  devout  imagina- 
tion to  dwell  upon  them.  Justin  connects  them  with  the  fulfilment 
of  Ps.  xxi  (xxii)  ]  7,  when  dealing  with  the  act  itself  of  crucifixion, 
and  he  marks  the  piercing  of  Christ's  hands  as  well  as  His  feet. 
It  is  a  n-itural  sequel  to  this  that  when  he  comes  to  the  taking 
down  from  the  Cross,  he  should  speak  of  the  body  ass  being 
'unnaited.'  'Peter'  does  not  mention  the  nails  at  the  earlier 
point,  and  he  does  not  refer  to  the  feet  at  all. 

Tlie  word  &^\fA$tU  occurs  in  a  pa5.<i.igc  in  which  Justin  turns 
that  fear,  which  the  Jews  express  at  Matthew  xxvii  64.  into  the 
form  of  an  explanation  given  by  them  afterwards  of  Clirist's  alleged 
ctkui.     tn  '  Peter '  also  there  is  a  parallel  to  that  paas^e 

r*  Sec  |>.  14  tbawK.      »l,^fot  was  In  common  use  for  a   plot  at  land  (r.  %.  see 
I  ta  Jn'licM  in  Parrs  i  an4  li  of  the  Oxyrkynthtu  P^/S"*,  publithvd  by  Mesm. 
I  ABd  Hunt),  bat  stay  w«ll  have  ioU  id  oommon  *p««<h  its  c«riier  meuiiii^ 
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of  Mntthcw  somewhat  later  (viii)  than  the  worcU  concerning 
the  drawing  of  the  nails.  There  are  clear  indications  that  Justin's 
and  '  I'cter's '  language  were  founded  independently  on  Matthew'. 
Nevertheless,  Harnack  appears  to  hold  lh.-it  there  is  equally  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  Justin  may  have  been  following  '  Peter' 
on  the  ground  both  of  a«^i;*i»y<i(,  already  considered,  and  of  the  fact 
that  both  differ  from  Matthew  in  using  fij-ij/ia  in  place  of  ftvij^ton. 
But  this  trifling  coinddence  can  have  no  weight,  in  view  more 
especially  of  the    fact  that  the  other  Gospels   frequently  use 

(e)  The  Cospel  of  Pfter  dv/cWa  much  on  the  forlorn  condition 
of  the  disciples  after  the  crucifixion.  To  a  ccrt.iin  extent  Justin 
does  the  same.  But  Justin  keeps  on  ihe  whole  fairly  near  to  the 
fourGwpels.  lie  speaks  of  the  di.sciplcsas  having  been  scattered 
after,  or  when,  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  having  after  His  resurrec- 
tion been  persuaded  that  He  had  foretold  to  them  all  that  had 
come  to  pass,  upon  which  they  repented  of  having  deserted  Him 
[Ajfol.  i  50.  Dial.  53  and  106).  This  is  roughly  in  agreement 
with  Mark  xiv  27  ;  Matt,  xxvi  31  ;  Mark  xiv  ^o  ;  Matt,  xxvi 
56 ;  Luke  xxiv  6,  7  ;  John  ii  22.  In  the  Gospel  of  Peler.on  the 
other  hand  (ch.  vii),  we  read  that  Peter  with  his  comp»nions  hid 
themselves,  and  sat  fasting  and  weeping  because  they  were 
sought  fur  by  the  Jews  as  malefactors  and  men  desirous  of 
burning  the  temple,  a  motive  net  hinted  at  in  Justin  or  in  our 
Gospels. 

The  case  for  dependence  thus  turns  out  to  be  exceedingly 
slender,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  As  regards  the  first 
point  the  true  similarity  is  between  Justin  and  the  Acts.  As  to 
the  second,  though  Justin  and  our  fragment  contain  the  same 
incident  which  is  not  in  our  Gospels,  the  actual  differences 
between  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of  Pcler  are  of  a  kind  to  make 
his  having  known  that  work  unlikely.     As  to  the  third,  the 


'  NolcoD  the  one  lund  in  JUHtJn  A^rnvTciiYij-rtfiaii  aurdf  1«  ■'McpiiJi',  andin'Pcler' 

'  If,  a«  would  aeem  to  be  Che  case,  Ilarajuk's  rcnitrrk  thftl  '  Matlh-cw  done  can 
come  in  iiucstian  '  (p.  39  !j])  is  me«iit  to  exclude  such  an  cxplaniitiDTi  u  this,  it 
miiTi  be  pioniiunccd  aitttrAcy  in  the  cxircme.  The  supponitioti  ihiit  Jiulin  should, 
wliilr?  followiiiK  in  ihs  main  Ihe  record  of  one  Evniigeliit,  be  inilui^nced  to  some 
extent  in  hia  phnwc»tii|t>-  by  tlie  recollection  qF  others,  will  acem  ilr«n);e  to  no  one 
wbo  considers  bis  maaticr. 
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■  of  the  same  word  would  probably,  to  say  the  least, 
(ss  remarkable  than  it  has  been  thou^^ht  to  be,  tfwc 
HVre  more  familiar  with  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  the  age  of 
ih<  ttTitcrs.    The  remaining  two  points,  though  I  have  included 

►  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  have  not  been  pressed  by  any 
t.  Ic  is,  moreover,  clear  from  these  instances  collectively,  and 
nally  from  the  first,  third,  and  firth,  that  if  Justin  did  use  the 
rf  of  PttfT,  he  must  have  controlled  it  somewhat  rigorously 
by  our  Gospels.  But  when  this  is  reeo^iscd,  it  will  seem  less 
probable  that  he  should  thus  have  modified  those  traits  which 
ire  have  been  considering,  than  that  he  should  have  obtained 
them  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  legendary  formation  than  that 
which  they  have  reached  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  *. 

Il  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  variations  from  and 
additions  to  our  Gospels  in  the  fragment  of  the  Cospel  of  Peter 
are  very  numerous,  so  that  many  opportunities  would  be  offered 
Jbr  Justin  to  »>how  some  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  if  he  used  it  as 
one  of  his  authorities. 

3.  The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  are  confirmed 
when  we  pass  on  to  note  the  remarkable  contrast,  both  as  to 
details  and  spirit,  between  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in 
respect  to  those  expressions  in  which  the  author  of  the  latter 
work  most  distinctly  reveals  liis  attitude  to  the  subject  of  Christ's 
sufTcrings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  according  to  him  Jesus 
jias  silent  when  He  was  crucified  (ch.  iv).  and  ^ain  that  His  last 
rds  were, '  My  power.  My  power,  thou  hast  left  Me.' 
Now  let  us  turn  to  Justin.  He  speaks  In  beautiful  and  elo- 
quent langujige,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
Four  Gospels,  of  our  Lord's  silence  before  Pilate  {Dial.  loa).  He 
qtiotes  two  of  the  sayings  on  the  Cross  given  in  our  Gospels 
(Dieil-.  99  and  105),  and  with  reference  to  the  former  ('  O  God, 
O  God.  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Mc?')  he  remarks  that  Christ 
thereby  shows  Srt  ^^(>«3r  iiadirTt^T  £i/tlpa»rar  y<>^(-i]rai'''.  lie  had 
bdecd  a  far  truer  faith  in  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  and 
perception  of  their  significance,  than  many  in  later  generationsi 
len  io  our  oun,  who  have  supposed  themselves  to  be  perfectly 

'  On  i!iii  ace  mare  bdow  pix  ai,  13. 

'  CC  alio  the  suikinc  expre«*toD  (£>iia/.  jiS)  uri  dA^^wr  Y^ofw  ^e|KMr«i  irrt^vvTM^ 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Orthodox.    For  some  other  passages  on  this  subject  see  Dia!.  lOO, 

One  who  had  so  clear  a  f^asp  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
humanity,  and  who  had  moreover  written  a  work  ayaiiist  the 
heretics  of  his  time ',  who  were  Gnostics  and  all  in  different  ways 
and  degrees  Docetic, could  hardly  l»avc  failed  to  mark  a  tendency 
at  least  to  Docctism  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  Riit  however  this 
may  be,  such  divergences  from  that  work  as  have  been  pointed 
out  arc  inconsistent  with  his  having  regarded  it  as  an  authority. 

4.  The  argument  is  clinched  by  the  absence  of  all  traces  that 
the  work  wa^  known  in  the  Church  of  Komc  during  the  half 
century  or  more  following  the  death  of  Justin.  Yet  if  Justin 
regarded  it  as  authentic,  others  at  Rome  most  likely  did  so. 
Indeed  Justin  himself  alludes  to  the  reading  of  the  Memoirs  In 
the  Christian  a^emblies.  If  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  ever  thus 
honoured  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  suffered  to  sink  out  of 
sight  again  without  leaving  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Muratorian  Canon  does  not  even  pay  it  the  compliment  of 
pronouncing  it  spurious,  or  of  doublTiil  chiracler.  Irenaeus,  too, 
sonicwiial  earlier  gives  no  sign  of  being  acquainted  with  it,  in 
spite  of  his  familiarity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  We  may  add  that  it  would  be  strange  even  that  tlw 
Bishop  of  Antioch  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  should  not 
have  known  it  till  it  was  brought  before  him  in  the  manner  it 
vas.  if  it  had  been  esteemed  by  Justin. 

When  entering  upon  this  long  discussion,  we  observed  that  it 
w'as  one  of  great  import:ance  for  the  history  of  the  Canon.  We 
hive  considered  the  particular  point  on  its  own  merits,  and  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  consistent  with  an  intelligible  view  of  the 
facts  as  a  whole  regarding  the  position  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the 
Church.  The  soundness  both  of  the  decision  of  the  special 
question  and  of  the  general  theory  cannot  but  be  mutually 
confirmed  by  this  agreement. 

II 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  wc  may  rightly 
draw  inferences  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Christian  thought 
generally  in  the  second  century,  from  the  particular  phenomenon 
'  He  refers  to  ii  Afol.  \  s6  end. 
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before  OS.  This  Cosfvit  which  was  necessarily  the  product  of  an 
iadrndu.)!  mind,  docs  not  seem  to  have  approved  itself  to  any 
Considerable  body  of  Christians.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is 
that  the  author's  position  was  more  or  lc&>  peculiar.  Never. 
theles9,  even  idiosyncrasies  arc  in  a  measure  governed  by  general 
conditions.  ThoGc  possible  in  one  a^e  are  not  possible  in  another. 
It  may,  then,  still  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  Gesfvl 
tj Ptitr  helps  us  to  t'ain  a  fuller  insight  into  the  hbtory  of  the 
pcnod  within  which  the  time  of  its  composition  must  fall.  The 
ttrmvius  ad  quem,  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  fixed  earlier  than 
liflhe  fact  that  it  must  have  come  into  existence  some  few  years 
before  Serapion  had  to  deal  with  it.  The  t^minus  a  quo,  a.% 
■ell  as  any  more  precise  conjecture  as  to  the  date,  within  the 
possible  limits  that  may  seem  reasonable,  can  only  be  arrived  at 
b^  a  consideration  of  its  internal  characteristics  in  the  light  of 
gcncnl  prQbabilitics, 

t.  The  feature  of  ihe  work  to  which  it  will  be  convenient  for 
nore  than  one  reason  to  pay  attention  first,  and  more  particularly 
because  it  is  closely  connected  wit-h  the  question  of  its  reception, 
is  that  it  '\s  puudtpigraphit.  1\\\s  will  be  univenally  admitted, 
but  the  consequences  have  hardly  been  enough  considered.  By 
the  nature  of  the  case  pscudepigraphic  works  must  have  been 
to  a  singular  degree  dependent  ujmn  chance  to  make  it  possible 
fiw  them  to  be  taken  for  what  they  professed  to  be.  The  real 
author  of  any  such  work  had  to  keep  himself  altogether  out  of 
s^t,  and  its  entry  upon  circulation  had  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  certain  mystery,  in  order  that  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance 
at  a  more  or  less  considerable  intcr^-al  after  the  putative  author*!) 
death  might  be  concealed.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
attended  the  publication  of  any  wrilingof  this  class,  we  arc  the  less 
surprised  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  did  not  prove  a  great  success. 

The  pseudepigraphic  form  of  our  fragment  docs  not  enable  us 
to  assign  its  date  more  exactly  than  the  earliest  certain  allusion 
to  it  has  already  doac.  But  we  shall  perhaps  be  justified  in 
laying  that  this  form  would  not  agree  so  well  with  a  time  later 
than  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century  as  it  would  cither 
with  that  one  or  one  somewhat  earlier  still.  After  two  or  three 
generations  since  the  Apostolic  age  had  elapsed,  tlic  idea  of 

trward  any  work  in  the  name  of  one  of  its  cmineol 
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persons  must  have  seemed  increa-singly  bold,  and  the  prospects 
of  success  in  doiug  so  more  and  more  dubious.  It  is  true  that 
those  Ap€x;ryphal  Gosfwis  professing  to  be  by  Apostles  and  their 
contemporaries  which  alone  we  possessed  before  the  discovery  of 
that  of  Peter,  are  some,  and  perhaps  all,  of  them  in  their  present 
shape  of  a  later  period.  Rut  it  is  not  improbable  that  tticy 
may  be  based  on  works  which  made  the  same  claims,  and  which 
were  composed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  second  century. 

a.  The  doctrinal  character  of  the  book  has  already  been 
touched  upon.  I  have  .'•uggested  only  that  one  strongly  opposed 
to  Docctism  would  have  noticed  elements  in  the  work  which 
would  have  made  him  slow  to  recognize  it  as  proceeding  from 
an  Apostle.  It  docs  not  seem  to  inc  th.at  the  views  of  the  writer 
were  of  a  decidedly  Docctic  type.  He  is  affected  to  some  extent 
by  '  the  offence  of  the  Cross*'  He  cnlai^s  by  preference  on  ^igns 
of  Christ's  Godlike  might,  and  avoids  attributing  to  Him  mental 
anguish  or  anything  that  might  be  mistaken  for  moral  weakness. 
And  expressions  which  he  is  thus  led  to  use  are  such  as  would 
lend  themselves  to  a  Docetic  interpretation.  But  this  is  all  that 
can  be  said.  He  uses,  indeed,  the  word  ai!(\ti4>6j]  in  connexion 
with  the  death  of  Christ  (ch.  v),  and  this,  added  to  the  form  in 
which  he  gives  the  last  cry  upon  the  Cross,  has  been  held  to  show- 
that  he  supposed  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  to  have  then  finally 
abandoned  the  body  and  to  have  at  once  entered  upon  His 
heavenly  reign.  But  his  language  in  the  sequel  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  after  He  had  '  preached  to  those  asleep,'  i» 
inconsistent  with  this.  Dr.  Zahn  has  attempted  to  harmonize  it 
therewitli,  but  he  constructs  for  our  author  a  somewhat  elaborate 
Christological  doctrine,  the  c\'idcticc  for  which  is  wanting '.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  ideas  were  somewhat  vague, 
and  that  in  employing  the  word  ai'(A^^^»j  he  had  not  any 
distinctly  Docctic  intention- 

Dr.  Swete  takes  up  a  somewhat  different  position  in  regard  to 
the  Docetism  of  the  work.  He  speaks  of  the  .';kill  with  which 
the  author  veiled  it,  owing  to  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view". 

■  Pp.  xiivi,  ssxvii. 

'  Dr.  Swele,  \«bo  tecs  In  the  Gosfet  •/  Fritr  m  more  distinctly  Docelic  Biin  tlian 
I  am  aWc  t«  AiwovcT,  iwv*rtbeless  writes,  'Th*  teaching  of  the  fniRmenI  with 
rtKord  Co  the  Lord's  deoih  nnJ  resurrection,  while  t>pc»  to  3u$pici«Ji,  is  not  abso- 
lutely inn)n>i«cnt  with  Cutholjc  lantuagc.     Origcn    as  tbc  ootea  will  show,  hu 
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I  douoc  whether  the  impression  left  by  the  fragment  on  the 
minds  of  most  readers  is  one  which  renders  the  po-sscssion  of 
axb  skill  on  the  part  of  the  writer  probable.  Moreover,  this 
cxphnation  involves  the  adini»iun  that  the  heretical  tendency  is 
not  very  marked.  It  was  doubtless  more  possible  for  opinions 
I  as  those  of  our  author  to  be  held  within  the  Churdi  during 
:  first  sixty  years  or  so  of  the  second  centur>'  than  afteruards, 
but  nx  axe  not  to  conclude  that  they  were  shared  by  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Church. 

3.  Wc  must  next  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gq^I  cf  Pttcr  to  our  Gospels  and  to  tradition.  This  has  been 
treated  in  so  much  detail  by  prwious  writers  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  examine  it  at  Icnfrth.  Yet  it  will  be  well  to  gather 
for  ourselves  the  conclusions  that  seem  roost  probable  in  regard 
to  the  various  issues  that  have  been  raised. 

On  the  ground  of  the  combined  similarities  to  and  diflercnces 

froan  the  Four  Gospcli  in  our  fragment,  it  has  been  held  that  the 

author  dreii*,  not  from  them,  but  from  their  sources,  oral  or  written. 

There  is  force  in  the  contention  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  rests 

upon  an  earlier  form  of  the  ending  of  St.  Mark  than  our  present 

one  '.     But  with  this  exception,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  the  sug- 

ge<^ion  that  the  writer  had  documents  which  were  the  sources  of 

the  Four  Gospels  before  him,  receives  no  support  from  the  com- 

parisoa  in  detail  between  it  and  our  Gospels,  or  from  any  results 

that  have  been  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 

origin  of  the  Gospels.      On  the  contrary,  the   fact  that  some 

peculiarities  of  each  of  the  four  reappear  in  'Peter'  makes  the 

notion  highly  improbable.     For  it  involves  the  hypothesis,  not 

only  that  documents  or  traditions   which   the  four  evangelists 

separately  used  still  .••urvivcd  independently  after  ihey  had  been 

embodied  in  their  Gospels,  but  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of 

PfUr  had  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all 

these  alike'. 

The  incidents,  then,  and  turns  of  phrase  which  the  Gospel  of 
PtUr  has  in  cnmmon  with  the  Four  Gospels  may  most  reason- 
ably be  held  to  have  been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
•ppucnUj  lued  or  adopted  Ar(Ai)(i^  in  reference  lo  the  deatli  of  die  Lord* 

•  Cf.  H«m«dt,  p.  3J. 

'  C(  Sunday,  JmfiiraliM,  pp.  311,  in. 
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them.  But  in  order  to  adjuat  properly  our  view  of  its  relation 
to  Uicni,  and  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  its  genesis,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  position  of  oral  tradition  also,  or  (to  speak 
more  generally)  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Gospel  history,  and 
its  character,  in  the  writer's  time. 

The  act  of  writing  down  tradition  naturally  did  not  at  once 
cause  the  older  mode  of  its  delivery  to  fall  wholly  out  of  esteem 
and  to  be  completely  disused.  True  reminiscences,  which  were 
not  included  in  our  Gospels,  may  well  have  survived  for  a  time  in 
this  way,  and  they  may  or  might  have  been  preserved  in  works 
of  the  nature  of  evangelic  histories,  or  in  the  quotations  or 
allusions  of  other  early  writers.  In  point  of  fact,  little  has 
reached  us  by  such  mc:tns  which  can  claim  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  and  the  O'ospcl  of  Peirr  does  not  contribute  to  the 
amount.  Rather  it  must  be  said  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  oral  tradition  current  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  it  bears 
witness,  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  its  date,  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  character  of  oral  tradition  had  deteriorated.  For 
not  only  arc  its  additions  to  the  narrative  all  more  or  less 
evidently  ihc  work  of  fancy,  and  some  of  them  even  childish,  but 
it  is  marked  by  gross  misconceptions  of  unquestionable  historical 
clrcumstanccf*.  The  very  existence  of  written  Gospels,  %vhich 
doubtless  comprised  most,  at  all  events,  of  that  which  was  of 
value  in  the  oral  tradition  at  the  time  when  they  were  composed, 
must  have  acted  unfavourably  upon  the  continuance  of  that  tra- 
ditiun  orally  in  a  pure  form,  inasmuch  as  it  would  no  longer  be 
felt  to  be  necessary  in  the  same  way  as  before  to  make  definite 
efforts  to  secure  this 

I  have  di&tinguidhed  above  between  oral  tradition  and  oral  teach- 
ing. It  should  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
multiplying  and  spreading  copies  of  the  written  Gospels,  even 
those  who  Iiad  themselves  read  them  may  often  have  had  occasion 
to  repeat  the  Gospel  history  orally;  and  there  must  thus  have 
been  scope  for  it  to  assume  a  certain  variety  of  form  in  the  pro- 
cess of  narration  dining  a  certain  intcival  of  time,  such  as  did  not 
exist  afterwards.  It  was  llius  that  scope  was  afforded  for  the 
influence  of  Old  Testament  language  in  moulding  the  relation 
of  incidents  into  a  shape  which  brought  out  more  clearly  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy :   thus  again  that,  under  the  stress  of  the 
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aetiuF  hostilities  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  with  the 
deare  of  commending  the  faith  to  Gentiles,  touches  were  intro- 
duced into  the  account  of  the  condemnation  and  cruciAxion  of 
Jesus  which  tended  to  emphasize  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  and  to 
exonerate  the  Roman  governor.    So  also,  even  the  mcie  niis- 
ffmerobcring  of  that  which  had  been  learned  from  the  Four 
Gospels,  as  well  as  the  effort  after  full  and  picturesque  description 
for  uhich  the  freedom  of  oral  teaching  gave  opportunity,  may 
have  started  traditions  which  came  to  be  more  or  less  widely 
icgarded  39  independent  and  genuine.     The  Gss^t  of  Peter 
helps  to  bring  before  us  the  fact  that  such  traditions  were  in 
drcuUtion.     It  does  so  all  the  more  because  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe  that  the  writer  and  Justin  give  independently  of  one 
another  tho.se  more  or  less  similar  statements  and  forms  of 
expression  in  which  they  alike  differ  from  the  Canonical  Gospels. 
But  wx  cannot  suppose  that  our  author  draws  from  current  teaching 
only  xa  the  imtanccs  where  such  parallelisms  can  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  probable  that  there  must  be  olhers  which  do  not  happen  to 
have  been  thus  revealed  to  us.     Wc  are  not  justified  in  attribut- 
ing a  large  amount  of  invention  to  a  single  writer ;  it  was  a  work 
in  which  many  collaborated. 

4.  We  have  yet,  before  wc  attempt  a  summary  of  resu]t.s,  to 
compare  the  Gosptl  of  Peter  with  those  Apocryphal  Gospels 
which  have  long  been  known  to  us.  It  has  been  declared  by 
some  critics  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  these.  And  it  is  true, 
and  a  significant  point,  that  they  make  a  larger  use  of,  and  are 
aomcwhat  more  careful  not  to  contradict,  the  Canonical  Gospels, 
than  our  fragment.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  .suggested, 
these  later  Apocrj-phal  Gospels  may  have  grown  out  of  earlier 
ones  through  amplification  and  revision,  and  thus  in  their  origin 
may  be  of  the  same  age.  If  the  Gospel  cf  Peter  throws  some 
l^ht,  as  it  seems  to  do.  upon  the  history  of  these  works,  this  is 
not  an  unimportant  point.  But  even  if  they  belong  altogether  to 
a  later  generation,  they  may  well  illustrate,  with  a  difference, 
ilar  habits  of  thought,  and  they  at  least  &how  liow  even  when 
Four  Gospels  had  beyond  all  doubt  attained  unique  authority, 
Other  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ  might  exist  by  their  side,  and 
obtain  a  certain  measure  of  credence. 
The  greater  freedom  from  the  constraint  which  the  authority 
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of  the  Canonical  Gospels  imposed,  to  be  observed  ia  our  frag- 
ment, is  a  mark  of  an  earlier  age.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
crepancies from  the  Gospels  occurring  in  it  may  be  put  down  to 
want  of  reflexion.  Even  in  the  later  Apocryphal  Gospels  such 
occur.  The  Ada  Pilati  (or  Gospel  of  Nieodemus)  is  specially 
convenient  for  comparison,  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  same 
part  of  the  history.  In  this  work.  Form  A  {sec  TischcndorTs 
edition),  ch.  vi,  there  is  a  manifest  confusion  between  the  miracle 
related  in  Mark  ii  I  and  parallels,  and  that  in  John  v.  Again,  in 
ch.  X,  it  is  said  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  placed  on  Christ's 
head  when  Ihcy  came  to  Golgotlia.  Form  B  does  not  on  these 
points  differ  from  the  Gospels  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  (see  ch.  x, 
ver.  3)  it  states  that  they  cnicificd  Him  at  the  sixth  hour,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Mark  xv  2j.  A  consideration  of  the  same  work 
makes  it  clear  that  mere  omissions  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Gospels  are  not  evidence  of  want  of  familiarity  or  reverence. 
For  of  the  word.s  on  the  Cross  it  (in  Form  A)  gives  only  the  three 
in  St.  Luke.  Further,  both  forms  (ch.  xiii.  xiv).  like  the  Gcspel 
of  PeUr,  lay  stress  on  Christ's  promise  to  the  twelve  to  meet 
them  in  Galilee,  and  refer  to  no  appearance  to  them,  or  to  any 
of  their  number,  except  one  there  '. 

More  than  one  reason  can  be  given  for  the  incompleteness  of 
the  narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  It  was  not  the  author's  aim 
to  make  a  Diatcssaron  *,  but  to  write  an  independent  worlc. 
Therefore  he  naturally  gave  more  prominence — as  the  writers  of 
later  Apocr>'phal  Gospels  also  did — to  additional  matter,  ajid 
chose  difTcrcnt  language.  Incompleteness  is  also  specially  to  be 
expected  in  xvriters,  such  as  our  author  probably  was,  of  no  great 
amount  of  literary  training;  for  the  aim  at  exhaustivencss  in- 
troduces Borne  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  literary  composition. 
Besides  this,  the  general  tendency  of  antiquity  was  towards  the 
production  of  short  books.  The  cost  of  copying  counselled 
brevity. 

We  may  now  bring  this  discu.<»ion  to  a  dose.  Neither  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  nor  the  reception  which  it  met 
with  in  the  Church,  favour  the  idea  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 


'  Form  B  makes  the  curioui  misUlic  of  placing  tiie  Mount  of  Olives  id  Gslilec. 
*  HiLmack,  p.  ifi,  righlly  remarks.  *  unscr  Ev»jigclium  kcin  Dialcssoron  ist.* 
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clasf  of  writings  as  the  Canonical  Gospels,  even  as  the  last  and 

tcasi  trustworthy  member  of  that  class.     Nor  was  that  reception 

oiiK  which  must,  in  vic\v  of  tl>c  character  of  this  work,  Icsacn  the 

vaJu«of  the  Church's  testimony  to  them.    On  the  other  hand,  its 

composition  was  not  inspired  by  a  distinctly  heretical  purpose, 

such  as  might  naturally  have  been  a.'L<K)ciatcd  n-ith  a  conscious 

defiance  of  their   authority.      The  conditions  required    for  its 

production  seem  rather  to  be  that  the  organization  of  the  Church 

was  as)-ct  somewhat  loose,  and  the  authority  of  the  Four  Gospels, 

though   it   may   well  have  been  real,  still  undefined,  and   not 

equally  extended  e\'erywhere. 

The  writer,  though  he  knew  the  Four  Gospels,  yielded  to  Uie 
desire  which  has  been  felt  in  different  generations,  as  for  example 
by  writers  of  lives  of  Christ  in  our  own,  to  tell  the  story  afresh. 
He  might  consider  himself  the  more  justified  in  doing  .so  because 
be  had  often  heard  it  orally  given,  and  had  delivered  it  himself, 
in  a  form  in  which  matter  derived  from  the  Gospels  had  been 
more  or  less  transformed,  and  other  elements  had  been  intro- 
duced through  the  working  of  fancy  under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances and  tendencies  of  tlie  time,     flow  much  was  due  to  his 
own  fancy  even  in  the  moment  of  writing,  as  well  as  previously, 
how  much  to  the  fancy  of  others,  which  during  a  longer  or  sliortcr 
period   of    activity    had    created   legend,   we   cannot   say  with 
precision.     He  himself  probably   did    not  clearly  distinguish 
between  these  sources.     All  was  not  his  own  invention ;  of  that 
wc  may  be  tolerably  sure. 

He  looked  upon  that  which  he  had  heard  as  not  less  true  than 
that  which  he  had  read.  Some  of  the  traditions — that  is,  of  the 
tncideata  or  sayings  that  passed  for  such — which  he  wished  to 
conwnit  to  writing,  may  have  already  been  connected  with  the 
same  of  Simon  Peter;  but  in  any  case  it  seemed  not  unnatural 
to  put  accounts  supposed  to  be  faithful  into  the  mouth  of  the 
chief  witness. 

V.  H.  Stanton. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  WHITE  BENSON, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  fine  record  of  a  noble  life.  And 
the  character  of  the  man  portrayed  justifies  (he  fact  that  the 
portrait  should  be  draum  by  his  son.  Kor  nothing  is  more  notice- 
able than  the  paniniount  interest,  throughout  the  record,  of  the 
personal  equation. 

Of  course  the  more  positive  and  objective  elements  are  impor- 
Laiit  enough.  We  are  taken  up  into  great  affairs ;  we  move 
through  momentous  crises.  All  his  life  long  he  was  doing  work 
of  a  large  and  influential  type.  The  period  through  which  he 
passed  was  crowded  with  public  incidents  and  with  profound 
intellectual  changes.  Into  the  thick  of  them  he  was  thrust.  He 
Iiad  lo  think,  speak,  act,  in  a  way  Uiat  determined  the  course  of 
events.  JJut,  after  all,  it  remains  that  the  man  himself  is  more 
vitally  interesting  than  anything  that  he  ever  said  or  did.  The 
book  reveals  him;  and  in  that  lies  its  strength  and  its  charm. 
The  incident^  are  but  the  material  through  which  the  personality 
emerges.  From  cover  to  cover  this  dramatic  display  of  individual 
character  holds  all  the  attention.  The  son's  sure  and  skilful  hand 
is  excellently  employed  in  achieving  such  a  result. 

And  the  man,  so  revealed,  has  something  about  him  which 
enthralls.  That  is  not  too  strong  a  word.  He  enthralls  by  his 
intense  and  vivid  vitality,  .ilert,  dramatic,  energetic.  Wherever 
he  is  you  feci  the  vibration  of  his  presence.  He  is  always  elec- 
trical, sensitive,  radiating,  forceful  Sparks  crackle  and  dance,  as 
he  is  touched.  In  his  cirlier  d.xys  this  characteristic  is  excessive, 
nor  was  it  ever  without  its  alarm.  And  here,  perhaps,  the 
affection  of  a  son  whose  reverence  can  afford  to  be  candid  has 
almost  over-emphasised  the  terrors.     Mr,  Arthur  Benson  knows 

well  the  beauty  and  the  tcndcrncs.s  of  his  father's  heart  that  he 
IS  now  and  again  to  parade  the  frankness  with  which  he  can 
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lote  defects  of  temper.  He  is  too  anxious  to  show  that  he  is  not 
tfniid  to  be  honest.  He  gives  inst.uiccs  of  vehemence  or  of 
harahness  which  no  doubt  take  their  proper  proportion  in  his  owo 
intimate  pcrspc-ctjve,  but  which,  uhen  taken  oui  of  the  ptrspec- 
tivc  and  ihrou-n  into  prominent  relief  in  the  cold  nakedness  of 
print,  leave  on  those  who  have  no  personal  intimacy  to  mellow 
down  the  bluntncss  of  the  record  a  more  unpleasant  impression 
than  they  are  really  intended  to  convey.  One  or  two  of  the 
stories  told  sound  simply  rude  or  ciuc!. 

Howc%*cr.  a  hasty  masterfulness  there  certainly  was :  and  he 

could  terrify ;  and  he  did  not  allow  for  certain  wcakne^ises;  and 

be  had  the  power  of  anger.     But  his  life  is  the  story  of  a  gradual 

victory  over  this  vehemence.    The  change  tltat  passes  into  him 

after  be  has  left  Wellington  is  di  itinctly  felt  in  the  book.     He 

himself  became  profoundly  aware  of  the  perils  that  beset  anger, 

however  righteous,     lie  had  trusted  it  as  a  weapon  of  God,  and 

had  found  it  break  in  his  hand.     What  man  is  Bt  to  wield  God's 

wath?    Ai^cr,  he  would  earnestly   plead,  is  not  part  of  the 

Christian's  true  armoury.    The  work  that  it  may  do  for  God  can 

always  be  done  better,  even  if  at  the  cost  of  more  time,  without 

11.    I  can  vividly  remember  the  personal  intensity  with  which  he 

■"^  this  plea  in  Retreat,  as  out  of  the  living  experience  of  one 

i*ho  could  speak  of  what  he  had  tried  and  known.     Still,  to  the 
list  the  restraint  of  equal  debati;  tried  him  sorely:  and  his  sense 
of  the  strain  that  it  imposed  upon  him  withheld  him,  it  wotild 
appear,  from  much  open  converse  with  men  who  dilTcrcd  from 
tiin),  and  seriously  hampered  him  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  it  cost  him  to  conquer  this  masterfulness  of  temper  comes 
out  in  a  touching  note  to  his  wife,  July  14,  1878 : 

'So  this  Ls  my  birthday.  Nine  and  forty  years,  like  the  knights 
md  squires  of  Bmnksoroe,  but  not  of  name  or  of  fame.  Only  of  work, 
such  as  it  is  according  to  my  very  poor  notions  of  working,  and  service 
according  to  my  very  poor  notions  of  itcrvicc.  ...  I  think  the  most  grave 
uid  altogether  best  lesson  which  1  have  learned  in  nine  and  fori)-  years 
is  the  incalcuiable  and  infinite  tiuperiority  of  gentleness  to  every  other 
force,  and  the  imperious  necessity  of  humility  u  a  foundation  to  every 
other  virtue.  Without  this,  it  appears  to  tnc,  the  best  characters  and 
noblest  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  built  up  again  with  the  new  con- 
oeCe  underlaid — and  without  gentleness  thini^s  may  he  done,  hut  Oh,  at 
what  needless  cost  of  tears  and  blood  too '  (ii  736J. 
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This  transformatJofi,  this  enrichment,  of  character  is  llie  Iccy  to 
the  life.  The  force,  the  nobilitj'  of  type,  the  swift  passion,  the 
glow— these  are  all  there  from  the  start.  But  they  have  some- 
thing yet  to  gain,  all  through  the  Wellington  time.  The  gifts 
overwhelm  rather  than  win.  His  exquUite  power  of  translation, 
and  his  passionate  delight  in  the  delicacies  of  language,  thrilling 
as  they  were  in  their  cfTcct  upon  those  whom  he  so  loved  to  teach, 
must  have  swept  them  like  a  storm,  under  which  they  bent  and 
-shook.  What  his  power  as  a  great  .schoolmaster  was,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Vcrrall  on  p.  215  of  the  first  volume,  in  a  memoir  of 
singular  beauty  and  insight,  every  word  of  which  is  worth  reading. 
Dr.  Verrall  has  not  spared  himself  or  his  own  boyish  infirmi- 
ties in  the  brave  desire  to  exhibit  perfectly  the  full  moral  force 
of  his  headmaster,  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  such  compell- 
ing strength,  yet  with  .such  subtle  attention  to  the  involution  of 
a  boy's  intellectual  growth.  It  is  a  splendid  picture.  '  Hi,-?  grave 
is  now  as  the  grave  of  our  father.  We  learned  from  him  the  power 
and  the  weakness  of  language,  the  beauty  and  the  courage  of  life.' 
So  the  reminiscence  closes  :  and  the  tribute  is  absolutely  sincere. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Benson  notices,  it  needed  a  sensitive  and  gifted 
boy  to  receive  this  vehement  inspiration.     To  such 

'  He  was  the  vivid,  idealising  master  and  leader,  magnifying  both 
opponuniiies  .mil  defects,  seeing  boundless  possibilities  in  the  simplest 
vonla  and  acts,  both  for  good  and  evil,  and  with  a  vitality  which  rippled, 
tothc  cxtrcmest  verge,  the  society  in  which  be  moved'  (i  J27). 

But  the  power  could  not  temper  itself  to  'shorn  lambs';  it  was 
unmeasured  in  its  demands,  and  this  lack  of  measure  might 
justify  a  recoil,  a  refusal,  a  repudiation,  in  those  whom  it  failed  to 
spur  or  to  enkindle,  by  the  very  extravagance  of  its  hopes. 

'Those  who  looked  on  life  more  coldly  and  impartially,  thought  that 
in  his  view  there  vtis  a  want  of  bAlance  and  proportion  ;  those  whose 
nnture  was  small  and  jxjor  saw  ir  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  his 
nature,  insincerity  and  exaggeration ;  those  whose  chaniclerx  lacked 
force  and  purpose  were  frightened  rather  than  inspired  by  the  vividness 
and  alacrity  he  required '  {ibid.]. 

Nor  was  this  effect  confined  to  the  unworthy. 

'  It  was  always  somewhat  difficult,  even  to  those  who  admired  and 
loved  him  tiest,  to  move  without  affectation  in  the  high  atmosphere 
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botb  of  thought  and  onotion  in  which  my  faiher  natunJIy  morcd. 

I  an  recollect  being  paralysed  as  a  child  by  having  my  meagre  convcr- 

Biional  uock  criticised,  .ami  by  being  required  to  pfoduce  from  my 

lessens  or  my  reading  something  of  mnrc  permanent  interest.     I  still 

thinik  this  is  a  mistaken  vioc  of  the  parental  relation,  but  for  the  mental 

ffmiuliu  it  gave  me  I  am  gralerul  yet.     i^ter,  vhen  tiavelHngcw/i/N/y/f 

wAh  my  iiidicT,  worn  with  heat  and  du«  and  railway-tnins  and  the  Jam 

MBit,  hit  own  fatigue  would  take  tlic  form  of  indignant  exclamations 

llui  we  did  not  gaie  wilh  more  avidity  on  what  wc  could  see  of  I'ans 

through  ihc  door  windon  of  a  crowded  omnibus. 

Vet  of  this  high  pressure  of  thought  aiKl  emotion  he  was  certainly  not 
conKJous.  He  iliought  that  all  were  made  of  the  same  fire  and  dew  as 
hiffiflcIC  It  was  always  a  certain  strain  to  be  long  alone  with  him,  to 
converse  with  him,  however  much  interested  in  the  subject  one  might 
be.  What  was  natural  to  him  tended  to  be  aflfcclation  in  another,  and 
hb  forceful  tcmpcrarocnt  demanded  compajiionship  without  allowing 
ituitivcly  for  strain  '  [i^d,). 

That  is  as  admirably  as  it  is  frankly  said.     Nor  would  the 

iticism  have  been  unjustified  even  to  the  day  of  the  Archbishop's 
.  Only  there  is  fell  to  be,  after  Wellington,  a  power  at 
tt-ilhin  him  which  mellows  znd  sweetens  and  spiritualises 
this  tendency  to  overbear. 

The  very  face  bears  witness  to  the  change.  Framed  as  it  was 
always  on  such  superb  lines,  it  gains  immeasurably  tn  beauty  as 
the  years  pass  over  it  The  best  witness  in  the  world  to  such 
a  change  notes  hs  reality  and  its  depth  iu  a  most  delightful  bit  of 

cmorj-  recorded  on  p.  587  of  vol.  i. 


'  My  mother  writes :  **  There  was  nothing  in  its  way  more  remarkable 
than  the  development  of  the  beauty  of  his  face  as  time  went  by.  As 
a  young  man  it  certainly  gave  good  promise,  but  eagerness  and  vivacity 
were  the  chief  things  that   his  face  then  expressed.     A  photograph 

him  taken  at  30  1>ears  scarcely  a  trace  of  reseniblance  to  the  last 
taken  by  Elliott  and  Fry.  It  is  impossible  even  for  those  who 
knew  him  well  to  trace  the  course  of  the  development.  With  most 
tees  there  is  a  groat  claii!»c.  but  though  in  many  ca-ses  new  lines  of 
power,  or  thought,  or  softening  can  be  seen,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
absolute  beauty  developes  so  markedly.  He  had  always  very  rich 
curves  in  the  mouth.  In  fact  it  was  scarcely  like  an  English  mouth  at 
all,  but  more  Italian  in  its  ticauty.  The  nose  was  always  fine  but  the 
sharp  delicate  wyA/i'nf  cut  of  the  nostril  seemed  to  get  sharper  and  finer 

time  went  on.     The  biow  developed  extraordinarily,  large  bumps 
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grew  over  the  arch  of  the  eye,  specially  during  the  last  14  or  15 
years  of  his  life.  He  took  to  growing  his  hair  longer  of  later  years, 
which  increased  his  likeness,  often  noticed,  to  John  Wesley.  When 
he  first  canic  to  1<ondon  the  nrtist  world  was  much  excited  about 
him,  and  more  than  one  wanted  to  paint  him.  At  the  first  Academy 
soiree  at  which  he  was  iicesem,  one  who  was  there  told  me  that  groups 
as  he  passed  would  eagerly  lum  round  to  look  at  him.  [  used  to  be 
afraid  that  when  his  hair  grew  whiter  it  would  not  furnish  a  strong 
enough  background  to  the  marked  features,  and  1  think  Herkoraer 
felt  this.  When  wc  asked  him  seven  or  eight  years  ago  to  paint  the 
portrait  which  according  to  immemorial  custonn  each  .Archbishop  had  to 
leave  at  I^mbeth,  he  urged  speed.  'I  can  wait,'  he  said,  *but  the 
subject  cannot.'  Vet  this  proved  not  to  be  so.  It  is  seldom,  I  think, 
that  the  growing  development  of  a  face  strikes  the  members  of  the 
family — yet  of  Ute  year*  we  have  often  talked  to  each  other  of  the 
changes  which  seemed  10  iis  all  very  rapid. 

One  cold  day  at  Milan,  on  our  way  home  from  Florence,  we  were 
standing  just  outside  S.  Ambrogio-  he  was  wearing  a  large  black 
cloak  and  had  flung  it  round  Ms  shoulder  in  an  Italian  manner  and 
was  looking  up  at  the  facade  of  the  church-  A  woman  who  was  passirtg 
caught  sight  of  him,  stood  still  to  look  and  exclaimed,  *  Che  be!  preie ! ' 

I  shall  never  forget  one  night  in  the  summer  of  1894.  I  had  been 
ill,  and  was  still  somewhat  of  an  invalid  and  was  unable  to  go  away 
with  him  to  pay  a  x-isit  to  which  we  were  both  looking  forward.  This 
depressed  him  a  good  deal,  and  we  had  various  other  anxieties  just  at 
that  time.  He  used  always  to  work  late,  and  this  night  he  came  into 
my  room  about  u  o'clock,  leaving  his  door  open.  My  room  was  dark 
and  as  he  stood  talking  to  roe  tbe  light  from  the  other  room  streamed 
out  on  him.  He  was  deeply  depressed  :  '  I  feel  aa  if  it  were  all  clo»ing 
in,*  he  said.  I  tried  to  take  the  points  one  by  one  and  show  that  they 
were  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  He  stood  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
I  could  not  think  of  the  anxieties  or  of  anytliing  but  the  cMiaordinary 
beauty  of  the  picture.  He  was  in  a  purple  cassock,  and  the  light 
caught  the  colour.  There  was  a  warm  tint  on  hi.i  face  from  the  inner 
room,  and  his  white  hair  shone  and  sparkled  like  frost.  His  featt]re> 
were  grave  almost  to  gloom  and  the  splendid  lines  of  hi.<t  profile  were 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  strong  light  and  deep  shade." ' 

And  wliat  h  the  moment  at  which  the  transformation  begins? 

Certainly,  the  chancellorship  at  Lincoln.  It  is  at  Lincoln  that 
the  spirit  In  him  takes  a  deeper  tone.  He  passes  out  of  the 
narrow  Academic  limitation.s  into  touch  M'ith  the  life  of  the 
Church  as  a  body.    Not,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  been  a  Church- 
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man  before  this.      On  the  contrary,  his   innermost  devotional 

ziAmis  had    been,  from   his   very  boyhood,  set  Churchwards. 

Tbey  were  pronouncedly  ecclesiastical.      Few  things  are  more 

interesting  in  the  Life  than  the  record  uf  the  aJTectionate  tnlimxcy 

of  himself  and  Lightfoot,  knit  by  the  bond  of  the  Canonical 

Hours.     The  letter  to  J.  B.  Liyhlfoot  on  the  formation  of  a  small 

society  for  holy    living,  headed    with  its    Non   nobis   Dominf, 

admits  us  into  the  innermost  secret  of  a  young  life  inflamed  with 

the  ardours  of  catholic  devotion.      The  sacrificial  effort  of  the 

confederated  lives  is  to  rest  on  iwthing  which  they  arc  not  as 

Christians  already  pledged  to  do.      'At  BaptiMii,  you  and    I, 

bcfurc  the  Blessed  Trinity,   before  all  Angels,  and  the  whole 

I       Cliurcli  in  heaven  and  earth,  made  three  solemn  vows.'    It  is  these 

^^vows  whicli  they  will  set  themselves  la  keep. 

^B^  '  We  promised  lo  leiiounce . . .  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world. 
^BrHave  we  c^en  attempted  this?  Again.  . . .  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
^^lertlie  Poor. .  . .  r.et  us  league  with  all  our  souU  and  hearts,  and  powers 
of  mind  and  body,  that  it  nuy  be  no  more  God's  witness  against  us, 
"Mjr  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  I^t  us  determine  while  our 
hearts  are  still  warm,  and  unchilled  by  the  lessons  of  the  world,  to  teach 
the  Piw: 

'We  nnay  begin  this  work  now.  Let  our  prayers  rise  np  a  continual 
incense  before  God,  for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  revival 
of  the  Church  in  otir  day;  many  outward  ordinances  want  nmending, 
a  whole  order  of  ministers  in  the  Church  has  become  extinct.  Fasting 
ud  other  spiriiu.-il  helps  are  cast  aside '  (i  S  'i  S^)- 

So  the  passionate  outburst  pours  on,  in  the  blessed  hopefulnev« 
and  thoroughness  of  a  youth  that  has  cun.secratcd  itself  to  God  ; 
and  every  syllabic  tingles  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  down  to 
the  closing  cries  of  entreaty  Ora  pre  me.  In  Christo  salus.  oka. 
^^»RA.  ORA  TKO  ME  MISERO.  So  again  to  his  friend  from  boyhood, 
^B.  F.  Wickenden,  in  September,  1849.  he  is  on  fire  with  his  first 
^Bfliscovery  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead  in  the  Alexandrine  Liturgy 
H»r  St.  Basil: 

l^f  'Remember, O  Ixird,  all  tho«e  who  are  already  at  rest.  Grant  rest  to 
their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  our  Holy  Fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  gather  them  together  in  a  green  pasture  and  lend  them  forth 
beside  the  waters  of  Lomfurt  in  a  parudise  far  from  all  grief,  sortow,  and 
inouraing,  in  the  glorious  light  of  Thy  Saints.' 

And,  after  several  other  quotations,  writes: 
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'  May  be  I  am  ralhcr  rash  in  sending  you  these  now,  while  I  am  hot 
about  them;  however  I  have  not  used  thein  yet,  nor  do  I  inlcnd  doing 
so  until  1  have  thought  a  good  deal  tiiore  coolly  about  thctn  than  at 
present.  However  I  want  to  hear  your  opinion  about  them  ;  that  they 
are  beautiful  is  beyond  doubt,  though  there  are  some  expressions  which 
we  should  both,  [  (unry,  agree  to  alter'  (i  83). 

This  itutinctive  delight  in  the  ancient  catholic  mould  of  prayer 
determined  his  devotional  lire  from  first  to  last,  even  when  he 
was  most  vehemently  severing  himself  from  that  Tractarianism 
which  was  6iled  with  the  same  spiritual  delight  as  he  in  our  rich 
heritage  of  liturgical  devotion.  It  shows  itself  with  singular 
humour  in  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  Presbyterian  Sei-vjce  to 
which  he  had  been  taken  tn  Scotland. 

All  this  was  in  him,  then,  from  the  days  of  these  earliest 
ardours,  when  his  boyhood  Idndlcd  into  worship.  But  it  remained 
for  Lincoln  to  set  currents  free  which  had  been  hitherto  hard- 
set.  His  soul  opened,  the  harshness  relaxed,  the  character  was 
enriched,  ajid  a  certain  warmth  and  graciousness  are  felt  where 
before  there  was  terror. 

Two  influences  seemed  to  have  specially  conspired  to  work  the 
change.  First,  the  old  Bishop  of  Lincoln  showed  to  him  the 
wonderful  treasures  of  tenderness,  of  generosity,  of  spiritual 
sincerity,  of  high  sacrifice,  of  intrepid  single-heartedness,  which 
could  be  consistent  with  the  intense  ecclesiastical  conservatism 
of  a  man  who  could  be  the  very  heart  of  the  antagonism  to 
Dr.  Temple's  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  Benson 
had  himself  put  out  in  the  Tnaa  the  noblest  and  most  passionate 
appeal  that  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  great  chief  whom  at 
Rugby  he  had  adored.  Yet  his  whole  heart  luved  this  Christopher 
of  Lincoln — loved  him  for  his  splendid  capacities  of  spiritual 
heroism,  for  his  personal  sanctity,  for  his  intensity  of  purpose,  for 
his  utter  surrender  to  God.  A  Churchman  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  he  was  also  the  very  soul  of  chivalrous  honour  and  ol 
undaunted  faith,  with  the  touch  of  a  prophet  upon  him,  giving 
dignity  tn  wh.it  might  have  been  otherwise  pedantic  and  bookish 
in  a  mind  so  remote  from  the  culture  and  temper  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Generations  of  old  dead  ecclesiastics  lived  again 
in  him.  He  was  a  living  example  of  what  their  greatness  had 
been,  even  if  he  illustrated  also,  with  equal  vividness,  their  pro- 
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verbal  limitations.       It  was  a  splendid  type  of  consecrated 
Kfiolanbip :  and  then  round  about  it  was  the  family  with  that 
Mmistalicablc  force  which  is  characteristic  of  the  VVordswonhs— 
a  forte  of  their  own,  totally  unworldly,  unaffected  by  circum- 
ahmcc.  with  a  childlike  incapacity  for  fear,  imtraramelled  by 
the  jhadow  of  self-consciousness,  with  the  large  freedom  that 
bdoi^  to  natural  things,     Into  the  full  pressure  of  this  force 
BcnJOQ  passed.     He  revelled  in  the  keen  intellectual  vigour  of 
a  family  so  devotedly  and  affectionately  domestic.    This  com- 
bination was  exactly  what  he  delighted  in.     The  inBuence  of 
Risefaolme  passed  into  his  life :  and  the  letters  to  Elizabeth  Words- 
L     WMth  are  a  delightful  record  of  the  passage. 
^M    Secondly,  Lincoln  brought  him  into  couch,  not  only  with  the 
■Apostolic  man  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  with  the  working  man 
^»tbe  bottom.     In  that  great  Bible  class  of  his  he  set  free  his 
hmnan  and  pastoral  impulses,  unfettered  by  scholastic  formalities. 
He  met  men  face  to  face  :  he  spoke  from  soul  to  soul.     It  was 
^i  novel  experience  to  him  to  find  himself  handling  life  in  the 
Brough,  moving  in  an  atmosphere  where  independent  and  crude 
■^coramon-sensc  worked    out    its    modem  problems  without  any 
^T^rd  to  the  traditions  of  culture.     He  felt  the  force  of  the 
^peal  made  by  the  simplicities  of  elemental   manhood.     His 
shrewdness  set  itself  joyfully  to  cope  with  theirs.     He  let  him* 
«]f  go  with  an  abandonment  that  won  their  hearts.     He  never 
got  nearer  to  the  flesh  and  btood  of  average  men  than  he  did  in 
those  few  years  at  Lincoln.    And  this  told  on  him.    It  opened 
frc«h  doors.     It  taught  him  his  powers.     It  softened  and  cn- 
beartcncd  him.     The  famous  class  of  great  ladies,  for  which  he 
did  so  much  in  later  days  at  Lambeth,  could  never  have  been 
what  it  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  earlier  class  of  artisans  at 
L^icoln. 

The  spiritual  transformation  that  was  bc^un  at  Lincoln  was 
completed  at  Truro,  sanctified  as  that  time  was  by  his  lifelong 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  his  eldest  boy.  Martin.  And  here  I  have 
my  one  serious  complaint  to  make  against  the  author  of  the  book. 
I  caiuiot  for  a  moment  allow  that  enough  is  made  of  the  five  years 
in  the  Cornish  bishopric.  It  appears  merely  as  a  bright  and 
happy  interlude  before  the  main  work  of  his  life  came  to  him. 
And.  in  a  sense,  it  can  wear  this  character.     It  was  so  quick :  it 
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swung  alon^;  with  such  a  rush:  it  was  followed  by  ycarsofstrcnuotts 
and  vaster  labour,  in  the  searching  light  of  the  supreme  throne 
The  enormous  range  of  industry  that  is  inevitable  to  the  arch- 
bishopric involved  the  larger  space  that  had  to  be  allowed  for  its 
record.    Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  remains  that  the  spiritual 
value  and  sitiiiificancc  of  the  Cornish  period  were  unique.    Never 
again,  in  the  after-years,  weighted  by  measureless  responsibilities, 
was  he  able  to  give  full  fling  to  the  joyous  outbreak  of  all  the 
strcn^  and  beauty  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  give  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God.     Down  there,  on  that  hidden  headland,  he  could  allov^* 
his   exuberant    energy  of  work    free    play,  unhindered   by  the 
anxieties  which    encumber  a  great    position    under    incessant 
critici.sm.      His   buoyant    idealism    was    kindled    by  the    poetic 
contrast  between  the  thing  that  he  found  to  hand  and  the  thing 
that  he  meant  to  da    All  his  creative  faculty  of  oi^anisation  was 
evoked,  v/ith  its  equal  delight  in  the  depth  of  the  foundations 
to  be  laid,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  smallest  detail  to  be  fore- 
seen.     His  warmth  of  feeling  responded   to   the  imaginative 
emotion   of  the  Cornish.      Strange  memories,  archaic   visions, 
hovered   mistily  over  uplands  and    hollows ;    the  Past,  in   its 
fa.scinating  shadowiness,  in  its  weird  oddities,  met  him  at  every 
turn  of  the  road  in  the  quaint  form  of  suggestive  aloofness  whicl) 
most  appealed  to  his  swift  curio-siiy.     Everything,  that  he  under- 
took, went  through  with  enthusiasm.      He  had  all  the  joy  of 
multitudinous  beginnings;  and  he  left  before  the  drag  had  began 
of  sccir^  to  tlie  continuance  of  what    had   been  begun,  among 
a  people  who  arc  quicker  to  welcome  than  they  are  stable  to 
sustain. 

Above  all,  Cornwall  gave  him  the  rare  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling the  dream  which  had  been  his  from  boyhood.  He  had 
been  pos.sea4cd  by  the  ideal  of  corporate  life  in  a  cathedral 
chapter  with  a  |>eculiar  intensity:  and  lot  he  was  set  not  only 
to  build  the  first  new  cathedral  that  had  been  built  since  the 
Reformation  in  England,  but  also  to  scheme  and  complete  the 
first  cathedral  chapter  that  had  to  be  organised  afresh  on  the  tra- 
ditional lines,  in  view  of  the  immediate  needs  in  ihc-ir  modern 
shape  which  it  was  the  primal  office  of  a  cathedral  to  meet. 
Has  it  ever  before  been  given  a  man  so  exactly  to  face  the  very 
task  which  his  entire  being  aspired  to  undertake  f     It  is,  perhaps. 
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a  challenge  from  which  roost  of  us  would  flinch.  Who  would 
not  shrink  to  whom  h  was  suddenly  said, '  Here  is  a  clear  (ickj. 
Go  ibmrard,  and  prove  the  worth  of  your  life's  dream,  without 
Jet  or  hindrance '  ?  But  Benson's  splendid  buoyancy  rose  to  the 
challenge.  Into  the  cathedral,  and  all  that  it  embodied  and 
involved,  he  flung  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  The  extracts  given 
in  the  book  from  addrcs.scs  and  sermons  arc  alive  with  the  passion 
of  the  hour.  They  give  some  impression  of  what  his  quivering 
personality  meant  to  an  outlying  people,  quick  to  catch  fire, 
sensitive  to  the  rarity  with  which  a  man  of  this  calibre  threw  in 
bis  whole  lot  with  them.  The  whole  time  was  one  prolonged 
rapture  of  welcome  and  of  joy.  Round  him  gathered  a  band 
of  young  men  to  whom  be  was  an  inspiration.  We  hear  of  one 
or  two  of  them  in  the  book  who  were  specially  dear.  But  there 
were  others,  in  many  directions,  and  of  many  types. 

And,  then,  who  can  find  words  to  tell  ofthe  depth  of  affection 
which  she  woke  in  Cornish  hearts,  whom  I  have  furborne  from 
mentioning,  because  it  is  so  impossible  to  mention  her  without 
saying  so  far  more  than  she  would  tolerate  or  for^ve  ?  Let  il 
only  be  understood  that  those  gifts  of  hb  wife,  which  arc  to  those 
who  know  them  incomparable  in  their  charm,  never  verified  their 
power  more  richly  than  to  CornwaU. 

And,  then,  there  was  the  abundant  call  made  upon  his  pricst- 
Hfiess.  upon  his  spirituality,  upon  his  beautiful  spirit  of  adoration, 
upon  his  pa-st'^-ral  love.  The  impulsive  religiousness  ofthe  people 
touched  him,  drew  deeply  upon  his  resotuxe^.  And  there  were 
the  ordinations,  with  all  their  fertile  intimacies  of  spirit.  And 
there  was  the  intense  spiritual  passion  of  his  chaplain  and  suc- 
ceteor,  to  stir  and  to  free  him.  Everything  combined  to  make 
those  five  years  the  •mating  years  of  his  character  and  life.  They 
were  to  him  like  fairy-years,  aglow  with  wonder.  Did  he  ever 
expand  so  liberally,  or  grow  so  rapidly  and  vividly,  as  in  the 
interval?  The  photographs  before  and  after  Truro  bear  the 
marks  of  the  great  change.  Lambeth  proved  him  to  be,  in 
lome  ways,  a  greater  man  than,  perhaps,  the  conditions  nf  Truro 
allowed  for;  but  was  he  ever  again  so  entirely  himself  at  his 
wry  best?  And  was  it  not  then  that  he  became  all  that  he 
proN'cd  himself  to  be  at  Lambeth?  The  Life  is  written  to  show 
us  the  man,  not  to  record  hislory.     And  it  is  in  view  of  the  man's 
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own  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  powers  that  Truro  is  no 
interlude,  but  of  supreme  importance. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  time  he  came  to  take  a  Retreat  for 
Oxford  Tutors  in  Keble  College,  and  it  is  impo}isibIe  for  ajxy 
who  were  there  ever  to  forget  the  magical  effect  of  his  presence 
and  of  his  teaching.  Wc  knew  ourselves  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  prince  in  the  spinttia.1  domain.  Never  had  we  heard  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  James  made  to  feel  so  like 
a  '  living  creature.'  The  salient  words  and  phrases  opened  out 
unanticipated  secrets.  Every  syllable  became  pregnant  with 
some  new  inspiration.  And  then  it  was  that  he  told  us  some- 
thing of  the  story  of  his  own  self-mastery,  and  how  he  had 
learned  the  supremacy  of  love  over  power  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Never  again  did  I  hear  him  teach,  with  such  sure  force  and 
lascination.  the  deep  things  of  God.  That  Retreat,  we  always 
believe,  had  its  say  in  determining  the  offer  of  the  primacy.  For 
we  were  enkindled  ;  and  when,  Just  at  the  crisis  of  decision,  we 
heard  that,  after  all.  the  profound  respect  felt  for  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  was  rendering  it  impossible  to  pass  him  over,  we  wrote 
eager  letters  to  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  praying  for  this  chief 
to  be  given  us,  who  would  place  himself  in  the  forefront  of  all  the 
new  spiritual  movements  expressed  in  Missions  and  Retreats,  and 
would  be  the  living  captain  of  the  younger  men.  The  appeals 
reached  the  Prime  Minister's  car  at  the  moment  when  the  fateful 
determination  was  being  taken,  and  it  may  not  be  vain  of  us  to 
think  that  they  may  just  have  made  the  difference  in  the  final 
decision.  However  that  may  be.  I  am  certain  that  the  buoyant 
radiancy  of  his  spirit  was  then  at  its  height.  And  the  height  had 
been  attained  at  Truro,  Afterwards,  masterful  as  he  proved 
himself  in  many  directions,  one  never  quite  missed  the  tone  of 
fatigue  in  the  voice  and  of  anxiety  in  the  spirit,  which  told 
of  the  awful  pressure  of  great  affairs. 

The  story  of  the  Primacy  is  told  at  length  in  the  book,  and 
we  can  see  there  well  enough  the  special  directions  in  which  his 
stress  was  laid — the  pulling  together  of  the  forces  of  the  Church; 
the  rmphasis  on  the  missionarj'  responsibilities  of  the  Church  as 
a  body  ;  the  keen  desire  to  secure  reform  in  abuses  of  patronage, 
and  in  slackness  of  discipline:  the  insistence,  not  without  wrath, 
on  'he  attention  due  from  the  Bishops  to  their  civil  duties  in  the 
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Haor  of  Lords ;  the  skilful  energy  put  out  tott-ards  the  Church 
ia  (he  East,  expressed  through  the  Assyrian  Mission,  and  so 
arcfiiUy  considered  in  the  matter  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  in 
Jemsileni;  the  mingled  subtlety  and  strength  with  which  he 
worked  out  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  between  Canterbury  and 
tbe  colonial  bishoprics.  Perhaps  the  book  might  have  brought 
M  more  prominently  his  direct  reversal  of  the  policy  which  had 
hitherto  determined  the  relations  between  the  Metropolitan  and 
his  Provincials.  Archbishop  Tait  had  ruled  by  diplomatic 
maoagcment  and  by  a  strong  hand.  The  bishops  were  excluded, 
u  fir  as  possible,  from  consultation.  Matters  of  policy  were 
ddennincd  beforehand  by  the  chiefs,  and  then  were  submitted  for 
asscDU     The  new  Archbishop  set   himself  at  once  to  secure 

It^Iir  and  systematic  co-operation  between  the  entire   body 
of  fats  Bishops.     He  drew  them  together  for  special   days  of 
Cooferenee  and  Prayer ;  he  aimed  at  concerted  action ;   he  had 
a  statesman's  eye  for  large  policies,  and  deep  were  his  complaints 
at  the  tendency  of  the  Bishops   to    absorb   their  energies   in 
diocesan  business.      The  famous  outbreak  against  the  influeocfl 
of  Samuel  Wilberforce  has,  of  cour.-=e,  an  ironical  exaggeration 
in  it.      He  docs  not  really  mean  that  we  diall  'execrate  his 
Bitmory.'     It  is  stupid  not  to  recc^nise  the  intentional  excess 
'     ID  the  phrase ;  but  he  uses  the  irony  of  excess  in  order  to  express 
H  tbe  inteoflty  of  his  feeling  against  a  diocesanism  which,  out  of  the 
very  heat  of  its  local  energy,  is  liable  to  become  as  datigerous 
—  a  vice  as  the  parochialism  of  an  energetic  parish  priest. 
P     And  then,  of  course,  full  and  lengthy  justice  is  done  to  the 
beroic  moment  of  the  Lincoln  Judgement — 'the  most  courageous 
act  that  has  come  out  of  Lambeth  since  the  days  of  Laud.' 
Nerve,  krMwIedgc,  skill,  it  most  certainly  showed.     The  severest 
strain  on  his  personal  courage  lay  in  the  decision  to  undertake 
the  Trial     The  success  of  the  Judgement  has  blotted  out  the 
terrible  uncertainties  that  beset  this  decision.     It  was  a  venture 
almost  wholly  in  the  dark ;     no  one  could  foretell  the  result. 
Could   a   distracted  Church,  heated  with  passion,  endure    the 
strain  of  .so  critical  an  experiment?   No  one  could  exactly  define 
HOie  authority  of  the  court,  still   less  could  they  determine  its 
relation  to  the  secular  coiuls.     Xht:  Archbishop  could  only  hope 
I  to  be  obeyed,  if  he  judged  the  case  freely,  without  subservience 
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to  Privy  Council  decisions;  yet  he  could  only  hope  to  sec  his 
Judgement  legalised  if  the  Privy  Council  could  be  found  to  be  in 
accord  with  it.  The  pressure  against  the  venture  came  from 
many  whom  he  was  most  accustomed  to  trust.  The  indignity 
done  to  Bishop  King  by  such  a  trial  was  enough  to  kindle  a  fire 
of  indignation,  and  the  mean  and  unreal  character  of  the  artificial 
attack  ju^ificd  its  dismissal  as  contemptible.  The  Archbishop 
hardly  seems  to  have  allowed  enough  for  this,  nor  for  the  misery 
to  those  who  loved  him  of  seeing  a  man  like  Bishop  King  sub- 
mitted to  so  cnicl  a  process  by  such  unworthy  means.  And  he 
U  unfair  to  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  High  Churchmeti 
against  the  court — suspicions  which  were  natural  enough  to 
those  who  knew  and  remembered  how  easily  the  judgements 
of  secular  courts  could  be  palmed  ofiT  upon  them  as  of  spiritual 
authority,  because  they  were  transmitted  through  spiritual  organs. 
This  is  a  peril  from  which  u-e  have  not  yet  escaped  ;  and  it  was 
always  &  pre&sing  danger  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  TaJt,  They 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  cruelly  deceptive  than  to  have 
a  Father  in  God  claiming  spiritual  obedience  for  a  decision  in 
which  they  recognize,  in  spite  of  all  disguises,  the  familiar  voice 
of  the  Privy  Council.  How  could  they  tell,  then,  of  the  subtlety 
which  would  enable  the  Archbishop  to  deliver  a  Judgement  ol 
hLs  own,  in  spite  ol  the  decisions  which  had  been  given,  or  again, 
of  the  meekness  which  would  induce  the  Privy  Council  to  bow 
under  an  ecclesiastic's  over-ruling?  The  Archbishop  clung  to  Ws 
strong  point — '  if  he  declined  jurisdiction,  he  might  be  compelled 
by  a  mandamus  from  the  Queen's  Bench  to  exercise  it;  if  he 
exercised  discretionary  power  to  veto  the  ca^,  he  was  assuming 
that  he  possessed  jurisdiction,  and  this  might  on  appeal  be 
denied.'  There  is  a  capital  sketch  of  ugly  possibilities  drawn  u^ 
by  him  on  p.  329  :  j 

'It  would  be  an  ugly  chapter  of  Ciiurch  History  if  it  should  rur 
thus  in  the  heading  :^Abp  declines  to  admit  his  own  jurisdiction— 
Privy  Council  decides  that  Abp's  jurisdiction  is  undoubted — Abp  ir 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  declines  to  hear  the  case — Privy  Cound 
again  applied  to,  to  compel  Abp  to  hear  case — Privy  Council  decide: 
that  Abp  should  hear  the  case — Abp  hears  accordingly  and  decides  ir 
two  particulars  against  ptaintiffs — Privy  Council  applied  to,  to  revers* 
judgctncnt  gf  Abp — Privy  Council  reverses  it. 
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[Postscript  by  the  Archbishop] — 

Of  course  nothing  can  stop  t/Us — tbcy  would  apply.' 

And  again,  on  p.  3.17  there  is  an  exceedingly  clever  list  of  reasons 
.given  him  for  di5mis5ing  the  case : 

*i  am  to  dismiss  the  case  because  the  complainants  are  unworthy  oT 
consideration. 

I  am  to  dismiss  the  asx  in  order  to  use  my  "  discretion." 

I  am  to  dismiss  it  because  otherwise  my  Suffragans  will  be  embar- 
rassed by  many  complaints. 

I  am  to  dismiss  it  to  save  my  reputation  as  a  strong  Archbishop*. 

—  To  dismiss  it  because  the  complainants  went  straight  to  my  Court 
instead  of  going  first  to  persuade  the  Up  of  Lincoln. 

—  To  dismiss  it  because  I  shall  be  thought  to  be  influenced  by 
bwyefit. 

I     —  To  dismiss  it  because  the  lawyers  alt  think  1  ought  to  hear  it. 

—  To  dismiss  it  tiecause  it  is  an  indignity  (o  the  Bp  of  Lincoln  to 
hear  it. 

—  To  dismiss  it  because  he  himscU"  will  not  plead  if  accused  by 
soch  persons. 

—  To  dismiss  it  because  the  Bp  of  Oxford  refused  to  hear  the  case 
inst  Mr.  Carter  and  his  discretion  was  upheld. 

—  To  dismiss  it  because  ail  the  High  Church  party  will  rally  round 
me  if  I  do.' 

Probably  now  every  one  would  ^rcc  that  he  decided  r^htly ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  view  of  his  extraordinary  skilful- 
ness  in  the  Judgement  that  followed,  that  this  agreement  has 
been  reached.  It  is  the  Judgement  that  has  justified  the  tremen- 
dous venture.  We  are  at  this  moment  learning  how  the  reverse 
result  can  damage  the  authority  which  has  not  the  like  skill  to 
make  good  its  risky  claim. 

The  famous  Judgement  revealed  lo  an  astonished  public  the 
superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  expert  who  knows  what  he  is 
handling,  over  the  lawyer  who  deals  with  it  from  outside.  It 
beat  the  lawyers  on  their  own  ground.  It  was  obviously  a  finer 
and  truer  estimate  of  the  case  than  any  which  they  could  form  ; 
it  was  based  on  far  more  delicate  and  complete  knowledge;  it 
brought  instincts  into  play  which  were  vital  in  determining  the 
protMbilities,  and  of  which  your  lawyer,  as  .luch.  is  incapable; 
it  jixlgcd  matters  in  their  right  historical  perspective,  and  lawyers 
have  no  historical  persiwctive.    Yet  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
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is  above  all  things  an  htstoncal,  not  a  legal  docutnent;  it  is  a 
scaled  book  to  any  but  to  those  who  can  c-stimatc  the  process 
and  the  pressure  through  which  it  took  its  precarious  form. 
Above  all  it  asks  to  be  considerod  in  the  light  of  that  vast 
liturgical  background  to  which  it  appeals,  and  to  understand 
which  is  a  science  of  ilJiclf.  The  Archbishop  was  in  all  this 
wholly  beyond  the  criticism  of  the  excellent  gentlemen  who 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  delicate  mystery  of  Christian  Worship 
the  temper  and  experiences  of  a  law-court.  He  walked  round 
them ;   they  had  to  let  him  alone. 

Still  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  this  victory  was  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  some  questionable  subtleties.  The  Judgement,  In 
deference  to  the  lawyers,  accepts  practically  the  same  rigid  view 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  has  of  late  caused  such  serious 
trouble,  and  which  is,  surely,  rendered  obsolete,  morally  and 
historically,  by  the  total  abandonment  of  alt  the  conditions  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  apply,  and  of  the  principle  which  it 
existed  to  assert  The  Act  of  Uniformity  is  the  antithesis,  the 
alternative,  of  toleration;  but  wc  have  all  adopted  toleration. 
It  is  in  order  to  obviate  the  rigidity  of  this  Act  that  the  Arch- 
bishop has  to  press  a  theorj'  of  Ceremonies  and  Ceremonial  use 
which  IS  uncomfortably  artificial,  allowing  the  Chalice  to  be  mixed, 
the  Altar  candles  to  be  lighted,  before  the  Office  begins,  so  tha,t 
thus  there  is  no  Ceremony  introduced. 

However,  it  saved  the  day  ;  it  saved  the  position  ;  it  broke  up 
prosecutions ;  it  gave  a  valid  ground  on  which  men  could  agree 
and  could  act ;  it  shattered  the  reputation  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  strange  belief  that  the  Church  was  not  after  all  the  best 
interpreter  of  what  its  own  worship  meant.  Its  value,  its  autho- 
rity, to  strong  churchmen  lay  in  this — that  however  intricate 
some  of  the  conclusions,  nevertheless  the  continuity  of  the  Litur- 
gical ritual  before  and  after  the  Reformation  was  treated  as 
absolute.  The  whole  discussion  was  grounded  upon  this  basis; 
and  this  was  the  real  matter  at  issue.  Details  were  of  little 
importance  so  long  as  the  Eucharistic  Action  itself  retained  its 
inherent  identity. 

And  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Archbishop  should,  in  his 
Judgement,  have  suffered  himself  to  minimise  the  dispute,  and 
to  declare  that  the  points  in  question  in  no  sense  touched  the 
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validHy  of  the  Sacrament.    For  however  true  in  theory  this 

m^lit  be,  it  was  not  true  fn  fact.     In  fact,  he  was  deciding, 

to  3  Cbttrch  breathless  with  anxiety,  the  continuity  of  its  life. 

This  was  the  issue  challenged    under   the    minutiae  of  rituaL 

)id  the  use  and  custom   of  the  historical   Church  have   any 

iearmg  on  the  Rite,  as   it  stood   in  the  Prayer  Book?     Was 

there    a   past  behind    it?      Did    the    Prayer   Hook    record    the 

purification    of  a  Form,  the  structure  of  which    was  already 

determined  by  paramount  and  unchangeable  conditions,  or  did 

it  offer  a  new  and  isolated  and  complete  ceremony,  originated 

in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  be  judged  without  regard  to 

its  spiritual  pcd^rce? 

That  was  an  issue  serious  enough.  It  ran  down  to  the  very 
ritals  of  the  Church.  And  tbcLmcolo  Judgement  was  absolutely 
decisive  on  this  vital  issue 


But,  able  and  impressive  as  his  Primacy  proved  itself  in  many 
tions,  it  is  still  the  man  himself  who  holds  our  chief  interest. 
'And  ail  the  more  because,  throughout  the  Primacy,  we  arc  given 
the  accompaniment  of  the  diary  on  which  the  son  has  so  largely 
and  rightly  drawn.  It  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  diary  can  be. 
It  abounds  with  the  very  best  that  the  man  has  it  in  him  to 
put  out.  It  is  admirably  free,  spontaneous,  fertile,  and  varied. 
It  is  charged  with  good  matter  and  with  brilliant  phra:^ing.  It 
has  singularly  few  lapses  of  temper  or  of  judgement,  and  no 
bcttemess,  though,  now  and  again,  it  is  angry.  Above  all,  it 
lets  us  kiiovi-,  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  his  inner  heart,  in 
its  fears  and  depressions,  in  its  cries  and  humilities,  in  its 
aavings  and  prayers,  as  before  God.  It  has  beauty  and  pathos 
and  passion,  with  much  of  the  artist's  emotion,  and  of  the 
aefaolar's  aspiration.  It  presents  a  portrait  of  the  soul,  such 
as  one  would  desire  the  worst  enemy  of  prelacy  to  ponder 
«zid  weigh.  I  know  nothing  which  I  should  be  so  glad  to 
lay  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  doubted  what  sort  of  man, 
and  what  sort  of  Christian,  an  Archtushop  could  be. 

The  personality  is  the  dominant  element  in  the  book:  and 
to  say  that,  is  to  suggest  the  limitations  of  its  value. 

The  character  that  emerges  is  so  curiously  individual  that 
it  (ails  to  be  representative.     There  is  nothing  typical  about  it. 
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It  speaks  Tor  itself,  and  for  hardly  anybody  else.  It  is  built  up 
out  of  &  complication  of  experiences  and  interests  which  gave 
it  personal  peculiarity,  it  touched  life  on  many  sides,  but  the 
points  of  its  contact  are  so  individually  unique  that  they  do 
not  explain  themselves  to  others.  Qu.ilitics  met  in  him  which 
did  not  account  for  their  bond.  He  stood  for  a  special  and 
strange  combination  of  capacities,  generally  found  apart.  This 
adds  to  the  interest  of  his  life,  but  it  also  detaches  him  some- 
what from  his  kind-  He  is  accidental,  as  it  were.  He  is  not 
the  embodiment  of  what  other  men  mean,  or  fail,  to  be  No 
men  ranged  themselves  behind  him,  finding  in  him  their  natural 
exponent.  Rather,  men  were  a  little  puzzled.  They  could  not 
trace  the  unity,  the  coherence,  that  makes  a  character  Intel lif^ible. 
They  could  never  tell  how  far  he  went  with  them,  or  where  he 
would  Ktop.  He  often  appeared  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  from 
the  main  direction.  His  attitude  was  incalculable.  He  was 
apt  to  look  strained  and  elaborate  to  the  spectator  who  could 
not  understand  how  he  had  arrived  at  this  or  that  position. 
His  treatment  of  life  wore  an  air  of  eclecticism;  it  was  too 
privately  personal ;  it  held  together  contradictory  elements : 
it  did  not  divulge  the  principle  of  its  consistency.  For,  indeed, 
the  consistency  lay  only  in  the  exceptional  idiosyncrasies  of 
his  character.  No  general  principles  would  interpret  it.  This 
made  him  somewhat  bewildering  as  a  leader.  In  order  to 
know  what  significance  to  give  to  his  public  utterances,  you  had 
to  know  him  as  Dr.  Lightfoot,  or  Dr,  Wcstcott.  or  Dr.  Davidson 
knew  him.  Otherwise  he  would  often  seem  to  be  giving  familiar 
phrases  an  artificial  meaning.  He  would  use  theological  expres- 
sions, which  were  public  property,  in  an  esoteric  sense. 

This  tendency  was  aggravated  by  his  well-known  love  of 
Thucydidean  complexities  of  speech.  He  delighted  in  packed 
epigrams,  in  forced  allusions,  in  enigmatic  antitheses.  These 
were  often  individually  brilliant;  but  there  was  no  intelligible 
process  visible  by  which  they  arrived,  or  hung  together.  They 
gave  an  appearance  of  iitcoherency.  The  reader,  or  the  hearer, 
found  himself  leaping  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  were  crossing 
a  stream  on  stcpptng--stones.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  his  breath 
on  one,  he  had  to  jump  to  another,  and  generally  at  some  strange 
angle.     Progress,  under  these  conditions,  is  intricate  and  uncon- 
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ndng.  Vou  may  possibly  get  across  with  eflTort,  but  you 
ca.nnot  recall  the  stages,  ;uid  you  doubt  whether  you  could  do 
it  Agaia  This  style  left  always  an  impression  of  over-elaboration, 
a  scries  of  detached  fragments  of  suggestive  thought  oddly 
broi^ht  together,  rather  than  of  a  persuasive  process  of  reasoning 
that  had  been  willingly  followed.  It  is  most  interestii^  to  sec, 
from  the  book,  how  instinctive  this  liabit  of  intricate  elaboration 
was,  (or  it  is  at  its  height  in  the  expressions  of  himself  which 
are  most  private  and  most  spontaneous :  g.^.  in  the  intimate 
notea  of  affection  or  chafT  written  by  him  to  one  who  was  his 
spiritual  son,  A.  J.  Mason.  Here,  where  the  absolute  spontaneity 
13  obvious,  the  allusive  intricacy  overlays  the  very  humour,  until 
it  requires  a  commentary  to  elucidate  it. 

And  then,  with  this  curious  natural  tendency  to  complication 
and  to  elaboration,  there  belonged  to  his  temperament  the 
artistic  delight  in  a  situation  as  such,  which  made  him  take 
inctively  the  dramatic  attitude  which  it  evoked.  Dr.  VerraU's 
invaluable  Jieminisfenef  h:i8  caught  thi.<i  phase  of  the  character 
with  admirable  courage  and  precision ; 


^kpist 
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'As  a  Headmaster  and  always,  to  my  eyes,  he  was,  Urst  of  all  and 
above  all,  an  unsorp»s»ble  actor  of  noble  parts ;  and  this  be  was  by 
rinue  of  two  qualities,  first,  the  extraordinary  range  of  his  social  and 
penonal  interests,  and  secondly,  his  high  estimate  of  spectacular 
function  as  an  index  and  monitor  of  sach  interests,  a  visible  picture  of 
society,  directly  corrective  through  physical  sensation  to  oarrowness, 
lowness,  and  scllishness'  (i  216), 


After  describing  the  minute  and  punctilious  arrangements  for 
the  Headmaster's  entry  into  chapel,  Dr.  Vcrrall  proceeds: 

'So  stately  and  beautiful  was  the  thing  to  which  they  led,  so  orna- 
mental to  our  common  life,  so  full  of  a  social  and  religious  poctiy, 
which,  without  knowing  it,  we  felt  .  .  . 

In  judging  from  what  internal  disposition  this  outward  eflect  pro- 
ceeded, we  necessarily  quit  the  limits  of  thai  which  can  be  tested  or 
proved-  For  myself  1  am  convinced — and  the  Archbishop  showed 
himself  to  me  in  every  kind  of  unguarded  intimacy  during  many  years 
— that  his  grandeur  in  social  function  was  simply  the  expression  uf 
his  strangely,  and  in  very  truth  incredibly,  vivid  interest  in  persons 
and  their  social  relations  to  one  another,  (ie  acted  well  the  greatness 
of  buge  human  connexions,  because  he  intensely  fell  it '  (i  317). 
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That  is  perfectly  intelligible  if  you  had  persona!  knowledge  of 
him,  10  explain  how  much  was  due  to  the  glamourous  infjiience 
of  his  imaginative  appreciation  of  the  situation.  But,  of  course, 
to  the  outsider,  there  could  be  no  tangible  coherence  in  these 
successive  dramatisations.  They  were  bound  to  look  to  him 
unreal,  and  a  bit  fanlaslic.  Yet  they  were  due  to  sheer  natural 
instinct  in  the  man  him.self,  though  often  they  did  mean  that 
he  was  more  mastered  by  circumstance  than  he  quite  knew 
himself,  and  that  he  was  tempted  to  let  his  imagination  drape 
up  unworthy  conditions,  until  they  assumed  an  unreal  validity 
in  his  own  eyes. 

Perhaps  this  appears  most  in  his  intense  conservatism.  It 
is  wonderful  how  fertilely  his  dramatic  power  could  work,  io 
endowing  with  worth  almost  any  pubEIc  institution.  True,  be 
is  acutely  conaciou<)  of  the  spiritual  callousness  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  of  the  hoUowncss  of  its  support  of  the  Church. 
He  uses  very  strong  language  about  this.  The  temper  of  the 
House  is  abhorrent  to  him,  it  paralyses  his  nerves.  Vet  nothing 
shakes  his  belief  in  it.  To  touch  it,  is  to  threaten  the  Church. 
All  aacicDt  institutions  have  one  foe,  whom  they  must  unite 
to  oppose,  if  they  would  hope  to  survive.  Nothing  can  be 
fiinnicr  than  his  indignation  at  the  clfort  to  get  rid  of  Addington, 
and  to  break  up  the  territorial  authority  of  the  bishops.  He  sees 
in  people  Hke  Lord  Midleton  and  Mr.  John  Talbot,  who  favour 
some  such  policy,  nothing  but  dangerous  Girondists,  recklessly 
flinging  themselves  into  the  van  of  the  Revolution,  which  will 
then  devour  its  own  children.  Do  they  not  see  that,  by  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  Episcopal  properties,  they  are  only 
teaching  others  how  to  deal  with  the  estates  which  they  now 
call  theirs?  Since  then  Addington  has  been  sold,  yet  Peper- 
harrow  is  still  intact,  nor  has  Lord  Midleton 's  head  rolled  into 
the  basket  of  the  guillotine  on  Tower  HilL 

This  idealising  faculty  found  characteristic  expression  in  verse, 
with  which  he  took  infinite  and  delighted  pains.  Generally  the 
outcome  is  overloaded,  though  there  is  great  richness  of  mystic 
symbolism,  after  the  Elizabethan  manner,  He  loved  the  quip 
and  phantasy  of  George  Herbert :  and  so  has  buried  his  art 
But  there  is  a  beautiful  sample  of  verse  written  in  a  game,  on 
the  motto  '  Whoever  said  so  ? '     And  one  poem  is  simple  enough 


to  ga  straight  to  the  heart,  with  its  exquisite  tenderness, '  On  the 

iSanm'il  646). 

Tliere  are  some  touches,  chiefly  in  the  diar)',  of  delightful 
hamour — such  as  the  comment  on  the  pressure  put  on  him  to 
ittend  this  or  that  function  by  hinting  that,  if  not,  Cardinal 
Manning  will  be  invited:  it  is  like  calling  'Pussy.  Pussy  I' 
in  order  to  make  a  dog  cat  its  dinner.  Or  again,  that  other 
&nious  criticism  on  your  Roman  friends,— that  they  talk  so 
pleasantly  and  humanly  until  they  suddenly  drop  a  remark  so 
strangely  remote  that  you  feel  inclined  to  stop  and  say,  'Are 
you  ill?" 

He  was  vehemently  anti-Roman  :  and  this  antipathy,  perhaps, 
grew  under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln.  It 
nude  it  hopeless  for  him  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Halifax 
over  the  matter  of  our  Orders,  even  if  he  had  not  been  upset  by 
ihc  method  in  which  he  was  approached.  He  had  an  acute 
perception  of  the  possibility  of  being  decoyed  into  a  false 
position,  and  he  felt  how  the  resistance  of  Cardinal  Vaughan 
would  prevail  in  the  long  run  over  the  simplicity  of  the  Pope, 
who  was  only  able  to  show  himwlf  benignly  favourable  through 
his  astounding  ignorance  of  the  English  .stttution.  It  is  doleful 
to  read  of  an  opportunity  missed,  and  one's  heart  bleeds  for  the 
disappointment  of  Lord  Halifax,  whose  nobleness  of  nature  and 
fcivcncy  of  belief  had  put  out  all  their  force  into  a  splendid 
rentare  for  unity;  but  it  is  diflicult  now  to  say  whether  greater 
Ibnrardncss  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  could  have  baffled 
the  sinister  influences  that  finally  swept  over  the  hopes  raised 
by  Portal  and  Duchesne. 

There  is  one  most  remarkable  blank  in  his  interests.  Living 
IS  he  did  through  a  period  crowded  with  storms  of  revolutionary 
thought,  be  never  appears  to  be  even  touched  by  them.  There 
a  oo  mental  conflict  whatever.  There  is  no  sign  of  his  having 
ever  been  inside  the  philosophical  atmosphere,  or  of  his  having 
experienced  at  all  the  problems  of  dialectical  doubt.  He  never 
shows  himself  at  home  vnxh  them.  He  never  has  anything  to 
B»y  about  them.  All  the  currents  of  the  intellectual  movement 
were  brought  nigh  to  him  through  Henry  Sidgwick,  his  brother- 
bi-law  and  intimate  friend  But  nothing  happens.  He  is 
napenetrated,  untouched.      His  fine  scholarship  delights  in  the 
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products  of  modern  criticism,  but  metaphysical  language  hardly 
cxistA  for  him.  His  Faith  never  quivers.  It  is  amazing  that 
any  one  of  his  great  cipacity  and  keenness  should  have  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  the  mid-century  without  even  the  smell 
of  the  fire  being  upon  him. 

Naturally,  the  reminiscence  of  him  given  in  the  book  by  the 
late  I'rofcssor  Sidgwick,  whose  death  is  a  national  loss,  is  full  of 
moral  insight,  excellently  conveyed. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Life  has  been  produced  have 
made  it  impo,s.sible  to  tell  the  extraordinary  ha|)pincs<i  of  his 
home — the  inimitable  charm  of  a  wife  who  unites  the  keen 
Sidgwick  brain  with  inexhaustible  warmth  of  heart;  the  poet 
son  ;  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  whole  family. 

But  one  thing  there  is  which  the  Life  has  lifted  high — the 
intense  spirit  of  worship  which  was  the  core  of  his  entire 
raaiihood.  From  first  to  last,  this  never  flags  or  fails.  Prayer 
is  the  iiLspiration  of  boyhood,  of  youth,  as  of  old  age.  And 
not  only  prayer,  but  out  of  his  heart  there  break  those  special 
cries  of  humiliation  which  .ire  known  only  to  those  who  move 
close  to  the  ranks  of  Saints.  That  utter  abasement  of  soul, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  true  spiritual  life  from  which  the 
world  is  helplessly  excluded,  was  his  familiar  experience.  There 
is  no  mistaking  its  genuine  language.  It  is  poured  out  in  the 
hidden  silences  recorded  in  the  diary — language  as  of  a  soul 
prostrate  in  the  dust  at  the  misery  of  its  own  insufHciency. 
Whenever  he  is  alone,  unsolaced  by  the  need  of  action,  the 
melancholy  of  a  profound  self-distrust  possesses  him.  Here 
is  none  of  the  complacency  of  success,  the  smooth  sati.sfaction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  It  is  not  too  often  that  we  catch 
on  the   lips  of  an  Anglican  prelate  the  ascetic  speech  of  the 

ints  of  God,  so  startling  in  its  intensity,  so  alarming  by  its 

acerity.     On  October  lo,  1HJS4,  he  writes  in  his  dinry; 

'How  can  one  help  perplexing  oneself  in  such  a  pkcc  as  this? 
I  find  in  myself  no  fitness  for  it.  I  could  not  resist,  I  had  no  right  to 
resisi.  If  calls  exist,  called  I  was ;  againsi  my  will.  An  unfit  man,  not 
unlit  in  his  humilily  subjective,  but  clearly  seeing  himself  by  God's  help 
as  be  is — yet  called.  Follows  from  that,  that  there  is  something  unknown 
in  God's  counsels  for  the  Church  and  for  His  poor  scn-ant,  whum  He  will 
not  let  fall  to  the  ground  for  simply  noMng,  for  His  own  love  to  the 
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tcafl— something  He  meara  to  have  done  by  one  unfit  for  the  great 
plux.  Well  then,  he  will  be  fit  for  the  iliing  He  wants  to  have  done. 
Tim  make  him  fit— and  I«,  O  God,  whatever  it  be,  be  good  for  Thy 
Ckurcb.    It  is  in  Thy  Hand '  (Ji  33}. 

H    Ob  April  34.  i^S5>  Again: 

^H    * "  Non  est  crcatura  tam  parva  et  vilis  quae  Dei  bonitatem   non 

^"  leprsesentet." 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  girl  of  13  or  13  turn  out  of  a  door  and  walk  on 
before  me — dirty,  torn— her  face  was  as  if  it  bad  been  pressed  flat, 
and  reccn'ered  itself  a  little.  Hei  knee  was  weak  so  that  she  seemed 
to  throw  out  her  left  foot  as  ^  as  it  would  go,  and  pull  it  in  again 
by  way  of  walking — lilting  out  with  half  her  body  earli  step,  to  gain 
the  requisite  ponderancc.  She  has  to  live  a  life  out  under  these 
timitalions — and  there  was  not  in  her  look  any  apparent  efTecl  of  on 
■deal,  cw  of  a  icltancc,  yet  there  is  in  her  remaining  nrgnnization,  and 
[  doubt  not  in  her  spirit,  quite  enough  to  show,  quite  enough  to 
tike  in  and  give  out  the  "CJoodness  of  God."  It  wants  redemption 
—deliverance  and  clearance.  And  I  doubt  not  that  there  ts  abundant 
ftrvHas  tt  vUitas  in  me,  who  am  unfettered  bodily,  and  haw,  or  think 
I  haii-e,  an  ideal,  to  make  a  siill  less  fettered  being  wonder  how  in 
the  world  my  limitations  can  possibly  be  got  over.  It  can  be  only  by 
Ww  and  Xvrywo'it ;  O  to  JVC  and  to  \x/rtt '  (ii  54). 

On  July  3t ,  1 895,  he  writes : 

'My  last  evening  at  Lambeth,  at  least  this  year  Six  months  gone 
like  a  shadow,  and  rather  a  dark  one ;  gone  yet  abiding.  A  life 
itb  so  much  to  do  that  none  can  be  done  tivU  and  &0  complicated 
tith  traditions  of  what  is  essential  that  much  is  not  worth  doing— and 
chaiader  and  i  iao  SffifmntM,  what  becomes  of  /lim  ?  and  what  is  to 
become  of  him ;  Mbercrc  is  the  only  word  which  can  be  wrfltcn  over 
Ihii  half  year  (and  nearly  a// others) — Yes,  Omnium  annorum  meontm, 
Dmnine,  omnium  dieruin,  miserere,  miserere '  ^ii  649). 

The  voice  of  the  soul,  as  it  first  spoke  through  the  Psalms, 
is  speaking    again    from  the  throne  of  Augustine.      He  was 

I  curiously  sensitive  to  Uic  splendour  nf  a  great  historical  position. 
bnt  no  glamour  of  the  world  has  hushed  the  true  spiritual  cry. 
The  masterful  vehemence  of  temper  may  be  not  wholly  con- 
quered, but  the  deeper  experience  is  steadily  making  way, 
and  ;nv-ectcfling  and  enriching  the  life  that  fell  asleep  so  swiftly, 

I,.  JB  the  Home  of  God,  on  October  iz,  1896. 
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In  his  own  words,  twenty  }rears  before,  he  sums  up  the  change 
which  had  already  then  begun  its  work : 

'  The  masterful  feeling  is  quite  gone,  and  one  quite  forgets  how  one 
used  to  think  it  was  the  work  of  one's  own  hands,  and  feels  that  for  all 
that  may  hare  been  good  one  was  only  the  merest  instrument  moved 
by  a  power — which  in  the  greatest  things  which  really  were  within,  one 
often  rejected.  AU  the  unhappy  feeling  about  the  reminiscences  is 
only  due  to  want  of  Love.  Oh,  how  little  one  knew  the  value  of  that 
How  little  all  those  years  one  thought  about  Grace  and  graces. 
Strength  and  Finish  seem  to  have  been  one's  compassless  aims.  .  .  . 
But  I  can  try  that  the  coming  years,  if  they  are  given,  shall  have  the 
work  of  Love  and  Grace  in  them '  (ii  736). 

Henry  Scott  Holland. 
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TO  GOD. 

The  present  paper  is  less  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  Idea  of 
Personality  may  be  applied  to  God,  than  a  confession  of  the 
diiKculties  which  appear  to  me  to  beset  such  an  application  of  it^. 

I  must  begin  by  trying  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  what 
sense  I  take  the  expressions  '  Personality '  and  '  God.'  It  is  vain 
to  expect  that  that  sense  will  in  either  case  seem  to  be  the  best 
sense,  or  even  an  admissible  sense,  to  all  readers.  I  must  only 
ask  leave,  in  order  to  secure  a  starting-point  and  a  more  or  less 
definite  subject  for  discussion,  to  take  these  words  in  the  following 
way. 

By  'Personality/  then,  I  understand  a  consciousness  such  as 
we  all  have  ourselves,  which  distinguishes  within  its  content  a 
sf If  and  a  not-self;  this  M<7/-j^//'being,  however,  we  must  observe, 
by  no  means  outside  (as  some  speak)  of  one's  mind  or  conscious- 
ness, but  a  necessary  element  in  its  content,  distinguished  from 
a  correlative  element  which  we  call  the  self.  Personality  is, 
indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  consciousness  of  separateness  from  all 
else,  of  particularity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  virtue  of  the 
same  act,  of  universality,  of  concern  in  an  infinite  bacl^ound,  so 
to  speak,  against  which  one's  own  separate  self  stands  out  as  but 
one  of  an  endless  procession  of  forms  which  pass,  as  it  were, 
across  it.  The  consciousness  of  self  is  only  possible  through  the 
consciousness  of  that  from  which  the  self  is  distinguished  :  take 
away  the  consciousness  of  the  not-self  and  that  of  the  self  must 
go  too.  Our  consciousness  ts  a  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  self 
and  not-self;  so  that  when  we  sink  into  ourselves,  as  we  say, 

'  [This  paper  was  origiiiall;  read,  on  Dec.  a,  1R99,  at  one  ora  series  of  meetings 
at  the  house  of  the  Margaret  Professor  at  Christ  Church;  and  as  the  purpose  of  the 
papers  was  mainly  that  of  initiating:  a  discussion,  it  seemed  that  a  statement  of 
difficulties  might  be  no  less  useful  than  a  constructiTC  argumenL] 
VOL.  It.  B 
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when  the  '  abysmal  depths  of  personality,"  of  which  the  poet 
speaks  ^  open  before  us,  the  very  significance,  the  very  awfulness 
of  those  depths  just  consists  in  this,  that  the  coasciousness  of  what 
1  have  for  the  moment  called  the  infinite  background,  of  what 
philosophers  call  the  Absolute,  is  bound  up  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  self,  which  knows  itself  and  what  is  not  itself  as  two, 
just  because  both  alike  are  embraced  within  the  unity  of  its 
experience,  both  alike  stand  out,  as  it  were,  against  this  back- 
ground, the  apprehension  whereof  is  the  very  essence  of  that 
rationality,  personality,  call  it  wliat  we  will,  in  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  find  the  distinctive  mark,  the  difftrentia,  of  our 
human  nature  ;  which  is  at  any  rate  something  we  know  ourselves 
to  have,  but  have  no  sure  ground  for  supposing  other  animals  to 
have  as  well. 

And  by  'God'  I  raean™to  start  with— just  that  ultimate 
reality,  that  background,  in  the  presence  of  which  we  find  our- 
selves and  wliatcver  wc  take  knowledge  of  that  is  not  ourselves ; 
the  apprehension  of  which  is  the  very  heart  of  our  personality, 
our  self-consciousness :  which  in  one  sense  we  find  present  in  us, 
but  of  which  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  we  find  ourselves 
present  in  it.  No  doubt,  were  our  apprehension  of  this  wherein 
'we  live  and  move  aJid  have  our  being*'  no  more  than  what 
I  have  described,  were  it,  for  example,  unaccompanied  by  the 
emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  we  should  scarcely  call  its  object 
'  God  ' :  but  this  seems  to  be  the  germ  of  the  conception,  which 
WC  have  subsequently  to  develop  and  elaborate. 

ARer  these  CKpIanalions  I  may  put  my  question,  '  In  what 
sense  can  the  notion  of  Personality  be  applied  to  God  ?'  and  we 
shall  find— as  we  come  to  consider  the  vast  difficulties  which 
beset  the  application — that  this  question  will  beget  another, 
'  Why  should  one  wish  to  apply  this  notion  to  God  ?  ' 

Now  to  apply  the  notion  of  Personality  to  God  will,  at  first 
sight,  if  we  have  analysed  that  notion  aright,  seem  to  involve 
a  contradiction.  For  if  personality,  as  we  know  it.  involves  the 
consciousness  of  the  particular  self  as  contrasted  with  the  not- 
self  against  the  '  background  '  which  we  call  God,  does  not  the 
supposition  that  this  'background'  is  itself  such  another  con- 
sciousness imply  that  there  is  another  background  behind  this. 
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ipltut  wtiich  God  woold  be  conscious  of  himself  as  contrasted 
"iih  wliat  is  not  himself?  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  This  would 
be  sclZ-contradictory ;  for  in  thus  conceiving  of  God  wc  should 
W  be  conceiving  of  him  as  God,  i.e.  as  the  ultimate  reality  at 
the  bade  of  everything :  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with 
eacli '  background '  in  lurn  ;  in  accepting  the  predicate  of  person- 
llily  it  would  cease  to  be  what  we  mean  by  God. 

The  first  attempt  to  avoid  this  conclusion — that  Personality 
cannot  be  without  contradiction  attributed  to  God — which  occurs 
lo  me,  is  this.  Wc  have  seen  that  the  very  content  of  my  con- 
sciousnesa  of  ultimate  reality  is,  not  that  if  is  present  in  me.  as  an 
element  of  my  separate  self,  but  that  I,  in  the  act  of  self-conscious* 
oess,  find  myself,  as  a  separate  self,  present  within  it :  thus,  we 
may  argue,  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  speak  of  tf  as  tliough  it  were 
merely  the  abcitraction  of  the  universal  clement  in  my  conscious- 
ness, which,  as  soon  as  it  was  compltrted  by  the  addition  of  the 
other  or  particular  clement,  would  call  afresh  for  the  ^ianic  analysis 
over  again,  and  so  on  for  ever.  Rather  would  it  be  true  to  say 
that  I,  as  a  separate  self,  fall  within  rV,  not  //  within  m/.  as  a 
separate  self.  And  so,  if  Personality  be  the  name  of  a  complete 
Consciousness,  it  must  at  least  be  personal,  nay,  more  personal 
than  I,  in  so  far  as  my  consciousness  is  incomplete,  distinguishing 
itself  from  its  object  and  from  the  unity  within  which  both  subject 
and  object,  as  mutually  correlative,  fall. 

Then  comes  in  the  doubt,  so  familiar  in  this  sort  of  inquiry, 
Arc  wc  not  contending  about  a  ttam^  7  In  the  act  of  self-con- 
sciousness, one  is  aware  of  self  a.i  distinguished  from  what  is  not- 
self,  and,  in  that  distinction,  of  a  unity  within  which  both  self  and 
not-self  fall.  The  mystery  of  this  consciousness  is  that  it  moves 
between  the  apprehension  of  the  universal  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  particular.  Wc  are  sometimes  thrilled  with  the  sense  of 
uniquene&s  and  of  loneliness,  just  because  we  take  knowledge 
of  what  is  not  ourselves,  of  the  vast '  immensities '  and  '  eternities ' 
(as  Carlyle  says)  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand :  we  identify 
ourselves  with,  take  ourselves  to  be,  what  yet  is  for  us  only  an 
element  in,  a  side  of,  our  whole  consciousness.  Now  when  one 
is  thinking  of  oneself  as  just  that  in  one  which  distinguishes  itself 
fiom  everything  else  as  its  object,  then  Personality  means  what 
is  unique,  peculiar,  solitary  ;  it  seems  to  be  just  what  is  contrasted 

El 
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with  the  universal  and  all-embracing ;  it  cannot  therefore,  one  Is 
inclined  to  s&y,  be  ascribed  to  God  without  dwarfing  God  below 
the  stature  of  deity.  When  on  the  other  hand  one  is  thinking 
how,  in  spite  of  one's  separate  insignificance,  nothing  is  indifferent 
to  one,  everything  is  or  may  be  object  of  one's  sensation  or  of  one's 
emotion  or  of  one's  thought,  then  one  feels  that  one^annot  realize 
oneself,  cannot  be  fully  what  one  has  it  in  one  to  be,  until  one 
lias  utterly  broken  down  the  limits  which  seem  always,  when  all 
is  done,  to  divide  one  from  ones  object ;  Personality  then,  as  the 
name  of  this  universality,  this  boundless  concern,  this  going  out 
of  mere  self  to  penetrate  into  the  not-self,  becomes  something 
which  is  as  Lotze  says,  'only  with  the  Infinite'';  which  is 
realised  incompletely  in  you  or  in  me,  who,  discontented  with 
being  fffUy  ourselves,  beat  against  our  "mortal  bars-,'  but  can 
only  be  completely  realized  in  what  embraces  us  and  the  object 
after  which  in  sensation  and  emotion  and  thought  we  stretch,  and 
with  which  we  would  fain  unite  ourselves.  If  Personality  is  thus 
ambiguous,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  the  same  '  personality '  which 
we  deny  to  God  in  our  iirst  argument,  and  ascribe  to  him  in  our 
second  ;  for  being  the  name  of  our  universal-particular  conscious- 
ness we  sometimes  emphasize  under  it  the  particular,  at  other 
times  the  universal,  side  of  this  two-sided  consciousness. 

Yet  perhaps,  on  looking  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  names  after  all;  that  the  ambiguity  in  words  is  caused  by  a 
real  puzzle  about  the  thing.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  verbal  ambiguity 
that  we  now  call  the  whole  process  of  self-consciousness,  self  and 
not-self,  and  that  in  which  both  are  one.  mmr,  and  now  restrict 
the  »!/■  to  the  separate  self  which  is  contrasted  with  the  not-self 
and  is  only  one  side  or  factor  or  moment  of  the  whole  process : 
this  is  rather  the  very  essence  of  the  process,  that  the  self  goes 
out  from  itself  into  the  not -self  and  returns  into  itself  again;  that 
is,  contrasts  itself  with  a  not-self,  and  then  recognizes  that  this 
contrast  falls  within  the  content  of  its  experience;  that,  as  opposed 
to  the  not -self,  itself  is  only  a  fragment,  a  side  of  a  relation,  crying 
out  for  its  complement,  its  correlative ;  and  so  only  finding  its 
full  self  in  the  unity  of  self  and  not-self  which  this  relation 
implies. 

'  Mi'tromsmuf,  ix  4,  i  5.  *  Tennyson,  Sir  Gala/iad. 
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Now  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  here  what  ai>pears  to 
me  the  extraordinarily  diflicutt  question  how  any  one  of  us  coroes 
by  the  knowledge  of  other  persons— finite  persons— beside  him- 
self. But,  having  somehow  come  by  this  knowledge,  wc — every 
one  of  us — take  other  persons  to  be  possessed  of  a  personality 
such  as  we  are  aware  of,  each  in  himself;  a  personality,  that  is, 
having  both  a  universal  and  a  particular  side.  Mow  such  finite 
persooalhies  can  coexist,  what  we  precisely  mean  by  such 
coexistence  (when  we  are  not  taking  a  picture  of  bodies  side  by 
side  in  space  for  an  understanding  of  the  coexistence  of  persons), 
is  hard  to  say  ;  but  I  leave  this,  as  belonging  to  another  inquiry. 
But,  when  wc  think  of  God,  then  the  presence  of  the  particular 
element  would  seem  to  negate  his  Godhead  ;  yet  to  abandon  it 
seems  to  make  him  a  mere  abstraction  ;  at  any  rate  it  denies  him 
personality,  to  which  this  particular  clement  must  be  as  necessary 
a  moment  as  the  universal. 

It  ts  perhaps  natural  at  this  point  to  say  something  of  one  way 
of  conceiving  the  matter  which  is  commended  to  us  by  very  high 
authority,  I  mean  the  way  of  calling  God  a  trinity  of  persons  in 
unity  of  substance.  Here  God  is  thought  of  not  as  a  mere 
universal,  but  as  a  complete  self-consciousness,  the  perfect  arche- 
type of  what  we  know  in  ourselves.  He  is  self^  not-self,  and  the 
nnity  in  which  ^f  and  not-self  are  one;  but  the  distinction  and 
the  unity  of  self  and  not  self  are  alike  regarded  as  raised,  so  to 
speak,  to  a  higher  power  in  God.  When  any  one  of  us  distinguishes 
himself  from  a  not-self,  that  not-self  h  looked  upon  cither  as 
internal  to,  or  as  external  to.  the  self  with  which  it  is  contrasted : 
in  the  former  case  (that  of  introspection,  self-examination  and  so 
forth)  we  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  make-bcIicvc,  a  'talking  to  one- 
self whkh  wc  should  not  like  overheard,  lest  it  should  raise 
suspicions  as  to  our  sanity:  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  bar 
between  the  self  and  the  other  which  ail  the  love  and  in^iight  in 
the  world  cannot  do  away  ;  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  doom 
of  loneliness  is  upon  each  of  us  ;  we  must  at  any  rate  die  alone. 
In  God,  the  theologians  tell  us.  this  is  all  otherwise,  the  not-self 
with  which  he  contrasts  himself  is  wholly  internal  to  his  essence. 
yet  in  this  inner  converse,  self  and  not-self  alike  have  the  satis- 
factory completeness  of  two  persons ;  on  the  other  hand  these 
two  persons  are  each  in  the  otbefj  in  a  mutual  inwardness  of 
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which  the  utmast  human  love  and  insight  can  only  afford  a  faint 
image;  while  the  unity  within  which  the  relation  of  the  two  falls 
is  not,  as  in  us,  .something  which  wc  find  haunting  us,  as  a  dark 
mystery  or  secret  al  the  back  of  our  life,  but  something  which 
*  proceeds  from  both,'  their  own  utterance,  and  itself  worthy  to 
be  called  not  by  ^omc  abstract  name,  background,  unity,  infinite, 
absolute,  or  the  like,  but  person  and  spirit. 

This  profound  doctrine  so  admirably  sets  forth  the  best 
notion  that  we  can  frame  of  Being  at  its  highest,  where  unity 
and  diversity  are  alike  at  their  fullest,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  thought  of  a  God  so  conceived  has  called  forth  the 
passionate  admiration  of  some  of  the  deepest  and  richest  of 
human  minds. 

But  while  I  readily  admit  the  superiority  of  this  to  any  other 
proposed  representation  of  the  divine  nature,  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  even  this  appears  to  me  rather  to  state  a  problem  than  to 
solve  it :  and  the  consideration  of  this  point  will  lead  on  to  our 
second  question,  '  Why  do  we  wish  to  attribute  Personality  to 
God?' 

For  an  account  of  the  unity  within  which  falls  the  distinction 
of  self  and  not-self  drawn  by  each  of  us  for  himself,  is  no  account 
of  it.  if  it  does  not  embrace  us  within  it.  But  in  our  account 
of  the  Supreme  Being  we  seem  lo  have  lost  ourselves.  /  am  not 
this  Self  who  has  a  perfectly  adequate  complement  in  a  not-self 
between  himself  and  whom  is  no  'difference  or  inequality'.'  The 
unity  within  which  my  relation  to  what  is  not  me  falls,  certainly 
seems  in  no  wise  describabte  in  the  terms  used  by  theology  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  No  doubt  when  the  not-.sclf  is  considered 
as  the  brother-man,  or  .ttill  more  when  considered  as  the  fellow 
citizen,  or  again  as  the  beloved  friend,  the  union  of  myself  and 
him  is  closer,  and  he.  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  real  and  sub- 
stantial to  me  ;  and  the  bond  between  ua  is  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  holy  spirit  of  love,  itself  truly  real  and  substantial. 
Yet  not  only  is  our  utmost  in  this  direction  only  an  imperfect 
adumbration  of  our  ideal,  but  the  not-self  to  us  is  never  constituted 
only  by  other  persons ;  it  includes  a  vast  material  world 
besides,  which,  if  in  part  we  can  turn  it  to  our  uses  and  make 
it  ours,  yet  in  part  takes  its  revenge  upon  us,  crushing  us  by 
'  Proper  Prc&cc  Tor  Trinity  Suudcy. 
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.■tons  And  earthquake  and  disease.    The  unity  of  the  common- 

iwalth,  again,  or  of  the  church,  in  which  wc  live  at  one  wilh  our 

fefJows,  is  not  the  all-inclusive  unity  ;  it  too  is  encompassed  by 

much  which  sccm^i   now  to   break  in    upon  it,  and  distract  it, 

Kw  to  mock  it  by  the  contrast  d  ageless  irresistible  laws  of 

rhythmic  change  with  the  shortlived  ncakncss  of  our  social  com- 

biutions.     Where  is  there  room  for  our  individual  selves,  where 

■  for  their  impersonal  environment,  in  the  process  of  the  divine 

~  Trinity?     Yet,  if  they  arc  not  within  it,  this  Trinity  is  no  longer 

what  it  purported  to  be,  the  true  God,  the  ultimate  reality,  but  is 

srt  over  against  us  as  other  than  us,  embraced  together  with  us, 

therefore,  within  some  further  unity:  and  the  old 'infinite  regress' 

^.  of  our  first  puzzle  thrcatccu  us  once  more.     On  the  other  hand, 

^pifthey  art  within  it,  wc  seem  to  have  tost  what   we  chiefly 

desired  to  6nd  in  God :  but  that  cannot  be  understood  without 

embarking  upon  our  second  question. 

For  why,  we  must  now  ask,  should  we  wish  to  ascribe  per- 
jooaiily  to  God?     No  doubt  the  strictly  philosophical  nttempt 
to  understand  the  fiill   implications  of  experience  may,  in   its 
course,  suggest  such  an  a.scription.     Rut,  as  wc  have  seen,  it  also 
suggests  great  difficulties  besetting  it.    Why  then  is  not  the  sug- 
gestion set  aside,  as  being  incipablc  of  being  cirried  out  ?     Why 
^^Jo  we  not  take  some  such  line  as  the  following  ?     The  unity,  we 
^Htaight  say,  implied  tn  experience  must  certainly  be  in  some  sense 
^n  spiritual,  i.e.  not  a  material  unity;    but  it  cannot  without  a 
"fidlacy   be  construed    as  consisting  in  a   consciousness   of  that 
scparatencss,  that  subjectivity,  which  characterizes  what  I  contrast 
as  myself  with  a  not-self,  and  by  means  of  this  contrast  come  to 
^^hc  apprehension  of  an  implied  unity  within  which  it  falls.     This 
^Kray.  wc  may  say.  we  shall  only  expose  ourselves  to  the  objection 
^Bom  'in finite  regress' — an  objection  which  is  the  same  in  principle 
^Sw  that  which  under  the  name  of  the  jptrov  JEj-flpw-uoi  was  brought 
against  Plato  by  Aristotle.     We  shall  turn  the  unity  into  atw//ifr 
self  and  want  another  unity  to  embrace  ourselves  and  it ;  and  so 
on  for  ever.     Why  not  acquiesce  in  admitting  that  the  unity  is 
^spiritual  indeed,  and  if  by  'personal'  we  mean  'spiritual,'  then, 
'  we  please, '  personal ' ;  but  not  personal  in  the  sense  of  being 
"m  person  like  you  or  mc  who  knows  himself  not  to  fe— to  have, 
may  be  to  be  part  of,  but  not  to  &e — his  own  experience  ? 
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Is  not  to  go  further  than  this  a  mere  clinging  to  the  '  beggaily 
elements'  of  mythology? 

I  pass  over  anj-thing  which  might  be  repeated  here  as  to  the 
importance  of  remembering  that  of  the  two  poles  of  our  experience, 
subject  and  object,  it  is  the  former,  not  the  litter,  which  we  call 
ourselves  ;  and  as  to  what  might  be  implied  in  this.  I  will  take 
the  statement  given  above  as  stiFBcienl,  and  will  go  oii  at  once  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  philosophers  to  let  the  question 
rest  so,  even  if  they  would.  The  plain  man  docs  not  acknowle^c 
that  this  question  of  the  'personality  of  God  '  is  only  a  nice  meta- 
physical problem  which  the  philosopher  may  keep  by  him 
unsolved  to  work  at  as  he  may ;  he  claims  that  it  is  a  question 
which  musi  be  answered  plainly  in  the  interests  of  what  is  prac- 
tical, moral,  rel^ious.  Now  one  should  be  cautious  in  admitting 
this  sort  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  plain  man  to  put  questions 
whose  terras  he  has  not  criticized,  and  ask  for  \'es  or  No.  One 
may  even  demur  to  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  insistence,  and 
point  out  that  Ufe,  morality,  nay  religion  itself,  have  existed 
and  do  exist  both  with  and  without  what  is  called  a  bcUcf  in  the 
'personality  of  God.' 

But  all  the  while  the  plain  man  has  an  ally  within.  This  Is  the 
feeling  of  reverence-     Let  me  quote  the  words  of  Kant  i 

'Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  at  Uiemuracnt  when  his  mind  is  disposed 
to  a  moral  sensation.  If  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  nature  he  is  in  a 
state  of  restful,  serene  enjoyment  of  hb  being,  be  feels  a  want,  namely 
Id  be  grateful  for  this  to  some  being  or  other.  Or  if  another  time  he 
finds  himself  in  the  same  stiitc  of  mind  when  pressed  by  duties  thit  he 
ean  and  will  only  competently  perform  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  he  again 
feels  in  himself  a  >irant,  namely  to  have  thus  executed  a.  command  and 
obeyed  a  Supreme  Lord.  Or,  again  ;  if  he  has  in  some  heedless  way 
transgressed  his  duty,  but  withoul  becoming  answerable  to  men,  his 
acvete  self-reproach  will  speak  to  him  with  the  voice  of  a  judge  to  whom 

;  has  to  give  account  In  a  word,  he  needs  a  moral  Intelligence,  in 
brder  to  have  a  Being  for  the  purpose  of  his  ewstence,  which  may  be, 
conformably  to  this  purpose,  the  cause  of  himself  and  of  the  world,  It 
is  vain  to  assign  motives  behind  these  feclmgs,  for  they  arc  immediately 
connected  with  the  purest  moral  sentiment,  because  gratimde,  obedience, 
and  humiliation  {submission,  that  is,  to  deserved  chastisement)  arc 
mental  dispositions  lha.t  make  for  duty,  nnd  the  mind  which  is  inclined 
towards  a  widening  of  its  moral  sentiment  here  only  voluntarily  conceives 
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an  object  that  is  not  in  the  wovld  in  order,  where  possible,  to  erJtice 
its  duty  before  such  an  One.  It  is  therefore  at  least  possible,  and 
grounded  too  in  uut  monJ  disposition,  to  represent  a  pure  moral  need 
of  the  existence  of  a  Being,  by  which  our  tDorality  gains  strength,  or  n-en 
(at  least  according  to  our  representation)  more  scope,  tiamcly  a  new 
object  for  its  exercise*.' 

The  teaching  of  Kant  concerning  the  moral  proof  of  God's 
cxLitcncc  is  often  couched  by  him  in  difficult  and  technical 
lat^uage;  but  I  do  not  think  I  simll  be  misrepresenting  the 
fundamental  thought  contained  in  it,  tf  I  venture  to  stale 
it  very  briefly  in  the  following  more  simple  terms.  We  lind 
ourselves,  so  he  holds,  in  the  proicncc  of  a  Law,  commanding  us 
with  an  imperative  urgency  whose  unconditional  authority  cannot 
be  mistaken,  to  seek  for  ourselves  and,  so  far  as  wc  can,  for  all 
others  who  stand  like  ourselves  under  this  Law,  that  one  general 
good  which  can  satisfy  our  whole  nature ;  that  is,  the  deserved 
happiness  of  all ;  that  all  should  be  good,  and,  being  good,  happy; 
happy,  on  the  condition  of  goodness.  Happiness,  apart  from 
that  condition,  we  cannot,  as  moral  beings,  approve ;  on  the  other 
band,  the  absence  of  happiness  would  frustrate  the  deepest 
natural  longing  of  every  man.  Of  this  twofold  good,  only  part 
^Jies  within  our  own  power;  that  part  is  our  own  goodness,  our 
Bbm-n  obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  but  that  happiness  should  be 
connected  with  this  will  plainly  depend  not  upon  us,  but  upon 
the  course  of  the  world,  over  which  for  the  most  part  we  have  no 
control.  To  render  oberfience  to  the  moral  law  for  the  sake  of 
happiness  to  follow,  would  be  to  render  it  no  obcdicr>cc  at  all; 
for  the  only  obedience  it  requires  is  c«ic  wholly  dLsintcrcstcd. 
But  that  happiness  should  not  be  connected  with  virtue,  that  the 
course  of  the  world  should  be  ultimately  (as  it  indisputably  .seems 
on  many,  perhaps  on  most,  occasions  to  be)  wholly  indifferent 
to  our  good  will  and  disposition,  that  is  a  possibility  which  would 
seem  to  make  of  the  moral  law  itself  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  an  alien  world  :  if  we  really  believed  this,  wc  could  hardly 
bil  to  find  our  moral  life  i-milten  with  paralysis,  a  hopeless 
division  introduced  into  our  existence ;  for  with  the  sense  of 
obligation  as  imperative  as  ever,  yet  mocked  by  reality  as 
cfauDcra,  wc  should  almost  inevitably  fall  into  a  doubt  fatal 
•  KntJt  dtr  UftkhUkraJt,  IL  TK  t  M  i,tr  J.  H.  Bcnard}. 
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alike  to  practice  and  to  the  prc^^ss  of  the  understanding.  And 
hence,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  our  moral  consciousness,  rises  as  of 
necessity  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  accord  between  morality  and 
the  course  of  the  world,  of  a  moral  government,  of  a  God.  Now 
this  idea  can  hardly  be  presented  except  in  the  guise  of  a  person, 
at  once  the  giver  of  the  law  and  the  author  and  controller  of 
nature.  For  orJy  in  persons  do  we  know  anything  of  such 
use  of  means  to  rational  end.^  as  this  idea  involves.  And  thus 
a  practical  need  or  postulate  seems  to  warrant  us  in  the  belief 
in  a  personal  God  ;  although  we  may  btj  unable,  x>s  Kant  held 
we  were,  to  justify  ourselves  in  treating  this  belief  as  a  piece  of 
theoretical  kTiowlcdge  about  fact,  to  be  ranged  with  the  truths 
obtained  by  the  scientiiic  process  of  induction  and  inference  and 
veri  float  ion. 

If  however  this  conception  is  to  be  worked  out  even  as  a  moral 
postulate,  we  shall  find  ourselves  no  less  than  before  beset  with 
difiicultics,  I  do  not  propose  to  di-scuss  here — for  it  would  carry 
us  too  fer,  and  is  not  precisely  the  question  before  us — the 
Kantian  attitude  of  refusal  to  allow  to  a  moral  postulate  the 
rank  of  theoretical  truth,  or  the  possibility  of  permanently 
maintaining  that  attitude.  I  take  his  teaching  into  considera- 
tion only  as  the  classical  exhibition  of  the  argument  to  belief 
in  a  personal  God  from  the  implications  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness. And  I  pass  on  to  difFiculties  which  arise  as  soon  as  wc  turn 
to  consider  this  belief,  not  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  it  is 
regarded  a.s  an  ontalogical  truth,  but  from  that  at  which  it  is  sought 
to  present  it  as  rounding  oif,  as  it  were,  our  practical  life  with  a 
ruling  idea,  capable  of  imparting  to  it  harmony  and  consistency. 

1  once  took  part  in  a  discussion  on  Pantheism  at  a  certain 
philosophical  society,  in  which  two  distinguished  teachers  of 
philosophy  differed  as  to  the  requisites  for  an  object  of  worship. 
Both  were  idealists:  both  held  that  the  Absolute  or  ultimate 
reality  (within  the  unity  of  which  we  as  well  as  everything  else 
must  be  embraced)  must  be  conceived  of  as  spiritual,  not  as 
material ;  but  one  thought  that  it  was  not,  the  other  that  it  was, 
worshipful,  and  the  only  worshipful.  One  said, '  1  cannot  worship 
something  of  which  I  am  part';  the  other, 'I  cannot  worship  any- 
thing of  which  I  am  not  a  part.*  This  antithesis  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  discussion  on  which  I  am  now  entering.     For  if  we  seek 
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in  the  idea  of  God  a  thought  which  is  to  yield  us  or  at  least  to 
prumisc  us  the  ukimatc  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  and  mora] 
itnger  of  our  souls,  in  whatc  light  we  arc  to  sec  at  least  the 
dawning  of  a  light  in  whose  full  noonday  i»  to  be  no  darkness 
tit  all,  then  our  notion  of  him  can  scarcely  be  merely  that  of 
fZ '  moral  Author  and  Governor  '  of  nature,  such  as  Kant's  words 
m^cst.    Kant's  wholesome  fear  of  Se/itvarm^-ei,  of  the  fanatical 
fancies  of  the  pietism  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  led  him 
carefully  to  abstain  from  language  which  might  seem  to  justify 
them  in  any  degree ;  and  yet  by  his  insistence  that  God  is  not 
scientifically  proved  to  exist,  but  postulated  by  the  moral  con- 
sciousness, he  excludes  such  empirical  and  therefore,  from  our 
point  of  view,  casual  intL-rcoursc  with  God  as  each  one  of  us 
may  have  with  his  fellow  man,  and  confines  our  knowledge  of  his 
presence  to  the  implication  of  the  voice  within,  which  is  bound 
Dp  with  our  inmost  essence  as  rational  beings — so  realty  contra- 
dicting the  dcistical  ring  of  bis  language,  and  revealing  that  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  relation  of  one 
man  to  another,  but  something  far  more  intimate  and  so  to  say 
^intcr-pcnetrating. 

But  this  at  once  introduces  a  diDiculty  tntu  the  reprcsenta- 
'tion  of  him  as  'personal'  For  a  certain  quality  which  wc 
may  call,  by  a  metaphor,  impenetrability,  in  regard  to  other 
finite  or  human  persons,  is  an  inseparable  element  in  our  notion 
or  consciousness  of  our  individual  selves.  The  closest  ioti- 
inacy,  the  most  passionate  love,  still  leaves  the  friends  or 
lovers  aliens  from  the  innermost  citadel  of  one  another's  souls ; 
they  may  feel  with,  they  cannot  feel,  one  another's  sensations, 
emotions,  intuitions.  Each  'hermit  spirit''  is  aware  of  a  gulf 
which  is  not  crossed  between  him  and  all  his  kind,  even  in  the 
recognition  that  the  same  doom  of  loneliness  is  on  each  of  his 
fellows  as  well  as  on  himself.  Now  those  whose  temperament 
does  not  lead  them  to  vex  themselves  with  this  doom  of  loneli- 
ness as  regards  other  men  may  perhaps  see  no  more  difficulty 
in  supposing  a  like  relation  of  mutual  cxcluaivencss  between  each 
of  themselves  and  God;  but  others  will  always  feci  that  their 


'  '£acli  in  hia  bidden  spberc  cf  jey  or  woe 
Our  hcTHiit  ipirils  dwell  and  cangc  aparl,' 

Keble,  CMntUan  Yeur,  iftti  Sunday  xfter  Triaily, 
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very  ground  for  faith  in  God  is  their  need  of  a  contradiction 
of  this  cxdusivcncss;  and  that  the  unity  with  our  fellows  in 
God  which,  apprehended  by  faith,  consoles  us  for  the  separations 
of  eartlily  existence,  must  imply  a  unity  of  each  with  God  which 
is  cloacr  than  that  of  each  with  each.  But  then,  is  not  this 
peculiarity  in  the  relation  of  the  finite  person  to  God  destruc- 
tive of  the  personality  of  one  or  the  other  ?  This  relation  is  not, 
it  may  be  said,  that  of  two  persons,  for  the  characteristic  element 
of  mutual  cxchisiveness  is  absent;  and  either  God  must  be 
regarded  as  an  ideal  self,  the  end  which  wc  propose  to  ourselves 
and  which  thus  becomes  the  principle  of  our  actions,  but  which 
has  personality  only  in  the  persons  who  propose  it  to  themselves 
and  progressively  realize  it ;  or  again,  with  Von  Hartmann,  as 
an  unconscious  ground  of  spiritual  life,  out  of  which  consciousness 
— yours  or  mine— emerges  as  a  transient  manifestation,  to  sink 
back  again  into  that  whence  it  arose.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
personality  of  Gad  must  somehow  embrace  ours,  and  that  seems 
unintelligible,  because  we  can  form  no  clear  conception  of  a  self 
or  centre  of  spiritual  life,  composed  of  other  selves  or  centres; 
nor  do  possible  analogies  from  the '  multiplex  personality '  known 
to  mental  pathology,  or  from  zoophytes,  help  us  at  all  here ;  the 
one  illustrates  the  obscure  by  the  obscure,  the  other  illustrates 
something  which  would  be  if  anywhere  on  the  summits  of  experi- 
ence by  something  so  infinitely  far  below  it  that  it  could  only 
be  used  in  explanation  by  an  unwarrantable  indulgence  In 
metaphor.  A  more  suitable  analogy  may  however  be  drawn 
from  the  relation  of  the  individual  roan  to  the  social  organism 
(and,  indeed,  as  students  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  religion  know, 
we  arc  here  not  merely  in  the  region  of  analogies) ;  but  after  all 
the  personality  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  social  organism 
seems  to  fall  short  of  that  which  the  religious  consciousness 
desires  to  attribute  to  God.  For  though  one  may  have  love 
and  devotion,  may  live  and  die,  for  one's  country,  though  it  may 
be  more  to  the  patriot  than  wife  or  friend,  yet  there  is  something 
lacking  to  this  object  of  love  which  is  not  lacking  in  -wife  or 
friend,  though  those  be  less  august  and  less  abiding.  In  the 
sense  of  this  perhaps  lies  the  attraction  to  many  of  a  personal 
head  of  the  State  as  an  object  of  loyalty.  And  in  our  thought 
of  God  we  seek  to  think  of  a  perfect  object  of  devotion  more 
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lofty,  more  enduring,  than  any  social  organism,  yet  with  ai  least 
tiat  fullness  of  personality  which  characterizes  the  individual 
fncnd. 

I  have  rather  indicated  than  elaborated  diflicultics  of  this  sort. 
I  will  now  do  the  same  with  the  attempt  to  work  out  the  con- 
ceptioa  of  divine  personality  in  relation  to  human,  made  by  some 
(with  whom  I  admit  I  find  myself  in  imperfect  sympathy)  who 
resolutely  eschew  what  they  consider  tlie  snares  of  mysticism 
and  monism,  and  hold  fast  above  all  to  the  unJtiucncss,  and 
what  I  have  called  in  a  figure  the  impenetrability,  of  persunality. 
whether  human  or  divine. 

The  stronghold  of  the  thinkers  I  have  to  view  is  undoubtedly 
morality.  Morality,  so  they  contend,  is  inexplicable  or  illusory 
on  any  theory  which  does  not  make  the  individual  moral  agent, 
lot  indeed  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  completely,  but  absolutely 
opposed  to  merely  relatively  or  provisionally,  independent  of 
every  other,  human  or  divine:  at  the  same  time  they  avail  them- 
selves of  an  imperfectly  Kantian  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God  as  a  guarantee  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  man  is  not 
a  solitary  alien  in  the  universe  of  reality,  but  can  reckon,  so  to 
say,  upon  powerful,  though  not  omnipotent,  support  They 
point  to  the  difficulty — they  would  say  the  impossibility — of 
seeing  any  reality  in  a  moral  struggle  where,  whatever  the  issue 
may  be,  it  is  the  eternal  decree  of  a  transcendent,  or  the  manifes- 
tation, whether  necessary  or  free  makes  no  difference  here,  of  an 
immanent,  God.  They  illustrate  iheir  contention  by  reference 
to  the  undoubted  tendency  of  pantheism  to  lose  sight  of  moral 
distinctions  ;  to  the  occasional  aberrations  of  some  mystics  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  quietism  to 
which  all  mystics  are  prone.  In  the  teeth  of  any  protesters 
who  with  the  disappearance  of  the  one  Gud  at  the  back  of 
everything  find  all  experience  reduced  to  a  distracting  and 
hopeless  chaos,  they  fling  the  problem  of  evil  as  one.  the 
.ttcmpt  to  deal  with  which  may  be  trusted  to  keep  a  con- 
xtcnttous  monism  quiet  for  the  future, 

I  confess  that  to  mc  this  pluralism,  notwithstanding  the  vigour 
«nd  ability  with  which  it  is  sometimes  presented,  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  pessimism  to  which  it  sometimes  offers 
itself  as  the  sole  alternative:   nay,  the  undisguised  pessimism 
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of  Schopenhauer  or  Von  l-Iartm&nn  involves  in  its  monistic 
character  a  tribute  to  that  dccp-scatcd  lon'gtng  of  the  heart 
after  unity  in  which  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  all  take 
their  rise,  which  make  it  in  some  respects  more  attractive  than 
this  professedly  less  desperate  alternative.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  this  type  of  view — a  thinker,  the 
charm  of  whose  writings  with  their  intense  earnestness,  perfect 
candour,  and  unfailing  vivacity  make  many  of  us  who  only  know 
him  through  his  books  feel  towards  him  as  towards  a  friend, 
I  mean  Prof  William  James  of  Harvard — has  said,  'A  friend 
once  told  me  that  the  thought  of  my  universe  made  him  sick, 
like  the  sight  of  the  horrible  motion  of  a  mass  of  maggots  in 
their  carrion  bed  •.'  It  is  a  disgusting  image,  but  I  feel  myself  to 
some  extent  in  sympathy,  so  far  as  his  meaning  goes,  with 
Professor  James's  friend.  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  only 
possible  God  compatible  with  this  sort  of  view — who  would 
stand  as  we  do,  his  being  a  mystery  to  himself,  face  to  face 
with  an  inscrutable  reality  ^  but  whose  mind,  immeasurably 
vaster  tlian  ours,  and  undiverted  by  lesser  interests,  would  be 
unable  to  amuse  itself  with  the  vain  consolations  of  monism? 
The  words  of  Von  Hartraann  would  seem  to  me  pertinent  to 
such  a  God,  '  A  self-conscious  God  must,  in  despair  at  the 
insolubility  of  his  eternal  existence  go  mad,  or,  if  it  were 
possible,  turn  suicide*.' 

But  then,  it  may  be  retorted,  the  personality  of  man,  and  of 
God.  too,  is  sacrificed  on  any  other  theorj-.  My  personal 
responsibility,  personal  initiative,  are  illusions  if  my  actions 
arc  regarded  as  not  in  truth  what  they  seem  to  be,  spontaneous 
and  free ;  if  when  I  strive  for  some  cause  gainst  others,  my 
apparent  independence  of  my  opponents  and  theirs  of  me  is 
only  due  to  an  abstraction  which  isolates  from  one  another 
equally  necessary  and  complementary  factors  of  a  process  or 
a  unity  which  embraces  both  alike.  And  the  personality  of 
God  fares  no  better  than  that  of  man.  Instead  of  a  definite 
personal  character  there  must  be  ascribed  to  him  a  nature  to 

'  7"*»  Ifill  to  Btliret,  Ac.  p.  17;. 

*  CI  Mr*.  Rrawning,  A  Drama  aj  Kril/— 

'Eternity  itiuids  alw^yc  frontini;  Cod, 

A  stern  colojsnl  image,  wiih  blind  eyes.' 
'  Pkttvaopky  0/ Iht  Una/nxious,  tr.  Cuupland,  iii  p.  197. 
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which  the  muttutly  exclusive  predicates  of  moratityr  f^ood  and 
bad,  right  aad  wrong,  cannot  be  applied  ;  since  these  distinctionii 
arc  treated  (with  Mr.  Bradley)  as  'appcaiances'  only  which  arc 
transcended  in  the  Absolute  Reality. 

Now  I  am  fer  from  wishing  to  minimize  these  difficulttes,  even 
thoi^h  they  seem  to  me  to  be  outweighed  by  those  which 
embarrass  the  position  in  defence  of  which  they  are  brought 
forward.  The  problem  of  evil  weighs  upon  u;:  all :  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  in  a  sense  insoluble-  nor  do 
1  consider  the  words  of  Lotze  too  strong,  though  I  am  not  sure 
1  should  not  have  preferred  a  different  expression  for  his  thoiij^ht, 
when  he  says,  'We  cannot  even  imagine  the  direction  in  which 
the  unknown  conciliation  of  the  difference  [between  the  supremacy 
of  good  and  the  existence  of  evil]  is  to  be  sought'.'  At  first. 
indeed,  the  existence  of  c\'il  seems  to  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  personal  God :  for  the  '  good  God '  of 
our  childish  imaginings,  the  benevolent  ruler  of  all  things, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  deliberately  originated  a  world 
in  which  evil  finds  a  place,  except  either  through  a  defect  of 
goodness  or  of  power  ;  a  God  whose  goodness  is  imperfect  would 
so  utterly  fail  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  we  propose  to  our- 
selves the  notion  of  God  at  all,  that  no  one  is  likely  seriously 
to  maintain  this  alternative ;  a  God  whose  power  is  imperfect, 
I  at  any  rate  must,  in  spile  of  my  pluralist  friends,  regard  as  less 
than  Gud,  as  only  a  new  fact  to  be  accounted  for  among  the 
other  facts  of  this  enigmatic  world — and  here  I  think  1  have  Kant 
with  me  against  the  pluralists.  who  to  a  certain  extent  avail  them- 
selves of  his  moral  argument.  Many  will  take  refuge  in  some 
notion  of  a '  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness  ' '  or  the  like ; 
something,  that  is,  less  than  personal  which  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  that  guarantee  of  the  moral  life  which,  as  Kant  says,  we  are 
constrained  by  the  fact  of  our  subjection  to  the  moral  law  to 
suppose;  while  yet  it  docs  not  offend  our  imagination  with  the 
uncomfortable  picture  of  a  careless  or  helpless  ruler  of  the  world. 
But  this  1  cannot  but  regard  as  a  makeshift  which  will  bear  no 
thorough  examination,  but  raises  all  the  same  qne.stian.s  as  theism 
raises  not  less  certainly,  if  less  obvioiuly,  than  theism  itself. 

I  have  in  this  la<^  paragraph  seemed  to  di.srcgard  the  familiar 

'  Uierototnimt,  is  f ,  (  (.  '  Matthew  Arnold. 
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contention  that  a  good  God  can  be  supposed  to  permit  evil 
as  a  condition  of  freedom.  1  do  not  think  this  consideration 
without  value,  but  it  is  to  my  mind  no  more  than  at  the  most 
a  hint  of  the  direction  in  which  a  solution  may  be  sought.  But 
the  problem  of  evil  is  not  our  present  subject:  I  mention  it  only 
to  point  out  that  it  is  no  special  difficulty  of  the  monistic  position 
(if  wc  are  to  call  it  so) :  it  must  lie  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the 
pluralist  too,  despite  his  attempt  as  a  speculative  philosopher 
to  cut  the  knot  by  despairing  of  ultimate  solution — for  [  must 
insist  that  a  mere  hoi>e  in  ultimate  victory  and  unity  under 
a  God  of  whose  reality  ours  is  fundamentally  independent  can 
only  be  turned  into  a  faith  by  assumiiifj  some  new  ruling  principle 
of  good,  some  God  again  behind  this  procesy  in  which  the  first 
God  only  takes  a  part.  And,  with  regard  to  the  other  difficulties 
which  I  mentioned  as  brought  forward  in  defence  of  pluralism, 
I  will  only  hint  that,  beyond  any  qucttion,  the  religious  con- 
sciousness does  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tend  to  subordinate 
the  sense  of  personal  difference  from  God  to  that  of  union  with 
him — 'we  in  him  and  he  in  us ' '—does  always  tend  even  to 
find  (despite  all  speculative  diiiiculties)  a  purpose  of  grace  to 
which  our  own  sins  become  contributory,  and  to  say  O  fttix 
atlpa '  even  of  the  original  and  representative  sin  of  all. 

What  advantage,  it  may  however  be  asked,  could  the  moral 
life  derive  from  the  conception  of  God  as  personal,  if  one  is  not 
prepared  to  use  personal  as  we  use  it  of  Unite  persons,  to  imply 
what  I  have  called  impenetrability,  but  insists  that,  if  God  is 
to  be  God,  we  must '  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  him  ' ' 
in  more  than  a  barely  metaphorical  sense:  that  whatever  wc 
conceive  the  divine  life  to  be,  our  life  cannot  be  outside  of  it— 
'that  which  was  made  was  life  in  him*'~and  that  wc  must 
therefore  modify  our  conception  of  personality  to  admit  of 
combination  with  tliosc  attributes  of  divinity  before  wc  can 
speak  of  divine  personality  at  all  ?  I  should  reply,  that  the 
advantage  still  to  be  derived  was  this:  that  only  under  this 
form  can  we  well  exprciss  the  union  of  rational  unity  and  infinite 
■  Bosk  of  Common  Priycr. 

*  litnulieliti  Crrtt  in  irtUu'u  SiiHtfO — 

'  0  ccrte  ncccHariuin  Adac  pcccalum  qvod  Chriiti  tnocte  dclctura  est: 
O  fclix  culpa  quae  tBlem  sc  tanltim  mvriiil  habcrr  Rcdcmptorcm.' 

*  AciB  avii  ti.  *  k  n'Tii'ty  Iw  airii  ivi)  4"  Sl>  Jobn  i  4. 
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possibility  which  we  desire  in  that  Being  in  whose  ultimate 
supremacy  the  moral  consciousness  is  to  find  a  justification  of 
its  attitude  in  the  world  of  experience.  Rational  unity  may 
perhaps  belong  to  a  mechanism ;  infinite  possibility  to  a  chaos ; 
but  both  together  only  to  spirit ;  and  we  know  spirit  only  as 
personal,  and  if  we  try  to  think  of  it  (always  in  behoof  of 
practice,  it  is  to  be  remembered)  as  other  than  personal,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  lapsing  into  thinking  of  it  as  less  than 
personal. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  deprecate  any  such  resting  in  this 
sort  of  position  as  would  make  one  oblivious  of  the  dangers, 
speculative  and  moral,  that  beset  the  application  of  this  con- 
ception to  God  as  well  as  the  refusal  so  to  apply  it.  The 
conception  should  be  submitted  to  continual  criticism ;  its 
dialectic  should  be  allowed  to  unfold  itself;  and  we  must 
follow  the  ailment  whithersoever  it  leads  us.  If  any  solution 
is  discoverable,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  abstract  formula^ 
which  can  only  at  best  mark  a.  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
thought,  but  rather  in  the  living  of  the  religious  life ;  the  use  of 
the  Ideal  of  Reason,  the  notion  of  God,  is  (as  Kant  tai^ht)  not 
speculative,  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  abstract  knowledge, 
to  be  learned  and  stored  up  in  memory,  but  practical,  to  be, 
in  the  words  of  a  great  livii^  poet,  the  '  heart  and  rule  of  life  \* 

C.  C.  J.  Webb. 

■  Swinbvrae,  EnthAna,  1748. 
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ERASTUS  AND  ERASTIANISM. 


Was  Erastus  an  Erastian?     The  question  is  not  superfluous. 
For  party  names  arc  commonly  misnomers.     And  while  there  is 
no  more  frequent  term  of  ecclesiastical  vituperation  than  Eras- 
tianism,  yet  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say  that  many  of  those  who 
make  use  of  it  appear  to  think  that  the  continual  employment  of 
Erastus' name,  or  its  derivative,  Ls  sufficient  compliment  to  his 
memory  to  excuse  ignorance  of  his  life,  his  writings,  and  the 
controversy  which  was  their  occasion'.    But  we  cannot  understand 
Erastianism  in  vacuo  apart  from  the  influences  which  produced  it, 
and  the  name  alone  is  presumptive  evidence  of  some  relation 
between  the  doctrine  and  its  alleged  author.     It  may,  therefore, 
be  not  superfluous  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  influences  under 
which  the  notions  of  Erastus  were  formed,  and  thus  to  gather  tb«r 
true  import.      Such  an   investigation  may  throw  light  on  the 
problem  of  the  rciation  between  Church  and  State,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who  dbbelieve  in  liberty  of  conscience. 
For,  as  we  shall    sec,  Erastus  was  concerned   solely  with  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  method  and  authority  for  enforcing 
ecclesiastical  discipline  in  a  State  which  was  uniform  in  its  religion". 
He  was  not  concerned  either  with  the  question  as  to  the  right 
to  proclaim  truth,  or  as  to  the  coercive  religious  authority  of  a 
State  which  allowed  more  tlian  one  or  persecuted  the  true  faith. 
His  views  might  have  reference  to  modern  Russia,  but  except 
constructively  can   have   no    bearing   on    English  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  to-day.     He  is  concerned  with  moral  discipline, 

[Thla  paper  was  ortpoally  delircred  (in  ■  slightly  different  fortnl  u*  Btrkbeck 
Lecture  in  Trinity  College.  Cacibridgc,  Lent,  1900.] 

t  1  6nd.  far  batanre,  in  one  of  the  m«st  hmaiis  oT  tbeotogieAl  cocyclopaedia* 
(HenoE)  ■  sUlcmcnt  Ca  Ihc  cITect  that  Ersatu&  ToundeJ  «  sect  io  this  country. 

'  CanOD  Perry's  usscrlion  that  Erastus  '  wrote  a  Lrcntise  wilh  [he  object  of 
proving  llini  in  Christian  commonwealths  the  secuUi  autlioriiim  ar«  the  proper 
TtAaiiH!!  and  idnnnlstralon  of  rellpuus  displpline,'  appears  to  mr  a  sin^larly 
unrortunste  way,  to  say  the  leaai,  of  des<nbin^  the  Explic^Uo,  Slttdtnti  £—g. 
Cktrnk  Hial.  U  it. 
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not  doctrine  ;  with  a  unifonn,  not  a  tolerant  polity.  But  it  may 
be  convenient  first  of  ail  to  detail  the  facts  of  his  life'.  Thomas 
LiibcT  was  bom  at  Baden,  in  Switzerland,  on  September  7, 
1534.  He  thus  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Zwinglian  form  of 
the  Reformation,  and  at  no  time,  so  iar  as  can  be  proved,  inclined 
to  any  other*,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  his  poUtico-ecclesiastical  notions  were  directly  derived  from 
Luther,  as  has  been  suggested ;  the  presumption,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  the  other  way.  In  154a  he  raatricuhted  at  Basel, 
trajislating  his  name  Lijber  into  Erastus,  without  the  gram- 
matical error  which  v/as  the  hard  fate  of  the  great  scholar  of 
whom  he  n-os  so  nearly  a  namesake.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  philoKophical  faculty  and  studied  cla.'uics,  mathematics,  and 
tbcolc^.  After  two  years  a  visitation  of  the  plague  led  to  his 
quitttc^  Basel.  Thence  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  supported  by  a  rich  patron,  spending  three  years  at 
B<^ogiia  and  six  at  Padua,  and  greatly  dlstinguiji^hing  himself 
by  his  studies  in  medicine.  In  Italy  he  married  a  lady  of  noble 
birth,  who,  when  a  u-idow,  was  to  marry  the  man,  also  an  Italian, 
through  whose  action  alone  the  fame  of  Erastus  has  survived. 
After  this  he  spent  some  years  as  court  physician  at  Hcnnebci^. 
He  rapidly  attained  distinction  as  an  exponent  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  science  of  the  time,  and  wrote  works  on 
his  subject,  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  little  volume 
by  which  wc  remember  him.  He  opposed  the  views  of 
Paracelsus,  and  was  a  great  assailant  of  impostures,  such  as 
alchemy  and  astrology,  though  he  n-as  a  believer  in  witchcraft, 
and  did  not  10  that  matter  rise  above  his  age".    But  his  ability, 

*  For  ihcK  ficts  I  wouM  ixfcr  tbc  rcailer  MpecIoJlj  to  H,  BoonaTd't  thesis 
Tiotiuu  £rtuti  tt  /a  dimpUiu  ttx/istiutiftu,  LauMnnc  1^^.  Thin  is  an  admirable 
worii  bMed  4>a  maaiucript  m»  wd)  as  oiber  Murcn,  in  which  the  author  exhibit) 
tks  whott  gniwth  or  Erastiaiilsai,  properly  co  nlled,  and  moreover  ^vea  in  ihe 
IbotBOtes  firequcnt  <](intation>  from  uapublished  letters,  which  ate  mar-t  valuable. 
Tbe  chapter  J>if  K4m('/t  tMtgtn  Str  KirtKtHtMM  in  SudhoflTa  C  Oltviannt 
tmd  Z.  Vninua'  '  Let>tn  tnJ  am^gnalUir  ScktiftiM'  Is  ilao  valuable  in  a  nmibr 
way.  Lbotieh  ihort  and  very  hvtfile  to  EraBlua.  1  ahall  cite  thcsx!  books  u 
B.  and  S.  re«peeti»wly. 

*  1  lay  thia^  assaatng  UmI  tbe  (tooti^"  *■*  to  his  alleged  Ariaaism  is  (tedded  in 
hi)  lavour.  The  very  iniGrtstiiif;  letter  of  Silvanie  reproncltinK  Ensius  with 
bavinc  been  Ihe  caaae  al  hM  apmtaay.  doc^  not  really  contalii  any  evidence  as  to 
tbe  iwortbodosy  of  EraaUu.    &  App.  B.  p.  507. 

*  This  nay  be  tbe  cause  why  a  modem  writef  teUs  us  that  be  was  nol  an 
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at  once  general  and  special,  was  recognised  by  conteinporary 
opinion,  whether  that  opinion  were  friendly  or  hostile — and  it 
was  both.  Bcza  at  Geneva  was  a  friend,  and  apparently  remained 
so,  in  spite  of  the  controversy.  Bullinger  and  Gwaltlier  at  i^urich 
n-ere  not  merely  supporters,  but  intimates,  into  wliosc  ears  the 
troubles  of  the  libertarians  at  Heidelberg  were  continually 
poured.  And  Erastua,  universally  recugnised  as  the  chief  of  his 
party,  appears  to  have  had  one  great  quality  of  a  leader,  the 
Ijowcr  of  attracting  loyalty.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  he  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  raiark  for  virulent  hostility,  and  to  have 
been  treated  with  as  much  contumely  by  his  opponents  as  £ras> 
tianism  has  been  since  his  time  by  many  who  have  hardly  heard 
his  name '. 

But,  at  any  rate,  he  was  an  'outstanding '  man  as  a  scientific 
physician.  And  whether  or  no  wc  agree  with  his  views  on 
ecclesiastical  politics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  skill  and 
lucidity  with  which  they  were  propounded. 

In  15J7  he  received  the  appointment  which  was  to  fling  him 
into  such  bitter  controversy,  and  to  carry  his  name  down  the  cen- 
turies. His  presence  being  sought  at  the  courts  of  Dresden  and 
Heidelberg  alike,  Erastus  preferred  the  ofier  of  the  Elector  Otto 
Henry,  who  was  founding  a  chair  of  therapeutics,  and  remained 
at  Heidclbei^  until,  three  years  before  his  death,  he  was  driven 
out  by  an  '  Erastian  '  religious  revolution.  His  energies  found 
scope  in  the  »vork.  so  necessary,  so  arduous,  and  so  frequent  in 
universities,  of  drawing  up  new  statutes  and  a  fresh  programme 
of  studies.  He  was  elected  Rector  of  the  University  in  15^S,  and 
became  also  a  member  of  the  church  council  of  Heidelberg,  a 
post   which  he    voluntarily   resigned    in    1564-      This  is  some 


cnlrghtencd  man  in  the  iiiodcrn  sens?  of  ihr  term.  Pcnonolly  I  should  uy 
iliat  in  Ihc  only  iVD^e  o(  ihe  lerni  whicb  we  have  ■  right  to  apply  to  the  kixtccnth 
century  Erastus  was  eiriinently  an  Au/grUdrt^r. 

'  Cf.  BiUlinRcrs  remarks  tu  DatbenuE, '  Mudcstiani  ergo  in  tc,  mi  frat«r  Dathene, 
requirn,  ne  Tortc  nan  sine  cauM  cam  nobis  iniiclas  cogilationem  ni  quando  pal«> 
lUtem  ronocquatnini  in  Ecclesia  excoinmi)nica]idi,^iT  ui  otuigt,  qtiotquot  ptr  mmiia 
pistro  Hon  approbaiinl,  clhfisttii tilts  ttHidiimialufi at  ^xpuhttn  ad  ifitmi tttjui  tvi^taitit 
MOtlixu  hotht  ttvcttlttiiii'itHiOi,'  Explicatio  35S1  anil  GwiillHer  lo  Bezn,  'Quid  wrQ 
dc  ii),  qui  HcydclbcrEac  Iiani.*  tausam  ogutit,  aprraix-  posMinus.  satis  oos  una  liaec 
Budacia  admcinct,  qua  suae  icnicntiac  subtcritirrc  nolcnIc-i  athci;tnii  accusant,  ct 
P99  iguidrni  vlron  in  -quorum  fide,  dactrina.  rnonbus  nemo  bonus  aliquid  unquom 
doaidoravic'    Ibid.  379,  8a 
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evidence  of  the  weight  he  was  already  acquiring  as  a  theologian. 
But  wc  hnvc  more.  The  situation  of  religious  parties  at 
Heidelberg  when  Erastus  arrived  there  was  brielly  this : — The 
Elector  was  a  tolerant  Lutheran,  and  Meidelbci^  appears  to  have 
been  a  rcft^e  for  theological  eccentrics  of  all  nations,  just  as  Jn 
our  ccntur>"  London  has  been  for  political  exiles'.  In  the  city 
there  were  two  parties,  Lutheran  and  Swiss  in  sympathy.  These 
again  were  divided  into  groups,  the  former  into  the  strict  party, 
and  those  who  followed  Melanchthon,  the  latter  into  Calvimsts 
and  Zwinglians.  of  which  last  Erastus  was  the  most  distinguished 
lay  representative.  Each  party  in  turn,  we  may  say,  gained  the 
upper  hand,  tolerant  Lutheran,  Zwinglian.Calvinist,  strict  Lutheran. 
The  Emsiian  controversy  was  the  result  of  the  conflict,  closed  as 
it  was  by  a  Lutheran  revolution  and  the  retirement  of  Erastus. 
The  latter  had  early  won  the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  by  his 
successful  support  of  the  claims  of  a  certain  Etienne  Sylvius,  who, 
presumably  a  ZwtngHan  himself,  refused  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  theological  professor  Hcsshiis  and  attack  the  sacramental 
doctrines  of  Catholics  and  Zwinglians  alike. 

In  1559  Otto  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  III. 
a  man  of  austere  piety  and  strongly  anti-Lutheran  In  sympathy. 
Colloquies  took  place  in  1560  between  the  parties,  and  Erastus 
secured  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  great  Calvinist  Olevianus, 
wbo  declared  that  few  theologians  were  his  equals  in  learning 
and  wisdom,  and  looked  to  gaining  much  advantage  from  bis 
support'.  He  was  so  successful  that  in  August  the  Elector 
definitely  introduced  the  '  reformed '  faith,  and  proscribed  alike 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism'.  In  1563  the 'reformed 'catechism 

'  Bulltnyrr  irptirs  that  Enitns'  urvict*  to  (tie  exiles  !ih«u1d  be  a  good  rMson 
(or  trcAtia^  him  wilh  cnnvidcmtion.  'Si  fidcles  laborct (riii*  ti(in  praecoxiiseet. 
tibi  aliiique  mulibos  rlx  tale  p*lul»et  boapltiun,  quoli  nunc  fntcrb  una  cum  aliis 
multis.  Bcacf!<in  cua  turn  in  pcrcgrinos  turn  donmticm  colbraU,  rruditio  item 
am  eiitnia  el  linpilttriB,  deniqne  vers  eiuE  et  linteni  pieUu,  ob  quiie  a  bonis 
Uudalar  omnibuw,  altud  Mae  ei  dettlnirat  pnetnium,  quam  nunc  ipsi  rvipcndicur  a 
nonuullia,'     ErfJitalio  jli4. 

'  'Uiinam  vir  illc  loium  tc  sbderet  ncris  littris  ad  tfau  propcndet  cius  idus, 
Kd  ncscio  quo  pacto  vix  mcdendi  voolioncm  aiidcl  rrJinqiicrc,  ncqur  rcliqui 
•eiutores  cccleaiaitici  tam  sunt  cordati  ut  pum  eztrudanl  in  meMiMn,  licet  maxima 
ct  paoe  iDcredibSi  fninitlronim  pcntina  laboremua,  ijMc  vcro  incredibili  dexicritalc 
polkat.  Awain  iken  GcrauDiMD  paudHimos  habere  Innlac  dociriaac  ct 
pradenliae  viros  tfaeologo*,*    Olevianus  to  CaK'in,  B.,  App.  11  p^  >o^ 

*  The  autber  of  tbe  huttorical  introduction  to  the  lerceotenar;  edition  of  tfce 
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of  Hcidclbct^,  composed  by  Olcvtanus  and  Ursinus,  was  intro- 
duoed,  being  supported  by  Erastus,  who  is  the  probable  author 
of  the  BtUhlein  vom  Broibreclun.  Erastus  also  took  part  in  the 
colloquy  of  Mnulbroiin  (1564),  and  published  two  other  books  on 
the  Ubiquitarian  controversy. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  anti-Lutheran  ProtesLint  party  had 
triumphed  in  Heidelberg,  and  won  the  Elector  to  their  exclusive 
support.  It  was  natural  that,  so  much  being  accomplished,  those 
who  looked  to  Geneva  for  guidance  should  desire  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  famous  '  discipline,'  which  was  fur  ihtrm  almost  the 
raison  d'itre  of  religious  organiKition.  By  discipline  is  meant 
an  organised  Presbyterian  police  des  mamrs,  beginning  with 
the  parish  or  church  as  it*  unit  with  a  hierarchy  of  consistory, 
classis,  provincial  and  national  synods,  all  ecclesiastical,  all 
claiming  to  be  iwe  dtvino,  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
occupied  in  pronouncing  saitcncc  of  excommunication  upon  all 
those  persons  whose  lives,  In  some  small '  or  large  particular,  had 
failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  ruling  elders,  or  did  not 
submit  to  a  friendly  admonition  or  repent  in  time.  This  was 
claimed  to  be  of  Christ's  institution  ;  if  not  a  necessary  note 
of  a  true  church,  at  least  its  most  desirable  accompaniment. 
It  flourished  in  Geneva,  its  birthplace,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
France,  and  was  for  centuries  the  most  overwhelming  ecclesias- 
tical force  in  Scotland  ^  The  divine  right  of  the  discipline  was 
the  occasion  first  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  then  under  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  of  furious  controversy  in  this  country. 
Now  the  life  of  Erastus  might  be  described  as  a  polemic  against 
ruling  elders.  It  was  only  in  subservience  to  his  dcs^  of 
protesting  against  what  seemed  to  him  a  monstrous  usurpation 
of  arbitrary  power  that  he  developed— so  far  as  he  developed  at 
all — his  theory  as  to  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

It  appears  that  so  early  as  ISS^  a  suggestion  was  made  for  the 

Catediiim  is  uf  opinion  (pp.  4J-JI  that  the  Elccior  did  not  iiiicad  lo  break  with 
ibe  followen  cf  Mclanchthon  i>r  the  confession  of  AugsbiirB.  cv«n  by  tfac  intro- 
duction of  (he  Cstcehjim,  bul  that  intolerant  Ltitbcranism  refused  to  rcgaH  him 
uiy  longer  lu  wiythini;  but  an  enemy. 

*  It  ii  fair  to  uy  'amdl.'  fur  one  of  Bexa's  arguments  far  the  ncccaai^  of  the 
dlacipllne  ii  tlist  llic  mai^lsuatc,  If  loft  to  himecir,  ml^ht  leave  unpunished  >oine 
itjfttuiituium.     Traclatu*  110. 

*  Buckle  coniidered  the  effects  of  the  lyttccn  worse  ihtin  tho»9  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition. 
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Introduction  of  excommuaicating  ciders  into  Heidelberg.  This, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  But  Heidelberg  being  a  camp  of 
refuge,  there  came  exiles  from  France  and  the  Netherlands 
anxious,  r^ardless  of  the  carnal  appetites  of  the  population, 
to  see  this  hoiy  inquisitorial  system  at  its  work  of  saving 
souls  and  protecting  the  sacrament'.  Erastus  declares  that, 
irrespective  of  right,  it  seemed  to  him  highly  inexpedient  to 
set  about  excommunicating  a  population  who  in  reality  needed 
conversion,  for  not  onc-lhirticth  of  the  people  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  order  of  things' ;  and  it  was  scarcely  politic  to 
employ  spiritual  censures  for  not  being  good  Calvinists  against 
persons  who  had  not  yet  become  Calvinists  at  all — for  the 
jurisdiction  claimed  was  to  be  unaccompanied  by  civil  penalties 
Probably,  however,  Erastus  did  not  believe  in  this  limitation,  for 
he  declared  in  a  letter  that  the  discipline  would  be  no  whit  better 
than  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  except  that  its  supporters  would 

rdly  dare  to  qualT  the  cup  of  human  blood  for  which  they 
seemed  to  be  thirsting  '. 

At  first,  Erastua  tells  us,  he  had  accepted  the  prevailing  views 
as  to  excommunication,  as  a  divinely  appointed  prerogative  of 
the  Church,  but  when  he  came  to  study  the  authorities,  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modem,  he  saw  that  the  reasons  given  were 
flimsy;  then  betaking  himself  to  Scripture  he  found  no  sanction 
at  all  for  il  there,  and  the  texts  alleged  in  Us  support  patient  oC 
and  indeed  needing,  a  different  interpretation*. 
I  Having  thus  convinced  himself  that  the  belief  in  ruling  elders 
was  a  'fond  thing  vainly  invented,'  Erastus  was  ready  to  do 
battle  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  the  prince,  in  a  word 


'  Ct.  Btillina«r  to  Beta,  E.rfi/katio  J71.  '  Non  sine  causa  murmunuit  (]uod  otnnia 
fere  adminurral  Princcpt  per  Nidcrlatidoa  tive  Bdgss,  homines  percgrinos,  «uii  illis 

■  Ejtfilitalio,  preTKC  Even  Stidhoff'  (369^  in  Uita  respect  appcan  to  aid«  with 
EraMUL  much  n  he  dislikes  hja  principles:  'Die  UnsunM  dcr  Verhalinha«, 
nameflUich  die  aua  Unvenland  uiul  Lxubeit  bervurgvlicnde  Oppotltinn  in  Acn 
H«idettM!rg>>r  Krcmn  dcs  Hofe«,d«r  Unlvereiiic  und  in  Btt^ntttali,  die  KaJiung 
dcr  Zorkfacr,  trajccn  dabet  wcitaua  <Ec  itrOMtc  Scliuld,  cmwm  amJi  mtgrgthm  v/rnJnt 
mrnM,  Ja*S  tint  Kinlu  wtlAr,  atir  dU  fi/JJtudit,  tfittnsl  JurcA  Jrn  ilMUHJitit  ImpuU 
tmUkutd  Mtd  sHialtm  wurti*  in  dtr  <r»ttH  Zril  Amm  gUntligtr  BoAtt  /Ar  tin  itilHtlltt 
GMMhoi  Ar  Datiflin  anm  htrHuU.' 

■  B.  p.  7i,  n.  I  ;  rf.  b1*o  p.  65,  n.  i, 
*  Prckc  (a  Ej^iicM4ix 
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for  the  taity,  against  a  clericalist  party.  '  New  presbyter  is 
but  old  priest  writ  Urge '  is  the  import  of  Erastianism  as 
expounded  by  its  author,  save  that  he  would  class  with  the 
clergy  tlwwe  ecclesiaatically-minded  laymen  who  were  likely 
to  be  eager  elders.  He  complained  that  all  the  changes  at 
Heidelberg  were  really  the  work  of  a  camarilla  of  five  men, 
foreigners,  who  had  the  car  of  the  prince  and  turned  him  to 
their  own  ends'.  Of  these  the  mait  important  were  Dathenus, 
a  Netherlander,  and  Olevtaiius,  a  refugee  from  Trier,  who 
arrived  in  1560,  and  at  once  raised  the  question  and  wrote  to 
the  Genevan  authorities  to  ask  advice.  By  1561  he  was  able  to 
report  that  the  Elector  recognised  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  discipline.  Apparently,  however,  the  matter  was  not  tasy, 
for  h**  speaks  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  cared  for  human 
wisdom,  by  which  is  probably  meant  Erastus,  and  of  lawyers^ 
who  at  Heidelberg,  as  later  in  England,  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  a  power  which  seemed  to  trench  upon  their  own 
prerogatives'. 

The  steps  of  the  introduci  ion  of  the  discipline  were  as  follows : — 
The  Catechism  (1563)  laid  down  the  principle  of  excommunica- 
tion for  the  impenitent  and  hypocrites,  and  declares  the  excom- 
municate to  be  excluded  by  God  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ '. 
An  ordinance  expressing  the  eame  principles  was  issued  in  1563, 
and  another  in   1364  went  a  little  further  towards  organtsir^ 

'  <  ConBiliftrii  emTi'TS,  nnhile;.,  i^^biles,  poputus,  aula,  adiremntur,  Uli  fauii«n 
fartiorca  sunt  omuibii*.*     B.  76,  n.  i. 

'  Clandcttina  intuiit  iB-nK^tUnicum  prindpc  concilia,  qui  in  boi:  lotus  e»t,  uc contra 
voliiiiUirTR  filionim,  condtjarionim.  miniscronini,  subditoruBioinniuiii,  ciccptisbclgis 
ct  galli*,  nescio  quam  diseiplinam  inscitual.'    S.  J41,  nole. 

'  Princ«pi  p<:rgil  cudcre  excomniuiiicatioiib  formuUm  resiltcote  loto  conailio 
nu^ci.     Scd  plus  potest  quiiiqucviratus/     S.  341. 

All  Um«  pauagca  arc  rrom  leilcri  of  Erastus. 

*  Calvin's  remarks  are  notable  : '  SI  lib!  cum  iur«consuttis  c^rtanelumest.scias  boc 
liotninuB)  genus  ublquc  fere  eiac  CliHiiti  Hcrvis  advcnium,  iguia  non  c^tistimanit  sc 
grBdum  suum  pouc  lucd,  si  qua  vi[cai  CCL-Icaia  auiorltu.'  CaJviii  10  Olcvtanus ; 
Optra  xix  Ep.  jSAg. 

'  '  Nai^h  Utm  B«fehl  Chrlsli  dicjeniBMi,  so  nntcr  detn  christlichen  Namen  unchrist- 
liche  L.ehri:  oder  Wandel  rahr-eti,  nachdem  sie  «U.ichemal  brQdcrltch  vermahiirt 
siad  uiid  vun  ihrcn  IrrthHincrn  udcr  Lastera  nkht  ab^teticn,  tier  Kirchc  odcr 
dcnensovon  dcrlCirchedaiu  vcrordutlsind,  argczcigci.  und  Miaifiu-hiin  dcrsclbcn 
VennjilmuiiB  aurh  nlcht  kehren,  von  ihnen  dureh  Verbielung  der  lirili^«n  Sacnt- 
neiiic  aus  der  chrisllicben  Geraeine  UHti  fen  Gctt  ulbst  amdtiM  RtiekCMritii  uvrdfH 
nmgncUoarn.'     Fr.  85. 
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,  but  by  its  pro%-isional  character  and  through  the  final 
ity  reserwd  for  the  cential  civil  power  came  very  far 
from  meeting  the  views  of  Olevianus.  Then  in  1568  there  came 
to  Heidelberg  an  English  refugee,  George  Wither,  who  had 
lefl  this  country  owing  to  the  Vestiarian  controversy.  Desirous 
of  a  doctorate  he  offered  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of  the  ceremonies, 
which  was  then  agitating  England.  The  theological  faculty  had 
no  mind  to  quarrel  with  Parker  and  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
so  they  forbad  Wither  to  dispute  on  this  subject,  but  suggested 
instead  that  of  excommunication.  Krastun  bitterly  complains 
that  in  their  care  for  English  susceptibilities  the  authorities 
recked  little  of  setting  their  own  city  by  the  ears  '.  On  June  ro 
Wither  offered  his  theses  in  support  of  the  discipline  of  excom- 
munication  as  existing  iure  divitto  apart  from  the  magistrate, 
and  as  including  the  power  to  excommunicate  the  prince. 
Era^tus  was  not  present,  but  one  of  his  friends  opposed  the 
theses,  declaring  the  authority  claimed  to  he  utterly  contrary  to 
Scripture.  The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  on  the  second  day 
Erastus  was  present.  What  the  grotinds  of  opposition  were, 
is  indicated  in  the  notes,  taken  at  the  time,  of  Ursinus'  replies  to 
them  '.  We  gather  that  the  arguments  used  were  much  the  same 
I  as  those  of  Erastus'  theses,  and  that  like  them  the  main  object 
Hpras  not  to  minify  the  civil  power,  but  to  oppose  the  discipline. 
The  discussion  did  not  stop  here.  Erastus  started  working  up 
commentaries  on  the  subject.  These  he  reduced  later  to  the 
form  of  100  theses.  His  opponents  were  infuriated,  assailed 
him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  attempted  to  prevent  a  man 
who  was  not  a  divinity  professor  from  diKCUBsing  theological 
topics'.  Eventually  he  reduced  the  theses  to  seventy-five,  and 
circulated  them  in  manuscript,  send  ing  a  copy  to  Bcza  at 
Geneva.  The  latter  naturally  disagreed  with  Erastus,  and 
wrote  the  Traclatus  pius  tt  madcrains  <U  Excomwumcalwnr, 
the  longest  and  most  important  contemporary  reply  to  Erastus. 
Though  it  does  not  belie  its  title,  and  is  moderate  and 
respectful   in  tone,  it   is  uncompromiiing  for  'the  prerogative 

^P    >   PrcfKC  lo  fli^i/tM/w.  ■  Optnt\  y>\(>. 

^™^  ■  Ct  Rutherford'!  dcscripcicn  of  hiro :  '  Odc  physician  who  in  «  cursory  way 
diverted  offbii  roail  of  medidne,  of  which  he  wrote  lexmc^Uy,  and  brake  In  on  Ihe 
by  upon  ibc  d«cpea  polemics  ef  Divinity,  and  reached  a  rider'o  bl(..w  unawves  to 
his  EnendK.'     Jus  Dtoitniin,  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
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of  Christ,'  as  later  I'rcsbytcrians  called  it,  and  against  laxity 
towards  tho^  accused  of  Use  majtsW  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Erastus  on  the  other  hand  received  letters  of  sympathy 
from  the  Zwinglian  divines  at  Zurich,  more  especially  Bullingcr 
and  Gwalther,  who  quarrelled  with  neither  side,  but  declared 
distinctly  their  general  approval  of  Erastus"  views.  They  added 
that,  whil?  not  dc^iroun  of  condemning  other  churches,  they 
would  never  be  tarn  dtmenies  as  to  introduce  the  discipline 
into  their  own  city'. 

The  poor  Elector  was  overwhelmed  with  the  controversy, 
and  tried,  like  Laud  and  Charles  in  a  later  controversy  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  to  prevent  either  side  discussing  the 
matter  further^  He  was  not  obeyed.  Soon  after,  in  1569, 
he  took  a  step  which  greatly  pleased  the  disciplinarians.  He 
married  tlic  widow  of  Bredenrodc,  the  Belgian  noble,  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Motley.  ThLs  event  led  naturally  to  the 
increased  inllucnce  of  athcnus  and  his  parly.  A  further  check 
to  Erastus  was  the  accusation  of  heresy  levelled  at  Simonius, 
who  lA-as  driven  away.  Various  attempts,  described  as  incredibly 
base,  were  made  to  intimidate  other  sup|X)rters  with  exile,  and 
not  all  were  unsuccessful.  The  Elector  now  demanded  from 
Ursinus  and  Zanchi  their  written  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Both  supported  the  discipline,  although  Ursinus,  who  was 
very  reluctant  to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion,  made  so  many 
qualifications  in  favour  of  the  civil  power,  whose  consent  was 
always  to  be  necessary  to  excommunications,  that  had  the  real 
object  of  Erastus  been  to  support  the  prince  rather  than  to 
attack  excommunication,  he  might  have  agreed  with  his  adversary 
quickly,  and  indeed  is  said  to  have  regarded  this  opinion  with  some 

'  S«e  the  tetters  published  at  the  end  of  the  Explicatio.  Bullingcr  did  not  go  far 
enough,  perhaps^  for  Erastu*,  why  urged  tlic  necessity  »t  rcpressir^  llie  tj-ranuy  of 
these  men,  and  badu  him  beware  leat  by  lila  iJcsire  to  be  chariubL- tu  two  Churches 
heahniild  bring  niin  upon  many.  Bullingcr,  It  was  soiil.  had  admitted  that  this 
power  ofeicuiumunicatian  did  more  Ihun  anything  die  to  ruin  Churrhot.  What 
BuUingcr  and  Cwalllier  both  disliked  waa  the  confusing  of  ecclcsiasUcal  discipline 
with  the  Christian  mj'stcrics. 

'  'CUcs  uiurmurant,  Princcps  affliKitir.  conailiaril  imporlunis  suppliialionibus, 
ct  tnntLim  noii  enecnnliir.  Si  hactcnus  omnino  luisscm  aim  Dirl^ls,  iam  ccBsarem, 
quia  impie  tyrnnnicc  impiidiMitissime  rem  agiinL'  Jczlcr  to  Ulmcr.  B.  78,  n.  i. 
(It  IS  curioui  10  note  thftt  the  Anniniau  controversy  in  Holland  wa*  apparently 
one  ot  the  lint  caaca  in  which  the  writings  of  Erosiiu  w«rc  largely  uacd.) 
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sympathy'.  Zanchi's  views  and  arguments  arc  much  the  same 
as  ihosc  of  Bcza*.  But  the  discipHnarian  party  was  determined, 
and  Enistus  speaks  with  dis^st  of  their  clandestine  intrigues  with 
the  Elector  to  induce  him,  against  the  wishes  of  his  children, 
his  counsellors,  and  all  his  subjects  save  French  and  Belgian 
refugees  ',  to  lay  upon  their  necks  a  burden  which  their  fathers 
were  not  able  to  bear  in  the  support  of  a  view  held  merely  by 
men  fired  with  the  lust  of  power*.  A  catastrophe  clinched  the 
matter.  In  a  negotiation  between  the  Prince  of  Trant^ylvania 
ajid  the  Empire  for  aid  against  the  Turks,  it  had  come  out  that 
Ncuser  and  Sylvanus  had  written  letters  expressive  of  anti- 
Trinitarian  and  even  Mahomedan  sympathies.  The  scandal 
brought  discredit    upon    Eraatus,  and   llic   need  of  repression 

*  DninUB,  on  Uw  oa«  hand,  bmt  no  wish  to  give  power  to  an  oligarchy  apart 
froa  Uttt  Chritbui  fiommiinity  or  Ihe  prince-  But  he  will  not,  with  Unistiji, 
aoo«:pt  tbc  inilividiMl't  desire  to  rt««ivc  the  Mccament  aa  sultiGiciil  cvitlence  of 
repentance.  Eapiitmlio  Ouitkrai\  Oftra  I  196  eqc).,  and  /m/uium  III  Sot  xiq.  He 
aven  fttrther  (hat  any  discipltsvof  the  kind  d«ttr«d  cannot  bccOcctive  without  ih« 
raa^atrates'  uriftance  (aa  in  1646,  pow«r»  I0  eoin|)d  altendanee,  ice.,  would  be 
needed), 

la)  'Sittcmsic  inicllixi  vcllcni.quod  non  dcbcaC  csseatiquiapcculiAriiscnBtusin 
Ecdesta,  qui  vel  excomenunicarc  etiam  btoiqilicmoa,  ve\  congtiiucre  i^uidquatn  poult, 
invTio  mag^sirri  el  populo  Chnitiaiw,  ego  ciua  ipsia  non  eontendero.'  Uninus  to 
Bullinger.     B.  11,9,  doic  i. 

(i)  *  Nan  ul  no^nis  acnatua  constitnatur,  qui  invitis  etiam  praecipuia  Ecclcaiae 
membni  excommunicare  possil  aul  alia  i^rcrG  iu  Eccleaia,  in  en  aenlenlta  nunquam 
fui.'    lUd. 

(e)  •  Nihil  in  hae  re  lant«tur  nici  tali  conacnan  maipatratuuni  ministronim  ct  pApuli 
vd  totiiuixt  petioria  paitia  at  suUac  aequo  politicac  ncqiic  ccdcaiasticac  tut^M 
iadcoriripoaoini.'    Ibid. 

(^  'Claven  non  aunt  miniatronim  tantun,  aed  tottua  eccloiae.*  £1;^  Cmt^ 
Ofmn  I  »^%.  Further,  the  whole  tone  of  Uninus'  '  opinion,'  insisting'  *o  ttranglf 
on  the  need  of  ibe  consent  of  [be  whole  Church  as  >  prcicn'ativc  ngaiiist  tyrannyi 
U  on  a  par  with  the  attitude  of  certain  belicvcn  in  niajurity  rule,  who  ignore  the 
b<t  that  a  maionily  nay  es«tvise  a  tyranny  juii  a«  mui-h  as  an  alle%ri:hy. 

*  Ofi**aviii  App,  139,  Zanrhi  gives  the  nagistrate  the  custody  of  both  tablei, 
the  duty  of  reforntiag  tjic  Chiirvli,  punishing  tilolatry,  securing  suitable  ministers. 
bat  condemns  of  course  those  'qui  muiattt  pro  suo  placiio  religioncro,  non  ut 
aervi  Dei  sed  ut  Domini  ccclrsUe  aesc  gcrunt.'  De  Etdrtia*  MiHiamtii  Gubemaiioiu 
vid  555.  Thi*  shows  how  naeh  power  all  in  those  days  granted  the  prince.  Knox 
would  have  said  the  same. 

*  '  Non  fiUoa  m»  C9nc3iariMi,4ui  d,  nno  cxccpto  Ehcmio,  coulaiitci  advcrtantur 
(mnes.aon  nobllca,  non  doctoa,  non  ptebci-j>3,  audit.  Epiacopusesit  aiilac  Dathenus,' 
S.  344.  '  Svaiaia  est,  GeneveoMS  el  Bdgos  opoirtet  cne,  sen  velimua  seu  noiimua.' 
Ib.j4t. 

*  '  Vestra  igitur  cxcomiBuaicMio  nil  ajiud  ot  qaam  inane  Rgmentnm  homimim 
altis  cupicntinm.'     Enstoa  Cattfimialio  iii  3  p.  19&, 
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was  felt  to  be  so  great,  that  in  1570  the  discipline  was  definitely- 
established  by  KIcctoral  ordinance,  though  even  this  ordinance 
left  the  ultimate  power  to  the  Elector.  Erastus  himself  de- 
scribed it  as  tolerable'.  Xeuscr,  it  should  be  said,  escaped, 
and  became  first  a  Mahomedan,  then  an  atheist.  SyK-anus 
was  tried.  There  were  different  views  as  to  executing  him, 
Gcza  wrote  strongly  In  favour  of  severity.  He  argued  that 
repentance  was  all  but  impos-tible,  and  even  if  it  were  not, 
death  would  be  the  only  sure  way  of  saving  him  from  Hkc 
blHsjihcmy  in  the  future.  The  case  dragged  on.  Eventually  the 
Elector  decided  for  exeaitlon.  In  virtue,  as  he  said,  of  a  special 
gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  guide  auto  all  truth*.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  to  connect  Erastus  with  these  heresies- 

The  discipline  was  not  popular.  Some  refused  to  act  as 
elders.  Those  who  did  act  quarrelled.  The  masses  hated  the 
system  and  rendered  it  ineffective,  as  was  the  case  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  England  when  it  was  established  in  the  next 
century.  The  discipline  was  in  fact  Erastian  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word.  It  was  imposed  by  the  civil  power  at  the  bidding 
of  foreign  influence  within  and  without  the  State,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

In  1572  Erastus  was  again  Rector.  It  may  be  that.  like 
Gibbon's  hostility  to  the  Revolution,  of  which  Mr.  Bagehot 
says  '  the  truth  is,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  he  wu 
the  sort  of  person  rcvolutionbts  arc  likely  to  kill,'  that  of  Erastus 
to  the  discipline  was  inspired  by  a  fci:ling  that  it  would  not 
leave  him  long  unscathed.  For  he  too  was  excommunicated 
for  a  couple  of  years,  1574-'^,  In  157.';  he  was  accused  of 
anti-Trinitarian  tendencies,  but  was  acquitted.  In  1576  the 
death  of  the  Elector  Mfrought  another  change.  A  Lutheran 
reaction  under  his  successor  followed,  the  hostile  parties  were 
once  more  united,  and  Erastus  resigned  his  professorship  and  left 
Heidelberg,  Had  he  been  an  Erastian  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he 
would  not  have  done  thi«.  He  went  to  Basel,  where  he  was 
treated  with  distinction.     Having  lectured  on  ethics,  he  died  in 

'  B.  96,  n.  3. 

*  '  T,T  hnbc  au<^h  den  H.  Gciit,  wdeher  In  diescr  S*che  ein  Lclirer  und  Minister 
dcr  Wuhrheit  sei.'     B.  91,  □.  1. 


^*     L^  us  n 
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L^  us  now  follow  the  fortune  of  his  works,  since  it  throws 
light  upon  their  meaning.  In  the  interests  of  peace  his  oun  con- 
tribation  to  the  controversy  and  that  of  Beza  had  been  kept  in 
manuscript  Before  Eraslus  died,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
changed  his  mind.  Hut  this  is  not  certain.  In  i^Kg  botli  Theses 
and  Conjirmatio  (the  reply  to  Beza)  were  published  under  the 
title  ExptUalio  xravissimae  quaestionis,  utrum  II xcomtaunicatio, 
quatenus  Religionem  inteliigentcs  el  ampUxautes,  a  Sacramen- 
torum  usu  propter  admissum  f acinus  arctt :  wandaio  niiaittr 
Divine,  an  txcogttata  sit  af>  kifmiitibus.  The  publisher  called 
himself  Baiocius  Sullacclcrus,  and  described  his  action  as  due 
to  a  death-bed  wish  of  Erastus  and  to  the  love  of  truth;  more 
probably  it  was  to  the  love  of  money.  The  place  of  publication 
was  given  on  the  title-page  as  'PcsclaviJ.'  Beza  was  annoyed, 
and  declared  that  Erastus  would  never  have  sanctioned  such 
proceedings.  It  appeared  that  Fcsclavium  was  really  London, 
that  the  real  editor  was  Castelfcltro,  the  husband  of  Erastus' 
widow,  and  that  John  Wolf  was  the  real  publisher.  Now  the 
ilisciplinarian  controversy  had  been  raised  some  years  back  in 
England  by  Cartwright  and  Travers.  Beza  hinted  at  Whitgift's 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  publication  which  was  so  oppor- 
tiioe*.  He  said  he  was  not.  But  he  certainly  knew  about  it 
And  from  a  statement  of  Scldcn  in  his  De  Synt-driii,  there 
would  appear  to  be  evidence  that  Wolf  was  rewarded  by  the 
privy  council*.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  treatise  was 
published  with  the  object  of  finally  settling  the  disciplinarian 
controversy  in  England.  Hooker  shows  himself  u'ell  acquainted 
with  Eraslus,  and  goes  into  some  of  the  questions  he  raises. 
In  his  main  principles  about  Church  and  State  he  held  Erastus', 
not  Erastian,  \Hews ;  though  he  did  not  share  his  disbelief  in  the 
power  of  the  keys.  But  he  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  iniquity  of  excommunicating  the  prince. 

■  It  was  opportune,  for  Baillic  iptaks  <t(  Bcu  u  afraid  to  Knvnr  Crastm'  book 
(ii  117).  Thi*  Biiuit.  of  coune,  rtfer  to  the  CaitfirmMia,  Cf.  alto  pp.  36$,  311. 
And  ihe  whole  conlrovcny  of  Uie  Wc«mii«ter  Anembly  i*  a  proof  of  the 
■agenuity  of  th«  arguiarnts  of  £nstu3.  SfldfD*s  Dt  SyntdriU  ii  only  a  develop- 
ment of  ouc  put.  CC  /hi  Dhiimtm,  or  Cvtiiagc*'  Rt.ipvntio  Biparliia,  xa  botll  oT 
which  ErsMUH  b  recardod  aa  ihr  most  formidable  cpponciit. 

•  Sddeo  Rim  ■  tout  occoual  of  the  whole  miucr  {Ot  5y».  i  ioi6-ji).  Cf 
I  tajrs  w  hU  preface,  attd  also  Ibe  letlers  in  SDype'a  WkUgifl  \  16S  asd 
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In  the  Armtntan  troubles  in  Holland  the  name  of  Enutus  was 
invoked '.  V\'e  have  a  treatise  of  Grotius  De  Imperio  Suinmantm 
Potrsfafum  circa  Smra,  i<5i4.  said  to  be  entirely  Erastian.  Gro- 
tius. however,  like  Erastus,  is  guarded.  He  will  grant  to  the 
magistrate  no  power  to  contradict  the  word  of  God,  to  pro- 
mulgate new  anidcs  of  faith,  or  to  prohibit  preaching'  or  the 
sacraments*.  This  would  assuredly  have  seemed  a  poor  and 
ecclesiastical  view  to  writers  like  Hobbes  and  perhaps  Scldca 
Further,  Grotius.  though  he  cites  many  supporters,  among  them 
Wolfgang  Musculus,  docs  not  cite  Erastu.s.  nor  do  the  views  of 
the  two  about  excommunication  agree.  The  debates  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  naturalised  the  term  Erastianism  in  this 
country.  In  the  attempt  of  the  divines  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
uniform  prcsbyterian  Church  government,  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  all  was  ratted  by  the  clnim  to  the  power  of  the  keys.  The 
Enghsh  Puritans  were  strongly  Calvinist  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term.  But  they  were  loth  to  exert  a  power  which  they 
deemed  arbitrary  and  unlimited,  and  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  Independents  objected,  not  to  suspen- 
sion of  individuals  in  each  congn^tion,  but  to  any  attempt  tt» 
make  parishes  unite  in  a  larger  organisation  for  the  review  of 
decisions^.  They  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  admit  a.  Rnal 
right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  magistrate.  This  brought  them  very 
near  to  the  Erastians*.  Many  are  the  groans  of  Dr.  Baillie 
over  the  influence  of  these  latter.  He  describes  them  as 
follows ; — 

*  In  the  Assembly  we  arc  fallen  on  a  fashious  proposition,  th.it 
lias  keepcd  us  divers  daycs,  and  will  do  so  divers  more,  coming 
upon  the  article  of  the  church  and  the  church-notes  to  oppose 
the  Erastian  heresy,  which  in  this  land  is  very  strong,  especially 

'  Aminiui  and  his  H-icnds  l«anl  «n  the  civil  power,  *.nd  were  inuch  kltackcd 
for  hai-ing  appealed  to  Uie  superior  mBKnimc  nffniDsl  the  ccclcaiiurtieal  authority ; 
ICC  Articirs  »/  Synod  oj  Doit,  Lron.ilalcil  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  Hislury  of  Prtadatg 
Evtuls  I  j;  and  psssim, 

'  Optra  {\i  m 

'  ^  Tlir  prupusilivn  wc  slick  «n  Is  that  no  paiiicutar  -congre^tioru  nay  1>e  under 
the  e°vcmiiitiiloroiic  Classical  Prcsbytefy.'     Baillie  ii  ijg  (1544). 

'  Ncxl's  rcmnrk*  arc  notable.  Except  that  he  cnlh  EroftCii!  a  rlivinc,  he  tpta  a 
ver3'  fair  (icscriplion  of  his  l^achiiog.  The  pastoral  officr.  he  sa,(r«,  was  according  te 
Era*tus  only  persuasive,  like  thai  uf  a  profcMor  cf  the  acitnccs  over  his  atuilcaU, 
without  any  power  of  the  keys  aiiucxcd 
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lODg  the  lawyers,  unhappy  members  of  this  Parliament. 
fc  find  it  necessary  to  say  that  "  Christ  in  the  New  Testament 
id  in.<>titutc  a  Church  government  distinct  from  the  Civil,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  church,  without  commission  from 
the  magistrate."  None  in  the  Assembly  has  any  doubt  of  this 
truth  but  one  Mr.  Coleman,  a  professed  Enisttan,  a  man  reason- 
ably learned  but  stupid  and  inconsiderate,  half  a  pleasant,  and  of 
small  estimation.  But  the  lawyers  in  the  Parliament  making  it  their 
work  to  spoil  our  I'rcsbytcric,  not  so  much  upon  conscience  as 
upon  fears  that  the  Parliament  spoil  their  mcrcat  and  take  up  most 
of  their  country  pleas  without  law,  did  blow  up  the  poor  man 
with  much  vanitj';  so  he  is  become  their  champion,  to  bring  out 
in  the  best  way  he  can  Erastus's  arguments  against  the  propo- 
sition, for  the  contentment  of  the  Parliament.  We  give  him  a  free 
and  fair  hearing;  albeit,  we  fear,  when  we  have  answered  aJl  he  can 
bring  and  have  improved  with  undeniable  proofs  our  position, 
the  Houses  when  it  comes  to  them  shall  scrape  it  out  of  the 
Confession ;  for  this  point  is  their  idol.  The  most  of  them  are 
incredtblte  zealous  for  it ;  the  Pope  and  the  King  were  never 
more  earnest  for  the  headship  of  the  Church  than  the  plurality 
of  this  Parliament.  However  they  are  like  for  a  time  by  violence 
to  carr>- it,  yet  almost  all  the  ministry  are  zealous  for  the  Prer<^- 
tive  of  Christ  against  them.  We  are  at  this  instant  yoked  iQ 
a  great  and  dangerous  combat  for  this  very  thing.  Often  we  have 
been  on  the  brink  to  set  up  our  Government,  but  Satan  to  this 
day  hath  hindered  us.  The  mtnbtcr-s  and  elders  are  not  willing 
to  set  up  and  begin  any  action  till  they  may  have  a  law  for 
some  pewer  to  purpose ;  all  former  ordinances  have  been  so 
mtolerably  dfjective  that  they  could  not  be  accepted.  The 
Erasliaaand  Independent  party  joining  together  in  the  Houses  to 
keep  off  the  Government  so  long  as  the)'  were  able,  and  when  it  was 
extorted,  to  make  it  so  lame  and  corrupt  as  they  wci'c  able ;  yet 
at  last  yesterday  an  Ordinance  came  forth  to  supply  the  defects 
of  all  the  former,  that  so  without  much  further  delay  wc  might  go 
to  work.  We  laboured  so  much  as  wc  were  able  before  it  came 
out  to  have  it  so  fref  from  exceptions  as  might  be,  but  notwith- 
standing of  all  we  could  do,  it  is  by  the  malignity  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  brethren  in  evil  so  filled  with  grievances,  that  yet 
it  cannot  be  put  in  practice.    We  for  our  part  mind  to  give  in 


So 
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a  rcmoDstrance  against  it ;  the  Assembly  will  do  the  like ;  the 
City  Ministers  will  give  the  third  ;  but  that  which  by  God's  help 
may  prove  most  effectual  is  the  zeal  of  the  City  itself.  Before  the 
ordinance  came  out,  they  petitioned  against  some  materials  of  it 
This  both  the  Houses  voted  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privilege,  to 
offer  a  petition  against  anything  that  is  in  debate  before  them  till 
once  it  be  concluded  and  conic  abroad.  This  vote  the  City  takes 
very  evil.  It's  likely  to  go  high  betwixt  them.  Our  prayers 
and  endeavours  are  for  wisdom  and  courage  to  the  City.  I  know 
to  whom  this  matter  has  cost  much  labour.  The  IndtpatdeHts 
has  tht  least  zeal  to  the  truth  of  God  of  any  men  we  kn<mf. 
Blasphemous  heresies  are  now  spread  here  more  than  ever  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Yet  they  arc  not  only  silent,  but  arc 
patrons  and  pleaders  for  liberty  almost  to  them  all.  We  and 
they  have  spent  many  sheets  of  paper  upon  the  toleration  of 
their  separate  churches.  At  the  last  meeting  we  concluded  to 
stop  our  paper- debates,  and  on  Thursday  next  to  begin  our 
verbal  disputation  gainst  the  lawfulness  of  their  desired  separa- 
tion. When  we  have  ended,  the  Hou.scs  will  begin  to  consider 
this  matter.  The  most  there  and  in  the  army  will  be  for  too  great 
a  liberty;  but  the  Assembly,  the  City,  and  the  body  of  all  the 
ministry  in  the  Kingdom  arc  passionately  opposite  to  such  an 
evident  breach  of  the  Covenant'.' 

Mr.  Gillespie  in  his  Aaroiis  Rod  Blossoming  (table  of  Contents) 
describes  the  genesis  of  the  party  thus : — 

'  The  Erastian  error  not  kortcslis  parcntibus  nati.  Erastus  the 
midwife,  how  engaged  iit  the  business.  The  breasts  that  gave  tt 
suck  profancness  and  seif-intcrcst.  Its  strong  food  arbitrary 
government.  Its  tutor  Arminianism.  Its  deadly  decay  and 
consumption,  whence  it  was?  How  ill  it  hath  been  harboured 
in  all  the  reformed  churches?  How  stifled  by  Erastus  himself? 
Erastianism  refuted  out  of  Erastus.  The  divers  who  have 
appeared  against  this  error.  How  the  controversy  was  lately- 
revived.' 

Rutherford  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Jus  Divinum  with  an 
able  answer  to  Erastus,  and  thinks  that  in  answering  him  he  has 
fully  answered  Prynne's  objections^.     He  dcseribcs  the  attempts 

■  Epirtk  to  ihc  Rc*<Jcr. 
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Erastian  party  thus: — *  It  is  not  an  enriching  spoil  to 

piuck  a  rose  or  flower  from  the  crown  of  Ihc  Prince  of  the  Kings 
Tirf  the  earth.     Diamonds  and  rubies  picked  out  of  the  Royal 

)iiidcfTi  of  Jc^us  Christ  addelh  but  a  poor  and  sorry  lustre  to 
wrthly  supremacy  ;  it  is  baldntss  instead  cf  btauty.'  He  makes 
use  of  the  argument  to  be  made  famous  by  Pascal,  '  In  things 
(Joubiful  conscience  hath  n-fuge  to  the  surest  side.  And  Chri<:tian 
ruIcTs  would  not  do  well  to  venture  upon  F.territy,  Wrath,  the 
Judgement  to  come,  confiding  on  the  poor  plea  of  an  Erastian 
diftinction.  to  encroach  upon  the  Prerogative  Royal  of  Jesus 
Omst.' 

The  arguments  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Heidel- 
berg, though  there  was  a  great  deal  more  here  about  the  civtl 
magistrate;  but  Collioges  in  his  Respomio  Bipardta  declares 
hu  opponents'  argumcnLs  to  be  all  derived  from  Krascus.  'the 
first  worker  in  thai  sort  of  brass*.'  The  extension  of  the 
term  Hr3.<nian  to  mean  not  opponents  of  excommunication, 
but  upholders  of  the  view  that  the  magistrate  could  order 
rel^on  as  he  liked  and  command  obedience,  was  due  to  this 
controversy*.  Now  of  course  its  original  significance  has  been 
largely  forgotten. 

The  Exflicatio  was  reprinted  in  164Q  at  Amsterdam.  The 
Theses  (not  the  Cenfirmatio\  were  translated  into  En;:lish  in 
16 J9  under  the  title  of  The  NuUity  of  Chtrck  Censures.  Another 
translation  appeared  in  1 68a. 

In  our  own  day  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
caused  Dr.  Lee  to  republish  in  1844  the  old  translation,  with 
an  elaborate  preface  of  his  own,  vindicating  Hrastus  from 
the  charge  of  Erastianism  as  commonly  understood,  and  the 

'  pL  io. 

*  It  is  fair  10  uy  tliat  Rutherford  r«^rds  Enutui  as  iDor«  not  lesi  Eraslfan  thvi 
bis  foilftwera,  but  1  tliink  h<  dties  not  reflect  (i)  thai  Era«tin'  rfmniks  ^  to  the 
mil  mBEJiinic  were  tAittr  dUw,  (j)  that  the  power  he  %tvK»  hinir  u  to  nura, 
Jd  ga  lo  xny  Christian  under  a  diKirine  of  [he  priuthood  or  the  Uily,  held  u 
^Ijr  as  Erulua  undoubtedly  held  it  ;  and  (3)  that  he  introduce  immerom 
Jifications  in  one  plaM  or  another.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anything  to  show  for 
ccmin  thai  Erastiu  would  have  let  the  magiHtmc  aijuiiaisccr  the  sacraiDcnts  witb- 
aat  ordinatkin.  and  (41  Erasiui  always  contcmplttcs  th«  mngistratc  not  as  changinf 
inllthwi  >I  hU  will,  hut  a*  the  orthixloE  head  of  an  orthodox  church.  (<;)  Eraatus 
docs  «M/,  as  Rutherford  thinks  (;  1 3),  ever  say  that  ii  la  the  magistrDle';  husiness  to 
fiSeonnuiiicate  apoitates  or  any  one  «Im.  Ho  merely  says  tlmt  Iiis  ohjectiona  to 
tlK  discipline  do  not  apply  to  tbcm. 
VOU  II.  c 
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Church  of  Scotland  from  being  cither  Erastian  or  a  supporter  of 
Erastus. 


Having  thus  detailed  the  relevant  facts,  I  proceed  to  a  few 
points  which  may  serve  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  with  which  I  started.  How  far  was  Erastus  an 
Eraslian?  But  a  definition  of  Erastianism  is  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  theory  is  expressed  in  the  barest  and  therefore 
most  complete  form  by  Selden  in  the  words  '  Whether  is  the 
Church  or  the  Scripture  the  judge  of  religion  ?  In  irulh  neither. 
but  the  State^.'  Such  a  view  is  clear  enough.  It  places  all 
truth  at  the  mercy  of  the  civil  power  and  utterly  denies  any 
rights  of  conscience  to  cither  individual  or  church.  It  places 
the  claimit  of  expediency  above  those  of  reason.  It  makes 
political  convenience  the  sole  test  of  belief.  And  it  is  such 
a  view  as  this  that  gives  its  iocus  slanUi  to  the  hierarchical 
theory  of  tlie  State;  although  indeed  it  might  perhaps  more 
fairly  be  said  that  it  was  the  hierarchical  theory  and  its  con- 
sequences which  produced  Erastianism  by  way  of  repulsion. 
Still  the  great  ai^ument  in  favour  of  theories  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  whether  propounded  by  Jesuits  or  Presbyterians 
or  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  is  always  the  same.  In  an  age  in  which 
uniformity  in  religion  is  the  political  ideal,  the  spiritual  organisa- 
tion must  claim  a  deciding  view  in  matters  of  faith,  or  religious 
belief  will  become  merely  a  question  of  political  convenience. 
The  only  safeguard  for  truth  is  a  claim  which  seems  preposterous 
to  those  living  in  a  world  where  toleration  has  solved  the  problem. 
Theories  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  may  be  bad,  but  they  arc 
better  than  the  view  which  makes  religion  or  atheism  a  mere 
political  instrument,  the  shuttlecock  of  State  or  private  interests. 
They  arc,  in  fact,  the  form  which  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science takes  in  an  age  in  which  persecution  is  regarded  as  a  duty. 
The  Roma.n  Empire  had  made  of  religion  a  mere  political  engine. 
In  the  inevitable  reaction  the  Christian  Church  was  led  to 
put  forth  a  claim  nearly  equally  indefensible  to  dominate  the 
civil  authority.  Then  the  Reformation  witnessed  the  uprising 
of  the  laity  against  this  view-  And  nearly  alt  supporters  of 
change  were  willing  to  allow  to  the  civil  ruler  more  power  in  the 

'  Tali!t  Talk  Op.  iii  10C7  ;  cf.  also  J016. 
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direction  of  talcing  the  initiative '  in  reformation  than  our  own 
age  would  be  disposed  to  do.  Some  went  further.  The  Leviathan 
exhibits  tnie  Erastianism  in  its  most  fuU-blowo  form.  Hobbcs 
rt^ards  religion  as  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State,  which 
for  its  own  ends  may  establish  and  prohibit  what  forms  it  pleases, 
and  demand  not  only  on  loyal  but  on  moral  ^n'ounds  the  obedi- 
ence of  every  member.  The  conscience  is  in  fact  bound  to 
any  religion  the  State  imposes.  It  is  true  Hobbcs  makes  one 
reservation,  in  which  a  merely  passive  obedience  is  permitted,  but 
it  concerns  only  the  case  where  the  State  denies  the  Incarnation, 
and  is  besides  so  contemptuous,  that  he  leaves  little  doubt  that 
he  hinwelf  would  regard  conformity  to  any  and  every  con- 
ceivable State-imposed  religion  or  negation  as  a  moral  duty- 
The  Icing  is  at  once  priest  and  bishop-  Bishops  have  no  right 
to  call  themselves  so  by  divine  permission,  and  the  clergy  ought 
to  preach  of  nothing  but  the  duty  of  civil  obedience. 

But  perhaps  die  simpler  definition  of  Erastianism  as  the  theory 
that  religion  is  the  creature  of  the  State  may  serve;  and 
I  suppose  that  no  one  will  deny  that  the  word  as  commonly 
employed  means  at  least  this  much-  Mow  did  Erastus  teach 
this  or  not?  If  not,  was  his  doctrine  at  all  an  approximation 
to  it?  And  how,  then,  did  the  theory  become  attached  to  hk 
name?  To  the  first  of  these  questions,  1  believe  that  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative ;  to  the  second  an  affirmative,  although  opinions 
will  probably  differ  as  to  how  far  such  approximation  extends. 
And  the  third  can  be  answered  from  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversies mentioned  above. 

(i)  We  must  always  remember  that  Erastus  did  not  write 
directly  in  support  of  the  State,  but  with  the  object  of  crying 
down  excommunication.  Any  views  he  expresses  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  magistrate  are  mere  cbiter  dicta  introduced  in 
support  of  the  main  position.     He   is  bound   in  fact  to  show 


'  Cf.  evrn  Knot' Letter  to  Que«n  Recent  Sfary.K'arii  (¥443  ;  knd  nlio  xccond  book 
ot  Diteiftmtx  7,  ia  Calderwood  iii  545.  Knax^,  like  ttie  Pupe,  wu  willing;  ta  exalt 
U>e  cm)  powvr,  no  long  aa  it  could  bo  u*cd  as  an  inttrumcrt.  A  great  deal  of 
so-called  Erutunism  is  lilOe  more  than  the  cxtrawajcuit  support  of  the  one  power 
Uial  could  carry  IhrouKb  or  mBintain  ihc  partimUr  rclieions  news  of  the  writer; 
■a  a  later  writer  laj-s, '  Only  IhU  lionour  tlie  Ptoittytcriint  give  to  tlieir  mogislralcs, 
\.\tty  mutl  be  the  ^KfCutioners  tt  their  judgements  to  hang  whom  (hey  condftmn,' 
jiad  cf.  tbc  Confcmoa  of  Puritan  exiles  m  HvUaod. 
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that  morality  will  not  suffer,  if  his  views  he  adopted.  And 
ao  he  goes  on  to  say  that  excommunication  is  not  only  unscrip- 
tural  and  a  asurpation,  but  that  the  magistrate  can  cfTcct  all 
that  it  aims  at;  not  that  he  himself  can  excommunicate.  His 
aigumcat  runs  on  these  lines:  (a)  Excommunication  was  not 
practised  among  the  Jews ;  (*)  it  has  no  authority  in  the  New 
Testament ;  (c)  in  a  state  where  cvciy  one  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  (net  excommunication,  but)  all  coercive  jurisdiction 
belongs  to  the  magistrate  alone.  The  argument  is  of  the 
character  of  the  times,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  it  at 
length.  The  alleged  instances  among  the  Jews  are  disposed  of. 
The  Sanhedrin  ^  is  shown  to  be  a  political  not  merely  a  religious 
body,  and  to  have  had  coercive  power.  This  point  was  elaborated 
by  Seldcn  in  the  Di-  Syn//frits '.  The  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  cited  as  favouring  the  discipline  are  then  examined 
and  explained.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Matthew  xviii 
17.  Erastus  argue.s  that  Chri.st's  command  has  nothing  to  do  with 
excommunication.  It  refers  to  private  wrongs.  The  aggrie\'ed 
party  is  to  go  cither  to  the  Sanhedrin  or  to  a  similar  body 
acting  in  a  non-Chriitian  Siate  as  a  court  of  arbitration.  If 
that  fails,  the  erring  brother  is  to  be  treated  as  a  heathen  and 
a  publican.  This  means  not  that  he  is  excommunicate,  but 
that  an  action  in  the  State  courts  may  be  brought  against  him. 
He  will  not  act  as  a  Christian,  let  him  therefore  be  treated 
merely  as  a  citizen  ^  St.  Paul's  delivering  over  to  Satan  of 
the  erring  Corinthian  is  also  discuwcd.  This  is  intcr|)retcd  as 
a  prayer  for  his  removal  from  this  world,  not  as  cxcommuni- 


*  Tlie  DincipllnarUns  baaed  their  srgiimcnl  partly  on  the  Bsaumed  &cl  that  tbe 
powers  of  the  SnuhciiKn  were  coiilinued  in  the  Church,  »n<l  that  they  wt-re 
*BBentinlly  ccclcsiastkal.  Both  Dancrol)  in  his  Swxry  */  rtr  PirttnJeJ  Holy 
Disripimt  and  Bilsoii  in  The  Pnptlttal  Govmiynna  0/  Chrisfs  Chnrdi  iippcw  to 
have  li«ld  ih«  sarav  vj«vn  ss  iLrisiua  on  (h?  inaittr. 

'  Etnillio  w»«  vrry  ■nxi«ui  to  hav*  him  answered,  e.  ^.  '  The  EmstUn  party  in 
ihc  F^liamcnt  ii  stronger  itiAn  the  Independent,  and  ii  like  to  work  us  much  wo«. 
Seldcn  is  their  hwd.  If  L'Empcroir  would  brat  down  this  man's  arrogancy,  as 
be  vrry  well  can,  to  thnw  nut  nf  llie  Rabbina,  that  the  Jewiih  Slnie  wis  diverse 
from  their  Church,  and  that  they  had  the  censure  of  CKeammuni^atton  amonf  them, 
and  a  double  Sanhedrin,  one  civil,  another  eiTlesiastical ;  if  he  wuuld  confound 
him  wi[h  Hebrew  lolimonics  il  would  lay  Sclden's  vanity,  who  ra  very  inaolcac 
for  his  Oriental  literaiure  '  [ii  j;7).  GillMpic  was  also  very  strong  on  ihia  poinL 

'  This  argunK-nt  appears  in  Muaculus  Loci  Communes,  Dt  Magalratihus  p.  631, 
Ed.  I6tt. 
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otioa'.    Lastly,  Erastus  declares  >  that  in   a  Christian   State 

tbc  magistrate  is  the  proper  person  to  punish  all  offences.     He 

b  not  to  excommunicate.    Tlut  would  be  to  give  him  a  purely 

rcl^us  function'.      He  U  merely  to  act  on  a  law  inspired 

ity  religious  principles.     Erastus  docs  not  touch  doctrine,  and 

tbcrcfbrc  gives  the  magistrAtc  no  power  over  truth.      For  he 

4y3  that  he  is  only  considering  the  case  where  prince  and 

people  are  all  of  the  same  religion,  and  that  the  true  one.    All 

thb  appears  to  mc  to  show  that  the  vic\N-s  of  Erastus  arc  not 

rclev-ani  to  modem  Church  controversies,  %%'hich  take  place  in 

3  State  which  recognises  every  religion,  and  which  presuppose 

a  'magistrate'  {Parliament)  composed  of  persons  of  a  thousand 

conflicting  views.     It  is  only  through  the   ignoring   tbc   two 

provisoes:  (i)that  the  true  religion  is  supposed  to  be  established 

ind  none  other  allowed  in  the  State;   («)  that  the  magistrate 

has  no  power  to  transgress  the  Word  of  God:  that  it  is  po&tible 

to  identify  the  views  of  Erastus  with  those  of  Hobbes  or  Selden. 

His  objection  is  clearly  to  two  governing  coercive  authorities  in 

one  State. 

•Ut  in  rebus  profanis  curandis  ei  non  licet  terminos  ct  fincR 
aequitatis,  iusticiae,  ac  honestatis,  hoc  est  praescriptionem  legum 
et  statutorum  Reipublicie,  trajiscendere ;  sic  in  disponendls  et 
ordinandis  rebus  sacrisvel  ad  cultum  Divinum  pertinentibus  ionge 
minus  ci  licet  ulla  in  parte  a  piaescripto  verb!  Dei  discedere : 
quod  tanquam  regulam  in  omnibus  debet  scqui,  ab  coque  nus- 
quam  vd  latum  pilum  deflectcre.  Summa  est,  Maglstratum  in 
Christiana  Rcpublica  tinicum  esse  cui  a  Deo  commissa  sit  gv&tr- 
natie  externa  rerutn  omMi'iim  guar  vrl  <ul  cit'ilem  itl  ad  pi  am  et 
Ckristianam  vitam  pertmcni  ;  ius  et  autoritaUm  impcrandx  ac  iiis 
dicendi  neque  ministris  neque  al'tis  tdiis  coticcssum  esse.  InteUigi 
hoc  dfbet  de  ea  Republiea  dictum,  in  qua  Magiitratus  et  subditi 

'  LigfMfeot  Hcnu  tlibmiau  ahares  Erastus'  views  on  many  of  these  points. 

*  CrSBBer  indeed  does  Uiis  in  hi%  ^ittnttonts  IV.  O.  l[&  Kimmni  and  Lttkrt  II7. 
*A  bishop  or  «  priest  by  the  Srripiurv  Is  neither  eommaiided  nor  forbidden  to 
■avgatBunicatc,  but  wbcrc  the  laws  of  any  region  |[iv«lh  hiui  Biitliority  to  ex- 
comauniatc,  there  lliey  ounhl  to  use  tlic  wac  in  such  crimes  as  tbc  laws  have 
sntbority  in  ;  and  where  tbc  laws  of  the  rc^on  forbiddcth  them,  there  they 
none  authority  ut  aiX  ;  and  Ihcy  that  be  no  priests  may  also  caciHiiinunicate, 

tb«  Uw  aUow  them  tbcrcunto.'  But  to  tbc  whole  o(  this  is  added  '  This  is  miite 
opinioii  and  scittcncc  at  tbc  present,  wliich  I  do  not  lemcmriuiuly  dclloe,  and  do 
renit  the  judgetDent  tbereoT  wholly  unto  your  ra^cgty.' 
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gandem  profiUtttur  rfligionem,  eamque  veram.  In  hac  dico  duu 
distiactas  iurisclictiancs  minimc  debere  esse.  In  alia,  in  qua 
videlicet  Magi:;tratus  falsam  tuetur  sentcnttam,  certo  quodam 
modo  tolcrabilis  vidcri  fortassc  possit  divisio  rationum ',' 

'Oppugno  tantum  iudicium  de  moribus,  quixi  hodie  Ecclesia- 
sticum  noniiuant,  distinctum  a  tudicio  poHtici  magistratus. 
Nempe  duas  iuri.sdictioncs  sive  duo  discriminata  de  moribus 
iudicia  puhlica  el  exUrna  nego  in  una  Republic!  esse  oportere. 
cui  pius  MagistratuK  a  Deo  praepositus  est  *.' 

Is  this  substantially  difTcrent  from  Elizabeth's  claim  for  herself 
in  The  Admonition  fa  simple  men  deceivtd  by  the  maiicious} 
limstus'  magistrate  is  in  fact  merely  a  sovereign,  'over  all 
persons  and  in  all  causes  within  his  dominiom  supreme,'  no 
more  .  Further  he  says  that  in  matters  of  faith  the  magistrate 
will  of  course  consult  the  leaders  of  theological  c^inion,  who  will 
leach  him  what  is  or  is  not  the  Word  of  God.  And  he  admits 
it  may  be  well  that  for  moral  oflenccs  he  may  delegate  power 
to  bodies  composed  at  least  partly  of  ecclesiastics  or  of  persons 
elected  by  churches*,  who  shall  inquire  into  such  offences  and 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Birt  he  object's  to  the  assumption 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  spiritual  authority,  which  he  deems 
essentially  non-political  ^  His  opponents  claimed  without  justice 
that  their  discipline  in  no  way  usurped  the  power  of  the  State- 
He  retorted  by  asking-  them  why  if  this  was  so  they  required 
an  act  of  State  to  introduce  their  discipline.  Fie  also  objects 
to  aJiy  attempt  to  introduce  it  among  an  unwilling  population  as 
too  'Erastian'  in  our  sense,  and  as  depriving  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  its  rights".      They  made  the  cardinal  error  of  all 

*  Comfirmrniit)  m  i  p.  i6>,  a.  In  uiptbcr  place  he  M^  '  Vcrbuni  Oci  ct  S«cnt- 
oicnta  nulli  potcsUiti  aublidunlur.' 

'  CoHfirmatio  iv.  i . 

'  *  Nonhoc<li?o,  Dcum  voluissc  tnag^stTatumaa^rifttare  atrjuealia  hiLhisrnodi,  quae 
ucer(]atii)ua  imperala  »o1i«  fucrant,  facerc,  scd  illud  asscro  Dcijtn  soli  m«Kisln)tui 
concrcdidiHc  cunun  ct  gubcrnaiiancin  tam  aacraruni  quam  profananun  muoi.* 
Cai\/inntUit}  iii   i  p.   163. 

•  Ibid.  17  a. 

'  Cf.  Uie  desoiptJOn  or  Buitet^s  views  in  Calamy's£^  i^fifLW/r,  and  hta  reaaona 
for  dtaliluiijg  Ike  Prcabytcrians,  Rttiqiiiat  Btu/triitHite  142,  3. 

'  •  Si  vcnjin  c»t  Christum  nomine  Ecclcaiac  inlellonlsH  lotam  mtiKUndincra, 
lalitini  c5t  nini^istritu]  hoc  pptmitti,  ill  nalcnte  Ccclcaia  hos  ei  Prcsbyteros  imponat. 
Quanquan  eoini  Magi»iratus  (•ratrifuum  est  EetUaiaf  mrmbmrn,  Umen  ipsiani«t 
intcrprcCitua  noniuaaitCliiutua  mcmbrt)  primarioct  principi  iudicarc,  acdEcdesiac 
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clericalist  parties  in  arguing  that  their  decisions,  being  concerned 
with  religious  matters,  were  uf  a  radically  different  order  from 
those  of  other  men.  They  claimed  infallibility.  '  An  apud  solos 
Allobrogcs  homines  nott  Jalluntur  in  ittdicandoP  asks  Erastus 
pertinently  '.  Bcza's  argument  was  that  the  sentence  of  the 
Church  was  merely  declaratory,  announcing  upon  earth  a  sen- 
tence of  exclusion  from  Paradise  previously  passed  in  an 
invisible  court,  above*.  This  in  his  view  differentiated  the 
decisions  of  ruling  elders  from  those  of  earthly  courts  Eiasttis 
saw  through  this  (unconscious)  sophistry.  He  saw  that  the 
attempt  to  judge  whether  a  man  dcsirotu  of  communicating 
was  sincere  or  no  in  repentance  involved  an  impossible  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  motive,  and  wa5  therefore  in  this  respect 
an  encroachment  on  the  divine  justice,  no  less  than  it  was  in 
another  a  usurpation  of  human.  It  judged  motives,  i.e-  it 
claimed  infallibility;  it  affected  reputation,  i.e.  it  had  a  civil 
aspect^.  The  fact  is  that  the  conception  of  the  Church  enter- 
tained at  that  time  by  Presbyterians  and  Fapalists  alike  is 
tiugely  political,  just  as  rigid  predcstinaTianism  is  the  theory  of 
legal  sovereignty  applied  to  the  actions  of  God.  The  Deity  of 
Calvinism  is  Mobbes'  Leviathan,  with  power  unchecked  by  law, 
justice  or  con-Science.  To  both  Papists  and  Presbyterians  the 
Church  is  a  State,  tht  State  indeed — though  not  all  would  liave 
admitted  so  much.     But  Erastus  saw  the  dangers  of  the  system 


toti:  in  qua  dod  r»cil  alios  bliis  potentiorcsquudad  hanc  rem  atttaet.'  Cat^rmatia 
»i  I  p.  319. 

>  CMtfirmalio  iil  4  p.  133. 

'  In  excomiBuiiJattinK *  Dcum  ipaum  coutitulinus et  prcabytciiict  tauiui  bdiciiauc- 
torOB.  cuius  iJumtaxsi  minislcr  ct  intcrprcs  fit  prcaby cerium.'  EicommunlMllon  b 
raalir  Ibe  nupplcmenl  lo  aa  act  prcviouiily  rinne  in  liRaran  :  '  ill  vtdelimt  nihil  aliud 
ait  excoonmunicalio  in  terria  ()u*m  decUfRtio  klleriua  occultiori*  fi)«U«  in  Co«li*, 
«3(  qua  oimiruin  cncrilo  coUigalur  «uri  qui  in  cocli*  c«  quidem  lcmpor>^  noii  appro- 
bator,  iinlisauin  oac  qui  inlci  fiddes  in  terras  oenaestur  ;  quae  ptnttrior  eiiBm 
dectaratiu  in  icrrii  Eacta,  rau  MI  in  coclSa,'  Btn  rntlmlMt  Modmnu-f  4.  'Nosaulcm 
.  . .  tamnwlimut  rata  case  in  coeliB,qiiainClirisluin  scimiin  ttgnntp  in  euruni  minis. 
terioqucc  t<cI«tta«siUiebkreKcnda«  piracfccil;ncqueha<:c  le(;ilima  vcro  pr«sbyt«ni 
iuilkia  sccus  arbitramitr  rcformldanda,  quam  ai  fliius  ipse  Uci  •elcmu*  ilia  ore  avt 
proftuRliarct.'     Ibid.it. 

'  'No*  enin  dc  solis  illis  loquimur,  ut  saepe  manui,  qui  cuplLim  cum  D«o 
r«c«iici)iarl ;  ■lls»c  unun  contccdiinu*,  a«iic*>e»I>««iiiMiluCum  Prcnhylcrium.qnod 
<Ic  c«rdtt>u9  li«iDiDU]a  (Jiccoittiini  »e  poenil«r«  iudi««t,  vcr^ue  an  falio  dieant  ;  aiqac 
sic  rd  «d  McnuDcnta  admittant,  vd  ab  dsdcai  rcroovcast.'  Cai>t^n>MA«  ii  1  p.  151. 
CC  also  14. 
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it  was  proposed  to  introduce'.  He  saw  the  power  whidi  the 
r^ht  of  excommunication  would  give  to  ecclesiaiitical  oligar- 
chies in  a.  community  all  of  one  failh.  Excommunication  in 
our  heterogeneous  modern  world  would  have  far  less  effect, 
altliough  even  here  it  might  affect  a  man's  business  prospects 
and  be  therefore  a  proper  subject  for  the  courts*  to  investigate. 
But  in  a  society  of  uniform  religious  belief,  if  practised  as  had 
been  desired,  it  would  have  been  defamation  of  character  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  divine  ordinance  and  relieved  of  every  civil 
penalty.  To  claim  such  a  power  was  certainly  to  claim  what  lay 
within  the  magistrate's  functions,  unless  there  was  appeal  to  him, 
and  that  was  the  thing  moat  disliked.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  a  preacher  who  spoke  of  certain  individuals  in  his  sermons 
should  not  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  slander,  if  his  allega- 
tions were  unjmti6able.  Hxcommunication  was  the  same  sort  of 
thing  on  a  grander  scale.  It  is  not  calculated  to  advance  a  man's 
prospects  in  this  life  to  tell  his  neighbours  that  his  prospects  are 
unpleasant  for  the  next,  t/  they  believe  you.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this,  though  under  different  names,  and  not  always  explicitly 
stated,  was  the  main  ground  of  dispute  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  It  was  argued  by  the  supporters  of  the  discipline  that 
the  jurisdiction  was  in  no  sense  coercive  but  purely  spiritual. 
Erastus  is  not  much  blamed  in  his  own  day  for  ascribing  too 
much  power  to  the  magistrate.  Bc7.a  says  little  on  the  subject, 
nor  do  any  anti-Er&stians  deny  in  set  terms  that  all  coercive 
authority  belongs  to  the  State  ^    They  are  rather  concerned  to 

>  lie  regards  il  as  on  a  level  with  Papal  oppression.  '  Hacc  enlm  vcre  fonb 
Deui  full,  qui  omncs  Reges  ei  principcs,  omnc  rubur,  otnntx  consdentiax,  ipsam 
etjuu  Mcra&ancULai  tcripluram,  l^atifids  Romani  pcJibus  subicdL  At  nos,  in^uics, 
alilcr  iDStituimuB.  PonliGcum  (actum  ncn  probiunus.  Audio  quidcm  liou'  dici,  m/ 
amtrariiim  vidto  tt  txptrior.  Pennutu  alia  in  Ponlificibus  rectc  reprehend imus  ;  at 
cadcm  dcindc  fccinius  ct  rutimus,  postquam  nobis  paulum  canSroiatJ  vidcmiir. 
Nolo  cxemplB  diuipBtarucn  Ecclesiarum,  iniquorum  ludidorum,  el  alionim  con- 
fuxionum  aK^iic  RuIoruin,<)UAc  netstc  nostn.es  hac  vdsols  vcl  pneeipue  aria  sunt, 
commcmc-nire ;  quia  s-uat  odi-OM.'     Caufimtalio  v  I  p.  J98. 

'  /ui  DiviKunt  ^3.1. 

*  Bcia  indeed  declsrrs  the  magistrate  to  have  tbe  custody  of  the  two  tables, 
Tractalui  9^.  The  real  point  belweeii  the  two  was  not  ai  to  the  power  of  the 
maeistrntc,  but  as  to  tlic  divine  origin  of  cxconimunlcBiioEi.  We  may  compare, 
as  3hi>winK  the  Uraslianism  of  the  nnti-E rnatiAns,  ihc  appeal  of  Ursinui  at  the  Riid 
of  liis  ludirinm,  begging  tbe  Elect'or  to  cause  questions  of  new  doctnac  to  b« 
brought  before  bin. 
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aw  that  theirs  docs  not  conflict  with  it.  Here  indeed  Ursinus 
breaks  away  from  his  party  and  as.sert.s  that  the  magistrate  muit 
be  consulted  and  give  hU  assent  to  excommunication.  Prynnc, 
a  great  dUctpIinartan  and  anti-l£rastiaii,  was  attacked  for  .<^upport- 
iog  the  discipline  on  what  we  should  call  Erastian  grounds — on 
the  ground,  that  is,  that  the  government  was  supporting  or  was 
about  to  support  the  system,  and  every  one  must  therefore  obey  it. 
He  is  asked,  why  he  did  not  act  upon  that  view  in  the  days  of 
prdatical  tyranny '.  Moreover  the  thing  most  hateful  to  the 
Presbyterians  in  Kngland  was  the  insistence  by  Parliament  on  a 
r^ljt  of  final  appcaJ  to  the  ciinl  power'.  They  object  to  all 
limiting  of  excommunication  and  want  to  free  it  alike  from  excep- 
tions and  all  other  jurisdiction'.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that 
in  England  the  main  force  of  the  hostility  was  fear  of  clerical 
tyraoDy  *.     Selden  declares  that  '  Presbyters  have  the  greatest 

'  Ct,  Cntam  Bh*/ Obarrvaftans  ^m  Mr,  Prynni's  Tmvlvt  QmaftoiA 
*  '  Bat  wrdcDj  (lut  ^in  ■  well  constituted  Church;  it  IsagrmiaMc  to  the  will  of 
Christ  for  the  MigiUrale  cither  lo  receive  appdU  [p-ropcrly  to^CKlled)  bum  thb 
MMeiKe  of  an  EcckaUsttCAl  Court,  or  lo  rec«iv«  coroplainia  exhibited  oeainst  thttt 
unencc  by  tbc  party  ccnsiircd,  so  &«  by  his  Riiihorily  upon  nuch  complaint  to 
^^nltify  or  Buke  void  the  cnMurc.'    Gillespie  >$}. 

^^H'CtvU  WTpatlinft  tuLVCwefor  Uic  erecting  or  our  Preabytcrie;  it  rautt  be  ■  divine 

^^Msg  to  whicfa  M  much  r«»l4UKc  i»  made  by  mcji  of  all  >orts  ;  yet  by  God's  help 

^^Bcwill  very  speedily  see  it  .nci  up  in  ipighl  o(  the  devil  .  .  . 

^^    'Our  sreateM  uoubte  (or  the  lime  a  from  Ibe  Krwliuns  in  the  Haiue  of  Cammons. 

I       Tlia7  are  at  bst  content  i«  erect  Pretbylertes  and  Synods  in  all  ib«  land,  and  have 

fivEii  out  thrir  otdnn  Lo  that  end  ;  yet  they  give  to  (lie  Ec.-<^leiiittktic  courts  so  lillle 

power  that  tbe  Aucmblic,  flndlne  their  pctiiions  noi  cranted,  were  in  grcai  dvubt 

wbctfaer  to  set  up  any  thinf  till,  by  loiiie  powerful  petition  of  many  Ihuusauilhaiid^ 

dwyobuin  more  of  their  first  desirci.    Tlic  only  means  to  obtiiti  tins  and  all  tise 

I      Wdckire  IB  our  recnii led  army  about  Newark'     Etaillie  ii  3<7.  18(1645). 

,  '  '  To  liotit  the  ccMurc  of  cxcommunitation  in  maitcr  of  opinion  to  lie  common 

ami  uncoatrovcrted  principles,  and  in  the  maticr  of  manners  to  tltc  comtiion  and 

initven«l  prxetiees  of  Christianity,  and  in  bolb  to  the  psrtiui  luiiiwn  lijflil,  is  the 

dani^TMiB  doctrine  of  the  Annintans  and  iioinnians,  openvlh  a  vri<lc   door  and 

prodaimctb  liberty  to  all  otlicr  practices  and  errors  which  arc  not  fundamental  and 

antvenally  abhorred   by  all  Clttisliaiis,  and    tcndclb  to  the  ovcrthnnv  of  llie 

ReCbrfBcd  religion.'     T/it  Ki/hruuifum  cliartd  3J . 

'  'The  Clergy,  who,  what  Church  forms  soopcr  they  set  up,  will  be  ever  imposing 
ttwir  private  optnions  in  mallen  of  reliEioo  for  iotollible  truths,  and  incensing 
foince  tf»iiat  people  and  people  against  prince,  and  one  sort  of  men  axainst 
Msoobcr,  miking  their  (ollowera  to  espouse  and  maintain  their  unjust  quarrels,  liit 
Ibcy  become  insensibly  slaves  lo  Ibeir  ambition  and  boundless  power.  iBSteOiil  of 
■Itaining  to  any  *olid  ml  or  truly  Cbriiitiitii  reformation. 

'Whether  that  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Clergy  whicli  luib  tnkciL  upon  it  in  all 
to  supprcsi  heresy  and  schism  by  human  laws  and  penalties,  ttave  not  been  h 
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pow«r  of  any  clei^  in  the  world  and  gull  the  laity  the 
most '.' 

That  the  discipline  really  aimed  at  a  runction  not  of  persuasion 
but  of  govcramcnt  is  proved  { ' )  by  the  argument  of  one  supporter 
that  its  object  was  the  external  peace  of  the  Church,  not  the  mind 
of  the  member":  (i)  by  another's  argument  tliat  the  proper 
persons  to  maintain  order  in  the  churches  and  prcvexit  brawling 
are  the  ecclesiastical  authorities';  (3)  by  a  case  of  which  both 
Erastus  and   Bullinger  speak,  where  the  presbytery,  in  their 

perverting  bhi)  intcnnipiing'  of  that  law  of  love  amongst  [he  mcmbcra  of  Christ's 
t«dy  wliidi  he  cumitiands '  And  whplhnr  they,  under  tht  |ireieuc«  of  composing 
diStrentes  and  seClling  a  ^vvmment  ov^r  tli«  body  of  Christ,  by  endeacouriog  to 
reduce  all  Ibe  mtmbers  gf  Iht  boiiy  to  uiiilj-  of  jutjgc>ent  snct  uniformily  of  practice 

ill  m&ttcrs  of  rcligiao  upon  grounda  of  outward  compulsion  have  noC  discovereij  in 
themnrlvci  |]i«i  imp  spirit  of  schism  described  1  Cor.  1 3  (wliich  they  would  seem  to 
extttpate),  whirh  despisi^  alt  hdaw  it  and  envie*  all  nbuve  it  as  unneccMwy 
mcmbcri,  and  fit  lo  he  cut  oiTfram  ihe  body,  so  defacing  and  dividing  tlie  bodj  of 
CliTul  by  labouring  lo  nuke  the  wbole  body  but  one  member,  and  wbcrc  than  u 
tlic  body  t  •  Twflvf  tVrig/tfy  Q^triri  p.  S. 

'  Lay  no  more  btirdcn  ai  gav^mment  upon  the  shoulders  ai  Riinisten  than  Christ 
bath  plainly  litid  upon  theai  )  liave  no  mure  hand  therein  Ikui  Ihe  Holy  Ghoit  He*rly 
f[[ves  them.  .  .  .  t  fenr  an  amtiitious  cnsiiarcmcnt,  and  1  have  came  I  ace  what 
raiscri  Prclacic  and  Papacy  10  Mich  a  height.  When  orcc  they  had  a  hand  in  the 
n-ork  ihcy  soon  engrossed  it.  and  then  made  it  Ihc  main,  tlie  sole  point  of  religion. 
•'Christian  perfection,"  saith  one  of  tbem.  "doth  not  wnaisi  in  almadeeds  and 
devotion,  but  in  exalting  the  ccclcsiaMical  juritdiction,  the  true  cement  of  thul 
perfection."  *     Coleman  J/o/Xa  OyWrrrf  anJ  DasJitti  p.  15, 

*0  ye  honourable  worthies,  open  your  eyes  and  see  whither  you  an  going  or 
whither  some  are  leading  you.  Once  the  Pope  had  your  predrcemors  at  hU  beclc. 
and  you  may  osain,  for  you  will  lo^e  y»ur  freedom  under  a  Presbyterian  domiivation. 
The  Lord  of  heaven  grant  that  England  never  see  that  day  wherein  Parliaiaeiit 
mull  nut  meddle  with  Chuich  gout^rnmeiit  because  a  spiritual  lliin^ '  Coleman 
A  BiMrrfy  AdmorniHim  p.  6 . 

>  Tal^  Tali  Op,  iii  J064.  One  ol  BaJllie's  complaints  Was  that  in  *  fonn  of 
diKipLinc  at  one  time  proposed  it  would  have  been  piuaible  fur  the  ministers  to  b« 
controlled  by  laymen  in  thi^  kiik-acsaion  (iii  49I!.  A  good  Hccount  of  the  clericiliit 
character  of  Calvin's  rrgjmi  is  ^iven  by  Bancroft  Survey  chaps,  li  and  iit, 

*  '  Neither  Is  it  the  inicmol  or  nearest  aim  of  Disciphnc  in  Church  government 
to  work  upon  or  nile  the  mind,  which  is  nol  known  to  the  Church  or  Church 
govcruors,  &hI  la  proetirr  thr  tAlrmat  ptaa  0/  tkt  Church,  tukkk  may  lit  Dbtamtd, 
tkt  tnmd  mttainittg  stilt  umonvinad.'     Antivtr  to  o  Lititt  jj. 

*  'Suppose  Ihereihould  be  any  disturbance  in  the  church  Msembled  for  the  public 
worahip  of  God  by  some  drunkard  or  madioan  or  any  heretic,  either  by  sporting 
or  by  railing  or  seducing  or  any  abominable  action,  where  lies  the  power  lo 
suppress  Jtl  Is  it  In  the  magistrates  or  in  the  church  ofhcersl  I  answer  it  is  in 
the  hand  or  power  of  the  cliurch  oHicers  first,  because  they  vu^re  charged  to  keep 
the  door,  that  there  be  no  such  occasion  for  disturbance  in  the  midst  of  divine 
worahip.*     An  Anatmr  to  Ikoat  ^Ht^tiona  15, 
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Anxiety  to  scciirc  jurisdiction,  were  actually  driven  into  a  course 
which  led  to  the  impunity  of  a  man  accused  of  unnatural  vice*. 

It  is  the  competing  jurisdiction  and  its  clericalist  chancter 
that  frighten  Krasms.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  tlut  he  writes 
largely  of  the  dvtl  power.  He  quotes  Musculus  to  the  effect 
that  the  worst  of  heresies  is  to  regard  a  Christian  magistrate  as  on 
Jic  same  level  with  a  heathen*.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  like  all  the  reformers  he  would  have  been  ready  (and  indeed 
probably  helped)  to  impose  his  faith  by  Uic  help  of  the  civil 
power  upon  an  unwilling  people.  There  is  no  hint  of  toleration 
in  his  writings,  yet  his  crusade  was  one  in  favour  of  popular 
liberty  as  well  as  the  civil  power,  against  those  who  were  duping 
the  Utter  into  assisting  aii  attempt  to  crush  both.  If  the  thing 
is  to  be  introduced,  in  ICraatus'  view  tine  people  as  well  an 
the  prince  should  be  consulted.  Further  there  are  one  or  two 
passages  in  which  be  says  that  the  magistrate  might  teach, 
if  be  had  time,  which  he  had  not,  and  might  even  act  as  a 
minister^  ;  yet  lirastus  was  very  aoti'sacordotal  and  bases  these 
views  oo  general  principles  about  the  priesthood  of  the  laity  *.  And 
even  then  we  must  remember  the  true  religion  is  supposed  to  be 
established  ;  there  is  no  notion  of  a  right  in  the  prince  to  change 
religion  at  will.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  would  have 
put  truth  under  the  heel  of  policy,  and  like  Hobbcs  have  dragged 


'  Ct  Gwilthcr's  Idler,  wto  sutca  Uie  cue.  '  In  p«l«tin»ta  nulls  priua  acandati 
lam  airoriainciditBcqiuinea  sint,(]ua« tenioniin  tlllcconstitutorun culpa Bi;(rii,lennl. 
.  .  .  Quod  u  erf^  n<n-iin  in  Eccl«»tii  lyntnnidem  hi*  principii*  stabilirc  posac 
nterucmus,  quia  tios  abaquc  causa  id  timcre  dlcet  T '    Expti€»lio  379. 

*  HuKuIua,  tbough  in  many  waya  more  Enutinn  Uiaii  Enutua,  yet  aavea  himaelf 
from  tbe  chsTse  of  cnaUviDg  religion  to  the  ^tate  polity.  •Horuin  conaideratione 
aanifesiuin  reddltnr  frtiam  ai  ad  aia^iraiut  Chriatianoii  rura  rcligi«nia  pertineal, 
baud  laoicii  illia  corapetcrv,  ut  citra  vcrbuni  Dei  (juic^tiain  in  rEUgionc  conatiliiant. 
Xcquit  cnim  fieri  ut  arbttrahi  cultua  Deo  placcaoi,  quia  rob  aunt  volunltill  ipsiiu 
tonfonnet :  Dec  powunt  conicipniiaa  homlnum  devccenaa  reddrr«,<|und  Den  vers 
servTont,  boc  est,  rem  gratan  facianc'  He  goe*  an  to  show  that  Hoie*  in  th«  Old 
TcsUincnI.  wid  the  Apostles  in  the  New,  were  givcD  cKplicii  directions,  ivoitliiDg 
beiog  left  to  their  arbitrary  will.  '  Hott  ptattaitHl&ut  adiiitrr  vtluiniH*,  nt 
^atmaiMrtH  rmwh*  magdlmtHum  trttierifatftn  cppmban  iiJlMmnr,  ftn  atifiti  fttbo 
Dti  fmiMeuitfNf  od/mii/  niigttnng  /onitain  mbAHssuii  froponuHl,  it  fro  polulali  tHa 
a  Dro  a^rrfla  tUtHMttUaaitt  ttM  ifivari^tv  toluMi :  tl  a  yxu  1//1UM  ififiti  nVMS«</n(,  Mfajr 
eanttitnaaa*  ot  rwMlionu  datttmtrU,  fHOti  CJirittiaia  ritigio  a  po(i3i''lt  •mtgiilmtMHm  tl 
mom  magia  ah  mfeMAtU  obMivorHiM  tta^iaonmt  ttrHttuUiu  ti  amctoriM*  fttidtat.'  Lofi 
CuwimMwH  646. 

'  CotlfirmMio  iv  i  p.  165.  ■  ibid,  iti  1  p^  175. 
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religion  under  the  Juggernaut  car  of  reason  of  State.  }ie 
regarded  the  function  of  the  Church  as  purely  persuasive '.  It  is 
a  pity  that,  seeing  this,  he  did  not  go  further  and  deny  the  right 
of  the  SUte  to  perseaite,  whether  or  no  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Church*.  But  at  least  it  was  liberty  not  tyranny  for  which  he 
contended.  He  could  not  be  deceived  by  the  specious  pretence 
of  iipiritual  illumination  into  regarding  as  harmless  upon  e»rth 
a  jurisdiction  whose  only  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  its  supporters  lay 
in  the  fact  th»t  it  rested  upon  fear,  that  is  compuUion,  and 
therefore  needed  tlie  sanction  of  the  State^.  Indeed  his  views  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  passage  from  the  life  of  Baxter, 
hardly  an  Erastian  in  our  sense.  'The  Erasiians,  I  thought. 
were  thus  far  in  the  right  in  asserting  more  fully  than  others  the 
magistrate's  power  in  matters  of  religion,  that  all  coercive  power 
is  only  in  their  hands,  which  is  the  full  sense  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  that  no  such  power  bclongcth  to  the  pastors  or 
people  of  the  Church,'  '  He  could  not  but  approve  their  holding 
the  pastoral  power  to  be  only  persuasive,  though  authoritative  and 
by  divine  appointment ;  and  that  pastors  were  officers  of  God's 
institution,  who  were  not  only  to  persuade  by  sermons  general 
and  special,  but  by  particular  oversight  of  their  particular  flocks  ; 
and  could  as  the  ground  of  their  persuasion  produce  God's 
commission  or  command  for  what  they  said  or  did.  But  that 
as  pastors  they  had  no  secular  or  forcing  power  ;  and  that  unless 
the  magistrate  authorised  them  as  his  officers  they  could  not 
touch  men's  bodies  or  estates,  but  had  to  do  with  conscience 
only  */    This  is  also  the  exact  line  taken  by  Coleman. 

■  l(c  did  not.  Tor  iiu tone e,  objecito  the  rcliiilcinfi  of  tlic  magistram  in  sctthoiib. 
What  he  could  noi  endure  was  the  daim  to  cxninitic  chccn  judiciBlly.  This,  in  bii 
view,  mcunc  »n  assumption  of  governmeutal  authority,    v  i. 

•  If  the  iruth  that  •  my  kingdom  fs  not  of  ihiis  world '  he  n  valid  rcasofi  for  ^vJns 
n»  coercive  jurisdiction  over  raorsli  to  ihc  Church,  it  is  equally  valiJ  against  any 
coercion  in  maltcmof  belief  by  the  Slate,  Irrespective  of  the  (guest Ion  As[>a  whether 
or  no  llie  HtJttc  is  advincd  by  tbc  Church.     Cf.  Cofi^rmatia  p.  i;.v 

'  Cf.  Rf/omtalion  dtarti  jj :  '  Tfurt  catmot  be  to  tttutJi  at  hiai ami  ejcaminalion 
ej  tki  offfHct  sriliinul  tuiliority  iinlfaa  Ikt  parly  ht  tal/ing  to  af'/'rar :    that  pcnuaaion 

And  jurisdiction,  that  the  dcliveriag  over  to  Sauin  aad  tliEre-by  striltiug  ibe 
coQsctencc  with  the  terror  o(  God  by  the  authority  of  Jems  Ctirisl,  which  tialh  the 
premise  of  a  special  and  strong  iiitificalion  in  hcsvcn,  and  any  other  ecclesiaaiical 
way  whatever,  which  mu&t  be  iiif^rior  lo  Ihii,  and  depend  only  upon  persuasion  on 
the  one  part,  and.  free  will  uii  the  olhcr,  c«n  be  supposed  lo  be  alike  cfficaci«ua.' 
Here  the  appeal  to  force  ia  evident. 
'  KdHftiiiu  BiLxliTian^*  139  ;  CsUmy  p.  113. 
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It  is  the  impossibility  of  two  co-cqual  jurisdictions  tn  a  State 
which  strikes  Erastus.  And  this  is  <^vious.  One  of  them  must 
be  final,  so  far  as  the  State  be  united '.  In  a  State  where  the 
magistrate  is  non- Christian,  and  therefore  tx  hyfHitfusi  persecLlcs 
the  Church,  he  would  allow  jurisdiction  to  the  Church.  But  where 
ihUisnot  the  case,  he  saw  like  the  Papalist  the  need  of  unity.  He 
indeed  pointi  out  that  the  I'opcs  had  b-iscd  their  claim  to  a  uni- 
versal monarchy  on  the  fact  that  since  there  was  only  one  supreme 
authority,  the  inferior,  i.e.  the  secular,  must  yield  to  the  superior, 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  Emstus  held  the  modem  view  that 
the  office  of  the  Church  as  such  is  purely  persuasive '.  Hut  since 
he  identified  Church  .ind  Nation  he  naturally  added  that  the 
public  policy  must  be  inspired  by  Christian  maxims,  and  would 
punish  all  sins  as  well  as  crimes,  so  far  .is  needful.  In  a  State 
where  men  are  all  of  one  faith,  crime  and  sin  become  inter- 
changeable externally,  and  many  things  forbidden  by  religious 
sentiments  may  be  punished  by  civil  means  without  injustice. 
Where  this  is  not  so  the  attempt  to  enforce  morality  as  such 
on  the  community  is  a  form  of  jwrsccution  ;  but  of  course  in 
«uch  a  case  the  jurisdiaion  of  various  religious  bodies  may 
Appear  in  some  form,  for  they  may  regard  as  wrong  aas  of 
their  members  which  the  State,  looking  to  the  whole  variegated 
mass  of  the  people  and  their  opinions,  must  treat  as  indifferent. 
t  may  be  added  that  what  we  know  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
discipline  lends  confirmation  to  the  views  of  Erastus,  and  proves 
it  to  have  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  individual  liberty ". 


'  Cf.  Colemui,  '  I  could  never  yet  Me  h»w  two  co-ordinBtc  jcuvcrnmenta,  exempt 
ftom  superiOTity  or  tafcriority,  can  be  in  one  State,  and  in  Scripture  no  such  thing 
n  found  thai  I  knowof.'  Heexpluini.'Gavrrnment  I  take  Mriccljr  for  tbe  coirectivei' 

*  He  Miu  why  Uic  duty  of  minblen  to  tcacb  b  to  be  espanded  into  a  right  to 
judje  Cvt  ^. 

'  Tile  (bJtowini  pMUXe  from  llic  orilijiance  impuiiiciB  the  discipline  in  Engtand 
I164II)  gives  wme  notion  of  the  libentltiyof  tbpsysiem.  The  iindimnrntinncd  cluMta 
ofpenaMarElobeezcoinniiiniealcd: '  All  worithipprrt  orimagci,  ctOMe«,cruciI!xfti, 
W  reUcs ;  all  thM  >ball  mAkc  &ny  imaKca  or  ptctutca  of  ihe  Trinity  or  «f  any  peraon 
thereof  [thia  would  condemn  all  rclit>oii«  ait] :  sll  religious  worahippcn  of  saints, 
aofclt.  or  any  me«r  ctvacures  ;  ajiy  person  that  shall  prorcss  himself  not  to  be 
10  charily  with  his  ocighlMura  ;  all  penons  in  whom  nulice  appcan,  and  they 
refitie  to  be  reunited  .  .  .  any  person  that  ahull  upon  the  Lord's  day  uiic  any 
dandnc.  playiiiK  dice,  or  cards,  or  any  olhcr  Eamc,  uasquinK,  wakes,  ahooiing, 
>>£•  pi*7<ng  at  football,  stool-ball,  wicitllng,  or  Uiat  shall  uiakc  or  resort  uuio 
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The  main  object  then  of  Erastus  was  not  to  mj^ify  the  State, 
nor  lo  enslave  the  Church,  but  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
He  regarded  the  discipline  as  a  narrow  and  illiberal  form  of 
persecution,  which  if  not  entirely  clerical  was  ecclesiastical  to  the 
core,  and  if  allowed  to  work  unchecked  was  liable  to  ruin  the 
State  '.  He  asks  pertinently  enough.  Who  will  be  best  obeyed, 
the  magistrate  or  those  who  have  power  to  excommunicate  him? 
For  though  his  throne  be  intact,  and  civil  obedience  be  stiU 
preached  as  a  duty,  arc  men  in  a  State  where  all  are  earnestly 
convinced  of  their  rch'gion  and  all  united,  likely  to  pay  much 
respect  to  one  who  has  been,  although  desirous  of  taking  part  in 
the  sacrament  and  declaring  himself  repentant,  excluded  from  it 
because  the  prcsb>'tcry  disbelieves  his  sincerity"?  What  Erastus 
dish'ked  was  not  only  the  attempt  to  steal  from  the  prince  bis 
power,  but  also  the  arrogant  assumption  of  abih'ty  to  do  God's 
office  and  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  If  a  man  desired  the 
saciamcnt,  was  orthodox  in  his  belief,  and  declared  himself 
penitent,  that  was  for  men  sufficient  proof  of  repentance.  For 
we  can  on!y  judge  externally,  and  cannot  put  our  o»'n  authoritative 
interpretation  upon  the  sincciity  of  the  act  without  claiming 

■ny  pluys,  intorludfs,  fencing,  bull  baiting,  b«iir- baiting,  or  iittt  ahdll  uk  hawking, 
hunting,  or  cour»iiig,  fishing  or  fowling;,  or  that  sIibII  publicly  expose  any  wares 
10  ule,  othcrwuc  than  is  provided  by  an  oidinance  of  rArllament  of  the  sixth 
of  April.  1644  ;  any  prnon  thai  shall  travel  on  the  Lorifs  Day  wilhoui  reasonablr 
cause;  any  person,  father  or  mother,  thai  ihail  assent  lo  Che  marriage  of  tbeir 
child  10  a  Papijl,  or  any  ficrson  that  *hill  marry  a  Papist  ;  any  pvrson  lliat  shall 
rcpkir  for  aay  advice  to  any  wilcli,  wizanl.  or  fortuac  teller.'  And  ace  ilic  whole 
story  of  the  aitcmpt  to  introduce  the  discipline  into  England  In  Nral.  who  waj  by 
no  Dieana  unfavnuraMe  to  the  ruritans.  Cf.alu)  a  letter  of  Gwahhcr's  comjitaining 
thai  wh«r«as  the  episcopal  excommunicali an  was  always  accompanied  by  reasons, 
in  Heidelberg  persona  bad  been  cAcludcd  (ram  the  sacrwDcnt  and  do  rcaavn  {iv«a. 
EJCfUeaXio  p,  3S7. 

'  Bancron  Surviy  3oS  :  '  There  is  but  only  tl'iis  diflereuce  between  ttitrm  and  the 
nnlCGst  Jesuits  In  Europe,  that  what  the  one  sort  da  ascribe  unto  the  Pope  and  his 

ahaveiinga,  tbc  other  do  challcni^  unto  them^veq  and  (lieir  aldermen.' 

'  *  Dlcltis  qnidem  Ho^lstratui  excluso  nihil 0 minus  obedicntiam  dcbcii.  Scd  quia 
credat  mc  lUi  parcrc  vdl<^  cui  ego  vitae  lallus  modiim  cmn  potcstaic  ct  coactjonc 
praescnbcrc  ine  posse  arbiCror  T  Facile  eat  ohcdientiara  praiaCare  ei.  qui  contra 
voluntatetn  tuam  taccte  nihil  ausit.  Sane  Migiatratua  <iuein  aibi  sublecil  Presby' 
terium.  nihil  aliud  cat,  quam  »ervu»  Ficebytcrii :  dutn  pro  cius  arbittalu  cofcitur  In 
quoslibci  mallltcr.  duritcr,  cruciatu  corporit.  exilic,  vinculis,  Diartc,  etc  animad' 
vertcre.'  CimfirHtattii  tf  1  p.  _ior.  Bancrofl  delilwrately  connects  nnrhanjin'^  ilnctrine 
of  deposition  with  the  alleged  riffht  to  exeammunicate  prinC'Ha  {Surv^o/thf  Prttendtil 
Uofy  Diitt/^nt  19^)  ;  c£,  Knox  UsAortuitofi  lo  Hi^lanJ  Works  v  jtti. 
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iiity.  Thus  cxcommunicatioa  usurps  not  only  man's 
Authority  by  its  claim  to  jurisdiction,  but  God's  by  its  assurance 
of  certainty.  The  Topes  had  seen  this,  and  argued  logically 
eaough  that  aa  excommuaicatc  king  could  not  nilc  a  Catholic 
people,  and  so  they  proceeded  to  claim  a  deposing  power. 
Erastus  feared  lest  the  Prcsbytcrate  should  do  the  same,  and 
a  gbnce  at  the  writings  of  Knox  will  coavioce  U5  that  his  fears 
were  not  unreasonable. 

It  i»  then,  I  think,  not  so  easy  to  answer  the  question  Was 
.£rastus  ao  Erastian?  as  many  people  imagine;  or  if  we 
T  in  the  affirmative,  nve  shall  have  to  surrender  a  favourite 
nickname  for  our  opponents.  He  was,  I  believe,  less  Erastian 
than  Whitgtft',  perhaps  less  so  than  Cninmcr',  far  less  so  than 
SeUten  or  Hobbes'.  Strangely  enough,  even  Pareus*  uses 
phrases  about  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  religion,  which 
many  u-ould  call  Erastian,  As  Dr.  William  Cunningham  says, 
*  Erastus  is  less  Erastian  than  some  who  in  modem  times  have 
been  ranked  under  that  designation,  not  perhaps  without  some 
injustice  to  him,  but  most  certainly  with  no  injustice  to  them  ^' 

But  though  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  not  therefore  true 
either  that  Erastos  wat  r^ht  or  that  his  views  have  no  relation 
to  Eiastianism  or  Byzantinism.  He  saw  one  side  in  a  debate 
which  had  lasted  for  centuries,  and  even  yet  is  hardly  concluded. 
Tai^bt  by  experience  Erastus  desired  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  what  seemed  to  him  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  he  asscttcd  that  in  a  State  of  one  religion 
all  that  was  needed  for  the  enforcement  of  piety  and  morality 
could  and  ought  to  be  done  by  tlic  magistrate:  and  that  for  any 
other  persons  to  assume  a  coercive  control  without  appeal  was 
a  usurpation  on  the  one  sovereign  authority.     Yet  the  powers 


See  Dt/mtr  <^  tilt  Annrfr  to  tht  AJmorntMitlTKi»iK  xxt  Works  iii  (>9S-3>5), 
[}y  p.   .106,   where    lie   qutrten   witli    approval  '  prmcta  dtdiing   in    tnalttn 
'^fnftjlioi*.  tV4m  in  tM*  th^/  atiil  frrinctpol  fioinlx.' 

■  Sec  fail  worits  fcttim.  more  especially  Uio  CorrccUona   of  (he  Institulion, 

QuttHott  totueming  tk*  StrraniatU  11  p.  ti;. 

*  Ct  t.e«,  preface  to  thr  Theses,  wbo  Mys  tlrnt  T^rutUnt-im  is  nat  la  tic  idcntilicd 
witb  Uie  Icnet  of  Hobbes  Utal  the  civil  powct  may  ctiEjIiUiIi  whatcvpt  rc^litjion  it 
plesM*,  and  «xacI  obedience  to  it,  which  the  subject  is  bound  to  rundur  for  coiudence 
aakc,  or  «ven  Ml  up  any  form  c^ Church  govermncnt  it  ptc&ses,  and  ehan^e  it  aa 
efico  as  it  Itkca  (xlv.  vi), 

Aphi>n*mv  (  u.  *  Hi*!.  Thtol  ii  571. 
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which  he  admitted  to  be  the  magistrate's  were  sufficiently  large 
even  within  the  limits  laid  down.  And  thcf;c  limits  coutd  not 
endure.  Eraslianism  is  not  rightly  named,  if  we  mean  by  it 
the  explicit  tenets  of  Krastus.  Yet  the  attribution  is  not  altogether 
wrong.  For  the  word  describes  the  actual  and  inevitable,  if 
not  the  logical,  development  of  his  tcachin^js  when  torn  from 
their  context  and  shorn  of  the  oreful  qualifications  with  which 
he  surrounded  them.  Erastus  did  not  mean  to  do  more  tlian 
assert  that  .ill  coercive  .luthority  is  vested  in  the  Statp,  Hut 
he  added  to  this  the  prevailing  notion  thai  the  State  roust 
support  one  religion  and  tolerate  no  other.  It  was  then  not 
many  steps  to  the  theory  of  Hobbcs  that  the  State  could 
support  any  religion  it  pleased  out  of  rautivcs  of  State  policy 
and  with  no  regard  to  truth.  In  fact  the  power  which  Erastus 
claimed  for  the  Chri=tian  mig'ht  soon  be  asserted  to  belong  to  the 
non-Christian  magistrate,  although  such  a  claim  was  far  enough 
from  the  thought  of  Erastus  and  from  that  of  many  Erastians. 
Erastus  paved  the  way  for  a  theory  more  imposing,  more  syste- 
matic, more  antagonistic  to  reason  than  his  own.  For  assuredly 
there  is  no  less  reasonable  view  than  that  wh[ch  permits  a  magis- 
trate to  set  up  a  Church  on  purely  political  grounds  and  to 
prohibit  all  others.  This  position,  if  ever  thoroughly  carried 
out.  might  be  more  destructive  to  free  inquiry  than  any  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny.  It  did  not  Indeed,  I  think,  directly  follow  from 
the  doctrine  of  Erastus  or  the  Erastian  reformers.  But  they 
might  easily  be  misimdcrstood  or  misrepresented  as  if  it  did. 

The  opposite  (or  ecclesiastical)  view  had  held  the  field,  though 
not  unassailcd,  for  centuriics.  The  Reformation  was  in  one 
respect  the  uprising  of  the  Uity  against  the  clergy ;  in  another 
an  assertion  of  State  rights  against  a  federal  imperialism  in 
Church  matters.  It  was  in  fact  individualist  and  particularist, 
as  opposed  to  a  system  which  was  socialistic  and  centralised. 
And  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  made  men  rely 
very  largely  on  the  prince'.s  authority  as  their  most  effective 
support.  It  made  some  reformers,  such  as  Er;istus  abroad  and 
Anglicans  and  many  Independents  at  home,  dread  the  Presby- 
terian discipline  as  being  the  counterpart  of  that  bureaucratic 
clericalism  from  which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  escaped. 
The    *  Era-stiaiis' '    aim,  or    that    of  most   of  them,  whether  at 
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Hffldelberg  or  Dort  or  Weslminstcr,  was  rather  to  protect 
individual  ttun  the  State,  though  the  latter  object  \t-as  a 
good  deal  more  prominent  at  Westminster.  This  indeed  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  later  use  of  the  word  Erastiaiiism 
*s  a  term  having  no  reference  to  excommunication  and  a  large 
gmeral  reference  to  State  authority.  The  conflict  was  inevitable 
between  Church  and  State,  so  long  as  persecution  was  to  be 
cnforoed.  For  such  enforcement  required  the  aid  of  the  State, 
I  which  could  not  be  expected  to  give  it  ivithout  being  consulted. 
^kTHc  remedy  lay  bc)'ond  the  vision  of  Erastus  and  the  men  of 
^^pib  day,  though  not  far  beyond  that  of  some  of  his  opponents 
r  m  the  synod  of  Westminster.  With  liberty  of  con.scicncc  pro- 
I  claimed  as  the  State  policy,  the  conflict  of  the  two  jurisdictions 
is  at  an  cod  for  all  practical  purposes.  So  far  as  it  U  not,  it  is 
the  Churches  very  often  that  arc  to  blame.  When  the  State 
leaves  ofT  the  hopeless  task  of  imposing  one  faith  and  worship 
force,  and  the  Church  leaves  ofT  preaching  persecution  as  a 
ty,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  a  serious  struggle,  and  on  the 
nciplcs  of  Erastus  no  ground  for  interfering  with  the  juris- 
diction of  religious  bodies  over  their  members :  while  the 
exiatcticc  of  other  religious  bodies  would  prevent  such  juris- 
diction doing  serious  civil  damage  to  a  man  in  cases  where 
the  whole  communitj'  irrespective  of  creed  was  not  on  his  side '. 
Excommunication  to  be  seriously  effective  needs  the  absence 
of  competing  Churches  or  systems.  But  this  way  out  of  the 
dtflliculty  was  not  clear  to  Erastus.  He,  it  may  be  thought,  would 
unduly  exalt  the  State.  Certainty  Erastians  did.just  as01c\'ianus, 
Knox,  and  the  disciplinarians  would  use  the  State  as  the 
handmaid  of  the  Church,  with  more  outward  deference,  but  with 
no  more  real  rcHpcct,  than  Gregory  VII  or  Boniface  VIII. 
cither  party  could  be  at  peace  so  long  as  Catholics  and  Protes- 
'tants  alike  were  agreed  as  to  the  import  and  e/Ficacy  of  an  auto-da- 
fias  the  means  of  promoting  the  '  one  faitli.'  For  this  view  made 
the  forces  of  Church  and  State  necessary  to  one  another,  and 
brought   them   into   incessant  conflict.    The  problem  was 

-  For  iiaUncc.  sii|>poain^  for  ihc  aaktr  of  argumciii  It  be  riehl  to  cXfOiniiiuiiicAlfr 

oriMcnun  wha  lud  marrkd  a  divorced  perton.     Such  an  art  mishi  have 

cliset  tdi  ■  dPTQUt  Churchman,  but  unleiM  the  ^cnernl  ■entitncni  of  chc  Commuiiily, 

Churclinicn,  Dbacntcrs,  and  Asoostki,  was  in  (svotir  ol  it,  it  would  be  unlikdy  t9 

iafufc  him  BcriouAly  in  bin  biuinesa  or  pro&aaion. 
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not  solved,  it  waa  transcended.  The  battle  was  only  over  when 
men  saw  that  peace  being  the  end  of  tlie  State,  social  well-being 
would  be  attained  by  leaving  all  religious  bodies  the  fullest  liberty 
to  oi^aniae,  to  develop,  and  to  preach.  To  employ  a  familiar 
method,  toleration  was  the  higher  unity  in  which  were  resolved 
the  contrary  but  complementary  ideals  of  secular  authority  and 
spiritual  independence.  The  victory  was  won  by  both  sides 
and  by  neither.  On  the  one  hand,  ccdcsiasticil  pretensions, 
however  preposterous,  burnt  into  men's  minds  (and  indeed 
their  bodies)  the  sense  that  society  nccdn  some  basis  other 
than  force.  We  owe  to  them  the  belief  that  a  duty  is  laid 
upon  men  to  secure  freedom  for  the  cxpreswion  of  spiritual 
aspirations,  a  freedom  which  might  otherwise  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  shock  of  national  ambitions  or  tlic  jealousies  of 
competing  dynasties.  On  the  other  hand,  but  for  Erastus  and 
his  fullowers,  e\'cn  Hobbcs  and  the  supporters  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  who  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  right  of  the  State  to 
be,  on  the  essential  need  of  political  society  to  human  well- 
being,  and  on  the  duty  o(  preserving  men  .igainst  the  evils  of 
a  domination  which  on  its  own  showing  was  human  in  adminis- 
tration and  divine  in  its  sanctions  and  claims,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  the  more  unrestrained  in  its  tyranny,  there  might 
have  been — there  nearly  was— an  agelong  enslavement  of  human 
thought  and  action  to  a  system  in  some  resf)ccts  more  narrow 
because  more  complete,  less  broadly  human,  less  careful  of  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  enlightenment,  than  was  the  system  of  the 
mediaeval  world  taken  at  its  worst. 

There  are  two  more  reflections  that  occur  to  the  student  of  the 
EraMian  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  particular  ground 
which  he  took  up,  the  world  has  sided  with  Erastus.  Whatever 
be  thought  of  his  general  views  upon  the  relation  of  the  civil 
to  the  religious  power,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the 
believers  in  excommunication  as  an  effectual  method  of  pro- 
moling  piety,  are  but  few  nowadays.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  has  removed  the  necessity  of  its 
exercise,  yet  on  the  whole  I  think  the  general  sentiment  of  all 
Christians  would  be,  that  Erastus  was  right  in  ascribing  to  religious 
bodies  a  purely  pcr5u,-isivc  and  hortatory  function,  that  he  was 
right  in  his  refusal  to  enter  into  motives,  and  in  his  demand  Uiat 
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Ifae  individual's  presence  at  the  Comrounton  Service  should  be 
conslnied  as  evidence  of  repentance  without    further  inquiry. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  th»t  modem  opinion  would  side  with 
him  in  his  hostility  to  the  practice  of  AnmcUung^,  or  information 
to  the  pastors  on  the  part  of  intending  communicants.    Erastus 
ng^dcd  thb  as  amounting  to  compulsory  absolution,  and  pre- 
sumably confession.     Whatever  be  thought  of  the  advisability  of 
persuading  the  majority  of  Christians  to  adopt  such  a  form,  modem 
OpinicD.  even  that  of  the  believers  in  auricular  confession,  has 
declared  itself  unmistakeabty  against  any  attempt  at  coropuUion. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  opinion  has  mainly 
swung  round  to  the  view,  that  the  duty  of  religious  bodies  is  con- 
fined to  the  preaching  of  an  ideal  in  life,  and  that  its  enforcement 
by  an  appeal  to  fear  or  any  form  of  compulsion  is  undesirable  as 
well  as  impracticable.     In  this  the  discipline  has  disappeared. 

The  other  point  is  this.  The  development  of  Era-itus'  view.*; 
shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  legal  omnipotence  of  the  State 
is  one  which  has  important  consequences.  That  all  coercive 
jurisdiction  must  be  wielded  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  State  will  be  denied  by  no  one  to-day.  That  no  body  can 
have  any  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  any  act  save  in  so  far 
i  the  State  concedes  it  to  them  is  equally  certain.  That  every 
tizcn  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  State  to  protect  him  against 
illegal  breaches  of  contract  is  also  true.  But  just  ait  the  State 
will  not  prevent  a  parent  exercising  certain  powers  over  children 
or  a  club  making  rules  breach  of  which  justifies  expulsion 
(and  no  modem  State  would  attempt  this),  so  in  regard  to 
rdigioua  bodies  and  questions.  Toleration  itself  needs  a  legal 
foundation,  and  no  one  denies  the  abstract  (legal)  right  of 
Parliament  in  this  country  to  establish  and  endow  Mahomed- 
anism  and  proscribe  Christianity,  Such  a  step  of  course  Is 
impossible,  and  if  possible  would  justify  a  revolution.  It 
transgresses  both  the  external  and  internal  limits  of  the  sovereign 
power*.  And  so  it  ts  no  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  State 
to  assert  that  it  has  no  (moral)  right  to  permit  any  form  of 
persecution.  But  this  docs  not  prevent  it,  as  guardian  of  the 
peace,  from  regulating  the  forms  under  which  opinions  shall  be 
expressed,  nor  make  such  regulation  unnecessary.     Nor  can  any 

.  }$>,  B.  94-  *  Cr.  Dicey  Law  t^f  lit  CwnlilHtion. 
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religious  body  expect  entire  freedom,  if  by  freedom  be  mcaat 
liberty  to  interpret  its  own  formularies  in  such  a  way  as  to  work 
injustice,  through  breaking  contrarts  with  its  servants.     A  recent 
caac  in  the  North  of  England  showed  how  a  free  religious  body 
might  have  its  doctrines  come  before  a  court  of  law,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  decided  whether  or  no  a  minister  had  broken 
the  contract  to  preach  Uicm.     This  might  serve  to  show  some 
opponents  of  Erastianism  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  go.    Irre- 
spective of  the  special  conditiorsofan  Establbhcd  Church,  there  is 
some  control  involved,  in  the  paramount  claims  of  the  State  to  all 
coercive  jurisdiction,  and  lis  duty  to  maintain  the  binding  force 
of  contracts  upon  all  citizens.    And   it  docs  not  follow  that 
attacks  are  necessarily  made  upon  the  liberty  of  opinion  because 
in  such  cases  tlie  State  may  interfere '.     In  one  sense  the  ideal 
of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State  is  unattainable,  for  the  absolute 
liberty  of  either  is  impossible  and   unthinkable.     Indeed   the 
controversy  raised  by  Erastus  is  one  form  of  the  general  and 
eternal  debate  between  the  individual  and  the  community;   in 
modern   Church  controversies    it   takes  a    different    form,  that 
between  a  (relatively)  small  society  and  the  whole.     But  in  any 
case  the  debate  can  never  be  settled  in  theory  or  on  grounds  of 
legality  alone.     A  reasonable  compromise    between   individual 
liberty  and  governmental  authority  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  or 
desired.    There  is  always  an  itliima  ratio,  for  on  the  one  hand  the 
larger  body  may  not  act  with  justice  (on  any  theorj')  and  produce 
a  revolution,  just  as  the  complete  expression  in  practical  life  of 
disregard  for  the  opinion  of  one's  fellows  leads  a  man  to  the  dock. 
Only  it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  acts  which  the  State  must 
do  or  cause  to  be  done,  as  the  wiclder  of  force  and  sanctioncr  of 
contracts,  from  any  attempts  to  control  free  inquiry.     And  even 
here,  since  in  the  long  run  the  case  against  the  repression  of  novel 
and  dangerous  opinions  rests  on  the  belief  that  truth  or  the  search 
for  it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind  than  this  or  that  form  of 
society,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  peace,  its  main  end,  the  State  might  not  be 

'  TSprr  is,  1  B\ip[»oac,  iiolliing  to  jirevcnt  s  Covcrnmflut  allowing  rcligio-iia  bodt«9 
to  imcrprcl  their  own  rormulsriM,  prDVidcd  Itiis  be  a  coiitlilion  under  which 
emolument  is  taken.  Bui  even  tlien  an  ejected  miniilcr  might  claim  i  right  of 
appeil  on  Ihe  ground,  say,  that  the  imerprating  body  had  exceeded  itt  powers,  or 
ejected  Iiirn  fiir  adme  oCbCT  cause. 
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JQStilied   in  temporarily  repressing  at  least  the  indiscriminate 

publication  of  sentiments  hostile  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

For  surely  if  the  State's  business  be  to  maintain  order,  there  may 

conceivably  be  times  when  the  only  way  to  maintain  order  might 

be  to  prohibit  certain  opinions  being  even  published.     I  am  not 

snre  that  such  cases  ever  actually  occur,  and  am  very  sure  of 

a  danger  of  encouraging  any  belief  that  they  are  frequent ;  but  it 

is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  they  could  never  arise. 

In  any  case  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Erastian  or 
anti-Erastian  are  scarcely  good  party  watchwords.  Perhaps 
Byzantinism  *  would  be  a  better  term,  for  that  would  imply  the 
claim  of  the  secular  power  to  control  belief.  Also  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  State  cannot  always 
be  accused  of  trampling  upon  the  '  rights  of  conscience '  or 
"liberty  of  prophesying,'  if  it  demands  (j)  enforcement  of  the 
terms  under  which  any  office  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  is  held, 
(a)  assurance  that  no  one  is  holding  or  being  unlawfully  deprived 
of  any  money  or  position  on  invalid  grounds,  and  (3)  in  crises  or 
times  of  emergency  to  restrict  within  narrower  limits  than  usual 
the  right  of  every  man  to  'speak  the  thing  he  will.' 

J.  Neville  Figgis. 

'  Since  this  was  in  type  I  find  that  this  suggestion  was  nude  once  before  by 
Rardwiche. 
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DOCUMENTS 

THE  OLD   LATIN   TEXT  OF  OUR  NICENE  CREEDT 

The  foUowing  note  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  text  of  our 
Nicene  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Constancinopolitan  Creed,  in  the 
Latin  version  which  was  current  from  early  or  the  cnrliest  times,  The 
point  of  view  oitsumcd  is  that  which  is  common  to  most  recent  students. 
Our  Nicene  Creed  is  the  Old  Creed  of  Jerusalem  enlarged  by  the 
insertion  of  Nicene  terms.  It  was  (Quoted  by  Epiphatiius  in  his 
Ameratvi  in  374.  It  was  then  in  use  as  a  Baptismal  Creed  in  Cyprus. 
It  was  quoted  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  45 1  from  the  Acts  d  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  as  ^ihe  Ectkttis  of  the  150  Fathers.' 
ft  is  probable  that  it  had  been  brought  before  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople either  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  or  by  Nectarius  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  then  regarded  as  an  improved  retensiwn  of  the  Creed  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  and  in  course  of  time  was  confused  with  it.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  distinguish  the  Constaniinopoliian  form  as  C,  But  we 
must  admit  at  the  outset  that  we  shall  have  to  wail  for  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  before  we  can  restore  with 
certainty  the  earliest  form  of  either  Nicene  or  Niceno-Conslantinopolitan 
Creed.  There  was  a  natural  tendency  in  copyists  to  corrupt  the  text  by 
assimilating  the  forms.  We  may  safely  say  that  this  was  more  often 
done  by  adding  ihati  omitting.  But  in  these  studies  it  behoves  us  to 
advance  warily  and  take  nothing  for  granted. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  collection  of  Canons  which 
was  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (+98-514)  contained  one  of  the 
earliest  versions  of  C.  Kunze'  rightly  laments  that  the  translation  of 
Dionysius  is  the  earliest  I.atin  text  quoted  in  Hahn's  Btblwl/uk  t/ty 
Symbolt.  He  suggests  thai  the  references  made  by  Pope  Gelasius  in 
494  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  could  only  be  known  in 
its  Creed,  imply  acquaintance  with  C  This  was  during  the  time  of 
tbe  first  schism  between  Old  and  New  Rome  when  nothing  would  be 
imported  from  Constantinople.  Therefore  the  Creed  must  have  been 
brought  to  Komc  at  an  earlier  date. 
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The  bet  is  that  Dionysius  did  not  include  the  Niccne  and  ConstaJi- 

liMpolittn  Creeds  in  his  collection.     Thejr  were  nddcd  to  it  between 

ihetine  of  Dionysius  hiiiu«ir  and  that  of  the  edition  of  his  collection 

thidt  was  sent  by  Pope  Hadrian  to  Chailes  the  Great  in  774 '.     My 

object  is  to  prove  the  eiistence  of  an  earlier  veision  of  C  than  this  c^ 

Pope  Hadrian's.    I  am  able  to  quote  MSS  representing  some  six  collec- 

000s,  which  were  made  before  tlie  time  of  Hadrian,     They  contain  the 

bar  following  forms  of  text — (i)  from  the  collection  of  Thcodosius  ;  (ti) 

6oin  the  collection  of  CoJ.  Vat.  1312,  which  is  the  source  of  th?  text 

(mod  in  the  coUeciion  of  Quesnel;   (Hi)  (iv)  from  the  collection  of 

Rusticus,  who  gives  two  forms  of  text  quoted  in  the  second  and  sixth 

Adwnes  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon,  the  first  agreeing  with  the  text 

found  in  the  colleaion  known  a:s  the  Hispana,  th«  second  agreeing  with 

the  text  (bund  in  the  collection  of  the  MS  of  St.  Maur,  the  collection 

of  the  MSS  of  Toulouse  and  Albj,  and  the  collection  of  Ci>d.  Val,  1333 

Vifol.  1 1  h. 

(i)  Cci,  Venn.  LX  (58)  saec.  rii  contains  the  collection  of  the 
Deacon  Thcodosius,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more  than  his  name. 
The  form  of  C,  quoted  as  the  Symbol  of  the  Synod  of  Sardica  {tic),  follows 
a  biography  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  is  followed  by  the  letter  of  Constaatine 
the  Great  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  These  and  other  references 
suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  collection  was  put  together  in  Egypt, 
whether  Thcodosius  copied  it  in  Alexandria  or  noL 

(ii)  »,  Cod.  Vat.  132a  foi.  1-25  saee.  vii~viii,  contains  a  small 
Chalcedonian  collection,  which  is  important,  because  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Ballcrini  several  of  its  piccc.<>  arc  older  than  any  complete  version 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon.  It  contains  the  greater  part 
of  tbe  sixth  A(ti0  in  an  independent  version.    I'his  part  of  the  MS 

rctroe  from  Verona  ". 
n,  Ctd.  Paris.  B-  N,  lot.  3848  k  Mtf.  viii-ix,  contains  what  is  known 
the  collection  of  Quesnel :  the  consent  of  this  MS  and  the  printed 
II  of  the  Ballcrini  (S.  Letfitis  Opera  iii  219)  is  marked  as  Q.  llie 
Chalcedonian  chapters  (xxv-xxviii)  arc  dependent  on  the  collection  of 
the  Vatican  MS  for  nviything  except  the  canons. 

(iii)  N,  Cod.  Vat.  1311  seui.  vi  foL  z6-3S5,  contains  the  collection 
of  Rusticus,  a  Koman  deacon,  who  accompanied  I'opc  Vigilius  to 
Constantinople  in  547.  The  same  year  he  undertook  a  new  translation 
of  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  using  both  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  His 
of  C  \Xi  Aitio  stcuHda  is  found  oa/o/.  xia. 
M,  Cod.  Medioiamensis  AmSrosiaHUS  E  147  sup.  p.   194,  tau,  rii-viti 

'  Hjtauen  Q.  m,  L,  «tn  tmMonintm  Rrekts  pp.  445,  446.     1  aw<  liu»  reference 
with  much  oiltcr  iDforaialion  10  Hr.  C.  H.  Turner. 
•  HMuen,  p.  73;. 


(ReiflTetschcid),  possibly  earlier.    This  is  another  MS  of  the  collection 
of  Rusticus  and  comes  from  Bobbio. 

E,  Cod.  yindoii.  4 1 1  saef.  ix-x  (from  Ambras,  near  Innsbnick), 
contains  the  H  ibpana,  a  Spimisli  colIecLion  piimcd  from  the  manuscripts 
acluaily  in  Spain,  by  F.  A.  Gontalei  in  \.  D.  t  iat ;  the  agreement  of  E 
with  the  edition  is  marked  as  Sp.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  ^»nisb 
form  on  the  one  hand  has  sulTered  much  conumination  from  the 
genuine  Niccne  Creed,  and,  on  the  other,  is  the  first  to  show  any  ttaces 
of  the  FilioqM- 

(iv)  N,  Cod.  Vat.  i^aa  saee.  y\ /oi.  153^,  and  M,  Cod,  Mediolam. 
A»nh-osiant4S  E  (47  w/.  sate,  vii  (?),  j;ive  the  text  of  C  found  in  A<ti9 
Stxta  of  the  vereion  of  Rusticus,  which  is  dependent  on  a.  MS.  from  the 
Monastery  of  the  Slccpk-ss  Monks  at  Constantinople. 

/  Cod.  Vat.  1137  iote.  ix,  from  Angoultoie,  a  sister  MS.  to  F* 
Cod.  Paris.  B.N.  Ittl.  1451,  laa.  ix  in.,  contains  a  collection  which  is 
classilicd  by  Maasscn  under  the  name  of  St  Maur,  after  the  Monastery 
to  wbidi  the  latter  MS  belonged.     Their  agreement  is  marked  as  F. 

T,  Cod.  Tohsanus  364  (I  63)  stui.  vii,  and  A,  Cod.  Aif>i}^nsis  1 
SMC.  ix,  arc  MSS  of  the  same  collection  :  their  agreement  ts  marked  as 
T.  In  all  probability  A  was  actually  copied  direct  from  T.  (Creed  on 
Tfi)J.  4  a,  \/of.  20  a.) 

The  second  occurrence  of  the  Creed  rn  the  collection  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  [Cod.  Vat.  1333 /v.  II  ^)  agrees  with  this  fonn  and  has  a  title  like  a 
that  of  F.  V 

To  these  MSS  I  will  add — cant,  an  interesting  MS  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  Gg.  s-  35  ioec,  xi,  from  St.  .Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
which  contains  the  late  text  both  in  Greek  (iransiiterated)  and  Latin  ; 
also  H,  the  translation  in  Hadrian's  edition  of  Dtonyiius  £xiguus, 
printed  by  Hahn'  p.  165.  Lastly.  I  will  include  Vig.,  the  text  found 
in  the  Comstitutitm  of  Pope  Vigilius  (553),  to  which  Kunze  calls 
attention  as  containing  an  early  text  {Migne,  P,  L.  Ixix,  145),  It  fully 
confirms  the  evidence  of  the  MSS,  and  completes  the  proof  that  this 
Old  Latin  version  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  We 
are  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  further  evidence  may  come  to  light. 


I 


[T/u  tfxls  are  printtd  pp.  106-109  Mow.) 


The  discovery  of  these  various  forms  of  text  raises  several  interesting 
questions,  to  which  we  cannot  as  yet  give  final  answers.  Did  the 
Latins  know  the  Creed  primarily  (or  even  exclusively)  through  its  being 
quoted  and  ratified  in  the  Chalcedonian  Acts?  There  is  some  justifi- 
cation for  this  theory  in  the  fact  that  a  complete  rupture  between  East 
and  West  was  threatening  at  tlie  time  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 
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Od  vlutcf^er  ground  C  was  accepted  by  the  Council,  wbether  as  the 

Crted  of  Cyril  or  of  Nectariiw,  it  was  not  likely  10  roine  any  interest  at 

Rome  on  that  account.     Biit  it  i«  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was 

hrtt  introduced  to  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Council.     Epiphanius, 

who  traTcUed  to  Rome  with  Paulinus  of  Aniioch  and  St.  Jerome  on 

ibe  roofTow  of  the  Council,  may  have  biought  with  him  the  praisee 

of  CftiVs  Creed  regarded  as  an  unconlioversial  document     If  the 

Creed  was  then  stored  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church  together 

vith  the  letter  which  Pope  Damasus  at  that  tinte  sent  lo  PaulJnus,  we 

have  a  pbusible  explanation  of  the  well-atit-sled  differences  between 

the  texts  quoted  in  the  second  and  sixth  /le/iffmi  of  the  Council  of 

Chalcedon.    The  form  quoted  in  the  second  Ar/io  would  be  the  form 

commonly  used  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the  other  would  be 

i  revised  text,  revised  with  the  concurrence  if  not  the  a.s!i]Stance  of  the 

Plpal  legates. 

Kunzc  .suggested  (p.  37X  and  the  idcn  was  hailed  by  Kattenbusch ', 
that  Leo's  letter  to  Havian  gave  ibe  impulse  to  put  C  forward 
because  it  contained  a  parnltel  to  the  words  '  qui  nalus  est  de  Sptritu 
sanao  et  Marts  uirgine,'  which  Leo  quoted  from  the  old  Roman  Creed. 
We  may  add  another  parallel  in  the  words  'crucified  and  buried,'  on 
which  again  the  Pope  laid  stress.  We  may  e^-en  question  whether  the 
Pope  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  C  when  he  wrote  so  cmi)lutically  of 
this  teaching  as  professed  '  in  the  common  and  undistinguishablc 
(onfcssioQ '  by  all  the  faithful,  and  as  confessed  in  the  Creed  1^  all  *. 

Wemust  note  that  the  forms  11  and  IV.  both  connected  with  the  siith 
Actio,  agree  as  to  seven  noteworthy  ninissions  of  phraecs  found  in  later 
Teisions.  [  have  indicated  their  po<iiiion  by  asterisks.  They  are 
(i)  Deum  dc  Deo^  (2)  lumen  dc  luDiine,(j)  de  cacUs,  (4)  passus, 
(5)  secundum  scripturas,  (6)  Filioquc,  (7)  saocum.  In  six  cases  out  of 
men  the  net  result  is  to  make  the  form  more  like  the  Old  Creed 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  without  question  derived.  Only  three  of 
them  arc  found  m  form  I  [I ;  only  two  in  form  L. 

We  may  note  further  that  in  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  MS.  the 
iecondoccuiwnreof  C  (=form  IV)  is  in  another  version  of  the  Defittitio 
fiJti  agreed  lo  at  ihc  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  is 
followed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Damasus  in  378,  which 
fanned  the  main  part  of  the  letter  of  Damasus  to  I'aulinus  referred 
loabore. 

Thus  it  appear;  that  the  archetype  of  forms  II  and  IV  was  the  oldest 
Latin  leit  of  C  accepted  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereas  form  III 

'  Review  of  Kbi»«,  nnJ.  J-itrrafitrttUHMg,  i8i)8,  cot.  681. 
'~  r.  ii:    illun  comcaunem  ct  indiKTcUm  <oiifosioneni  .  .  .  qua  Hildium  uni* 
I  prvfitetar,  Ac. ;  r.  v  :  amtiei  etiam  in  Symlxtlu  L-oiiSlcmur. 
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I.  C  in  Cod.  Veron.  LX  (58). 

ITEH   SVMROLVS   SCAB   SrNODI   SAKDICI 

Abrcnuntio  Sathanae  «t  omnibus  opcribus  eius  et  omoi  pompac  eius 
el  oinni  cullunie  eius  el  omnibus  angclis  eius.     Et 

Credo  in  unum  Deum  Pntrcm  omnipotenieni  factorem  oieli  et  tenae 
uisibilium  umnium  et  inuisibilium  : 
5  ct  in  unum  Dominum  no&Irum  lesum  Christum  Deum  uerum  dc 
Deo  unigenitum  Filium  Dei  de  Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula  uenim 
natum  non  factum  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt:  qui  propter  nos  homiDCS 
et  propter  nostram  soliiten)  descerdit  de  caelo  et  cariiem  adsuinpcit 
ex  Spiritu  Sancco  de  Maria  uirginc,  hominem  factum,  crucifixum  pro 
■o  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  scpultum  et  surrexit  post  tertium  diem, 
ascendit  in  caelum,  sedei  ad  dexieram  Patris,  iterum  uenientem  cum 
gloria  iudicare  uiuos  el  morcuas,  cuius  regni  finis  non  est : 

in  unum    Spiritum    sanctum,    Dominum   et  uiutficantcm,   dc    P&tre 
procedcntem  cum   Patre  et    Filio  adorandum,  qui   locutus  tst   per 
<S  prt^belas:    et  in  unam  sanctam  catholicam  eccle&iam ;   spero  resur* 
rectionem  morluorum  ct  uitani  acternam,     amkn, 


1.  Satanc  cot/.       3.  celi       4.  uisiuilium        6,  ifinia 

S.  descendi 

celo          tl.  celum         sede          12.  g1orian\          ftni 

15,  profetas 

cathdicat         resurrexioneni 
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II.  Cin  Council  of  Chalcedon,  version  of  Cod.  Vat.  1333  and  QuesneL 

SVH8OLVH   TRECENTORVM   DECEM   ET   OCTO   ET  CEMTVM   QVIK- 
QVAGINTA 

Credimus  in  unum  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  caeli  et 
tenae,  uisibilium  omnium  et  inuisibilium  : 

et  in  unum  Dominum  lesum  Christum  Filium  Dei  unicum  de  Fatre 
Datum  ante  omnia  saecula  •  •  Deum  uerum  de  Deo  uero,  natum  non 
£u:tum,  eiusdem  substantiae  qua  Pater  est,  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt :  5 
qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nostram  salutem  descendit  «  natus 
est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et  ex  Maria  uirgine  homo  factus,  crucifixus  pro 
nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilate  •  ,  sepultus  [est  et]  resurrexit  tertia  die  * , 
ascendit  in  caelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris,  inde  uentiinis  est  cum 
gloria  iudicare  uiuos  et  mortuos,  cuius  regni  finis  non  erit.  10 

et  in  Spiritum  sanctum  Dominum  et  uiuificatorem,  a  Patre  •  pro- 
cedentem,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  adoiatur  et  glorificatur,  quod  locutus 
est  per  prophetas  ;  in  unam  •  catholicam  atque  apostoUcam  ecclesiam  ; 
confitemur  unum  baptismum  in  remissionem  peccatorum ;  speramus 
resiurectionem  mortuonim,  uitam  futuri  saeculi.     auen.  15 

5.  eiusdem  n :  eiusdemque  Q  6.  salute  n  natus  n :  incarnatus 
<i{/oriasse  recte)  7.  de :  ex  n  et  ex  Maria  » :  in  Maria  (cm  et)  Q 
3.  sepultus  est  et  resurrexit  n :  sepultus  resurrexit  Q  9.  in  caelos  »: 

adcaelosQ  sedit  n*  n  indeQ:  unde  n  est:  omn*  10  et 
mortuos  n  :  ac  mortuos  Q  finis  non  crit  n  □  :  ir  non  erit  finis  BalUrini 
It  in  spu  SCO  n  et  {anU  uiuificatorem)  »  n :  ac  Ballerini  12.  qui : 
proem  et  n  adhoratur  n  quod  n  n  {cum  Graeco) :  qui  Sa/Urim 
14.  in  remissione  n 
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11 L  C  in  Council  ofChalcedon  :  Rusticus'  version  t^  Actio  Seatnda 

(with  Sp). 

S4NCTA   FIDES  OVAM    EXPOSVEBVNT   SASCTl   CL   PaTRLS   COIfSONA 

SWfCTAK    KT   MAGNAE   KIC.iENO   SYNODO 

Credimus  in  unum  Ileum  Patrcm  omnipotcntem,  factOTem  cneli  ei 
Umac,  uisibiliutn  omnium  ci  inuisibiliuni : 
£  ct  in  unum  Dominum  Icsum  Christum  Filium  Del  unigcnitum,  ex 
Patie  natuir  ante  omnia  saecula,  Dcum  ex  Deo,  lumen  ex  lumine, 
Deum  uerum  ex  Deo  uero,  natum  non  factum,  homousion  Patri  hoc 
eat  ciusdcro  cum  I'aUc  subslantiac,  per  qucm  omnia  facta  sunt ;  qui 
propter  nos  et  noscram  salutem  desrcndit  •  et  incsrnaius  est  de  SpiritU 

10  sancto  et  Maria  uii^ine,  homo  factuK,  et  passus  est  sub  Ponlio  Pilato  et 

sepultus,  tertia  die  rcsurrexit  •  ,  asccndit  in  cados,  sedet  ad  dcxleram 

Fatris,  iterum  uenturus  in  gloria  iudicare  uiuos  ct  mortuos,  cuius  regni 

non  erii  finis : 

ct  in  Spiritum  sanctum  Dominum  ct  uiuificatorcm,  ex  Patrc  •  pro- 

15  cedcntem,  cum  FaUe  et  Filto  conglorificandum,  qui  locutus  est  per 
prophtftas:  in  unam  •  crttholicani  et  apostolicnm  ecclestani;  confilemur 
unum  baptisma  in  remissionem  peccatoram ;  expetUmus  resurrect ionem 
mortuorum,  uitam  futuri  saccuti.    AUEV. 


I.       SVMBOLVM    EORVNDKM   SANCTORVM    CL   TATRVM   APVI>  CONSTAH- 
TlNoroi-rM   issTiT\TVM  8p    {^praim   Indpit  E)  4.    inuisibilhim  : 

-fcondiloTcm  Bp  7.  homousion  M:  omousion  N  omoeusion  E 
8  facta  sunt  :  +  que  in  caclo  ct  in  terra  E,  quae  in  caelo  et  quae  in  terra 
du6  MSS  (Gonzales)  g-  propter  nos  et  nostram  salulcm  N  :  propter 
nostram  saluiem  M  propter  nos  ct  propter  nostram  salutem  4|/r  salutem 
nostram  £)  Sp  discindtt  N  incarnatus :  +  et  homo  faclus  est 
M  •  to.  ct  Maria  uirgine  MN  :  ex  Maria  iiirgine  Sp     sub  I'ontiO: 

supPontio  N  et  sepultus  MN:  sepuhus  Sp  11.  ascindit  N 

13.  Patris:  praem  Dei  duo  J-AS5  (Gonzalez)  iterum  MN  :  indc  8p 
in  gloria  MM  :  cum  gloria  Sp  14.  et  !■>  M  Gonzalez  :  credimus  E ; 
am  N  Dominum  et  uiuilicatorem  MNE  duo  vVlS'^  (Gonzalez) : 
Dominum  et  uiuificantem  unum  MS  (Gonzalez),  Dominum  uiuilica- 
torem quafunr  AfSS  (Gonzalez)  ex  Patre  :  +  et  Filio  (Gonxalcz) 
procidentera  N  15,  conglorificandum  ME :  cumglorificanceduiD  N 
glorifiaindum  (Gonzalex)  loquutus  M  16.  catolicam  M*{corr  m  fi) 
et  MN:  atque  Sp        cclesiam  M         17.  remissione  M* 
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17.  C  in  Council  ofCbalccdon,  Rusticus'  version  of  A(tia  Sexta, 
(with  F  T  H  Vig  cant). 

ITBRVll    SYMBOLVM    CENT%'M    QVmgVAGmTA 

Dedimas  in  unum  Deum  Patrcm  oinnipotentcm,  factorcm  culi  et 
:  tno^  utsibiliiun  omnium  et  tnuisibiliuin  : 

cl  in  unum  Dominum  Icsum  Christum  Filium  Dei  unigenitum. 
oUiun  ex  PatTC  ante  omnia  saecuLi  •  •  Deum  ucrum  dc  IX-o  ucro,  5 
lutum  non  factum,  consubiuantialera  I'atri  per  qucm  omnia  focia 
sunt;  qui  propter  nos  homines  ct  salutcm  nostram  dcsccndit  •  et 
iocamaius  est  de  Spiritu  sancio  ct  Maria  uirginc,  ct  humamitus  est 
et  cnicil>xU3  est  pro  nobis  sub  Pontic  Pilato  • ,  «<  sepulius  est  et 
tesarrexit  tenia  die  •,  asccndii  in  caclos,  scdct  ad  dcxteram  Patris,  lo 
ttcnim  ucntunjs  [est]  cum  gloria  tudicare  uiuos  et  mortuoti,  cuius  regni 
non  eht  finis : 

et    in  Spiritum    sanaum    Dominura  ct  uiuificantem    ex    Piire    • 
lifoccdentem,  cum    Patre  et    Fiho   adoiandum    ct    conglorificandum, 
qui  locutus  est  per  sanctos  prophetas:    in  unam    ■    catbolicam    et  ij 
apostolicam   ecdesiam :    confitemur   unum   baptisma   in  reraiHionem 
peccatorum  :  cxpeciamus  rcsuircctioncm  mortuorum  [ct]  uitam  futuri 

tMColi.      AHRN. 


1.  ITERVM:  ITEU  M  IDEM  ET  CKNTVM  OVINCVAGLNTA  SANCTORVM 
PATRVU  QVI  CONSTANTINOPOUM  CONCREGATI  SVNT  F  EXPO&ITIO  VIDZX 
Ct  SANCTORVH    [  +  PATKVM   A*]  QVI   COSSTANTINOPOLIM    COMCKEllATI 

^ntr  7  a.  credo  cant  3.  omnium  -.em's  4.  in :  cnt  T  uni- 
genitum  :  ow  T  H  5.  omnia;  om  M  7.  ct  i"  :  +  propter  F  rant 
fr  nostTam  salutem  F  cant  discindit  N  ;  +  de  cadis  H  cant  8.  et 
{ante  Maria) :  ex  H  cl  humanalus  (inhumanalus  T)  est  et :  ci  homo 
6«tis  est  cant  est  {post  huraanatus) :  am  Vig  9.  pro  nobis  :  propter 
IKS  F  sup  N  I'ilato  :  +  passus  cant  10.  die;+secundum  scrip- 
tural cant  ascindit  N  in  :  ad  T  cacio  N  caelum  H  cant  scdit 
N*  Vig  cant  ( fimem  ct  Vig)  1 1 ,  ilerum  ;  fratm  ct  P  cant  cit ;  om 
^11  F  T  H  Vig  quuius  M  12.  tr  finis  non  erit  T  13.  uiuificatorcm 
qui  ex  Patre  Filioquc  procodit  cant  14.  qui  cum  Palrc  ct  Filio 
adoratur  et  conglorificatur  atm'  Palrero/  coadorandum  ct 
rificandtun  Vig  1  j.  loquutus  M  T  sanctos  :  omf '  can/  in :  ct 
H  cunt  ct  in  Vtg  unam  i+sanctam  H  cant  16.  conliteor  A*  {corr 
Mfi)  cant  apostholicam  M  baptism^  T  baptismam  A  inremissione 
'Zcant  17.  expectamus:  spcramus  P'l^  et  expecto  f^/i'  resurtec- 
lioocmonuorum  T         ct :  cot  M  T         futuri  / 
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exhibits  the  Tonn  which  became  coiamon  in  the  Churdi  of  Spain 
Now  the  leading  thcotagian  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  589,  John 
of  Biclaro,  had  recently  returned  from  Conalanlinople,  where  he  had 
lesided  for  some  yeais.  May  we  not  suppose  thit  it  was  partly  under 
his  influence  that  the  Synod  decreed  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  in  the 
Liturgy,  following  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Churches?  This  con- 
nexion through  him  with  Constantinople  confirms  the  suggestion  that 
this  form  iii  wns  the  text  uNed  in  the  Church  of  that  city. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  here  on  the  omission  of  FtUoifve  from  all 
four  forms.  But  here  arc  two  other  variations  in  Utc  texts  to  which 
Cupari  has  called  attention.  The  first  is  the  change  from  plural  to 
singular  in  Crtda,  Confitcor^  Sxputo  {Sptro\  It  has  been  Iruisfcned 
from  the  Baptismal  to  the  Liturgical  use  of  the  Creed,  being  found 
in  the  (Baptismal)  fonn  quoted  by  TheodosiuK,  then  in  the  Cclastan 
Sacramcntaiy,  in  which  C  appears  as  a  Baptismal  Creed,  though  not  as 
the  only  Creed  0/  the  Roman  Church.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  use  of 
the  Frank,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Old  English  Churches.  The 
Creed  was  regarded  as  the  personal  Creed  of  each  worshipper. 

The  second  is  the  omission  in  later  versions  of  the  word  in  before 
eeeksiam.  From  the  time  of  Kufinus,  and  mote  especially  under  the 
influence  of  St.  Augustine,  an  important  distinction  was  drawn  between 
•believing  in' God  (Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit),  and  'believing' the  Church. 
Rufinui4  writes:  'Hac  itaque  praeposilionis  syllaba  creator  3  creaturis  se- 
cernitur  etdiuina  scparantur  ab  humanis','  Bui  the  preposition  was  oflcn 
lucd  by  later  wHters  without  any  theological  signiBcance.  And  ia  smnc 
instances  the  retention  di  in  in  a  later  Latin  version  of  C  pimply  points 
10  the  fad  that  it  is  a  new  translation  from  a  Ciieek  text  in  which  m  has 
been  preserved.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  Greek  text  of  the  later 
version  drops  'It,  e.g.  the  Cambridge  MS.  Gg  5.  35,  quoted  above. 

It  is  interesliny;  to  compnre  the  text  used  by  Pope  Vigilius  with  that 
used  by  Pope  Hadrian  in  his  edition  of  Dionynus,  which  includes  two 
of  the  later  additions  dt  iatiis\  satuiam.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
version  which  Pope  Leo  III  set  up  in  St.  Peter's  on  a  silver  shield 
some  years  later,  according  (o  the  testimony  of  Abelard,  contained  all 
the  later  variants  *. 

A.  E.  BtntH. 

*  CBmntmt.  in  Synti.  Apoil.  c.  36, 

*  Hete  thxt  Uk  ^lingular  tarlam  ia  uicd  below,  protnag  ttial  this  phrase  la  a  later 
addition  in  this  form  ;  also  ex  (Maria)  as  in  [he  Old  Romai)  (Apostles')  Creed. 

'  AbelarJ,  Sie  tl  A'dn,  quoled  by  Cjixpari,  J.  p.  Ill,  n.  to.  But  thja  farm  vraa 
plainly  o  new  tnuialalion  Irom  the  Greek  version  set  up  bc3i<le  it.  It  bu  fm'  .  ,  , 
tuitHs,  dtMtniitntim,  imamatum,  &c,  and  the  iarma  bafiitmmn*,  ntnturi  (saecnU}. 
And  Leo  has  tt  (Maria)  -  translation  of  aaf. 


ITT 


NOTES 

ST.  MARK  viii  33:   A  NEGLECTED  VARIOUS 
READING. 


AccoBOisc  to  all  three  Synoptic  Gospels  our  Lord,  after  Si.  Peter's 
txmfession  that  He  was  the  Christ,  (old  the  disciples  that  the  Son 
of  ma  must  sufler  and  be  rejected  and  be  killed  and  after  three  days 
rise  again :  in  Mc.  viii  33  it  is  added  that  He  was  ipeaking  tJu  saying 
t/tnfy  {aeu  wapfitiaia  -riw  XAfff  i>(iX>t),  a  sentence  to  which  the  other  two 
Gcspels  offer  no  parallel 

The  sentence  as  qaotcd  above  is  found  in  all  the  Greek  MSS  and 
i;fears  unclullenged  in  all  the  cntical  editions.  Nevertheless  it  is 
(Ml  free  froni  ccnain  objections,  partly  grammatical  and  partly  sug- 
by  the  context. 

i  The  pocilion  of  the  imperfect  AnXn  at  the  end  of  the  clause  is 
lous.  St.  Mark  uses  the  phrase  Atftti  to*  X^yoi-  in  it  2  and  in 
» J3,  but  the  accusative  comes  last  in  these  passages'.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  emphasis  on  hoXr!*  should  be  here  intended. 

ii.  If  our  Lord  was  predicting  His  Passion  'confidently'  or  'openly' 
In^ppnf)  it  is  act  quite  easy  to  undcrstaad  wh^t  further  publicity  is 
intended  in  ver.  34.  But  for  the  clau.se  which  is  under  consideration 
•tibould  have  supposed  that  the  confession  of  Cclci  and  our  Irord's 
prtdictton  made  up  an  incident  altogether  private,  and  confined  to 
Ibe  inner  circle  of  the  disciples. 

Titcsc  dtfRcuIties  are  not  by  themselves  perhaps  insuperable:  I  only 
mention  them  at  this  point  to  show  that  the  ordinary  text  of  Mc.  viii  32 
«DOt  entirely  satisfactory. 

But  the  main  object  of  this  note  is  to  point  out  that  the  earliest 
versiotts  present  us  with  a  variant,  which  has  hitherto  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

Cod.  Bobiensis  {k),  the  leading  representative  of  the  01d-I.aiin  texts, 
has  *'  tt  <oepit  tit  difert  fuia  epartet  filinm  hominis  multa  pati .  ,  .  <t 
Wddi  [e]t/ost  ter/i'ut/i  diem  rtiurgere  "  tt  cum  fiduda  itrmentit  loqHt. 

pai»Ucl  b  4^'*«  "^vC  Qavvtr  Mc.  vi  to :  41^  1  si,  vi  31. 
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The  Sinai  Palirapiiest  has 
"  and  JJe  had  Ivgun  to  ttaeh  them  that  tfu  Son  of  man  was  aSovt  io 
suffer  much  .  .  .  and  they  will  Hit  Him,  and  the  third  day  He  wiii  riu 
" dud  ff/>fn/j/ sjVai  the -word  {'%^Ljaj   IK'^"   I^^*-'^'*  ooaj). 

This  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  Diatessaron  xxiii  4>,  which  has  //e 
wiii  rist  and  will  say  a  tayiHg  o^etUy  {\yi^  ^  J^j^  ..»). 

Thus  East  and  West  unilL*  in  a  reading  which  m.  not  that  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  It  seems  to  inc  to  represent  noi  mppiniit  Tor  X<Syuw  tt^tAw. 
Graphically  t^^A^il^  (with  the  final  t  perhaps  only  indicated  by  a 
horizontal  stroke)  is  nearer  to  t\A\ti  than  either  XoXtlv  or  [/«]XaXv<Tm, 
and  it  may  be  defended  on  internal  grounds.  The  rompound  <'«^uX«(i> 
(Acts  xxiii  3t)  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  St.  Mark,  but  his  use 
of  t*etifiSii<rS<u  {ix  15  Sic),  and  of  »0affui(fi»  in  the  true  text  of  »i  if, 
'shows  that  &uch  a  word  would  not  be  necessarily  iilien  to  his  stj-le; 
here  its  use  would  strengthen  the  idea  of  o[>en  publication  already 
contained  in  vaftpi^rla.  On  ihe  other  hand  the  wording  of  Joh.  vii 
25,  26,  which  presents  some  verbal  simiLantieti  with  our  pa^iiage, 
suggests  rather  the  simple  >«Xw.  The  use  of  the  present  infinitive 
following  the  aorists  unfiilr  .  .  .  aramrinti  finds  a  parallel  in  Me.  vi  45 
ili$^rai  .  .  .  *al  rtfMaytui.  It  would  perhaps  be  pressing  grammatical 
forms  to  carry  more  than  they  should  legitimately  be  called  upon  to 
bear,  if  we  assume  that  a  contrast  was  licrc  intended  between  the 
finished  work  of  the  Passion  and  Kcsurrcetiun  and  the  continued 
preaching  of  the  Word  that  was  to  follow.  At  the  most  such  a  con- 
trast would  be  indicated  rather  than  expressed'. 

It  is  with  real  dilBdiencc  that  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  press  the 
claims  of  t'tXiiXui'  (or  XuXti*)  in  Mc.  viii  ji  against  the  common  reading 
AdXit,  and  I  should  not  venture  to  do  so  without  the  consensus  of  the 
oldest  Latin  and  the  oldest  Syriac  texts  on  the  side  of  an  infinitive. 
The  change  of  grammatical  form  turns  the  clause  from  being  a  remark 
of  the  evangelist  into  the  words  of  Chiist ;  it  becomes  the  actual  crown 
of  His  great  announcement  of  the  Passion,  The  'word'  jspoken  openly 
is  no  longer  the  forecast  of  His  rejection,  death,  and  resurrection  ;  with 
the  changed  reading  it  refers  to  that  word  which  our  Lord  had  just 
commanded  His  disciples  for  the  present  to  tell  no  one.  The  Son 
of  m.in  (He  says)  is  to  suffer  and  to  rise  again  and  openly  to  speak 
the  word:  the  central  thought,  therefore,  of  the  prediciion  is  less  the 
resurrection  from  the  tomb  than  the  renewed  freedom  for  the  Gospel 
after  the  great  struggle,  less  the  individual  miracle  than  the  general 
viaory  {e/.  Lc.  vii  22).     If  there  be  an  Old  Testament  model  which 

'  Coinr>are  Phil,  i  ai  IT.  My  friend  the  Rev,  K.  LaVe  reminds  me  also  of  i  Cor. 
vii  g  jafi^jai  1)  mvpoi/teai,  where  the  change  of  lcn»e  seL-ms  to  have  provolied  the 
(I'AlcxaDdriati ')  rcadiiii;  yiiuir  round  in  t<*  AC*  and  Qcneat  H, 
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luppKed  the  wording  of  the  prediaions  of  the  Passion  it  is  Hosea  vi  a  f, 

i  verse  often  quoted  in  eaily  Christian  collections  of  Tesii'irumta^. 

There,  after  saying  that  ihe  Lord  will  raise  o«  up  in  the  third  day,  the 

prophet  goes  on  to  declare  that  we  shall  go  on  to  know  the  \joi6. 

|11>is  is  what  is  meant  here.    "When  the  Son  of  man  has  been  rejected 

has  suflered,  and  m  spite  of  all  has  been  raised  up,  then  it  will  be 

ae  openly  and  with  confidence  to  announce  that  He  is  the  Christ 

God.     In  Galilee  it  was  not  yet  the  time  ihai  He  should  be  made 

known ;  the  immediate  necessity  was  to  prepare  the  disciples  and  the 

crowds  outside  for  the  trials  of  the  Passion,  which  were  about  to 

rfiome  both  upon  Him  and  upon  them.     But  after  the  final  tnumph 

Jerusalem  the  Son  of  man  will  openly  proclaim  that  He  is  the 

Cbritt.     If  it  be  objected  that  this  was  not  literally  fulfilled,  surely. 

this  is  a  difficulty  which  also  meets  us  in  the  ca.'ic  of  the  passages  which 

seen  to  speak  of  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  glory  or  on  the  clouds  of 

iKtven  before  that  generation  should  have  passed  away. 

F.  C.  BURKITT. 


THE  NEW  TRACTATES  ORIGENIS. 

Thke  Tradatta  are  a  series  of  twenty  homilies  in  Latin,  discovered 

iotwo  MSB  (tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  respectively)  by  Mgr.  Batiflfol, 

Rcctcrof  the  Institut  Oithoiique  of  Toulouse,  and  published  by  him  in 

ibe  early  part  of  the  present  year.     Both  MSS  bear  the  title  Indpit 

TrudatHS  Orients  de  Ltiris  {iacro-)tanclarum  Scripturarum  conprohatus 

a  (htato)  JJuronimo.     In  his  Prolegomena,  Bntinbl  mainlnins  that  the 

book  is  substantially  by  Origen  ;  and  he  puts  fonvard  reasons  which 

lesd  him  to  surmise  that  the  translation  is  due  to  Victorinus,  bishop 

of  Pettau  in  Pannonia,  who  was  martj-red  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 

and  who  is  spoken  of  by  S.  Jerome  as  a  translator  of  'Tractatus'  of 

Origen.    The  first  public  pronouncement  on  the  new  Traciaiui  was  by 

Hamack  :   he  was  ready  to  accept  Origen's  authorship,  but  regarded 

the  ttansbtion  as  being  so  free  thai  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 

what  was  really  Origen's  and  what  the  translator's.     Almost  simultane- 

oady  Weyman  and  Morin  entered  the  hsls  combating  the  view  that 

ibc  work  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek  :  Weyman  maintained  that 

it  wu  by  Novatian  ;  Morin  that  it  was  by  Gregory  of  Elibi:ris,  a  Spanish 

bishop  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.     Zahn,  independently  it 

appears,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Weyman,  and  Haussleiter 

has  accepted  praclicatly  this  view,  while  KQn&tle  has  taken  up  a  position 

'  £.  g.  yittifita^l  tM  fot/  Mfitm  dit  trrito  19  tbe  fint  qU'OtAtioti  in  Cyp<  Tal.  H 1$. 
VOL.  11.  I 
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akin  to  Morin's.     So  the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  purely  I^tin 
origin  of  the  Tractaius  being  decidedty  in  the  ascendent. 

I  had  b^un  to  prepare  for  the  January  number  of  the  Journal 
an  account  and  critique  of  the  literary  controversj'  thai  is  going  on 
round  the  Troftatuiy  which  seems  to  be  of  interest  not  only  for  ibe  ■ 
sake  of  the  subject-matter,  but  also  as  an  example  of  certain  critical 
methods ;  when  almost  at  the  outset  I  came  across  a  fact  hitherto 
overlooked,  whicti  seems  worth  communicating  at  once,  as  (so  at  least 
il  appears  lo  roe)  it  is  a  foctor  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  settlement  of  the  problem. 

This  new  fact  is  a  considerable  catena-fragment  of  Origen,  wherein 
he  argues  against  Anthropomorphism  in  its  crudest  form— the  very 
subject  dealt  with  in  the  first  of  the  new  Traclatus.  As  the  passage  of 
the  Trtutatus  about  to  be  discussed  is  one  of  those  lliai  Weyman  has 
signalised  as  being  closely  related  to  Novattan,  I  print  in  parallel 
columns  the  relevant  portions  of  the  three  tCJrts. 


Origem 
(Catenarragment,  Dela- 
rtie  11  25.) 
yLa'i      tJntv     «      Stif 

Doiqacr/id'  I'li'^pajtuv  iciT 
tUtira      ^^ITC/HIl-     KOI       Ktlff 

AfioiVcriKj  Mfx^i-aXfirriov 
vpAnpav    nvv    avvinrtnai 

npo"  OK  jfpaii'tai  ol  r& 
irpnTov  Xiyomr  !tv  Jan 
Ka\  HtXiTwi',  (TvyvpaV/iora 
■oriiXfXoiitait  ntpi  rov 
Jpaainajtif  ihiai  ruf  Ailv. 
fi*^'j  yip  fiioi  iv-0fia(6ntva 
txipiTnotfTi  t ,  alj>0aXii<iiit  6niu 
iirijiKiireiirtis     Ti}!'    aU'iV' 

«b  Af'igiriii  Simittv  firitt- 
wvnirci,      tai,     'Qo0jHiv^ 

To  iminn  miiiiii)  •XuXfjo-t 
rovrn,  tal  8pa)^ii/nt  Stoi 
Kol    ;yrifM»    "ai   ftoiat   ebI 


Novation 

(De  Triniute  Liber 
5  VI  wiV.) 


Et  licet  scriptura 
caetcstis  ad  huninnam 
formam  facicm  diiiiiiam 
sacpe  conuertat  dum 
dicit  :  Oiu/i  demini 
super  iustos ;  aut  dum  : 
Odoratut  est  dominus 
dfHS  odor/m  bonae  frag- 
rantiae  ;  aut  dum 
traduntur  Moysi  taimlat 


TracUtus  I  (wA) 
(P-    ) 

Multi  sum  ineruditi 
homines,  caelestium 
litlerarum  cxpertes,  qui 
com  audiunt  dixisse 
deum  :  Fadamus  hcmi- 
netn  ad  tmagiriem  et 
simtHhidinem  nostram^ 
putant  corporeumdeum 
et  mcmbrorum  compoc- 
tionc  constructum  in- 
lellcgi  oportere.  hoe 
autcm  ita  esse  credunt 
coquodpiophetaecaput 
et  capillus  domini 
nominent  et  orulos  et 
aures  et  narcs  et  os  et 
bbia  et  liitguam  et 
pedes ;  ut  cum  dicitur : 
Caput  eius  et  axpUH  tii 
/ana  alba  tam^vam  Mix; 
et :  Oculi  domini  super 
iustos  ti  aures  eius  ad 


I 


saiptae  di^to  dei\  sut    prttes  tcmm  ;  et :  CV*- 
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Mil  fain  «£x  frfprf*  Tt 

ff^  ^fM  ^lAjf  ^v^utfonv 
*p&C   •6t  oytonimM' 

mAjt  nrMFTa^'vou,    ira^ 


1^^ 


dum  populus  fitionim 
Israel  dc  terra  Acgypii 
MdiTJv  uafida  ti  brathio 
txalio  libenttir ;  aut 
dum  dicit :  Os  enim 
domini  locvNm  trt  Aaer ; 
sut  dum  terra  icaieiAim 
ftJum  dd  esse  perhi- 
betur ;  aut  dum  dicit : 
Inttina  aurem  tuam  tt 
audi:  ros  qui  dicimua 
quia  lex  tpiriUlis  est 
non  intra  haec  nostri 
corporis  lineamenta 
modam  aut  figunun 
diuinac  mntesiatis  in- 
ciudimuB,  sed  &c 


A  >Mr  rov  Zax^fiiav,  Srt  'Etrri  j^AtXpc4  nptov  o!  JniS^i- 
«««TC(  in't  irotfur  tV  T^'-  •'  *•  ""^  '*'•  o^S'^i^"^  * 
Mt,  iWHU  dt  duo,  ou  nir'  *iniiia  uvroC'  yrf^tafuv.  oXXdt 
•^  4^»  fur  oit  fwTtpvyipiO*h  ir«pl  8<  ^*ov  'i* 
ATr;«offry  ^^c^  ^i  'Vwi  rir  wnpvyat  aiiTou  Atrifir. 

[And   if   heaven  U  the  throne  of  God,  is 

I  a 


ratvs  tst  dominusodortm 

suauitatii^d.:  Osdomini 

iocutvm   tst   isfa  ;    et  : 

Quae  prc^JitnS  dr  tabiii 

mcis  ncn  fatiatti  irrita  ; 

el :  Liit£Ha  mea  ealamkt 

aevtus ;     «  :     Sa&bafa 

uestra  odiNit  iinima  mea  I 

et  :      CoHMrh    domint 

fatiem    tuam    H   sabii 

erimus  ;    ct  :    Dtxttra 

domini  JtcU  uiriuUm  ; 

et :    A'onne  manus  mea 

fecit  haec  omnia  ;   et : 

Digih  dti  tabulae  legis 

lafideue  scHptae  Moyri 

traduntur ;  et:  Catlum 

mi'At    sedes    est,    terra 

autem  teabeUttm  pedum 

meomm ;     et  :     Mam* 

ua/ida  et  exceito  hrachia 

domini  populus  libcra- 

tur;  et:   Caelum palmo 

nunsus    est   tt    ferram 

ffmnem  pug^tlo  (otuludit. 

haec      ergo      membra 

corporis  cum  le^unt  ucl 

RUdiuDttCrcdunt,  ut  lam 

dixi,    quasi   coipori-um 

dcutn    et    tncmbrotum 

csac  diftinctione  com- 

positum, 

[After  three  pages  of 
discussion.] 
p.  5.  Quid  quod  sep- 
tcm  oaili  domini  leg- 
untur,  et  homo  duos 
oculos  habet  ?  et  ubi 
est  haec  imago  et  simi- 
litudo  dci  in  homine? 
non  enim  unasimllittido 
esteiusqui  duosoculos 
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babet  et  eiusqui  septeq 
habere  perhjbctur. 


im^oiiffimvatr,  and  the  earth  His  footstool,  do  His 
1^  extend  all  this  distance  ?  If  so,  how  did  He 
walk  in  Paradise,  or  appear  on  the  summit  of 
Sinai  ?] 

Koi    trait    tavri    rit    ncp-i    ffiou    So^^mv    all    fittpit 

Bird  iroUd  mpii  ■uwrpmri}!'  ttnity  tijs  roMvrqi  t6(i]t, 

'O  a  ifiaerKap  ri  wot'  tMra  t^i^  if  rwfion  (Tmu,  in  Si 
rj  XoyiK^  '^xS  t-*"'^' 

That  the  three  passages  are  closely  related  is  wident. 

t.  Let  us  lirst  consider  the  relationship  between  Origen  and  Nm-atixn. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Novatian 
should  not  have  directly  depended  on  Origen.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  postulate  this  dependence.  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
passages  lies  solely  in  the  agreement  in  the  Scripture  texts  cited  as 
being  put  forward  by  the  Anlhropomorphists :  there  is  nothing  what-, 
ever  in  common  between  Origen's  rcfuution  (so  far  as  it  is  extant)  and' 
Novatian's.  Kow  Origen  tetls  us  in  effect  that  he  got  his  list  of  texts 
from  the  work  of  Melilo  which  he  names,  and  that  he  cites  only  a  few 
texts  out  of  several.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Novatian  also  may 
similarly  depend  on  Melito.  In  this  case  the  two  writers  would  have 
made  independent  selections  from  Melito's  array  of  texts,  and  then  have 
proceeded  to  refute  them  each  in  his  own  way.  This  hypothesis  on  th* 
whole  seems  more  likely  than  that  Novatian  used  the  Origen  fragmcnL 

2.  There  is  in  [his  place  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the 
Tractalor  and  Novatian.  This  is  shown  by  the  words  Iraduntur  and 
Poptiivs  liberatHr,  used  in  connexion  with  Ex.  xxxi  rS  and  Psalm  cxxxv 
(cxxxvi)  II  respectively,  by  both  writers,  though  the  actual  wording  of 
cither  phrase  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  anywhere  near  in  the 
contexts  ;  and  by  the  changes  in  construction  they  involve.  Indeed, 
Wcyman  has  shown  quite  convincingly  ihat  in  a  number  of  places 
throughout  the  book  the  Tractator  is  cither  Novattan  citing  himself,  or 
else  some  one  freely  pillaging  Novatian,  as.  be  pillages  also,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix '.  But  be  he  Novatian, 
or  be  he  another,  the  Tractator  in  llie  passage  before  us  used  Novatian^ 
Liber  de  TrinilcHe.  (It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  the  various  parallel 
passages  that  tl^e  de  Trinitale  is  the  primary  text,  and  the  Troitahts  lh« 
derivative.) 

3.  That  the  Tractate  depends  also  on  the  Origen  fragment,  in  such 

seoae  at  any  rate  as  that  this  piece  of  Origen  in  the  bst  resort  stands 

I 
■  AnJuvJUr iafiim.  Ltxibos-fl^u,  xi.  Heft  4,  pp.  545-5|4  (ijiw)-  1 
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6thind  tbe  Tracute,  is  1  think  capable  of  proof.     It  will  be  noticed 

iJai,  wbereas  the  order  of  the  Scripture  texts  in  Novaiian  and  in  ihe 

Xooate  is  di^rent,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  in  the  Tractate  are 

[wmcJy  those  given  by  Origcn,  and  in  the  same  sequence.     Moreover 

Oqgen's  grotesque  argument  baaed  on  Zach.  iv  10  is  reproduced  by  tbe 

Tticator,  but  is  not  found  in  N'ovatian.     These  (races  suffice,  1  tliink, 

to  eitabli^  the  fact  that  the  first  Tractate  goes  back  quite  indeiKndently 

toihe  Origctj  liagment,  as  well  as  to  Novatian's  de  Trinilale. 

4.  The  passages  here  considered  do  not  afford  sufficient  foothold  for 
lonDulating  or  estimating  any  theory  on  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  aiKl  character  of  the  Ti-aciatui;  but  if  we  carefully  limit  our 
lield  of  vision  to  the  set  of  passages  before  us,  and  refrain  from  drawing 
inferences  in  regard  to  the  other  nineteen  Trartalcs,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  what  was  the  Tractator's  apparent  maJtfS  optranii  in 
this  place.  It  would  seem  then  that  he  had  in  big  hands  not  only 
IJaratian's  de  Trinilaie,  but  also  the  Origcn  fragment,  or  a  translation 
Aereofl  He  first  reproduced  the  Scripture  texts  from  Origen,  and 
iben  be  copied  out  the  additional  ones  found  in  Novaiisn,  insetting  on 
tisown  account  vanous  other  texts  of  the  same  kind;  unless,  indeed, 
<i  be  supposed  in  regard  to  these  latter  texts  that  the  Tractator  also  was 
(lifKlIy  using  Melito— a  possible  but  not  very  likely  alternative. 

I  think  it  i3  possible  to  trace  back  to  Origen  yet  a  third  passage 
of  Tractate  1,  v-ie.  the  argument  extending  from  p.  6,  line  12,  to  p.  S, 
line  15.  If  this  passage  be  compared  with  the  close  of  book  i  of 
Ofigcn's  Comm.  in  Rom.  (printed  below)  the  analogy  of  thought  and 
fttfiDCDt  will  at  once  be  felt,  notwithsUnding  the  much  greater 
diftueoess  of  the  Tractate.  Here  however  a  cornijlioaiion  cotdcs  in  : 
1  ihird  passage  closely  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  S.  Hilary's  Tract,  in  Ps. 
119,  (  6.  If  the  three  texts  (Origen,  Hilary,  and  the  Tractator)  be 
compared,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they  are  closely  allied.  They 
lU  are  based  on  the  homo  interior  of  Roni.  viJ  a  3,  and  work  out  the 
{voblcni  of  'the  Image  of  God'  by  means  of  a  curious  antithesis 
httwecn  the  homo  interior  and  the  homo  exterior.  The  Origen 
[Kssage  (or  else  perhaps  some  similar  piece  of  Origen  no  longer  extant) 
K  beyond  question  the  source  of  Hilary  and  the  Tractator :  and  it  is 
known  that  in  his  work  on  the  PsaUns  S.  Hilary  made  free  use  of 
Or^n. 

But  BatiiTol  has  pointed  out  that  throughout  this  |>ortion  of  Tractate  I 
there  are  several  close  verbal  agreements  with  the  above  named  portion 
cf  Hilar)'.  BatifTol  takes  it  for  granted  practically  without  discussion 
that  the  Tractator  is  prior  and  Hilary  the  plagiariser;  and  Haussleiter 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is  evident  at  a  glance  ( Theol.  Lileratwrhiatt). 
Theunpcession  made  on  me  is  tbe  opposite.  In  order  to  form  a  judgement 
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on  Che  point  it  is  necessary  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ubic  wherein 
BatiSbl  confronts  selected  extracts,  but  to  carefully  compare  Traoatc  1 
p.  4,1.  21,  to  p.  8, 1,  rj,  with  Hilary,  Tract,  ih  Ps.  129  f§  4,  5,  6.  I  think 
it  win  be  felt  that  it  is  much  more  easy  lo  understand  how  the  Tractate 
might  have  been  developed  out  of  Hilary,  than  to  see  how  the 
disjointed  tags  of  the  meandenng  Tractate  could  have  been  picked  out 
so  as  to  fall  together  Into  the  orderly,  logical,  thoughtful,  and  very 
superior  exposition  of  Hilary.  However  il  is  not  at  pfesent  neceSMty 
to  insist  on  this  point. 

Any  one  who  compares  the  three  texts  will  probably  be  at  first 
disposed  to  think  that  the  relation  is  cither  (according  to  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  priority  of  Hilary  or  the  Tra<;tator) 

Origen  or        Origcn 

Hilary  Tractator 

Tractaior  Hilarj- 

i.t.  that  only  ore  of  the  two  later  writers  used  Origen  directly,  and  the 
other  but  mediately.  But  closer  examination  shows  that  this  view 
is  untenable ;  for  there  is  a  passage  in  common  between  Hilary  and 
Origen  (introducing  Coloss,  iii  9)  which  is  not  found  in  the  Tractate; 
and  also  a  passage  in  common  between  the  Tractator  and  Ori^n 
{introducing  a  combined  wnploymcnt  of  Eph.  iv  34  and  1  Cor.  fv  16) 
which  is  not  found  in  Hilary.  This  pair  of  phenomena  establishes  the 
fact  that,  whatever  relation  there  may  he  between  Hilary  and  the 
Tractator,  they  both  go  back  independently,  at  any  rate  in  part,  directly 
to  Origen.  As  it  is  important  that  the  evidence  on  which  this  position 
is  based  should  be  laid  clearly  before  the  reader,  the  piece  of  Origtn  is 
here  printed,  and  faring  it  are  placed  the  crucial  passages  from  Hilary 
and  the  Tractator ;  though  of  course  any  one  wishing  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  general  relations  between  the  passages,  must  read  the 
whole  contexts  indicated  above, 

Oricem  (Rvfinls) 

{Dclaruc  IV,  476) 
{jComm.  in  Rem.  Lib.  I,  §  i^fin^ 

[On  Rom.  i  13]  Anthropomor- 
phitas  inlelligendus  eat  confutare, 
qui  in  ecclesia  positi,  imaginem 
corporeani  hominis  dci  esse 
imaginem  dicunt,  ignorantcs  illud 
quod  in  Gen^si  scriplimi  est,  ad 
imaginrm  dti  factum  esse  liomi- 
netn :  de  qao  homine  quid 
sentiendum  sit  ab  apostolo  inter- 


Tracutus  I  (pp,  7,8-15) 
Hie  est  ergo  homo  interior  quern 
apostolus  secundtim  lUum  enatum 
assent  esse,  uidctu  ergo  alium 
esse  hominem  qui  de  tcrrae  limo 
factiu  est,  alium  yui  staittdum 
deum  atatiis  est,  ut  in  omni 
tnistcrio  (sic)  inlcrioris  hotninis, 
sramdum  imagiaem  creatoris, 
boattate  caritate  sanclitatc  periccti 
esse  possimus.  dcniquc  idem  apo- 
stolus repctit  dicens  :  Etsitxterior 
hemo  noiUr  (orrumpitur,  inkrier 
renouatur  (etc). 
HluiRV  {Tract,  in  Ps.  139$  6) 
Rl  nudi^mus  sdhuc  Paulum 
boc  ila  doccntcm :  Exfpoliankt 
Mierem  homingm  turn  ^estis  tius, 
et  indiienla  nouum  gui  rcHimalvr 
in  cognitioncm  seaiiuium  ima^inem 
ertatoris.  numquid  aliquid  cor- 
porate induimu!)  cunt  in  agnitionera 
rcnuuamur  ?  nihil  ut  opinor. 
induimus  agnitionem  d«i,  Adem 
seterniuiis,  innocenltae  sincerita- 
tem,  et  bonitatis  mores  (etc). 


dicit :    Depoiiefitet 

JbrntHtm  turn  arttbut  tuts 

fl  MdbvwAi  nouum '  ^r  ittundum 

Jam   arahis   est*,     audis    quia 

mtim  hominetn  dicit  tuuntfum 

iam     matum'i       bunc      auiem 

OBuJetn    nouum    hominem    alibi 

iUritfrm   humincn   uocat*;    cor- 

niplibileni   nero  hunc^  cuius  hie 

mpncm       respuit,      cxtcriorcm 

Waiinat  cum  dicit :   Nam  t(  si  is 

fw'  /oFit  est  homa  natter  eorrum- 

fittur,  led  gut  tafus  tst  rtiutuatur*. 

e(  M  plam'us  adhuc  cius  scntcntiam 

Kiint    isti    qui    de    imagine  dei 

onnt,   audiant  qucm   dicat  esse 

tfto&tolus  hominem  qui  ad  imogt- 

aem    dei    creatus    est,    cum    ad 

Cbtosscnscs    hoc    modo    scribit: 

S'oiitt    mentiri,    ini4tiit,    spoHantes 

mas  ufterem  hominem  mm  aetibus 

sttis  et  imduenUs  nouum  gut  reno- 

uatur  in  agnitiant  srmndum  imiigi- 

mem   cius    gut    ertattit    fum  V     ex 

quibus   euidenler    o«(en<lit    quod 

tnicnor  homo,  qui  per  agnitionem 

renouatur,  ipse  ad  imjginem  dei 

cTcatuH  est  (etc.). 

1  shall  not  draw  general  conclusions  Irom  the  facts  recited,  but  only 
indicate  various  ahemative  hypotheses,  and  point  out  their  hearings 
on  the  problem  under  discussion. 

I.  Even  if  the  TracUlor  obtained  most  of  the  Origenistic  element 
of  this  passage  (pp.  4-S)  mediately  through  Hilary,  still  he  also  made 
direct  use  of  some  piece  of  Origcn  ;  and  it  cannot  be  deieniiined  how 
much  of  his  matter  nut  found  in  llilajy  may  be  due  to  Origen.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  Rufinus'  tttatemeni,mnde  boih  in  his  Preface 
and  in  his  Pctoraiion,  that  in  the  translation  of  the  Comm.  in  Rom.  he 
abbrt\iaicd  and  altered  Origcn. 

a.  On  the  other  tiand,  if  Hilary  derived  the  common  matter  from 
the  Tiactator,  then  the  tatter's  indebtedness  to  Origen  miut  have  been 
very  coostderable. 

*Coliii9.  'Eph.  1*14.  '  RooLirilit. 

*  )  Cor.  ir  itf.  ■  Cvl.  iil  9. 
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3.  There  is  another  possible  hypothesis,  certainly  not  involving 
greaier  literary  difficulties  than  the  hypothesis  that  Hilary's  exposition 
was  derived  from  the  Tmctatc :  viz.  I  Hilary  and  the  Tra.ctator  may  both 
have  made  independent  use  of  some  lost  Latin  translation  of  an  anti- 
anthropomorphic  passage  of  Origen'. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  all  that  con  be  said  ia  that,  aiter  deducting 
the  portions  oi  Tractate  I  that  may  be  derived  from  Novatian  and 
Hikiy,  it  is  impossible  to  surmise  how  much  of  the  residue  may 
represent  true  Origenistic  matter.  Hctc  we  look  with  regret  on  ihe 
tantalising  lacuna  in  the  Greek  catena -fragment  (cf,  text  printed  above), 
which  may  possibly  conceal  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  any  case,  at  the  least  three  morsels  of  Tractate  I  (the  three  texts 
on  p.  3,  ihc  curious  argument  based  on  Zadi.  iv  10,  p.  5,  and  the 
combined  emplojment  of  Eph.  iv  24  and  3  Cor,  iv  16  on  p.  7)  have 
been  tracked  tu  definite  texts  of  Origen.  This  will  prepare  us  to  firtd 
at  any  rate  a  strain  of  Origen  throughout  the  work ;  and  it  may  be  tlutt 
Origen  stands  behind  a  great  deal  of  it. 

I  hope  to  pursue  further  the  investigation  in  the  January  Number. 

Peshmpt.  During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  between  writing  tbc 
above  Note  and  receiving  the  proof,  1  have,  by  help  of  the  copious 
Indtx  Locorum  Scriptural  Sacrae  attached  lo  each  volume  of  Delaruc, 
examined  Origen's  treatment  of  a  number  of  the  texts;  and  I  have  noticed 
a  few  more  apparent  signs  of  some  connexion  between  the  first  three 
or  four  Tractates  and  Origen's  writings.  And,  what  perhaps  is  more 
important,  I  have  found  also  that  a  number  of  lines  in  various  ports 
of  Tractate  III  are  to  a  large  extent  verbally  identical  with  portions  of 
Kufinus'  l^tin  translation  of  Origen's  seventh  Homily  on  Genesis. 
Thus:— 

Traclale  III  Hem.  in  Gen.   VII 

p.  26  tines  19,  20  cf.  §  i  ? 

p.  37  lines    8-12  cf.  i  3 

lines  14-17,  ig  cf.  §  a 

*  TruM  (jf  the  existence  of  a  Latin  trfinslRtlna  of  Ihc  Origen  frsgnent  xnxf 
pOBsitily  be  detected  in  the  following  possag-c  of  Aui^ustine  Against  the  Aatbiopo- 
inqrphiUe  \fip.  148,  ad  Fortuiutianum)  :  'Nun  dc  mcmbris  dcj  quae  asaiduc 
snriptur*  comoicmcrat,  ne  quisquaiu  secundum  camb  liuiua  formim  et  figuntm  nos 
esse  crcderei  sriniles  dec,  proplem  eadcm  scriplura  et  d/us  Aa6rt»  drum  i/iiit  quas 
not  utique  non  haberaus.'  This  use  of  Fsilm  xe  [xd)  4  m»y  periiaps  be  borrowed 
from  Origen's  argument,  Tile  outiiiuation  of  the  cslrai;L  ta  intcraluis:  itquolctaa 
S.  Jeromc'n  a  piece  foujid  in  the  Btrviahuni  in  Pfoltnos,  which  contains  yet  a  third 
parallel  to  a  passage  at  the  End  of  our  6rst  Tractate  which  Wcyraan  has  ilrexdy 
pnrcUeled  from  Novatian.  This  anti-anthroiwinorphie  literature  seems  to  be 
a  CAriier  of  Ibe  HiaUtry  «f  Dogma  that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 


^ h^ 
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cf.Jj 
As  before,  there  seem 


lines  ir-23 

p.  28  lines    1-7 
p.  »9  lines    8-10 

The  (act  of  tlie  plagiarism  is  incontestable. 
M  be  three  possible  hypotheses ; — 

fi)  RuRnus  when  tnnxlating  the  Homilies  may  have  had  btfore  him 
ihe  Tractate  and  introdiKxd  a  few  random  lines  from  it. 

(1)  The  TracUtor,  or  a  Kcdactoi  of  the  Tractates,  may  have  borrowed 
/mm  Ruiinus, — ok,  on  any  hyjiothesis,  he  did  from  other  l^tin  writers 
(f/.  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix,  as  is  confessed  by  all). 

I3)  Kulinus  and  the  Tractator  may  have  made  independent  use  of 
tame  earlier  I^alin  translation  of  portions  of  Origen. 

From  tbc  nature  of  the  case  in  this  particular  instance,  (1)  and  (3) 
$ecio  less  likely  suppositions  than  (3):  the  presumption  is  stroag  that 
Rufinus  simply  translated,  however  freely,  the  Cireek  text  before  him. 
Ai>d  if  this  be  so,  it  would  follow  that  Tractate  Itl  did  not  exist 
in  its  present  form  till  after  Rulinus.  This  result  would  call  for  at 
lesst  serious  modifications  in  all  the  theories  that  have  been  suggested 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Tractatus.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that 
theories  have  l>ccn  fonuulatcd  with  premature  decisiveness  before  an 
ad4M]trate  scarebing  of  Ongen  has  been  instituted. 

E.   C.   BUTLKR. 


THE  rNQMAl  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  NICAEA. 

^Prot  Achdls'  paper  tui  been  transUtcd  for  the  Jocrhai  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Cnim, 
to  whom  ar*  alao  doc  the  nota  in  square  brackets. — Ed.  J.  T.  S.] 

The  Gnomes  or  Maxims  of  the  Ntcene  Synod  are  at  ptesent  available 
ID  two  Coptic  manuscripts ;  one  in  the  Boigian  collection  and  one  at 
Turin'.  The  commencement  of  the  former  has  been  long  known; 
Zoega  had  included  it  in  liiii  Catalogue*.  Fitra'  and  I^enormant  *  reprinted 
it    Subsequently  Rcvillout  ^  di«x>vered  its  continuation  at  Naples,  and 

'  tBaidca  these  tw«  HSS  there  is  in  P»ris  (Bibl.  N«t.,  MS  topir  tag",  ff.  TS-Si) 
psn  of  ■nothcr,  dating  witlioui  doubt  frtun  itu:  ciitl  uf  ihc  tenth  or  bcKinning  of  the 
Elnrenth  centurjr.  Its  text  is  deddedly  l«as  comet  than  the  others.  Purtbcr, 
an  OMtracon  at  C&lro  (oo.  16  In  1117  forthc«enin(  publiAtion),  presumably  of  the 
levenih  century,  »bowa  a  uoall  aelection  ol  maxims  from  the  *Gi>9iiics.' — W.  E.C.] 

*  Coptic,  pi.  148,  Latin,  pi.  j^ti. 

•  Sfiiairgium  Soltantfiu  i  (1851),  p.  SJj  It,  contributed  by  Lenomiant. 
M/Tfi.  dtftusl.  4t  Fftutct,At»d.  dt»  Inter.,  T.  xix  1  C>S53),  p.  1^1,  in  French. 

[*  JoHnml  aaittii^m  vii  j  (iS^i)  ••  Rcvillout,  CoHciii  Jt  Niw  \  1  (tSSiJ,  p.  6}ff., 
I  Coptic. 
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he  was  »lso  the  first  to  publish  the  Turin  MS ',  which  was  Uier  re-ediied 
by  F.  Rossi '. 

The  Turin  MS  appears  to  be  the  older ;  it  is,  moreover,  con\-enie«t)y 
within  the  reach  of  those  unnci.|ii.iinled  with  Coptic  through  the  mediuni 
of  two  translations :  that  in  French  by  Kevillout,  and  that  in  Italian  by 
Rossi.  The  fact  that  the  Italian  editor  gives  in  several  places  the 
more  exact  readings  must  lead  us  to  make  his  publication  the  basis 
for  subsequent  work  ^ 


*  Jottnmi  iWMAfHf,  vii  I  (1873),  p.  llofil  *  Rev'il\otH,  CoMciU  Ut  Niat  I  1  (1X7}), 
p.  3)  dr.  inCopticp.  $5^.  tn  French;  and  repe»t«d  ib.T  il^iS^^^.p.  jit)  IT.  in  Coptic. 
p.  91  ff.  In  French.    Cf.  Diicticsno'<s  d<tai1«d  criticistri]  BnlMiti  entiftu  i  330  ff.  [AIM 

*  Utmmit  Alia  Rial*  A«atifniia  ttrUe  mtiu*  di  Tahno,  Srrlc  IL,  T.  3!!  (tS6ft)i 
Parte  1,  p.  I  JO  fr  in  Coptic',  Pl  tjoff.  in  Itnlian  =  Rouii,  Pafiin  Copii  I  ti. 

'  [Knfiii  ^ves  (I.  e.,  tav.  I)  a  roug'h  faciimilc  of  the  Turin  HS  ;  but  ihu  jkcnBiU 
at  jnoit  of  its  being  anigncd  to  about  the  sct-entb  century.  Tlie  fictsian  MS,  hOOT* 
ever,  oin  n-ow  be  dated  prcllj'  cluacly  ;  toi  the  cxlcnaivi;  Paris  colleciian,  anjuireil 
long  alttr  Revilloui's  publlcaiioa,  includes  rucihar  portions  uf  this  MS,  and  among 
tham  tho  final  page  of  tbo  volume  with  a  colophon— either  by  Ibe  acrlbe  or  by  sone 
Scibaei|uonl  reader— dcilica ting  ■  this  Canon  '  to  the  moiuutcry  of  thv  palnaivh 
Scverii!!  flt  Rifch,  near  Siut.  and  dated  a.m.  jtg.i  -  *.d.  677. 

It  may  tx:  of  interest  here  tn  reconstruct  this  votume,  so  far  as  its  remains  pcmut. 
Combining  theBor^nn  and  Paris  leaves, the  contents  appuirns  Tollovn; — 
pp.  [i-r8.     ItiCiftductory  account  oJ' the  Nicene  Sjnod  yto  Rcvilloutl.] 
pp.  19-16+  17-30  (the  Utter  au  numbcted tiy  R.).    Tfac  signatures  andCanona. 

pp.  47-64.     Doctrinal  cacuraus. 
Syalagmm  Uactnia*. 
pp.  [65-66  losL) 
pp.  69-84.     Letter  oT  •  Rufinua  the  ardibiahopi* 

Tlie  Gnomes. 
pp.  [Sj-ioo  lost  ] 

pp.  101,  103.    Canons  4-8  of  AncirTk 
pp.  [103-150  lost.] 
pp.  131-168.    Nicene  [sarj  Creed. 

I)  {me).  Decree  of  Cone.  £phes.  as  lo  independeneo  oT  Cy 

church    Labbe  iv  146^!. 
10  (««r),  The  tiaitt  cotifcsscd  ni  Ancyra  by  Aeathonicu^  bohop 
of  Tanus  In  Citlcia.     (Out  Lupus  was  the  bishop  at  that 
Synod.) 
Dialogue  between  AKalbonicu*  and  Juatia  the  BamanUn  about 
ihc  Kcaurrcction. 
pp.  [169-184  lost.) 
pp.  185-194.     Responsa  by  AgnthnnieuH  onvarietia  Chi4atian  duties 

Aiunifdiof  Fclcf  of  Alexandria  (*  Ttmolh/aifa^oNa.  Gmcm.). 
PP.['96-lijfitoal.) 
pp.  199-101.     The  same  continued. 

Ai<nr^;uTa  on  baptismal  problems 
Colophon- 
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Both  Reriltout '  ud  Rossi  *  describe  the  prewni  state  of  the  MS ; 
ihat  are  laatmat  to  be  regretted  in  the  text,  but  they  are  small  and 
uounixirtant ;  the  work  is  substantully  complete.  There  con  be  no 
doebt  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  translAtion  from  the  Greek;  nor  is 
ibrre  anj  difficulty  in  assigning  lo  the  composition  its  literary  cla&sifi- 
dboD ;  it  is  a  ■  Church  Order,'  written  by  an  as  yet  unidentified  author 
fiTJt  particular  community.  It  difTers,  however,  from  all  other  works  of 
the  saoK  class.  The  older  'Church  Orders'  from  the  Didatht  to 
be  ' Aposlolical  Church  Order*.'  aod  'Egyptian  Church  Order*,' 
iDiked  down  to  the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions 'and  the  Teslamentum 
Jmt  Chriiti,  are  written  with  the  purpose  of  supplytnjf  a  community 
«itfa  ia»titutJOiis  in  accordance  with  the  author's  ideal.  In  the  case  of 
Ac  Maxims  of  Nicaea  all  such  communal  institutions  arc  assumed  as 
Already  in  existence  ;  nor  has  the  writer  any  intention  of  altering  them. 
The  diurch  has  been  long  since  buih  and  arranged,  the  liturgy  of  divine 
service  is  familiar,  the  clergy  manages  its  own  afiaits,  festivals  and  fasts 
are  carried  out  according  to  well-known  regulations.  Of  ordination  and 
the  mhous  clerical  orders,  of  the  anangetncnts  of  the  common  life  and 
of  divine  service — of  ail  those  matters  which  in  other  *  Church  Orders ' 
occupy  so  large  a  place — nothing  is  said  ;  their  existence  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  What  caused  the  author  of  the  present  work  to  take  up  his 
pen  was  the  realization  that  the  strength  of  the  '  first  love '  had  waned. 
Members  of  the  community,  both  nien  and  women,  are  given  more  to 
vanity,  nay,  to  superstition,  than  bctromes  Christians.  The  services  of 
the  Church  arc  but  indolently  followed,  the  Adapts  are  not  worthily 
celebrated,  the  offerings  of  firstfruits  fail.  \or  are  conjugal  relations 
and  the  education  of  children  what  they  should  be  ;  while  qiurrelling 
and  evil-speaking  too  frequently  call  in  question  even  the  Clirisiian 
diaracter  of  the  community.  Such  features  mark  a  society  which  has 
a  long  past  history  to  look  Ixtek  upon.  This  the  'Church  Ordcr'aims 
in  earnest  language  at  changing  and  improving;  it  calls  for  repentance.  It 
^JasttaereforelesstheehaiacierofaConsttEutionthanofa  hortatory  sermon. 

^^vTbe  lliird  lartuia(pp.G5  (C)  ihauld  contain  the  «ndar  the  Synlagnta  ;  the  foiirtb, 

^Hb  any  rate  the  rest  of  ih««t  Cnoncii  and  Canons  i  -4  oT  Ancyra;  the  fifth,  the  rcit 

^^pftlMoeCaDOiu  anii  presumably  thoscof  ccrl^inoMhevthcrproviitdal  Synods.    Tlic 

aiiiDcntion  of  tlic  Caiions  here  is  naturally  nul  cunlinuoua;  but  Paris  it<f*,  83-85 

U  fiDin  a  MS  in  which  tti«>'  wer«  au  niimlirr«d,  tlioaa  of  Nicaea  comtng  lirsl  and 

Caacnc  1  brinff  UiciUzty-Bocond.— W.  E.  C] 

'  CentUr,  i  I ,  p.  55,  note  I. 

•  iltmarU,  p,  Qa. 

'  For  Ihcae  ace  Rtakntjid.  f.  firokti.  Tknl.  u.  KirrJu'  i  730 (T. ;  al«o  the  recently 
found  Latin  text  in  K.HMuleT,/hdaiMtiat  apoilohrum/rtigmtnia  Vrmntna*  Latina, 
LipaiAc,  1900,  p.  <)l  tt. 

*  Sec  TtKit  w.  VitttitucA.  (Gcbhardt  u.  lUfnack),  Bd.  vi  4,  p.  jgCand  tbc 
LatiA  text  in  Haslcr,  p.  tot  it. 
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The  nuthor  is  a.  sensible,  practtcil  man,  with  eyes  open  to  the  evils  of 
evcr>'-day  life.  His  language  is  powerful  and  popular,  with  a  not  infre- 
quent tendency  to  hyperbole.  His  worlc  is  adorned  ^with  many  quo- 
utions  ftom  or  references  to  Scripture,  with  which  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  an  acquaintance  with  which  he  holds  in  high  esteem  ;  he 
who  has  not  this  is,  in  his  eyes,  but  an  animal. 

So  far  as  any  progression  of  thought  or  arrangement  of  material  can 
be  discerned  in  the  '  Gnomes,'  the  following  divisions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished :— 

t.  A  short  confession  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Echoes 
of  the  Niccne  Creed  may  be  rcrogni/ed  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
declaration  that  God  is  without  beginning  and  without  end,  and  that  in 
the  Trinity  nothing  was  made ;  that  <k)d  had  not  need  of  creation,  but 
all  tliat  is  He  made  throiij^h  His  Son.  To  both  men  and  angels  He 
gave  free- win,  by  the  use  or  misuse  of  which  some  had  obtained  a  plice 
above  the  angeU,  oihen;  a  place  in  Hell-  Hence  God  is  not  the  origin 
of  evil.  With  the  observation  that  God  loves  them  th,it  obey  Him,  and 
that  those  who  would  obey  Hina  must  hear  Hi»  coromandmcnU,  Ihe 
writer  passes  on  to 

2.  Exhortations  to  frequent  attendance  at  church.  Visits  to  church, 
where  we  may  bewail  our  sins,  are  necessary  to  all.  We  must  iherefore 
pay  them  early  and  go  afterwards  to  our  work  ;  thus  will  the  work  be 
blessed.  During  sei%-ice  we  must  be  attentive  and  give  ourselves  wholly 
to  prayer  and  the  hearing  of  the  word.  Clearly  this  was  not  the  case 
generalljF.  In  severe  terms  the  author  censures  inattention,  and  still 
more  loolts  directed  at  women  in  such  a  place.  Women,  on  their 
part,  must  avoid  atlracting  to  themselves  ihc  ga^e  of  men  by  any  con- 
spicuous adornment.  'Whoso  wears  ornaments  on  the  head  publishes 
her  folly  abroad,  and  she  who  lets  loose  her  hair,  so  that  it  falls  about 
her,  calls  fools  toward  her.'  'What  proiit  is  black  eye-paint  to  the 
eyes?  A  fair  picture  spoiled  with  lamp-soot ! '  A  woman  must  veil 
her  face,  both  in  church  and  in  the  street,  and  by  her  domestic  occu- 
pations win  the  favour  of  God  and  of  her  husband ;  for  to  this  alone  do 
sensible  men  attach  importance.  So  too  a  man  should  be  dignified  and 
respectable  in  outward  things.  'He  that  shaves  his  beard  would  liken 
himself  to  children  who  arc  without  understanding.'  Long  hair  befits 
women,  but  not  men.  Further,  it  h  the  man's  busini;ss  to  bring  up 
sons  and  daughters  rightly.  If  a  daughter  desires  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  virginity,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  grace  of  God,  '  for  the 
Lord  is  holy  and  He  loves  the  holy.'    This  brings  the  author  to 

3.  Rules  for  female  ascetics.  The  liofuxli  bears  the  sacred  name  of 
'virgin.'  She  is  Christ's  bride,  and  her  highest  praise  is  that  she 
resembles  Mary,  who  is  in  all  things  ber  model.    Thus  she  too  is  bound 
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Ibasenoosand  strict  manner  of  life.  It  is  not  for  her  to  stand  at  the 
Biffor  nof  to  wash  her  face-  She  wears  no  gaudy  clothing ;  ornaments 
of  gold  or  pearls  are  hateful  to  her ;  for  &he  has  what  is  more  precioux 
thin  a]l  these.  She  has  no  oonverse  wiih  men  nor  walks  abroad  in  the 
iftetBoon,  at  leut  not  unaccompanied-  She  lasts  doily  till  evening,  and 
am  then  restricts  herself  to  but  a  small  allowRnce  of  food  and  sleep. 
In  tlK  morning  she  reads  the  biUe ;  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  hour 
ibe  works,  returning  again  at  e«'ening  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
a  order  that  site  may  ever  grow  in  knowledge  of  her  brid^room's  will. 

4-  This  is  closely  connected  with  {  i,  consisting  us  it  too  does  of 
rules  for  conjtigal  and  church  life.  Out  the  author  here  loses  still 
further  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  which  assumes  a  more  di-scursive 
diaracter;  from  the  ^omic  he  passes  by  dc^ees  into  the  homiletic 
Syle,  arxl  loses  himself  in  edifyir^  digressions.  His  more  positive 
lOeiances  may  be  sumraarized  as  follows : — 

The  married  man  should  have  no  dealings  with  other  women;  for 
(eu  of  adultery  indeed  it  were  better  that  he  should  not  even  look  at 
ihem.  Continence  b  good  on  the  days  of  divine  service.  Children 
ibould  be  early  accustomed  to  the  church — ^not  the  tavern.  If  they 
ue  well  brought  up,  their  parents  themselves  reap  their  reward  in  tbdr 
old  age. 

One  should  arrive  early  at  the  church  service,  in  order  to  hear  both 
Ibc  lessons  and  psalms.  None  should  abstain  from  partaking  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  on  the  ground  of  unworthiness  ;  yet  he  who 
ooorisbes  hatred  or  leads  an  impure  life  had  better  stay  away ;  for  the 
•bole  glory  of  God  is  embodied  in  the  holy  Mysteries.  A  man  must 
Kiider  himself  wonhy  by  abstaining  from  coarse  outbursts :  then  he  will 
long  for  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  child  longs  for  its  mother's  milk.  He 
llvt  feels  DO  longing  towards  this  is  without  life ;  but  he  that  receives  it 
worthily  receives  with  it  great  power,  he  is  able  even  to  raise  the  dead. 

The  Agafits  are  often  regarded  as  bantjuets ;  some  liave  been  known 
Id  come  drunken  to  the  Mysteries.  Nor  arc  the  first-fruits  as  plentifully 
ofered  as  could  be  wislied.  It  is  a  virtuous  custom  to  pass  the  nights 
of  vigils  in  tbe  church  porch.  Fasting  appears  to  be  in  general  use:  the 
iulhor— assuredly  no  opponent  of  that  pious  exercise— is  able  to  declare 
bsbng  and  prayer  not  to  fulfil  all  Christianity  where  no  fruits  are  forth- 
coming. 

Id  lying  and  hatred  the  writer  recognizes  the  real  enemies  of  the  life 
of  the  community.  He  who  lies  knowy  not  God,  neither  loves  Him, 
nor  is  he  loved  of  God.  He  who  would  grow  old  should  love  truth,  for 
bars  are  but  short  lived. 

Eihortations  towards  brotherly  love  teciir  on  every  occasion  and  in 
all  varieties  of  tone.     I'hougb  we  derive,  he  says,  no  pleasure  from 
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hatred,  it  h&s  nevertheless  power  over  us  all.  Mo  sin  is  in  God's  sight 
worse  th<in  hstietl ;  fur  it  leads  toward  murder.  Who  has  no  love  will 
have  no  reward  ;  but  he  that  loves  his  neighbour  loves  God  also  and 
God  will  love  him  in  return,  while  he  that  loves  his  enemy  mil  receive 
an  imperishable  crown.  To  do  good  no  riches  are  retjuired ;  great 
things  may  be  wrought  with  a  cup  of  water  and  a  piece  of  bread.  Lei 
us  then  show  a  practical  bfolherly  love.     Let  there  be  no  indoleree. 

5.  A  mfirkcd  tendency  towards  sorcery  and  incantations  has  remained, 
a  legacy  from  heathen  times.  Forms  of  exorcism  arc  employed  which 
have  a  horrible  sound  for  Christian  ears.  Soothsayers  are  frequented 
who  foretell  the  future,  and  doubtless  potent  ititantalions,  older  than 
Christianity  itself,  are  employed,  little  though  (hey  profit.  The  theatre, 
too,  is  a  thorn  in  the  writer's  flesh,  owing  to  the  many  Christian  onlookcre 
whom  it  leads  into  temptation. 

The  above  then  may  represent  the  eontents  of  the  Church  Order 
which  draws  for  us  so  complete  a  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
Egyptian  community,  and  thereby  deserves,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
attention  of  ihe  Churnh  historian.  The  Gnomes  of  Nicaea  are  distinctly 
more  original  and  more  instructive  than  the  ThfamentHfn  luu  Christi 
which  has  recently  been  introduced  to  us  as  a  discovery  of  the  first 
rank  '.  In  order  to  estimate  them  by  the  proper  historical  criterion,  let 
the  picture  here  displayed  be  compared  with  the  description  given  us 
by  the  last  of  Koman  hiEtorians,  /Vmmianus  Marcellinus,  of  the  moral 
decay  of  Roman  society,  both  among  high  and  low*.  Interesting  reflec- 
tions might  thus  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  influence  of  Christianity 
on  that  generation.  Christian  teaching  had  set  up  an  ideal  unknown 
10  antiquity — that  of  virginity — with  most  strikieig  changes  as  the  result. 
On  all  sides  crowds  of  youths  and  maidens  retreated  from  a  life  of 
activity  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  themselves  and  God.  Of 
greater  importance,  however,  than  this  were  the  benefits  which  the 
teacliings^  of  Christianity  were  enabled  to  work  upon  family  life. 

The  innocence  which  it  required  of  all  bore  fruit  in  the  marriage 
relntiofjs.  The  life  of  the  family  becomes  a  matter  of  more  prominent 
importance  than  ever  before.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parents  and  children,  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  than  formerly,and  in 
a  wholly  ditfercnt  tone.  Respect  for  the  family  is  in  great  part  a  result 
of  Christianity. 

But  such  great  differences  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  what  is 
common  to  both  pictures,     In  both  we  sec  the  same  weaknerved  race, 

'  Sec  Tktetog.  LitrrotHmitttMS-  1899,  co],  704  ST. 

•  xiv  6,  irviii  t  BTid  \.  Gibbon  Co*,  in  chnp,  x«»i  of  his  alill  unaurpaased  work, 
makes  these  'word*  of  Ammiaiiua  tlie  buia  of  bis  description  ti  R^rnia  gpcic^. 
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the  nee  of  the  decadent  Roman  empire,  which  AtniDunng  paints  for  us 

ttjifiuhen,  OUT  present  authot  m  Christian.    The  crimes  and  follies  of 

Rama  society  said  of  the  Christian  society  of  Egypt  display,  both  in 

Unr  strength  nnd  their  weakness,  the  features  of  old  nge.    Christian 

iticbiog  is  submitted  to  without  objection,  but  the  energy  needed  for 

IfaUiling  its  most  mudeiate  requirements  is  belting. 

Again,  compare  the  little  Coptic  community  with  Jerome's  passing 
observatJoiu  upon  Ibe  condition  of  the  community  at  Rome'.  On 
both  suks  we  may  observe  how  much  Christianily.  since  it  had  become 
Ac  stale  religion,  had  lost  of  its  early  rigour.  >V'hat  had  once  befitted 
Christ's  confessors  was  incapable  of  adaptation  to  a  Christian  world. 
What  would  have  been  the  horror  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century 
coold  they  lia^-e  witnessed  this  immorality!  But  how  much  more 
attractive  is  the  society  in  the  Egyptian  town  than  that  in  Ibe  former 
cipital  of  the  world  '  In  the  latter,  Christianity  bad  made  fata)  tcnns 
with  the  luxury  and  cfTcminacy  of  a  royal  city ;  amon^  the  hard-working 
inhabitants  of  the  distant  provincial  comniunitj  it  had  preserved  far 
more  of  its  original  character. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  assign  to  this  Church  Order  its  proper  place  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  we  must  know  to  what  period  it  belongs ;  and  we 
must  therefore  notice  shortly  such  points  as  may  be  of  importance  for 
this  object. 

The  community  is  not  wholly  Christian.  Heathens  are  still  to  be 
found,  though  the  Christians  neither  pay  attention  to  them  nor  feel 
incommoded  by  them ;  they  are  the  fools  who  give  the  revered  name  of 
God  to  idols.  Heretics  too  there  are,  notorious  for  their  obstinacj-, 
who  believe  not,  we  are  tuld,  in  God  and  His  saints,  but  rather  in  their 
own  notions  — that  is  all.  and  so  we  cannot  ascertain  what  sort  of  heretics 
are  meant  The  community  embraces  both  rich  and  poor  ;  the  former 
are  often  addressed.  There  are  wealthy  virgins  too.  The  rich  fre- 
quently place  large  sums  at  the  Church's  disposal ;  there  are  passing 
references  to  satKtuaries  erected  by  some  of  them.  Devotion  to 
saints  is  therefore  fully  developed;  the  expression  '  belief  in  God  and 
His  Mints '  is  b  proof  of  this.  The  Gnomes  can  thus  scarcely  be  placed 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

What  we  learn  as  to  divine  service,  which  generally  took  place  in  the 
moming,  and  the  Agafie.  which  we  meet  in  connexion  with  a  cele- 
bration of  the  Communion,  hardly  admits  of  closer  precision  ;  it  should 
however  be  noticed  that  the  expression  fivaTfijimv  is  used  of  the  Com- 
munion. The  greater  festivals  arc  apparently  preceded  by  vigils.  This 
should  ))oint  —so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes—to  the  fifth  rather  than 
the  fourth  century. 

*  See  J,  Borckhardt,  Air  Z*it  Ctm*lamiiit9  db*  CroMnt',  Leips.  iS8o,  p,  41^  B. 
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The  rules  relating  to  the  life  of  men  and  women,  with  their  detailed 
prescriptions  as  to  toilet,  can  be  paralleled  botli  in  earlier  and  later 
works;  so.  lo  take  the  most  familiar  insUnces,  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  Syriac  Didascaiia '.  I  f&il  to  di:tcover  in  them  anjr 
indication  as  to  the  date  of  composition.  All  the  more  rcmarluibic 
therefore  is  the  penal  organization,  or  rather  its  complete  absence,  tn 
the  Church.  Severe  language  is  at  the  writer's  disposal  with  wbich  to 
upbraid  vice)  the  husband  who  commttt  adultery  he  terms  a  madman 
and  child-slayer.  At  the  same  time,  howe^'cr,  he  employs  expressions 
and  metaphors  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  adultery  which  have  nathii^ 
unmeasured  or  exaggerated  about  them.  He  is  aware  that  he  cannot 
eradicate  vice,  and  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  ecclesiatttical  penalties 
in  the  circumstances.  'Iliis  likewise  indicates  a  late  age  ;  although,  in 
the  present  stage  of  investigation,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  in  the  fourth 
century  every  form  of  penance  had  in  Egypt  already  disappeared. 

There  is  no  word  of  monajticism  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  tbc 
term ;  wc  have  to  deal  rather  with  an  asceticism  of  the  ancient  type. 
Male  ascetics,  moreover,  are  not  mentioned ;  only  virgins,  who  frequently 
decide  to  become  the  brides  of  Christ  in  the  face  of  parcntuJ  opposition. 
These  do  not  dwell  in  convents,  but  separately  ;  while  tbc  writer  warns 
them  against  having  their  abode  with  married  persons.  Sucli  virgins, 
however,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Church's 
history.  They  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  very  numerous  by  Atba- 
nasius,  though  then  under  the  name  of  najiOirfe,  not  as  iiere,  fiomyoi. 
The  latter  expression  must,  however,  have  come  into  use  by  that  date. 
The  pattern  for  the  life  of  a  virgin  is  the  Virgin  Mar^-;  and  this  refer- 
ence lo  her  serves  to  infuse  a  certain  warmth  into  the  author's  otherwise 
frigid  style.  '  Who  may  ever  describe  the  beauty  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  beloved  by  God  for  her  works?  Wherefore  He  pcrmiiled  that  in 
her  Hi$  dear  Son  should  dwell.'  Mary  never  beheld  the  face  of  any 
sttange  man.  She  lived  retired  in  her  own  house,  waited  upon  by  her 
own  mother  only.  She  never  saw  her  own  body  niiked,  and  many 
things  in  life  remained  for  her  unknown.  After  the  angel  had  an- 
nounced his  tidings,  .she  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell  even  her  mother. 
Her  brothers,  too,  who  wished  to  see  her,  she  kept  at  a  distance; 
instead  she  was  \-isited  by  angels.  She  slept  little  and  prayed  much, 
her  face  turned  eastwards.  'The  I-ord  sought  throughout  His  whole 
creation,  and  none  saw  He  that  was  her  equal ;  wherefore  He  chose  her 
for  His  mother." 

Does  this  imply  the  use  of  some  apocr^-phal  legend  of  Christ's  child- 
hood?  Possibly;  yet  it  is  possible  also  that  the  picture  which  the 
author  draws  is  his  own  and  intended  as  an  ideal  of  the  Christian  virgin. 

•  See  Prf>ln$.  Rta/turjKlJ',  I  -jj  IT.j  And  Haul^r'i  Lttin  version  oi  tb«  Iht/atfaUa. 
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^  ponge  is  scarcely  evidence  of  a  late  origin.     Pseudo-Clement, 

■io  wrote  his  letters  De  Virf^niiate^  for  a  society  of  ascetics  in  Syria 

>i«ut  300,  or  even  eailier,  employs  the  same  parallels.     Porphyry  too 

(a  whoerer  the  opponent  of  Christianity  whom  we  know  under  that 

ttrac  may  have  been)  aslis  derisivelyi  '  How  is  tc  that  certain  numen, 

linng  in  virginity,  dare  so  velicmently  to  boast  and  to  declare  them- 

idrex  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  she  that  bare  Jesus*?' 

Virgins  dwelling  with  [heir  mothers,  as  is  here  said  of  Mary,  are 

oamed  in  an  inscription  from  the  island  of  Mclas '.    On  the  other  hand, 

ft  is  especially  (o  be  observed  that  Mary  Ls  not  called  J*orairo(— surely 

a  proof  that  our  Church  Order  belongs  to  an  age  disrani  from  that 

of  Cyril.     Similarly  the  opening  confcs&ion  still  assumes  no  attitude 

D|>on  Christological  questions. 

TIk  date  which  would  appear  best  to  conciliate  the  various  contra- 
dictory elemcnls  in  the  problem,  is  the  year  400 ;  yel  when  we  consider 
how,  in  the  process  of  translation  from  the  original  Greek  into  Coptic, 
ibii  or  that  phrase  of  later  origin  could  well  liave  crept  in,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  lerminus  ad  ^uem  may  need  a  pretty  liberal  interpretation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Gnomes  had  originally 
no  conncdon  with  the  Nicene  Synod  ;  nor  is  the  Athnnasian  aiiihor- 
ship,  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Turin  MS,  any  more  probab1e\     From 
tbe  outset,  indeed,  the  curs«  of  pscudonymity  has  clung  more  closely  to 
the  Church  Orders  than  to  any  other  class  of  Christian  literature.    In  the 
eulier  ^es  the  twelve  Apostles  were  the  favourite  source  to  which  the 
Church  ascribed  her  Rules  of  Life  ;  later  on  still  hiRhcr  authority  was 
claimed,  and  such  titles  given  as  the  TniaminNm  Jesu  CMrisH-     In  the 
pccscnt  instance  it  is  the  oecumenical  S)*nod  and  the  champion  of 
onbodoxy  who  take  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  an  ascription  which  from 
frequent  u$e  had  by  that  time  become  somewhat  worn  and  trite.     It 
Kcms  hardly  necessary  to  collect  the  aTgumcnts  which  negative  the 
tupposcd  Nicene  origin.     To  test  the  veracity  of  the  claims  which  such 
labeb  make  it  inercly  to  waste  labour  when  it  is  recognised  that  these 
expressly  devised  to  deceive  the  public. 

H.  ACHKUS. 

'•  K.  '  Jakuhatiutf  dttOttkt  Thsoiagtt,  Bd.  aj  C>878),  3<H- 

'  Corfu*  JnmTtplioHum  Grattontm  Mmtlttuut  MarU  Argaei,  iil  M.^S. 
'  [PnAAfliclit  fullow*  Rcvillvut  iC«n<,  \  1  Cj).  Rosii'a  facainiilcliowevcr,  iitd 
•iinjr  other  intunces  in  Ci>ptic  MSS  ^how,  m  Rcvllloul  cl>«crves,  raiher  thai 
afcfOAia*  Ao')iM  may  ag  wdl  tic  the  •nbirriplion  Co  the  foregoing. as  the  litltr  ot  the 
Ml0wkic  warli.  But  another  Pori»  frapmcnt  'aee  aSovt,  p.  ua,  note  3)  ot  the 
(<BOCDC*  make*  a  more  inlcresting,  though  no  doubt  oqually  onjustiliabltr,  uciiplion. 

Tbe  text  there  is  headed  by  the  Lick :  *  Tli'csc  arc  the  Canon*  of  Ibe  Churcli  which 
nppdlytus,  the  holy  arcfabJAbop  of  Rome,  wrnte— Theac,"  as  in  the  Turin  MS, '  are 
Ibe  Cnones  of  Ch«  holy  Synod':  a  remarluble  aacniilion  when  we  conHdcr  that 
»■»  150  yeara  later  Ibe  well  known  Arabic  »ecen<Ury  or  rather,  t«i1iary)  veraioit 
uf  qaitc  other  Hip[>«-IyteaD  Caoofu  wat  alrvailj  autfaoritatiV'S  in  Zgypt.— W.  E.  C] 
VOL.  U.  K 
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ADVERSARIA  LITURGICA. 

A.  Mediana  Heuuomada  Quadraccsimas. 

In  the  ninth  letter  of  Gelasius  (499-6)  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of 
Bnittiiand  LLcania,  and  now  incorporated  among  the  Decretals  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  occurs  a  wcll-lcnowii  passage  assigning  fire  seasons  of  the 
year  for  the  ordaining  of  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  words  are  as 
follows  : — 'Ordinationes  etiam  presbyleronjm  diaconorumque  ntsi  certh 
temporibus  ct  diebus  excrccre  non  aiideant,  id  est  qtiarii  mensis  ieiunio 
septimi  et  decimi,  sed  etiam  quadragesimalis  initii  ac  medianae  hebdo- 
madae  (or  mediana  quadragesimae)  die  sabhati  ieiunio  circa  ue&peram 
Rouerint  celebrandas.'  It  i»  nal  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  genuineness 
of  this  document,  which  is  of  course  doublful,  but  to  attempt  to  throw 
some  light  on  that  fifth  season  ('medianae  hebdomadae  die  sabbati') 
allowed  by  it,  to  which  was  later  added  Easter  Even.  Even  though, 
as  is  probable,  ihc  Gclasian  Decretal  from  which  it  comes  is  not  in  its 
present  form  authentic,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  other  sources 
to  show  that  ihe  Mid-Lent  ordination  season  has  been  from  an  early 
date  permitted. 

The  earlier  bishops  of  Rome  seem  nsually  to  have  held  their  ordina- 
tions ill  December :  Gelasius  himself  is  s.iid  to  have  held  ordinations 
also  in  Februar>-,  in  common  with  Simplicius  (468-83)  and  Symniachus 
(49S-514] ;  and  the  usajie  of  later  bishops  exhibits  considerable  variety 
according  to  the  authorities  quoted.  WTiether  bishops  at  a  distance 
from  Rome  u.sual]y  followed  the  usage  of  the  Apostolic  See  or  not,  wc 
have  small  moans,  if  any,  of  ascertaining  ;  and  ihe  origin  of  the  Ember 
seasons  and  of  the  guneral  association  of  ordination  with  them  is 
wrapped  in  much  obscurity.  But  Marline'  quotes  two  instances  in  which 
the  Gclasian  permission  of  ordaining  in  Mid-Lent  was  recognised,  one 
in  the  sixth  century  and  one  in  the  twelfth.  The  first  is  from  3  letter 
of  Pclagius  I  (555-60)  to  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  CcntumccUae  on  the 
Etrurian  coa^t,  in  which  he  instructs  him  to  interview  the  three  men 
whom  the  *most  clement  prince'  has  in  his  eye  for  the  place,  and,  on 
being  satisfied  with  ihcm,  to  ordain  them  respectively  presbyter,  deacon, 
and  subdeacon  '  uenierue  mediana  seplimana  paschae"'  on  condition 
that  the  priest  for  his  part  shall  in  future  always  mention  the  names 
of  Peiagius  and  Lawrence  when  be  says  mass.  The  second  is  from 
the  Life  of  Ixwis  the  Fal,  where  Suger,  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  tells 
ua  he  was  ordained  presbyter  '  sabbato  medianae.'     Lupus  of  Ypres 

'  DaAnl.  Ecci.  Rit.  I  viii  ^  (j). 

*  It  ii  just  possibk,  thciit-]i  hardty  prvbable,  that  lliis  meant  Mid-Eoster,  not 
Hid-Leiit  1  see  note  B  below. 
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on  ibc  ihird  Decree  of  St.  Leo,  quotes  a 
Iftini  iT^stancc,  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  viz.  in  Epistle  24  of  Laofranc, 
"TOen  lo  Maurice  ft  dearwi,  Bishop-elect  of  l^ndon :  'Cicestnim, 
lini  fratcrnitaii  l\i&e  iruinuaui,  uenies  et  i\»  sabbaco  nmc  Laetarf 
^itnaa/oR*  coopeniotc  Spiritu  Sancto  presbyterii  graduin  recipies'.' 
'  uippose  doubt  will  again  be  thro«7i  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pelagian  letter,  but  it  seems  to  tally  wilh  the  Gelasian  Decretal 
Ardently  to  suf^cst  an  early  hintoriral  basis  for  the  recognition  of  this 
lifth  season.  The  second  and  third  instances  arc  unimpeachable  but 
ttts  important,  as  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  practice  was  recognised  at 
I  the  dates  to  which  they  belong ;  lake,  for  example,  the  Council  of 
Ocnsont  {1095)  xnn  'oc  fiant  ordincs  nisi  iv  ccrtis  temporibus  et 
ssbhato  mediante  quadragesimae,'  and  the  Sanmi  Pomifical  which  gives 
inexplicit  reason  for  adding  the  fifth  season  :  *si  uero  his  temporibus' 
\tc.M  the  four  Ember-tides]  'impcditus  fuerit  [epjscopus]  et  necesse 
fit,  in  sabbato  ante  Dominicam  Passionis  quod  dicitur  Sitientes  et  in 
sabbaio  quod  est  in  Vigilia  Paschae  sacro  [lotcst  engines  ministrare.' 

But  a  compariton  between  this  Lmt  quotation  and  the  words  of 
Lanfranc's  letter  quoted  above  reveals  a  discrepancy.  Lanfranc  pto- 
poscs  to  advance  Maurice  to  the  prictihood  on  the  Saturday  before 
iMtiare,  i.  c-  the  fourth  i^unday  in  I,ent  (or  Mid-Ixnl  Sunday  propef)^ 
the  Sarum  Pontifical  speaks  of  the  S.iturday  called  Sstienlfs*,  or  the 
Saturday  before  the  fifth  (Passion)  Stinday.  Which  then  was  the 
'iDedtan  Sabbath'?  We  arc  told  that  Alexander  III  (ii5()-Si)  trans- 
fened  the  time  of  ordination  from  the  Saturday  before  Lattan  to  the 
next  Saturday  in  order  that  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  Easter 
baptism  which  were  fixed  for  the  former  day  might  not  clash  with  those 
for  ordination ^  If  this  was  so,  then  the  'median  Sabbath'  of  the 
Gelasian  Decretal  was  strictly  the  eve  of  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  as  we  now 
nnderstaod  the  phrase  ;  and  there  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  change.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  passage  in  Mabillon's 
Oria  Ramanui  1  *,  which  has  to  be  considered  before  we  accept  the 

'  i.«,  the  fourth  Sunday  in  L«nt. 

'  I>iinn(Uis(/fi>A  vi.<i9n.  a'  ^rvcsyctano'ilicr but  later  'in»uincc, where  InnocFtiilll 
(ll;^iai6)  'pracfectum  Conn  ant  inopoliunudi  tlcclum  Mibbnto  it  tcmporura  qmnl- 
ll(e>iB)»e  in  diacununi  ordinavil  rt  in  uibbalo  mEdianar  hcbdomadic  in  uccrJoiem 
prtBovit  ac  t«<]ucnti  domitiiFa  Komae  apud  S.  Pclntm  in  cpiscopum  conKcravit.' 
'  In  Ihr  Grc^k  Church  rj  ^^aerr^arnm  or  4  /uiraK^^mfiat  «vpia*^, 
^^*  Cf..SkdioB  Oiiy»  Ckmit: 

^^^ft.  And  bowe  whan  ye  ^u^  orders 

^^^V  In  yolir  prouinriall  borders, 

^^H  A*  al  Silifnlta 

^^™  Some  arc  msitjficimtfs,  Ac. 

*  CaUlant  Commmlaryon  tht  HomaH  Poniifieal  (Rome  1738)  i  48. 

and  foil  ;  re|)riiiled  i>y  Huntori  (It  t/gci). 
K  fl 
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statement :  it  is  from  that  pari  of  the  Ordif  which  is  found  in  a  St. 
MS  'ad  missam  pontificalcm  pcninena,'  and  in  MabiUon's  judgement  is 
'saeculo  nono  superior'  and  'Grcf^rii  aetatem  sapit'  The  passage 
runs  thus :  '  Inctpii  ordo  a  dominica  tnediana  usque  in  octsbas  psfichae. 
J7.  Iginir  a  dominica  quam  scdcs  Apostolica  mcdianam  uoltiit  nuncupari 
usutn  obseruantiae  credimus  intimanduni.'  To  this  Mabillon  has  sub- 
joined the  following  note:  'sic*  appellat  dominicnm  passionis  ordo 
Romanus  vulgaius  in  quo  multa  fusius  quam  hie  habeotur  a  pog.  41 ': 
his  reference  btinn  to  the  Ordo  published  by  Mclchior  Ilittorp,  where 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  occurs.  The  phrase  'which  the  Apostolic 
See  has  wished  to  tw  called  mcdiana '  is  a  strange  one,  and  gives  the 
impression  of  a  non-natural  meaning  having  recently  been  put  upon  the 
word  'medisna';  one  is  tempted  therefore  to  suggest  that  MabiMon  it 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  date  of  the  MS.  and  thai  this  portion  of  it 
at  all  events  is  later  than  Alexander  lU's  decree.  But  it  seems  that 
not  only  is  the  St.  GaJI  portion  of  Ordo  I  provincial  rather  ihnn  distinc- 
tively Roman  (in  the  local  sense),  but  also  that  the  date  of  it  is  prior  to 
Amalarius  who  quotes  from  it  (fin.  Sjj)'.  There  is,  too,  another 
Ordo  printed  by  Muratori  (ii  400)  where  a  variation  of  the  'Gelaaian  ' 
rule  is  given.  The  pas-sage  T  refer  to  is  not  clearly  expressed,  but  it 
appears  to  provide  that  if  the  Saturday  tn  the  first  week  of  I-cnt  falls  in 
March,  then  ordinations  are  to  be  on  that  day  :  but  if  it  is  not  till  the 
second  or  third  week  that  Saturday  so  falls,  then  the  ordinations  are  to 
be  put  olT  accordingly ;  and  the  passage  ends  thus :  *  et  ordincntnr  qui 
ordinandi  sunt;  a  Quinquagesima  uero  incipiente  usque  quinto  dedmo 
die  ante  Pascha,'  which  I  take  to  mean  this,  that  ordinations  may  take 
place  on  some  Saturday  between  Quinquagesimn  and  Passion  Sunday, 
but  not  earlier  than  the  one  nor  later  than  the  other.  There  is  no 
other  mention  of  ordinaiionB  in  tile  MS,  which  is  of  the  ninth  century 
and  is  drawn  up  for  (he  guidance  of  those  'in  coenobio  fideliter  Domino 
seniientes  lam  iuxta  auctoritatem  catboliaie  atque  apostolicae  Ronumae 
ecclesiae  quam  eE  iuxta  dispositionem  regulne  sancti  Benedictl.' 
Three  centuries  before  Alexander  III,  therefore,  we  have  indications 
that  the  '  median  Sabbath '  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  Saturday  before 
the  fifth  (not  the  foimh)  Sunday  in  Lent.  Is  it  possible  that 
Alexander  III  only  revived  an  older  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
See  to  alter  the  day,  and  this  time  with  greater  success  ? 

But  the  matter  is  not  yet  quite  fully  discussed.  Another  explanation 
is  possible  which,  though  It  does  not  countenance  the  statement  that 
Alexander  III  changed  the  day,  yet  gives  a  plausible  account  of  Passion 
Sunday  being  called  Dominica  mediana  from  the  first.  Socrates  (/^.  E.  v 
32)  says  of  ^i»  yip  t'y  'l'<i>M/  rpils  itpa  tu£  ndaxa  idioftaiat  nXijv  aafffldtint 

'  Se«  Duchein«,  Ong.  tin  eubttkr.  pp.  t)|-if  I, 
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ifMqi  ^vi)i4i(*Mf  tn)<7nirM)n*  :  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  otigirul 

Roman  Ltnt  consisted  ol  only  three  weeks  before  Easter.     The  lahr 

^maa{An€cd.  Martds.  i  p.  109)  gives  '  Icctiones  dc  tradidone  Domini 

Bpdmas  ebdomada,'  which  Dom  Morin  considers  as  showing  that  the 

ToJetin  Church  reckoned  the  last   three  weeks  of  Ixut  as  a  distinct 

iwiiod.     If  this  waE  so  both  at  Kome  and  at  'l*aledo,  then  Passion 

Sunday  might  hterally  and  properly  be  called  'Dominica  mcdiana";  but 

men  so  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  week  preceding  it  should  be  called 

HdMiomadii  mtdlina,  unless  this  latter  tenn  dates,  as  Hampson  (J.  c.) 

fqggesls,  from  a  time  when  Lent  consisted  of  six  whole  weeks.     These 

r»o  alternative  explanations  I  cannot  decide  between  1  both  hav«  their 

dtflkulttes  and  both  their  advanuges. 

[There  is  yet  another  c:xpUna(ion  of  the  title  htbdomada  mediaNa, 
which  has  already  been  suggested  by  Duchesne  (Origina,  ist  cd^  p.  233 
note  1).  Socrates  in  the  chapter  {v  32)  referred  to  above  says  that, 
while  a  •navaptumTT^  existed  cverj'where,  yet  there  were  in  his  day 
diffdCQCcs  of  usage  as  to  tltc  fast,  and  that  the  Romans  fosled  only  the 
firet  Hve  weekdays  of  the  last  three  weeks.  Further  on  he  says  that 
icrc  were  others,  whom  be  doe«  not  name,  who  observed  in  the  same 
y  three  separate  weeks  among  the  whole  H:vcn  of  Lent  (rpil*  fulrar 
"itwSfiUpavs  **  ^oXfyifuiTtM'  t<fVTt{i-^ii).  Sotomen  {vii  19]  following 
Socrates  describes  the  same  usages,  but  with  a  difference :  he  does  not 
ascribe  the  obscrvarKC  of  the  three  continuous  weeks  to  the  Hamatts; 
while  05  to  the  three  disaete  weeks  be  says  that  they  were  included  in 
the  '  tix  or  seven  weeks '  preceding  Easier  {rptU  ttvopaiifv  iv  mic  l^  ^  ivh 
fvrrrwvtn),  so  attributing  this  uutgc  lo  some  who  kept  a  Western  six 
weeks*  Lent.  Now  Socrates  is  uotoriously  ill-infoinicd  as  To  Roman 
Butters,  and  his  account  here  lacks  verification  in  general,  and  in 
panicular  the  omission  of  Saturdays  from  the  fast  is  very  un-Konun. 
He  ba&  been  explained  aa  referring  only  lo  Novatian  usage  in  Romej 
Or  be  may  have  confused  a  Callican  use,  like  that  suggested  by  the 
Liber  Comicns,  with  Roman.  However  this  may  be.  there  is  room  to 
Hppuse  that  the  second  usage,  of  three  discrete  weeks  of  fasting 
distnfauted  over  the  sit  weeks  of  the  whole  l^nt,  was  Koiiinn.  For  in 
ibc  Roman  Lent  there  are  three  weeks— the  first  (Ember  week),  the 
fourth  and  the  suth— which  are  liturgically  emphasised,  by  a  Wednesday 

*  It  abould  be  sUaed,  however,  tlwl  lliia  Sundny  U  ■Uo  »omFlim«  calltd 
iUHmm  OdaiM,  vix.  the  eithlh  rroin  ScplwioimB  t  (Pokuin,  de  Gttt.  Af^.  Lat. 
t.fi).  Cf.  UftbUlon,  Mui.  Hot.  II  uivi;  Hampton,  Midii  Art/i  Kai,  (1841)  Vol.  ii 
pp.  9)  uid  >6^  ;  Crotttcni,  Zatr.  ■  p.  So  ;  D«  Hu  LaIHc  GlastaiM  [>.  6}j.  Devoli 
{jialilulionft  CamotiHtH  i  p,  m)  i^vcs  onotber  most  Uxciful  cxpknabon  of  the 
wifin  of  the  term  'Daminka  Median*,'  aa  Applied  lo  PaMion  Sunday:  'Qui*  >■> 
cnvdeB  Iflcbonibtu  cvmincniuratur  limn  quirta  dcdnu  cl  qiiinta  dcdma  quae  suet 
mtdietaa  pertodi  hmsrla.' 
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station  with  three  lections,  like  the  rc^t  of  the  Ember  weeks.  Simikrly 
in  lh€  By/antine  Lent  there  is  i  certain  ritual  emphasis  on  the  first,  fifth 
and  seventh  weeks,  though  frotn  its  character  it  might  seem  that  in  the 
case  of  tlie  first  and  fifth  weeks  this  is  of  later  and  of  more  or  less 
accidental  origin.  In  the  Ncstorian  Lent,  the  first,  fourth  and  seventh 
weeks  arc  distinctly  marked  hy  the  pruvision  uf  lectiuns  for  (he  first  six 
days,  whereas  in  the  other  weeks  only  the  Sundaj-s  and  Fridays  arc  so 
niarlced.  And  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  number  of  St.  CyrtTs 
Cattehetts  (18=3  x6)  may  ])oini  to  a  three  weeks*  course  at  Jerusalem. 
Accordingly  a  special  observance  of  three  diiicrete  weeks  may  underlie 
all  three  Lents  ;  and  if  so,  the  Roman  htbdt/mai  mtdtana  is  quite  simply 
explained  ;  it  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  weeks  of  fa:st.  It  may  be 
added,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  the  spring  Ember-week,  which  is 
now  the  first  week  in  Lent,  appeals  to  be  dilTcrent  from  the  other  three 
in  origin,  as  it  is  in  the  subject-matter  of  its  rite;  for  whereas  the  other 
three  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  pagan ytriu^  which  marked  seedtime, 
harvest  and  vintiige,  and  thcii  masses  h.ivc  reference  to  these  seasons, 
the  spring  Ember-week  has  no  pagan  analogue  and  its  rite  is  *  Lenten  * 
in  character  (Morin  Variant  des  ^uatrt-ttmps  in  Revue  BiiUdittiiu, 
Aug.  1897,  pp,  J3T  sqilO-  "Hie  fact  of  its  being  counted  among  'the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons'  suggests  that,  as  a  fast,  it  was  originaUy 
isolated,  and  not  merely  part  of  a  continuous  tasL — K.  K.  B.] 


B.  In  meoiante  die  festo. 


A 


In  1894  two  foreign  periodicals  {Strassburger  Didasanblatt,  pp.  58- 
60  ;  Zatschrifi  Jiir  Kaih.  Thcol.  Innsbruck,  xix  pp.  169-77)  discussed 
the  ancient  practice  in  the  Greek  Church  of  special  obscr%'anccs  on  the 
Wednesday  after  the  3rd  Sunday  after  Easter  {ixAaomtrT^Mtrrii).  I  have 
only  seen  the  latter  of  these  two  articles,  but  neither  of  the  writers  seems 
to  be  aware  of  what  Dora  Morin  in  a  short  article  in  the  Rtvut  BiitiJutitH 
(1889,  no.  s)  had  pointed  out  five  years  previously,  and  YAxcy&t {^QutiUn 
und  Fori€?mn^n  pp.  jG,  93,  1 10)  has  since  again  iu  part  reiterated, 
that  there  arc  distinct  traces  of  this  quasi-festival  in  the  West.  The 
Latin  tiUe  for  the  day  {mediante  die  ftito)  arises  from  the  Gospel  being 
St.  John  vii  14  'iam  autetn  die  festo  mediante,'  &c.  (which  is  also  the 
Uospel  in  the  Greek  rite),  and  the  main  idea  of  the  observance  would 
appear  to  have  been  to  combine  in  one  the  lessons  of  Easter  and  Whit 
Sunday.  Dom  Morin  is  of  opinion  that  Sermon  85  of  Peter  Chrysologus 
{drM  430)  belongs  to  this  season,  and  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  Ainbrosian 
mi'ssa  (in  mediante  die  Jesto)  as  given  in  Pamelius  Liturg.  Latin.  J  pp. 
368,  9,  where  it  is  fucd  to  the  Wednesday  between  the  third  and  fourth 


KOTES 
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SmxJijfs  after  Easter'.    Since  then  Ebncr  has  described  three  Ambro- 

siu  Saicnmentaries  (of  the  ninth  to  the  tnclfth  centuries),  two  at  Milan 

and  OIK  at  Mon/a,  whJcli  contain  such  a  mijsa.     The  chief  of  these 

ihrtcMSS  is  oneinthe  Ambiosian  Library  (originally  from  Biasca)  partly 

printed  hy  Ccrioni  in  Manitm<nta  sacra  et  pre/ana  Tiii,  and  described 

bf  Delislc  {Afem.  sur  d'asu.  Sofr.  pp.  199  IT.) :  there  we  have  a  mista 

i»  mrJianie  dir /esto  placed  between  the  second  and  third  Sundays  after 

liie  OctATC  of  Easter.    The  second  is  in  the  Cathedral  Treasury  (Dclisle 

Lc  p,  105)  from  Arniio  on  Lake  Mag^^orc  :  here  there  is  a  gap  in  the 

MS  after  the  second  Sunday  after  the  Octave  of  Easter  and  then 

COOKS  (misia)  in  media  ntr  /efto  followed  by  Dom.  v  past  Aibas.     The 

third  is  irt  the  Chapter  Library  at  Monira  {Delisle  Lc.  p.  19S)  and  came 

from  S,  Michael  di  Venegona  Infcriore,  being  the  latest  of  the  three: 

hut  the  {missa)  in  ttudiantt  ditfislo  stands  between  the  third  and  fourth 

Sunday  after  Whit  Sunday. 

Cenani's  edition  of  the  Ambrosian  Sacramentarj-  being  scarce,  I  have 
tmschbed  the  mitsa  in  medianb  dU  Jtsh  in  full  before  discussing  the 
tmtcr  further. 

[Oratio.] 
Deoj  per  cuius  prouidenliam  nee  practcritorum  momenta  dcficiunt 
nee  ulla  superest  expectatio  futurorum — tribue  permanentem  peracte 
qoam  recolimus  sollcmnitatis  aflectum.     Ut  quod  rccordationc  percur- 
linu  semper  in  opere  teneamus  per. 

[Epislola  deest.] 
[EuangeliuniJ  Joh.  vii  14-31. 
Die  fcsto  mcdiante  .  . .  crediderunt  in  cum. 
S[uper]  s[indoiiem]. 
utus   tuus   quacsiimus  duminc  renouala  semper  exuhct  antmae 
muentute.    L'l  qui  antca  in  pcccatorum  uetcmosae  mortis  uenerat  scnio, 
tune  taetetur  in  pristinam  ec  gloriam  restitututn.  per. 
S[upcr]  ob[Iata]. 
Uunera  tibi,  domioc,  oblata  sanctiSca,  ut  tui  nobis  untgeniti  corpus 
tt  sanguis  liant.  qui  tecum. 

PR[acfatiol. 
U.D.  Aeteme  deus  .  per  medialorem  dei  et  hominum  iesium  christum 
liuam  nostrum.  Qui  mediante  die  festo  asccndit  in  templum 
qui  de  celo  descendit  mundum  ab  ignoranctae  tenebris  liberare. 
Cuius  descensus  genus  humanum  doctriru  salutari  instruxit,  mors  a 
petpetua  morte  rcdemit,  asccnrio  ad  cclcstia  regna  perduxit.  Per  qucm  te, 
niromc  pater,  posdmus  ut  cius  institutione  cdocti,  »alutari$  parsimoniae 
deuottonc  puriticaci,  ad  tua  pertieniamus  pToinis.sa  seruri.  Per  eundem 
christum. 

■  Cr.  ttlso  Gerbcrt  Mok.  Vtt.  LiL  AUm.  i  i»7,  where  <t  a  aitMhed  m  Ambrwiaa 
Id  Ifac  diird  SuntUy  after  EAstcr. 
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Post  Co[inmuQionem]. 
Adiuuct  noa  quacsumus,  dominc,  sanctum  iUud paschale  misterium  et 

at  deuotis  hoc  mcntibus  cscquamur  optineat     Per. 

The  varying  position  or  the  Mtssa  in  thu  three  MSS  (once  between 
the  third  and  fourth  Sundays  after  Easter,  once  between  the  third  and 
fourth  Sundays  after  Whitsuntide,  and  once  before  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
Easter)  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  an  i.')cpcriincnt  in  the  province  o( 
Milan,  which  never  prevailed  to  any  extent :  the  other  Ambrosian  MSS 
contain  no  reference  to  it.  'llic  prayers  as  given  above  wJU  be  seen 
to  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  Gelasian  masses  for  the  Pauka 
AMnotinum  and  in  ParotJiih  {(rel.  Sacr.  ed.  Wilson,  pp.  97,  8  and 
J38,  9),  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  the  Ambrosian 
observance  was  intended  to  replace  that  of  the  Pauha  Annotimtm,  being 
placed  at  a  particular  point  in  the  course  of  the  year  depending  on  the 
Easter  of  the  year  itself  and  not  on  that  of  the  year  preceding. 

On  the  other  hand  Dom  Mortn  inclines  to  believe  that  the  MtJianU 
die/esio  was  originally  identical  with  Mid-I^nt  Sunday  in  the  West  for 
these  reasons :  {a)  It  i.'ithc  title  forthat  Sunday  in  the  present  Mozarabic 
Missal  and  abo  in  the  Liher  Comieus  (p.  104),  which  represents  the 
older  Spanish  usage  :  the  Gospel  for  the  day  at  present  includes,  though 
it  does  not  begin  with,  the  words  that  give  the  title,  but  the  Gospel  in 
the  Lii<r  Comiati  does  begin  with  them.  The  Gospel  too  in  the 
pre&ent  Roman  Missal  for  the  Tuesday  after  Mid-l.ent  Sunday  h^ns 
with  the  words,  though  both  it  and  the  Mozarabic  Gospel  go  one  clause 
further  tluLn  the  30th  verse  of  St.  John  vii,  while  the  Gospel  in  JLiStr 
Comiois,  like  the  Greek,  ends  at  the  joih  verse,  {t')  The  phrase  in  the 
Preface  '  salutaris  parsimoniae  deuotio'  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Frudentiua  and  the  Western  Liturgii^  and  is  always  associated  with  the 
idea  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  (tr)  As  we  have  already  seen  in  our 
former  Noie  the  fourth  or  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  was  sometimes  called 
Dominica  Mediana  and  the  week  between  them  HetJomada  Mediana. 

These  considerations  coming  from  such  an  authority  must  have 
weight :  at  the  same  lime  the  phrase  '  s&nctum  illud  paschale  misterium ' 
in  the  Fosl-communion  seems  to  point  to  a  past  rather  th«n  a  coming 
festival,  while  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  Ascension  tiJe  in  the 
Preface.  It  has  occurred  to  me  therefore  that  perhaps  the  phrase 
'salutaris  pnrsimoniac  deuotio'  had  reference  to  the  fast  connected 
with  the  Litania  maior  and  the  Rogation  days,  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  Mid-Easter  observances  failed  to  become  generally  accepted  in  the 
West  lies  in  the  fact  thai  the  Roman  See.  having  thougiu  it  more 
advisable  to  christianiie  and  utilize  the  great  heathen  festival  of  the 
Robigalia  on  April  15,  which  would  usually  fat!  about  the  same  time, 
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fagr  ibc  institution  of  the  Lttamia  mater  and  the  commemoration  of 
Sl  Uirk ',  pushed  fomiA  these  latter  observances  at  the  expense 
^  the  ronoer. 

C  U  Fkltoe. 

TR;\NSPOSIT10NS  OF  TKXT  IN  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 

I.  ST.  JOHN  viii  ix  x  i-aa. 

Craptcrs  viii,  ix,  aiKl  x  \~n  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  usuali^ 

inidied  to  the  October  feast  at  tabernacles  mentioned  in  ch.  vii,  while 

oolyihc  section  x  22-39  "*  regarded  as  Ijelonging  to  the  December 

iiasX  of  dedication.     This  is  the  oatura.1  inference  from  x  aa,  where  the 

coaiitcr  falls  into  halves.     But  the  second  half  of  ch.  x  is  inseparable 

iwn  the  firei  half— t*.  26-28  are  only  the  application,  of  the  parable  in 

tf.  t-tS— and  must  have  been  spoken  ai  the  same  time.     Tlie  blunt 

'ye  bcliciiT  ntc  not,  becatise  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep'  (7.  afi),  would  he 

Unintelligible  without  the  accompanying  parable.     Outside  of  ch.  x  the 

figure  of  the  shepherd  and  sht-q)  is  not  mentioned  in  John,  and  in  this 

cb^ter  the  parable  and  its  application  cannot  be  separated  by  two 

Enontbs.     To  cut  the  chapter  in  two  and  apportion  it  to  different  feasts 

*A  inpofisiblc,  and  either  v.  a  is  a  displacement  or  iTtVrTo  must  be 

tvinslated  in  the  pluperfect—  '  the  f<e:tM  of  the  dedication  had  come  to 

pttts.'    The  former  is  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  as  rytWra  is  used 

'Vrith  unifbrrn  significance  in  this  Gospel,  in  which  dispLicemcnts  occur 

ttiore  than  once.     It  is  a  choice  between  the  text  and  the  thought. 

Vase  33  cannot  cut  olf  what  goes  before  from  what  follows  without 

^Icstroying  the  unit)'  of  thought.     The  chaplei  is  homogeneous. 

Where  then  is  p.  33  to  be  placed  ? 

The  question  of  the  Jews  in  v.  34  implies  that  much  has  immediately 
PKceded,  and  I  propose  that  to  complete  the  events  of  the  feast  of 
dedication  ve  must  look  still  farther  back  and  include  chs.  viii  and  ix 
tith  ch.  X. 

The  fact  that  vo.  i-ri  were  inserted  into  ch.  viii  by  some  ancient 
uibonite^  would  indicate  that  in  The  early  manuscripts  there  was  a 
break  between  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  Chapter  vii  ends  with 
a  climax,  many  bclieiring  on  htm  (v.  ^i),  some  saying,  'This  ts  Ihe 
Christ '  (r-  4 1 ),  and  no  man  dared  lay  hands  on  him  {v.  44).  So  great 
ws  the  power  of  Jesus  over  his  bearers  that  the  soldiers  sent  to  inter- 
CCfit  him  were  so  awed  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  out  ibcir 
ortlerg.  We  would  eitpect  Jesus  in  accordance  with  his  custom  (Mc,  i 
37.  38 ;  ct  Jo,  ii  33  and  iji  22 ;  iv  1-3  and  40-43)  to  leave  off  here 

'  See  Duchesne  Ong.  di  tu'tt  <Jir.  p.  176 ;   WUsoo'i  Grl-  Satr.  p.  340,  and  hla 
te/Iio6tTt^Jum.H.B.S.  pp.  lit-i. 
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and  quit  Jerusalem  for  some  unevangelized  point.  And  Ibis  I  cotKOw 
he  did  do.  The  feast  was  over  (vii  ^7),  and  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee 
as  quicUy  as  he  had  come  (vii  10).  Jesus  knew  thnt  now  the  Pharisees 
would  use  all  tlieir  power  to  destroy  him  after  his  partial  triumph 
at  Jerasalem.  The  time  is  short,  'the  days  arc  well  nigh  conie  that  he 
should  be  received  up'  (Luc.  ix  51).  So,  sending  disciples  before  his 
face  (Luc.  ix  53),  and  thus  for  the  Cirst  time  courting  publicity,  be 
passed  over  into  'the  borders  of  Judca  beyond  Jordan'  (MaiL  xix  1  ; 
Mc.  X  I )  to  the  hitherto  neglected  country  of  Tcraea.  After  the  return 
of  the  seventy  (Luc.  x  i-ao),  Jesus  again  went  to  Jerusalem  10  the  feast 
of  dedication,  stopping  en  rt/ult  for  his  Rrsi  visit  to  Mary  and  Martha  of 
Bethany  (Luc.  x  38-4 ')•  Here  once  more  the  fourth  Evangelist  takes 
up  the  narrative, and  in  chs.  viii  ix  and  k  describes  what  occurred  at  this 
winter  feast.  To  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii,  where  the  text  is  imperfect, 
X  32  seems  to  belong.    Here  begins  thcrccordof  the  feast  of  dedication. 

I.  Chapter  viii  cannot  be  separated  from  ch.  tx.  Verse  ta  of  ch.  viii 
introduces  s  new  subject  not  found  in  the  foregoing,  and  it  is  only  vi 
introduction.  The  so-called  '  discourse  '  on  the  li^ht  of  the  world  in 
ch.  viii  dues  not  exist,  ll  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  sayittg 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,'  wliich  stands  alone  and  unexplained  in 
cb.  viii,  was  suggested  by  the  illumination  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  It  would  be  more  naturaliy  suggested  by  the  ntual  of  the 
feast  of  dedication,  which  was  called  ra  ffwra,  Iht  lights  (Jos.  Ani.  xii  7), 
because  at  that  time  the  whole  city  was  brilliantly  tlluininated.  But  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Christ's  teachings  are  not  suggested  in  any  such  way, 
but  are  given  rise  to  by  a  series  of  miracles  which  are  selected  for 
a  pragmatic  purpose,  and  around  which  the  teachings  cluster.  The 
Evangelist  gives  the  words  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world'  (viii  \i)  in 
anticipation  of  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  in  ch.  ix.  Verse  12  is  the 
text  of  ch.  ix,  '  When  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ' 
(ix  5)  would  be  weak  with  its  qualifying  clause  but  for  the  unqualified 
announcement  of  viii  la  in  close  connexion  with  it.  The  two  sayings 
stand  together,  as  they  stand  alone  otherwise  in  the  mouth  of  Jesu». 

II.  Chapters  viii  and  ix  must  go  together  therefore  to  the  autumn  feast 
of  tabernacles  or  to  the  winter  feast  of  dedication.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
ihe  proper  connexion.  Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  minute  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  oui  Evangelist,  for  bis  argument  for  Christ's 
divinity  flows  continuou!>1y  through  his  Gospel,  paying  little  heed  to 
gaps  and  historical  requirements.  But  there  is  one  very  strong  contrast 
between  ch.  vii  and  ch.  viii  which  makes  it  probable  that  a  couple  of 
months  intervened.  In  vii  34,  35  Jesus  said  that  he  would  go  where 
they  could  not  come,  and  the  Jews  replied :  '  Will  he  go  unto  the 
Pispersion  among  the  Greeks?'    In  viii  ai,  aa  he  makes  the  same 
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anjKMinccment,  and  'the  Jews  ' — the  same  panics,  «1  'Imjiatai,  the  Ev-an- 

jpfiit'snamc  for  ihc  enemies  of  Jesus— say,  'Will  he  kil)  himself?'     Il 

s  ilKOacrivable  that  ihe  »me  persons,  or  approximately  the  same, 

tlxxik)  give  such  utterly  different  explanations  of  this  saying  on  the 

ante  day  or  on  immediate!]'  succeeding  days.     Diderent  conditions,  at 

1  different  time  and  with  a  different  aodience,  alone  would  explain  this 

dilleience  of  fact.     It  is  also  petfcctly  natural,  and  in  accordnnec  with 

Ae  Evangelist's  method,  that  Jesus  should  announce  his  death  in  this 

bdden  way  at  each  of  the  last  three  feasts  he  attended,  being  misundcr 

itood  each  time :  vii  34,  the  tabernacles ;  viii  at,  the  dedication;  xiii^s, 

ttie  passover. 

We  find  also  that  the  two  chapters  represent  Jesus  as  assuming 
1  twldcT  attitude  toward  the  Pharisees  than  we  have  yet  seen  in  the 
Gospel.  In  chs.  V  and  vii  he  argued  with  them,  jtleaded  with  them  ;  in 
chv  riti  and  ix  he  defies  them  :  'Ye  aie  of  yuur  father  the  devil '(viii  44), 
^^e  had  not  yet  charged  them  with  being  sinners,  but  he  does  so  in 
^Hti  31,  94,  which  venes  identify  themselves  with  ix  41^.  If  these 
^^piapters  belonged  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  wc  should  have  Jesus 
^^ttering  his  supreme  denunciation  (viii  44)  against  the  Pharisees  six 
nonths  before  ihe}'  effected  his  death.  Historically  it  is  more  natural 
ibat  this  should  occur  at  the  bicr  date  after  Jesus  bad  thrown  off  ht& 
secrecy  (Luc.  is  51,  5a  ;  x  1)  and  begun  to  force  the  issue.  And  when 
pbced  at  the  lime  of  the  feast  of  dedication  it  is  shortly  followed  by  the 
voes  agaittst  the  Pharisees  recorded  in  Luc.  xi  37-53.  which  Matt, 
lecumnlates  at  the  very  end  (ch.  »dii). 

A  still  greater  change  is  noticeable  in  the  altitude  of  the  people  and 
the  procedure  of  the  Pharisees.  At  Ihe  end  of  ch.  vii  t!ie  peojile  were 
•ith  him  J  at  the  end  of  ch.  viii  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him. 
True,  it  is  said  in  ch.  vii  that  *no  man  spake  openly  of  him  for  fear  of 
the  Jews '  {v.  13),  but  *  the  multitude '  did  nut  know  that  the  Pharisees 
m«ht  to  kiil  him  (r.  >o),  and  the  authorities  seemed  to  fear  the  multi- 
tude. In  ch.  ix,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  ch.  viii,  there  is  a  weil- 
oi^nited  and  widely  known  plot  against  him  {v.  22).  The  explanation 
IS  that  during  the  interval  between  the  feasts  the  Pharisees  had  regained 
their  intluenre  with  the  people.  At  the  feast  of  tabenuicles  some  could 
tearlessly  say,  'This  is  the  Christ'  (vii  41),  because  it  was  not  yet 
agreed  *  that  if  any  man  should  confess  bim  to  bv  Christ,  he  should  be 
pui  out  of  the  synagogue '  {ix  33), 
Another  consideration  which  would  lead  us  to  place  these  chapters  at 
^^Ihe  feast  of  dedication  is  their  Christology.  In  ch.  viii  Jesus  makes  the 
^■Int  public  declaration  as  to  the  method  of  his  death  {v.  28),  and  the 
^'mst  declaration  of  bis  prc-cxistencc  {v.  58).  This  is  a  piecarious  ai^u- 
mcnt  in  our  Gospel,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  constructive  criticum 
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would  make  these  announcements  as  late  as  possible,  to  bring  out  the 
hamiony  vith  the  Synoptic  representation. 

We  have  before  uid  thai  Jesus  would  naturally  return  to  Galilee 
when  the  feast  of  tabernacles  had  ended.  Surely  he  would  not  tcmain 
ov'cT  for  another  Sabbath,  on  which  the  blind  man  was  cured  (ix  14), 
and  for  the  several  days  required  for  the  succeeding  events  in  ch.  ix. 
But  the  conclusive  evidence  that  the  blind  tnan  was  heated  at  the  feast 
of  dedication  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  disciples  were  with  him  (ix  a), 
whereas  he  was  alone  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (vii  to). 

III.  But  is  there  any  oonoexion  between  chs.  viii  and  ix  and  ch.  x? 
There  is  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  first  section  of  cb.  x,  which 
wc  have  seen  cannot  be  separated  from  the  second  scciion.  The  panble 
of  the  good  shepherd  i»  suggested  by  and  grows  out  of  ix  40,41,  where 
Jesus  in  answer  to  the  Pharisees  declares  them  to  be  blind  guides. 
So  again  the  words  of  the  Jews  in  x  »i,  'Qin  a  demon  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind!''  link  ch.  x  to  the  preceding  chapter.  Moreover,  in  the 
second  aection  there  ia  a  vtrae  which  connects  it  with  chs.  viii  and  ix, 
'The  Jews  look  up  stones  again  to  cast  at  him  '  (x  31).  ■niXu>  points 
back  to  viii  59,  and  has  the  meaning,  a  seivmi  timt.  When  used  of 
a  dcltnite  act  it  ba^  this  significance  (cf.  Jv  j  ;  x  40  ;  xi  7,  i,  38  ;  xiii  1 1. 
&c.),and  of  course  in  indicating  a  repetition  it  is  not  natural  to  go  back 
two  months.  The  inference  is  that  the  stoning  in  x  31  was  tlie  rqie- 
tition  of  another  stoning  at  the  same  feast  (viii  59).  But  it  might  be 
uiid  that  iruAiv  in  viii  ai  would  suggest  similarly  that  the  saying  '  whither 
I  go  ye  cannot  come  '  was  spoken  at  the  same  feast  with  the  like  saying 
in  vii  34,  while  the  argument  of  this  paper  would  put  il  later.  But  with 
verbs  of  speaking  w6>,f  denotes  only  repetition  of  the  act  of  speaking, 
and  not  nf  the  thing  spoken  (cf.  viii  19  ;  x  7  ;  xii  39).  In  xxi  16  is  an 
explicil  example  of  this  use  of  wo^ii-.  a  fiequent  word  in  our  Evangelist : 
'he  saith  unto  htm  again  a  second  time.'  ndXiv  denotes  only  that  he 
sfioJu  again  ;  while  to  denote  a  repetition  of  the  wiyrds  sf-oAtn,  '  a  second 
time'  is  added. 

This  arrangement  would  make  a  complete  cycle  of  leaching  for  the 
feast  of  dedication,  and  the  contents  of  this  teaching  would  mark  a 
distinct  advance  over  earlier  feasts  and  prepare  for  the  passover  cycle 
soon  to  follow.  Chapter  viii  leads  up  to  the  miracle  in  ch.  ix,  after 
the  Evangelist's  method,  and  Christ's  reference  to  the  Pharisees  as 
false  guides  and  '  blind  ^  in  ix  40,  41,  gives  rise  to  the  parable  of  the 
good  shepherd  in  ch.  x,  setting  forth  hia  superior  authority  as  a  teacber 
and  leader.  And  this  parable  finds  its  application  in  the  latter  pan  of 
ch.  X.  The  three  chapters,  on  this  hypothesis,  would  be  immediately 
consecutive,  and  would  narrate  what  occurred  at  the  December  feasL 

Paul  M.  Stilayek. 
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J.  ST.  JOHN  xviH  13-35. 

TBb  whole  problem  of  possible  transposilions   in  the  Gospel   of 
St.  John  is  curious  and  inlercsiing.     But  there  is  one  passage  among 
Acae  in  question  which  differentiates  itself  from  the  rest  by  tlic  fact  that 
Qteroal  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  tnn»po»ition  alleged. 
Dr.  Bbss  iJ^AiJa/ogy  of  Iht  Gos/><Js,  pp.  56-59)  has  called  nttention  to 
itie  fact  that  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  gives  us  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
trials  befoTc  Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  a  quite  diflereni  {and  as  it  seeras 
Kiperior)  ortlcT  to  all  other  authorities:  Jo.  tt-iii  r^,  24,  14,  15,  19-23, 
16-18,  2^h  and  so  on.     But  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  settle  the 
lext  of  the  New  Testament  writers  by  means  of  a  single  vrilness,  whether 
ii  be  Codex  Vaticanus  or  the  Sinai  Sjriac  ;  and,  a.>t  Mr.  Burkitt  points 
mat  an  earlier  page  of  the  present  nuinher,  with  regard  to  'Western' 
:udings  the  first  question  we  ask  ourselves  is  whether  they  hare  both 
iV'cstcm  and  Eastern  attestation,   whether  tbcy  are  found  in  both 
the  (AA  Syriac  and  the  old  latin.     It  is  the  object  of  thLs  note  to 
lagBcst  that  in  the  case  before  us  this  canon   is,  it  would  appear, 
Blii6ed,  atxl  that  Latin  evidence  for  the  transposition  once  existed. 
Odt  best  old  I^lin  witness,  codex  k,  fails  us  here :  but  the  next  best, 
oodcx  ff.  or  Ihc  Palatine  MS  (Vindob.  lat.  1185),  is  extant,  though  atten- 
tton  his  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  called  10  its  evidence.    Fol. 
loj^  ends  with  the  words  tohon  itaque  tt  tribunus  ef  miniiUria  iudaearum 
tompraehenderuKt  (nviii  la):  fol.   1060  begins  with   Dixemnt  numquid 
*t  hi  uMtis  ex  disctntitms  (xviii  J5),     In  other  words,  a  lacuna  begins 
a  few  words  before  the  first  verse  whose  order  it  doubtful,  and  the  text 
is  taken  up  again  at  the  very  point  {verse  z^ti)  where  the  order  of  the 
Sioai  MS  and  of  our  other  authorities  tomes  together  again.     Further, 
the  amount  of  matter  otnttied  is  more,  apparently,  than  one  folio  of 
codex  f  ought  to  contain:   if  the  sumptuous  edition  of  1'ischendorf 
{JEtfongdium  Palatinum  intditumy  Leipzig,  1847)  be  consulted,  where 
the  manuscript  is  reproduced  page  for  page  and  column  for  column, 
ic  will  be  found  that  the  folio  preceding  the  lacuna  (xviii  i-i 2)  con- 
tuned  matter  equivalent  to  twenty^ne  or  twenty-two  lines,  the  folio 
Bttcceeding    the   lacuna   (xviii    35-36)  10   twenty-two    or   twenty-three 
tines,  of  Westcolt  and  Horl's  text,  whereas  the  matter  omitted  amounts 
to  Iwcntyscvcn  lines.     These  data  were  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion, 
and  Mr.  A.  £.  Bum  was  kind  enough  to  examine  the  MS  at  my  request 
last  July.     He  reports  that  no  accidental  toss  has  taken  place,  but  that, 
apparently  at  some  remote  date,  between  folios  105  and  106  a  leaf  has 
heen  m/  ou$. 

The  presumption  is  I  think  so  strong  as  to  amount  almost  to  certainty, 
that  the  cancelling  of  the  leaf  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contained 
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the  unfamiliar  order  of  events  that  reappears  in  the  Sinaitic  Sjn^ 
If  the  leaf  excised  (tontained  the  whole  lacuna,  then  its  account  <^' 
is  shown  from  comparison  of  the  number  of  lines  made  just  abo*^ 
must  have  been  shorter  than  that  of  the  ordinary  texts  :  and  the  SinaSi 
Syriac  by  omitting  verse  3511  (a  doublet  of  verse  18^)  and  part 
verse  23,  represents  a  text  shorter  by  at  any  rate  two  lines.  But 
may  also  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  scribe,  on  noticing  tl 
dissimilarity  of  text,  cancelled  his  own  perhaps  unfinished  page,  saJ> 
meanwhile  began  again  at  the  point  where  divei^ence  ceased,  leavim 
the  matter  over  for  a  correction  which  was  never  made. 

C.  H.  TURKER. 
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MERCATi  ON  CYFRIAN  AND  IRENAEUS. 

Dikuni  nuevi  sussxdt  per  la  critica  del  Usto  dt  S.  Cifirtatto.  By  Glo 
vANHt  McKCATi.  Roma  (Tipografia  <ieUa  S.  C.  de  Fiopaganda 
FideX  1899. 

tim  since  the  appearance  of  Hartcl's  edition  {1868-71),  itself  one 
«f  iJte  first  publications  of  the  Vienna  series  of  Latin  Faihcre,  there  has 
^Ktc  a  steady  flow  of  literature  dealing  both  with  the  subject-matter  and 
■ilh  the  textual  criticism  of  St,  Cyprian's  writings.     Wo  in  England  can 
timi  under  the  one  head  Archbishop  Benson's  great  irork  ( i  S97 ),  under 
t^  other  Dr.  Sandal's  convincing  demonstration  (tS86)  of  the  identity 
of  biblical   text   between   St-   Cyprian's   quutationE   and    the   Bobbio 
Ms  (i)  of  the  Gospels.     In  Ocrraany  Corssen  has  written  on  this  same 
tobject  of  the  biblical  text;    Hamack  has  devoted  short  monographs 
to  the  more  important  pseuda-Cyjirianic  treattsi^.  And  now  we  have  to 
vdcome  a  study  from  the  pen  of  an  Italian  scholar,  Dr.  O.  Mercati. 
lUe  of  the  Ambrofiian  and  now  of  the  Vatican   Library,  which,  in  the 
■DOdest  compass  of  too  quarto  pages,  contains  more  than  enough  to 
make  it  a  worthy  oompanion  of  any  of  its  predecessors.     Certainly 
il  will  rcvolutionLsc  the  task  of  the  next  editor  of  St.  Cyprian.     Mercati 
himself  annotinces  in  the  text  of  these  papers  a  new  edition  of  the 
Ihiimcnia  {Sl  Cyprian's  collection  of  Biblical  passages,  directed  pri- 
marily gainst  the  Jews),  but,  on  the  ground  of  his  new  duties  in  Rome, 
withdraws  his  promise  in  the  preface:  if  this  withdrawal  should  unfor- 
mnalely  turn  out  to  be  definitive,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
English  Vnivcrsitics  will  take  up  a  task  which  touches  bo  nearly  both 
the  Cambridge  Sepluagint  and  the  Oxford  Latin  New  Testament. 

Mercati's  first  section  describes  his  discovery  at  Brescia,  in  [894,  of 
a  fifth-century  fragment  of  the  third  book  of  the  Testimonial  cc  xvi-xx, 
covering  four  or  five  pages  of  Hartcl's  edition.  No  extant  MS  of  the 
Teitimcnia  is  older  than  the  eighth  century  :  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  this  early  fragment  (which  Mercati  calls  Qitirimanum,sixct  the  library 
in  which  it  was  found),  while  it  gives  a  very  ancient  nnd  pure  type  of 
text  in  all  minor  variations,  at  the  same  time  preisenis  the  interpolated 
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text  characteristic  of  W  '  alone  among  Hartel's  MSS.  Il  is  dear  that, 
while  W  represents  a  later  stage  of  dograd:ttion  both  of  the  Cypnanic 
and  of  the  inieqKjIated  matter,  the  interpolations  themselves  came  in  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  MS  tradition.  They  contain,  Mercati  thinks, 
ccruin  traces  of  the  old  'iVirican'  bible  text;  so  that,  if  they  were 
not  later  addiiiuns  b^  St.  Cyprian  himself,  ihey  would  at  least  both 
in  place  or  time  be  not  very  far  removed  from  him  *.  The  Brescia 
fragments  are  printed  with  full  commenu  in  Appendix  A. 

The  subject  uf  the  second  section  is  the  collections  made  by  the 
great  scholar  I^ttni  for  the  1563  (Manuzio's)  edition  of  St.  Cyprian. 
Latini  drew  from  two  MSS  now  lost,  one  of  Verona,  the  other  called 
indifTcrently  after  Benevento  or  Naples  ';  but  the  capricious  method  in 
which  hb  matter  was  employed  by  the  editor  made  it  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle the  true  readings  of  either  MS,  and  modern  editors  have  bad  to 
judge  the  MSS  on  evidence  so  imperfect  that  it  is  pcrliaps  small  wandet 
that  they  have  judged  unfavourably.  Mercati  has  reversed  this  rerdict 
by  means  of  a  discovery  happier  even  than  that  at  Brescia,  for  he  has 
found  ai  Naples  and  Rome  Latini's  actual  collations  as  recorded  in 
duplicate  by  his  own  hand  in  the  margin  of  copies  of  the  Lyons  edition 
of  Cyprian.  Details  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs  employed  by  Latini 
are  given  in  an  appendix,  and  ore  illustrated  by  excellent  photographic 
reproductions  of  four  pages. 

As  regards  the  Verona  MS  (V),  described  by  Latini  as  written  /itteru 
ptune  maiufoiHs  mirat  uthatatU,  the  collation  now  recovered  is  so 
thorough,  and  descends  to  such  minute  detail,  thai  our  acquaintance 
with  the  MS  becomes  approximately  complete;  complete  enough  at 
any  rate  to  vindicate  for  V  a  very  hij^h  place  among  the  authorities 
for  Sl  Cyprian's  text,  when  judged  by  the  four  tests  employed  by 
Mercati.  (a)  Ccnlents:  there  are  all  of  the  genuine  treatises  and,  with 
about  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  known  letters  written  by  St.  Cyprian,  but 
no  .spurious  matter*;  no  other  MS  of  anything  like  the  same  compre- 
hensiveness has  managed  to  draw  the  line  so  correctly  between  Cypnanic 


'  W  is  a  Wunburg  MS  written  c  800  a.  d, 

'  Memli  it,  I  think,  wrong  in  sliting  <p.  66  n.  I)  that  the  number  of  vr(^  In 
the  Cheltenham  liat— "50,  for  which  wt  shoul-d  doubtless  fe*d  r;;,* — would  corre- 
spond best  wilh  the  '  interpolated '  leiL  ;  llie  fact  appeared  t«  inc  to  be  just  the 
reverse,  Slfdm  BiiHat,  ii'i  317  m.  3.  The  Jaurnal  is  obliged  to  liold  over  liU  its 
Januarjr  nuinber  a  note  rroni  Dom  Ramxay,  conclusively  sfaowins  the  noD-CypriaaiC 
character  ot  lhe«e  W-tnlprpoUtlons. 

'  A  IhinI  MS.  Latini'a  />,  is  identified  by  Mercati  with  Vnt,  L«l.  9oa(c.A.t>.  1030- 
tioo).     Thia  MS  agrees  closely  with  Hartel'a  A  of  the  Tt3tintania. 

'  Modern  hesiUIioiM  as  lo  the  genuiiieaesa  of  the  Quod  Idiyla  iHi  non  mmt  «r« 
exactly  reproduced  in  V,  which  has  (he  real  of  the  treatisea  at  the  bcgionin;,  the 
Quod  IdO'ta  at  the  end,  of  its  collccttoii. 
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and  pMudo-Cyprianic  ueitbes,  and  even  the  CheltenKiun  list  in  tbc 
faimfi  ccDtuty  includes  the  spurious  de  latidt  martyrii.     (b)  Order: 
Visagain  unique  in  arranging  the  whole  of  the  letters  in  a  series  of 
^ups— to    confessors    and    martyrs  (seven),  to  clergy  and    people 
of  Carthage  (cightcvn\  to  Rom*  ^sixteen),  to  African  bt!thop«  (seven- 
Kcn :  the  letters  on  Re-baptism  are  incorpuraicd  here),  miscellaneous 
ilbur),  from  confcii.'iors  and  tnartyn  (two),  from  Rome  (four);   in  no 
otber  US  can  we  trace  so  clearly  the  primitive  stage  of  smaller  <^o]lec- 
liaas  out  of  which  the  complete  colleciior  as  wc  have  it  was  formed, 
(c)  Numeration  of  tke  Psalms  :  in  the  old  African  Bible  Psalms  i  and  ii 
««  treated  as  one  iso  the  Western  text,  which  is  probably  onginal,  in 
Acts  xiii  33),  and  consequently  each  successive  Psalm  (down,  at  any 
ate,  to  Psalm  cxi)  had  a  number  less  by  one  than  in  the  Vulgate',  as 
McTcati  shows  from  a  comparison  of  the  MSS  of  the  Ttstimonia  with 
Lactantius  Optatus  and  the  AlUrcatio  SimenU  tt  Thcophili.       Tliis 
cvly  but  soon  antiquated  numeration  is  a  touchstone  of  the  value  of 
Ike  diflerent  MSS  of  the  TtsUmonia ;  it  is  given  by  the  Sessorian  MS  A 
iHaitel's  chief  guide)  four  times,  by  the  I^rsch  MS  I^  now  universally 
rejarded  as  the  best  of  Hand's  five  MSS,  twenty-two  times,  but  by 
V  seventy-three  times,    (d)    Tittth  ghriat:   to  nearly  all  the  name* 
cf  the  eighty-«even  bi^ops  whose  votes  are  recorded  in  St.  Cyprian's 
Itftat  Council  of  a.  tJ.  156  on  Rc-bapiism  (known  technically  as  the 
Scitttntiae  Epiicoponim)  is  appended  in  V  some  one  of  a  series  of  titles, 
tither  Afartyr  (to   four),   Conjeaor  tJ  Martyr  (to  seven),   Confenor* 
(»  (wcnty-four),  or  the  simple  In  Pa<e  (to  thirty-three),  besides  one 
innatKe  of  a  Martyr  et  de  tfhiimalids  (No.  70,  Vcrulus  a  Rusiccade). 
It  is  clear  that  these  notes  can  only  have  been  added  in  Africa,  and 
living  memory  of  the  Council.     If  we  could  safely  argue  Irom 
and  assume  that  those  bishops — some  fifteen  in  nuniber^ — were 
living,  of  whom  the  annotalor  hati  not  even  told  us  (in  defnult  of 
h^her  titles  to  fame)  that  tlicir  end  was  '  in  peace,'  the  date  of  the  notes 
would  fall  about  280-190  a.  i>.     But  the  names  left  blank  occur  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  list  (they  include  all  the  first  nine,  of  whom 
we  know  that  Cyprian  was  a  martyr,  and  Xemesianus  at  least  a  con- 
fessor); I  suppose  therefore  that  accident  has  deprived  us  in  these  cases 
of  the  notes,  and  (hat  the  annotator  wrote  afier  the  death  of  the  whole, 
or  all  but  the  whole,  number.     It  would  seem  then  that  the  archetype 
of  V  goes  back  to  an  African  editor  of  about  the  year  300'.    1  may  add. 


'  And  therefore  rrom  Psalin  x  onwards  lem  by  two  than  in  our  Enf:tis1i  Bibles. 

*  Byut  cfTOf  of  the  i>res>  the  references  ro  notes  1  5  i»n  p.  15  of  Mercati*  txjok 
are  aU  mi•p)•Cl^<l ;  the  rcferctice  t  is  really  to  DOtO  I,  and  BO  down  to  5,  which 
betont*  to  note  4. 

*  MercMi  ooles  that  he  b  here  trartrsing  a  coDcluslvn  «f  Dr.  Ssnday's,  that  iba 
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u  a  curious  parallel,  thai  Another  Verona  codex  of  about  the  uimc  ige 
(seventh  century)  as  the  lost  Cyprian',  namely  the  condliar  collection  of 
the  deacon  Theodosiu^,  VcTon.  U  (5S),  was  probably  connected  with 
Carthage. 

Of  the  Benevento  MS  Mercati  has  nntuntUy  less  to  say,  since  Latini 
in  this  case  only  incorporated  a  condition  by  Agoslino,  and  Agostino^ 
though  he  describes  his  MS  as  mirae  u</MsfaHi,  was  a  far  from  exhaustive 
collator ;  but  the  excdience  of  its  readings  in  the  spurious  df  laude 
marfyrii  is  noticed,  and  its  close  agreement  in  the  order  of  the  cpisilcs 
vith  «,  a  late  Munich  MS  whose  importance  I  myself  had  pointed  out 
in  Studia  Bihltia  iii. 

A  rhaprer  follows  of  more  general  notes  under  the  tide  THmHituaria ; 
(1)  The  Britiih  Museum  possesses  two  early  MSS  of  the  TetHmoma', 
(a)  Pelagius  II,  c.  a.d.  585,  makes  use  of  the  famous  Roman  interpola- 
tion in  Cyprian's  de  unitatt  eaUiiat,  a  fact  unknown  to  both  Hartcl  and 
Hamack — but  not,  Mercati  might  have  added,  to  Abp.  Benson,  Cyprian 
p.  aij  ;  (3)  a  fifieenth-eemury  Cyprian  MS  of  the  Ambrosinna  at  Milan 
has  in  the  df  afXTt  tt  eUemosynit  common  readings  with  the  quotatioo 
in  Mariua  M^rcator  ;  (4)  a  passage  of  Cyprian's  de  lapsis  is  imitated  in 
a  fourthrentury  African  inscription,  as  pointixl  out  by  De  Rossi ;  (5)  of 
the  same  trcratise  a  fragment  occurs  iit  the  middle  of  another  Ambrosian 
MS  (seventh -eighth  century)  of  Homilies  of  St.  Maximus;  (6)  valuable 
readings  arc  found  in  Erasmus'  edition,  \.\>.  1530,  especially  in  the 
spurious,  but  vety  interesting,  dt  duobui  montibus  Sina  et  Sion. 

Among  the  appendices  not  already  mentioned  is  ihc  third,  on  the 
Lcttcis  of  Pope  Cornelius  (Cypt.  Epp,  49,  50);  they  are  written  in 
Tulgai  Latin,  which  later  MSS,  such  as  Hartel's  chief  authority  T  (tenth 
century),  attempted  to  correct ;  V,  however,  often  retains  the  genuine 
readings,  and  Mercati  prints  its  text  in  full  so  far  as  we  can  restore  it 
from  Ijitini.  The  other  known  letter  of  Cornelius,  that  to  Fabius  of 
Antioch,  from  which  Euscbius  gives  lengthy  extracts,  was  also,  it  is  here 
maintained,  originally  written  in  Latin.  The  next  appendix  prints 
an  uncial  fragment  of  the  Fasiio  Afariani  ft  laiohi  e(  soaorum  ;  these 
Acts  arc  a  monument  of  Numidian  Christianity  only  just  later  than 


group  to  which  V  'kIooks  '  was  certainly  not  wrillen  in  Africa,  and  protiably  in 
Italy*;  «if  })la  very  numerous  rcfcrencca  l«  Dr.  Sanday'a  wurk  in  SttttHa  BMiemMk 
and  Old  Lahn  OMimi  Ti  It  li,  Ibip  is  almml  b  solitary  inauniie  o(  diiaeree- 

'  The  Inxt  certain  (rata  ortht  hUtftry  otV  ia  iU  return  to  the  rliapler  u(  Vcroo* 
from  t}ic  hands  of  SL  Cailo  Barromco  in  l^^a.  SinTTOiid  in  (hr  [text  century  found 
n  kbeUtii  fidti  I, of  Juliinua  of  EcUnum  ')■■■>'  Vcruna  codu  of  the  works  of 
St.  Cyprian  '  ;  was  this  our  V  t  if  &o,  wan  tlii;  liMlus  tlicre  when  Latini  collated  V, 
and  why  then  does  he  not  mentloB  it  T  againj  wher«  was  it  that  Sinnond  hw  V  t 


w»>  it  in  ibc  Vatican  ? 
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SLCjprian's  martyrdom,  and  bear  testimony  to  bis  commanding  position 
t?  introducing  him  in  one  of  the  visions  of  the  martyrs  *. 

Metcati's  la»t  (but  b>-  no  means  his  least  intercMing)  chapter  is  tbe 
onJjrone  which  does  not  deal  mth  St.  Cyprian,  It  is  the  only  orw  in 
•hich  I  wholly  differ  from  him  ;  Si«  if  I  have  arrived  at  an  opposite 
Riult  to  his,  it  is  simply  on  the  strength  of  following  out  the  dues  that 
tit  himself  supplies.  He  notices  that  Agobard  of  Lyons  {S 1 6-840  a.  Oi) 
Uma  from  Irenaeus  the  stories  of  St,  John  and  Cerinlhus,  and  of 
SL  Polycarp  and  Marcion,  in  a  form  which  differs  widely  froin  Kufintu' 
wrion  of  Euscbitis'— a  book  with  which  Agobard  was  certainly 
Jcquunted— and  differs  sensibly  from  the  printed  Latin  version  of 
bmaeus ;  and  be  conjectures  that  besides  the  latter,  which  he  asrribcs 
w  Africa,  another  early  version,  probably  of  Gallic  origin,  still  survived 
in  Gaul.  But  I  think  that  it  can  be  Khown  thai,  if  our  Latin  Irenaeus 
t)t  asiumed  as  the  basis  of  Agobard*s  quotation,  the  variations  can  all, 
«  nearly  all,  be  accounted  for  on  intelligible  grounds,  (t)  Some  of 
ihem  are  borrowed  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Kufinus,  such  as  trvdifus 
fcr  tdactus,  Jill  mansit  for  multum  f€rsfuerauit,  loHgarHUS  for  stntx.  qu<u 
(wfore  €t  sola,  e»rrk<r<l  for  cen^iJat,  repetition  of  the  verb  ifffftescc,  omit 
*  after  eogneito,  nt  uer^  quidtm  for  nt  utrb«  lenus.  (a)  Others  are 
dtmed  from  the  Greek  Irenaeus,  whether  directly  or  through  Eusebius; 
*■(,  infacitm  i^ti  itfnienti  (tU  S+f  nvr^  Aftttn)  for  ocaimnti  Iren.-Lat-, 
Cm  »tatrritut  Ruf.,  or  inehamxanti  {vapayipaoa^yrmv)  for  qtii  aduJleraiu- 
nmt  Iren.-I^t..  ^r  JnttauernHf  Ruf.'  (5)  A  third  cIa's  would  be 
Agobard's  corrections  of  grammar  or  style,  such  as  dum  pergenl  lauatum 
for  tens  lauari. 

But  ii  is  to  a  fourth  class  of  variations  that  I  invite  particular 
mention,  since  Ihcy  throw  (I  cannnt  but  believe)  a  new  and  welcome 
light  on  the  prfivtnanee  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  MS  of  the 

'  la  each  of  tlM  tbree  Mparsta  visiona  of  lhn«  Actn  1  note  thr  lilmry  inHucnrc 
if  the  Tttiom  is  Uic  Acts  of  St,  Ptrpetua  ^  S  6  pliialam  suprr  marKincro  ••  Ada 
Ptf^,  I  j;  I  7  ueatitus  4!tcincti,  pedes  terrain  non  cakabint  -  Atla  Pttp.  \  ifi; 
1  8  &«l«r  nt«u3  canuli>  -■  A  ta  Ptrp.  \  7.  Of  the  two  bialiops  m<ntoa«d  in  tbe 
Aro,  SecuDdiniu  is  iloubtli-ss  N  o.  1 1  of  the  StnttnHat  Epiatafiamm.  SecundiDua  a 
Odiaa,  confoBor  et  ukartyr  accordlo([  to  V  ;  Cedia»  is  In  Numiiliii,  and  fjecuodlous 
MTU  Krst  cxil«d  ( -  ecnltMttr)  and  aftenvanh  auutyrti.  Tho  other  biahop, 
A^apint,  I  cuiaoC  trace. 

*  Eus.  iv  14  -  Iixn.  Ill  ill  «.  Preuachcn  (in  Mornark,  A UiJin'ilUdu  UHtralnr, 
I  379)  t>  hap«l«nl)- wide  of  the  fartx  when  he  uijra  that  Agabard  quotes  '  nut  froin 
the  old  IranalMioD  but  from  EuscbiuK-  Rufinus,  and  «»  we  have  llie  right  (o  ossune 
tbal  be  waa  uiWGijuaintcd  witli  the  Latin  tranalatioin,  and  therefore  with  Irenacua 
himelf.' 

*  Ronacb,  /tolii  unJ  fulgnta,  p.  loj,  quotes  motMnixarr  as  from  this  (uiukc  of 
Ireoaeui ;  where  did  tic  gci  it  from  >     Merrati  auggeats  from  Stleren's  notts  ;  but 

rrcn  doe*  not  acctn  to  nientioo  Agobord'a  quotation  at  all, 
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Latin  Ircnacus,  codex  C.  A  collation  of  C  was  made  a  few  yean 
hack  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cambridge  LXX  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Rev.  H.  N-  Bate;  and  I  notice  on  examining  it  that 
whtrever  C  differs  from  the  printed  Uxt  ^  Irtnaevs,  Agobard  differs 
toe.  (a,  b)  Iren-Lat,  hns  aim  multis  ex  eis  fvi  Dominum  nffitmm 
uidrruHt:  Agobard  omits  ex  eU  and  nostrum :  why  ?  Hccausc  C  reads 
not  ex  CIS  but  rius,  vhi<:li  is  unintelligible,  and  not  nottmm  but 
non^,  which  exactly  inverts  the  re<]uired  sense,  (c)  Iren.-Lat-  has 
audiervfit  eum  dicentem  quoniam  :  C  audicrunt  cum  ^oniam,  omitting 
dieentemi  dtcenttm  ia  omitted  by  Agobard  also,  (d)  Ircn.-Lat.  nebaineum 
eetuidai:  C  gives  the  unintelligible  iondtal:  Agol>a:rd  borrows  iorrueret 
from  Rufinus.  (e)  Iren.-Lat.  Cognosns  nos  :  C,  followed  by  Agobard. 
Cognosce  no%.  (f)  Iren.-Lat.  ne  uerde  tenus:  C  ne  uerbc  act  [ne  utrbo 
'  bonus  m.  a),  for  which  Agobard  ukes  from  Rufinus  »e  uerbo  quidem. 
I  do  not  sec  how  the  conclusion  can  be  resisted  that  Agobard  was  using 
not  any  unknown  version  of  Ircnacus,  but  a  luiown  manuscript  (or  its 
immediate  ancestor)  of  the  known  version. 

This  being  so,  the  manuscript  of  Ircnacus  which  Sirraond  saw  at  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  with  s  itrefaoe  by  tlorus  of  Lyons  and  a  letter  of 
Agobard  himself  prefixed,  must  surely  have  been,  as  both  Cardinal  Pitra 
and  M.  Omont  have  conjeaured,  none  other  than  C.  Mcrcati  supposes 
it  to  have  been  the  lost  Gallic  version  :  Loofs,  in  bis  admirable  treatise 
on  the  MSS  of  Irenneus,  identifies  it  with  Cod.  Arundelianus  (A)  of  the 
British  Museum ',  But  if  Agobard  was  using  C  at  Lyons,  the  manuscript 
to  which  Sirmond  found  his  name  attached  was  piobabLy  C  aIao> 
C  after  passing  from  the  Jesuit  library  at  Paris  (is  it  not  likely  thai 
Sirmond  himself  brought  it  there,  as  he  did  so  many  other  MSS?) 
into  the  hands  of  Meerman,  and  then  of  Sir  T.  PbiUipps,  is  now  in  the 
Berlin  library ;  and  is  described  at  length  under  the  number  43  in 
V.  Rose's  excellent  and  exhaustive  catalogue  (pp.  S&-*o),  where  it  is 
attributed  to  (lie  ninth  century.  Unfortunately  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
liminary matter  of  the  MS  is  lost ;  but  this  may  well  have  included, 
besides  titlt^  prologue,  and  index  to  the  first  book,  the  preface  of  Floru* 
and  the  epistle  of  Agobard. 

C.    H.  TURNKK. 

'  Doubtless  miBunJcraUndins  the  uncial  abbicvuitian  K  —  nostrvm  a*  cquInJent 
10  the  lalcr  fi  =  Don.  The  same  confusion  has  mudc  tiavoi!  of  Hand's  text  in 
Cyprian,  Ep.  ilv  i  ^  (.60 j.  11),  whore  for  ad tUrutit  %sUe,  nonet  adfibtttm  tenpseratm 

rend  adeltrum  ithc  itonlmtn  it  ad pUhtnt  xcripntratH, 

'  Thii  can.  1  think,  be  ihowii  to  be  impoaiible.  A  haa  indeed  en  foL  tct  a  proloftie 
(which  tany  ar  may  not  be  tliat  of  Florus),  but  wilhoui  n4inc  of  author  attAchcd : 
and  aa  no  lum  of  leaves  xppcara  lo  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  nt  the  US, 
there  ia  no  place  for  the  letter  of  A^lurd. 
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CORRECTION    TO    'JOURNAL    OF    THEOLOGICAL 
studies;  I  p.  633  (July,  1900). 

Ik  my  review  of  Kriiger  and  Ahrens'  translation  of  Zacbarias  Rhetor 
ID  tbe  July  number,  I  inadvertently  did  an  injustice  to  Dr.  Hoffmann 
If  tbe  statement  that  his  conjecture  at  p.  191,  1.  14,  made  the  text 
DDgrammatical.  So  many  of  the  conjectures  adopted  in  tbe  book  are 
Dr.  Hoffmann's,  that  I  carelessly  assumed  this  to  be  one  of  them,  but 
1  DOW  see  that  his  name  is  not  appended  to  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
Dr.  Ahrens'  own.  I  therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
tliis  correction,  and  apologising  to  Dr.  Hoffmann. 

E.  W.  Brooks. 
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Texts. 

The  much  discussed  Traetatus  Origrnii,  recently  discovered  xnd 
edited  by  Mgr.  Pierre  BatifTol,  would  nuturnlly  h&ve  claimed  the  first 
notice  under  this  head.  But  I  am  glad  instead  to  be  able  Co  refer  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  to  Dom  Butler's  criticism  of  (he  newpublicntion, 
of  vhich  the  first  instalment  will  be  found  above,  p.  113  (f;  Bnd  1  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  adding  that  Dom  Butler's  contribution  to  the 
discussion  appears  10  me  to  be  the  moRt  iniportani  that  hiLs  yet  been 
made.  A  second  text  of  at  least  equal  interest.  \\i.a\xT'%  iditia  prinetpi 
fji  the  Latin  fragments  of  the  Didascolia  from  the  Verona  Codex  Iv  (53)^ 
I  also  leave  aside  for  the  present,  hoping  10  return  10  it,  if  not  before, 
at  any  rate  a$  soon  as  the  worlc  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
second  part. 

(i)  Among  the  many  desidtrata  in  the  matter  of  editions  of  early 
texts,  I  should  myself  put  near  the  forefront  a  critical  re-issue  of  tbe 
numerous  minor  anti-Arian  writijiga  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  l-atin  literature  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
Hilary  and  Ambrose  will,  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time  see  the  U^t 
through  the  Vienna  Corpus.  But  will  not  cither  the  Vienna  Corpus 
itself  or  some  individual  scholar  bring  together  for  us  Into  one  edition 
writers  like  Phoebadiiis  oi  Agen,  Gregory  of  llliberis,  the  presbyters 
Faustinas  and  Marcellintts,  Xicetas  of  Rcmesiana,  pscudo-Vigilius  ^ 
Trimtalil  It  is  probable,  too,  that  even  after  Cospori's  labours,  a  t«>t 
inconsiderable  number  of  quite  early  treatises  lie  hid  in  manuscript : 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  mysdf  to  find  an  unpublished  I^tin 
commentary  on  the  Nicene  Creed — not  later,  as  I  suppose,  than 
A,D.  380 — which  I  hope  to  publish  in  the  next  part  of  my  Etekstae 
Otddftttalis  Msnumtnta  luris  Antiquissima.  And  equal  or  even 
greater  interest  would  attach  to  a  similar  collection  of  the  scanty  frag- 
ments which  survive  from  the  other  side,  Mai's  Latin  Arian  documents 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  re-edited.  But  hcic  at  least  an 
excellent  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  splendid  quarto  volume 
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*Jiich  Professor   Kauffmann   has  recently  pubJished,  containing  th« 

'*ajp'mi/ia  of  the  Paris  MS  now  numbertKl  laL  8907  ',     This  uncial  MS 

'>f  the  fifth  century — writteo  perhaps  in  luily,  but  prcscrrccl  at  Chartics 

^Dt  compAiativcly  early  times  till  tKc  Revolution— contains  a  torp-s 

of  the  anii-Arian  literature  of  the  later  fourth  century ;    Hilary  dt  Trim- 

^U,aduersui  Attxentium^dr  txilio  {i.e.  our  dr  synodii\;  Ambrose  at  >fiiV, 

IkmIcs  i,  ii ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Aqutlcia.     But  what  consti- 

lutes  the  unique  iiuerest  of  the  MS  is  the  fact,  Grst  noticed  in  1840, 

that  round  the  margin  of  the  two  latter  pieces — at  the  top,  down  the 

tide,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  page— a  somewhat  later  semt-uticial 

hand  has  added  what  may   be  called  an   Arian  commentary   to   the 

Catholic  text     Sl  Ambrose  published  the  two  first  books  of  the  defiJe 

>n  378,  and  presided  at  the  Council  of  Aquileia  in  September  3S1  *. 

Not  long  after  the  Council,  and  before  the  death  uf  Pupe  Uaniasus 

'H  .{34,  an  Arian  writer,  Maximin,  published  a  vigorous  criticism  of 

Ambrose  and  bis  Council ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  Maximirt  which,  it  is 

irtie  in  a  fragmentary  and  imperfect  form,  albeit  it  extends  over  more 

than  twenty  of  KaufTmann's  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  is  preserved 

>n  ibc  Pans  codex.     Maximm  was  not  only  a  contemporsry,  but  had 

■ocess  to  first-rate  authorities,  such  as  (i)  the  answer  to  the  de  /idt, 

**ritten  in  379  by  PaJIadius,  bishop  of  Ratiaria  in  lUyricum,  acid  after- 

"irds  leader  of  the  Arian  party  at  the  Council  of  ,'\quilcia,  and  (ti)  the 

letter  of  Auxentiu^  Arian  bishop  of  Dorostonim  in  Thrace, '  on  the  faith, 

life,  and  death  of  Ulfilas,'  or,  as  KauCTnmnn  would  say,  Wulfila.     It  is, 

of  course,  this  picture  of  the  great  Gothic  missionary,  drawn  by  the 

hai>ds  of  a  disciple,  which  has  led  the  editor,  who  is  Professor  of  German 

i^lology  at  Kiel,  to  give  the  present  publication  the  post  of  honour  as 

fiist  uf  a  projected  scries  of '  'i'exts  and  Studies  '  in  the  history  of  early 

German  religion,  and  to  dei-ote  such  scrupulous  and  rcverenluil  care  to 

the  exact  reproduction  of  the  Paris  MS,  page  by  page,  column  by 

ttlnmo,  line  by  line.     Yet  gratitude  may  »uiely  be  Icmiicrcd  by  a  smile 

•ben  the  grave  issue  chat  divided  Ambrotie  from  Ullilas,  Palladius,  and 

Maximin,  is  put  aside  by  an  appeal  to  German  patriotism  ^p.  Ivii) : 

'Tile  young  Gothic  church  altacJicd  itself  with  German  force  and 
Icuacity  to  the  new  teaching.  It  sought  ronlact  and  claimed  speech 
tid»  the  most  cfTcetivc  reprcscnUtives  of  Catholicism,  such  as  Jerome, 


Ttxtf  tatJ  UtUtrmdtHngtn  mttr  alfgnrnaHiacken  Rtiigumsgrmhit/iti.  ErsUr  Band. 
Amt  itr  SthnU  lin  Iftil/Ha:  jittxtuli  DorMtuimiit  tpiUttla  dt  fadt  tiiia  rt  abitm 
Witl^»t,  (IN  Zatammtitkitng  dtr  Diti^latxo  Mojrimtni tOMlra  /Imbroiium,  Henui- 
(^cb«a  <0«  Frie<jii<li  KaufTmanii.     Slrmuburit  ;   IC&rl  J.  TrObncr,  t^vf. 

*  KaulFaiMiii,  with  witoni  agrees   Father  fuller,  Primitivt  Satit)  and  tJu  Stf  t/ 
Kemt,  ed.  3,  pp.  514,  515,  tnointami  tbii,  the  traditional  date  of  the  Council, 
Rade  (September  jlio)  and  Luofs  (apnn^  of  j&i). 
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Ambrose  and  Augustine.  We  hear  Msximm'  develop  with  fprrjd 
enthusia<!in  the  plan  of  bringing  the  fAith  of  the  choice  and  convic* 
tion  of  Ihc  Goths  lo  the  bar  of  Ihc  wrorld's  tribunal,  of  proroking  a 
decisive  encounter  before  Ihe  eyes  of  Chri$tiar,  heathen,  and  Jew,  and 
of  conferring  the  office  of  arbitrator  on  the  senate  of  the  Eternal  Cky, 
In  these  lofty  conceptions  of  Maximin  the  Goth  a  glimpse  is  o;>ened 
into  a  new  world  of  ideas  in  the  history  of  religion.* 

A  ma&t  of  illustrative  matter  is  collected  in  the  introduction  and 
notes :  and  attention  is  rightly  called  (pp.  xxiv-xxix)  to  the  interest  of 
the  Biblical  version  employed,  though  the  identification  of  Biblical 
allusions  (e.g.  p.  74.  I.  37)  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The 
decipherment  of  the  text,  or  rather  of  the  mai^nal  notes  to  the  text. 
has  been  in  pans  attended  with  great  ditfieulties.  for  they  have  suffered 
not  only  from  the  mere  lapse  of  years,  but  in  early  times  pcrhap.s  from 
intentional  disfigurement,  and  in  modern  times  certainly  fioni  the  use 
of  chemicals ;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  photographic  factimite, 
I  should  not  always  agree  with  KaufTmann's  icconstnictions.  Bui  the 
editor  disarms  all  criticism,  both  by  the  labour  which  he  has  spent,  atK) 
by  (he  candour  with  which  he  confesses  that  the  last  word  must  be  said 
not  by  him  but  by  a  specialist  habituated  to  deal  with  this  class  of  MSS. 
After  all,  though  there  remains  a  real  field  for  ingenuity,  the  parts  still 
doubtful  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  general  reproduction  of  the  MS  no  testimony  can,  I  think, 
be  too  emphntic. 

(a)  The  dfpuf  Seripiorum  EalesiaitUorum  iMtinorum  seems  to 
have  only  issued  one  publication  this  year,  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
ethical  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  edited  by  J.  Zycha*.  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  the  Augustine  that  has  so  far  appeared.  It  is  rather  curious, 
considering  the  unique  place  which  St  Augustine  held  in  the  religious 
thought  of  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  early  MSS  of  bis 
works  are  not  so  vcrj-  common.  Of  the  fourteen  treatises  here  pub- 
lished, six  rest  on  no  aiilhority  earlier  than  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Great.  The  two  oldest  (cent,  v  to  vi,  and  vi)  of  the  five  earlier  MSS 
available  for  others  of  the  treatises  both  come  from  Corbie,  near  Amiens; 
the  next  in  date  (cent,  vii)  is  a  Vatican  MS  of  the  Palatine  collection 

'  KaufTnftnn,  on  lomtwhal  precarious  ground*,  iiJcnlLlio  the  Ukximin  of  the 
Paiia  Codex  with  the  Gothic  bi.ihop  of  the  nftmc  who  held  b  diRpuIc  with  Sl 
Au(V3(inc,  the  CoWoftb  ihin  Maxtmhto  Arianorum  tpiitopo, 

*  Corpus  Scriptorutn  Etdesiasticanjin  Luinorum,  Vol.  xizxi  (SecL  v  para  iii', 

Saneh  Aurrh  Augusltta  tU  ^Jr  tl  xymMa^  Jt  ftUf  rl  nftrAits,dr  agont  tit'idrmito,  dr 
ctmhnfKlta,  dt  fxiiio  ^mugaii,  Ue  xrtntfa  iiitginttaU,  di  In/no  Hi'dtdfaiii,  Je  adufttriKu 
eoHiHgiKi  Iii.  11.  dt  Hundafio.  lonira  mrndoaifm,  dt  ofltrt  moneichantm,  dt  diuinahom 
ihttntatutM.  dt  rum  pro  moiiuu  gtrmda,  d*  patitMlii.  Rcccotuit  loAcphus  Zfcbk. 
Vindobonac  19W). 
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ftom  Heidelberg.  Later  MSS  of  course  abound,  so  ihat  no  treftttw  is 
here  pnnled  on  the  authority  of  less  than  some  ten  codices.  The 
Rire  Eibour  of  colUtion  in  the  case  of  a  writer  like  St.  Augustine  is  so 
rtupffidoiis  that  its  performance  alone  wouW  he  enough  to  justify  the 
casteoee  of  the  Vienna  series. 

(j)  Mote  modest  in  its  aims,  but  not  less  useful  in  its  own  sphere,  is 

i»  new  Cambridge  scries  of  patristic  texts  for  which  Dr.  Mason  is 

alitor,  as  well  of  the  scries  in  general  as  of  the  one  volume  so  far  pub- 

lided  in  particular.    The  texts  to  be  produced  will  be  contained  within 

boob  of  reasonable  compass,  and  will  rest  where  practicable  on  manu- 

KTpc  authority,  while  free  from  anything  like  an  elaborate  apparatus  of 

ftritt  itdienes.     They  will  be  equipped  besides  with  notes  cxegetical 

ihd  hiEtorical,  such  as  may  assist  the  ordinary  re.ider;  for  the  ordinary 

foder,  in  common  indeed  with  historical  students  of  all  sorts,  finds  his 

'Mds  entirely  overlooked   in  many  modem  critical  editions.    The 

Vienna  series,  which  aims  at  supersedinf;  the  Benedictine  texts,  lags 

tidiind  them  in  this  tliat,  ajiart  from  ils  indices,  it  allows  of  hardly  a  single 

luilorical  statement  or  allusion  from  cover  to  cover  of  its  volumes. 

"HttCambric^e  project  deserves  therefore  a  welcome  which  the  first 

uvulment  of  it  abimdantly  justifies  \     The  Thcoloi^tcal  Orations  of 

Cwjory  of  Nazianzus  arc  the  most  Famous  writings  of  a  Father  who 

ba  been  for  centuries  'the  Thcologi.-m  '/or  exalientt,  the  Augustine, 

*>  il  were,  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  and  to  praise  Or.  Mason's  compe- 

tKt  as  a  scholar  would  be  impertinent.    The  occasions  are  rare,  and 

tbe  points  too  slight  to  be  worth  mentioning,  where  I  might  venture  to 

diflir  from  bis  interpretation  '.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 

ctber  volumes  arc  planned  for  the  scries ;  one  would  like  to  express  the 

hope  that  antc-Nicene  writers  will  not  be  unrepa-scnied,  and  in  especial 

that  the  Third  and  Tourth  books  of  Ircnaeus,  and  some  of  the  more 

nraightforward  treatises  of  Tertullian,  may  find  a  place  in  it. 

{4(  Few  early  christian  documents  have  had  so  fortunate  a  history 
o  our  own  generation  as  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  it  was  only  known  in  the 
mutilated  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS  of  the  Bible  (A) :  and  now  within 
the  hst  five  and  twenty  years  three  complete  copies  have  become  known 
in  ibe  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem  MS  of  the  Greek  (C),  the  Sjrrtac 
venton  (S)  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Latin  version  (L)  at  Namur.    The 

'  CamArid^  PatristK  Tixti.  The  Fmi  Thtalo^rat  Orations  n/Cngoiy  of  NamoH- 
Mu.  Edited  by  Arthur  James  Mason,  D.D.,  Lady  Hargtiret'i  Reader  in  Divinity. 
Csa  bridge.  1899. 

*  It  may  be  worth  mcntioninK  lt>*t  ■  ps;^s«  from  the  Fourlfa  Orati-on  ({  11, 
pp.  I41.  la-t^J.  Il'i  is  quoted  In  (he  Syiiac  orZactiarias  Rhclurfcd.  Brooksi  p.  89% 
wtirre  Mr.  Brook*  bu  failed  10  idcniiry  the  reference.  The  Syriac  citation  docs 
.  fend  support  to  any  variation  from  Dr.  Bbsun's  Greek  text. 
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Cwo  (maet  of  tb«se  were  employed,  and  tbetr  evidence  wetgbed.  » 
Babop  LigbtToot's  great  edition ;  but  Dom  Morin's  discovery  of  die 
t^in  rcrsion  was  subecqucnt  to  the  bishop's  death,  and  failing 
treatment  by  tbc  master  haitd,  it  was  incombent  that  the  Uafc  o( 
bringing  the  Latin  into  touch  with  the  other  witnesses  to  the  oripaal 
ten  nhould  be  undertaken-  The  edition  of  K.  Knopf  in  Tacit  aW 
V'ttentuhtimgen  '  is  undetlakcn  with  this  object.  Eightjr-fiTc  pages  an 
devoted  to  an  exbatistirc  acaiont  of  the  authorities,  and  of  their  value 
in  dtilerent  pcnoutatinns  and  cocnhinations :  and  these  are  folkncd 
by  a  text,  with  eUborate  critical  apparatus,  of  the  eptstlc  itself.  Hx 
Syriac  and  the  twoCreck.  MSS  Knopf  does  not  judge  in  the  main  noc^ 
otherwise  than  IJghtfbot.  with  whom  be  apccs  in  [dacing  C  Usl  of  the 
three.  On  the  other  hand  be  rates  L  with  jostice  very  bi^y — the 
coinddenoe  of  its  readings  with  Cloncnt  of  Alexandiia's  qnotaiiaas 
(toai  his  tumcsakc  is  conclusive  for  the  antiquity  of  its  teit  * — aad  it 
is  oatVTBl  that  at  least  some  degree  of  revisioa  of  the  Greek  text  should 
fallow.  But  if  the  lext  of  the  ^stlc  is  to  be  stibstantiolly  modified  on 
the  stxenglb  of  the  new  witness,  it  is  a  tboasaiid  pities  that  the  latin 
text  is  not  prinu-d  opposite  the  Greek,  so  that  its  evidence  veis^  be 
accessible  in  a  completer  futm  ihan  that  of  ai^  critical  afyaratos.  h& 
it  stands,  k  is  not  so  easy  as  it  should  be  to  check  Knopfs  icsotts :  but 
I  cuuMt  help  thinking  that  bis  test  is  less  satisfactocy  than  hit  iatro- 
dnctioQ,  and  that  the  last  word  has  not  ya  been  said  opon  the  Latin 
ertdence.     Let  tne  instance  the  list  of  nccs  in  cb.  xxxv  )  5.     ti)Ahu 

iAtam  if*ftU  ^Xt^*^^  (C)  S  (with  ROOCL  i  29)  oflwM  wavyM  vXtm*^  and 

so  Knopf,  implying  {ex  stinuio)  the  agreement  of  L  But  L  has 
iitifiiUas  maiuia  enpiditai :  and  i»iqutti  int^itat  arc  used  in  L,  as 
indeed  we  should  expect,  with  perhaps  absolute  rcgutanty  for  Jm^m 
d  hri  1 1  Atmm  ml  «*ri«MMi  =  L  impifis  tt  imi^tat,  Ix  1  dMfUM  vi 
imifuitaia  et  imatstidas.  L  therefore  read  ^»»h  sooewhere  in 
this  passage,  like  A.  (j)  Greek  itaraXaX^  flf>T^7M»,  L  eomtmmaa^ 
tt  rontumultai :  Knopf  adds  '  als  ob  tfrdmu-  mi  C^kSm  '  {^si£\  which  is  ban% 
helpful  I  suppose  that  the  error  of  L  arose  in  tbc  Latin — as  b  oaiuial, 
seeing  that  the  Latin  versioa,  made  in  the  second  or  third  century,  had 
a  bisuxy  of  800  years  at  least  behind  the  Namor  MS — and  that  aone 
scribe  erroneoaaly  sofasotuted  ooe  of  tbc  OHiimonest  words  in  tfiis 


*   Ttutt  umd  Vmitnmtta, 


oar  £«K4Kiyr  Ar  ^IkAwUhoLim  LjitnJmr,  Am«  folp, 

Fat^tir BsMd.  Htft  X,  1899:  Arcn*  QammMrf.  UaKnodn  und  hMmueesebea 
VM  LlcRadoirKnopC     Lctpdc.  J.  C  Huwkfa'KlK!  B«ctilMBdliui(. 

*  It  tt  ■uaitclary  to  ne  to  find  how  cfaMcfy  ajr  owa  eatlrto—,  imiriiil  )i 
the  a^wrk  ^imif^  Rtwiim  toe  October  iS^  \,VaL  nois,  No^  }7,  pp.  i90-s\ 
agree  wiU  tiraac  of  KMpC  tboo^  he  pra,  pcrhapa  rightly,  man  wei^  u  L  ia 
.  with  A  iku  I  had  done. 
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:,  (finhtmaa'as,  for  (mhimeiics,  the  true  tendering  of  <wraAn>wit : 

the  correct  reading  was  otfterwards  inserted  in  the  margin  :  and 

then  in  the  next  copy  the  aiargina]  cuiTCciion  was  reinsened  in 

text ,  but  by-  error  not  in  the  place  of  (onium<uias  but  of  the  fuUowing 

whatever  it  was,  which  hitd  represented  dtoirmyni-.        (3)  un-'/Mj^utwdv 

cot  ti)ia(fiyiu»  KftoAo^lar  cai  ai^a^mar  [i^v^via»  A),  tf  SMptrlnam  tt 
ijiam  gloriam  it  uanifates  tt  inhumiiilattm  U  Knopf  for  the  last 
lun  reads  ^o9<i{i(w,  from  which  word  he  asserts  thai  tnkumiUlas  '\% 
inly'  iransUtcd.  A  better  defence  of  ^.Xodofuw  from  the  Latin 
d  be  to  suppose  that  inhumili/attm  hsd  got  shifted  out  of  place, 
id  really  represented  viri{ir\i^itvu>»  or  aAnfevfiaf,  so  that  uanam  gloriam 
idssmv^o^'tv,  and  sanitates  f^^Aodufiaf.  But  in  ch.  xvi  $  1  ^aiamlat 
vwtpi^rlas  is  rendered  aim  sono  gloriae  rue  cum  superbia,  and  this 
ms  decisive  for  making  nanam  gIoriam^a>^a(,iniiar,  and  uanHales 
iar.  Inhumiiitai  will  then  represent  the  ia&t  word,  whatever  that 
in  0.11  likelihood  some  compound  beginning  with  a  privative :  it  is 
t  impossible  that  wc  ought  to  amend  i>thospiialitattfn  =  a^CKn^vlav. 
The  book  contains  no  index  of  any  sort,  though  in  this  case  a  tabulation 
Greek  and  Latin  equivalents  was  specially  desirable. 
(5)  Whether  as  supplying  portions  of  the  original  text  of  writings  no 
longer  cxunt,  or  as  testing  the  correctness  of  the  MS  tradition  of  books 
otherwise  known,  the  circumstantial  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Fathers  which  Lcquien  published  in  1713  under  the  name  of 
John  of  Damascus,  and  with  the  title  Sacra  FaralUia,  has  a  very  high 
value  :  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  those  responsible  for  the  Berlin 
series  of  the  Ante-Xicene  writers  should  at  an  early  stage  of  their  work 
cause  il  to  be  re-cxamincd,  and  as  far  as  necessary  rc<dited.  In 
a  previous  number  of  Tcxte  und  UattrtuckuHgen,  Karl  Holl  had  carried 
out  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  MSS,  recensions,  and  authorship 
of  the  Sa£Ta  Paraikla,  or,  as  we  ought  rather  to  call  it,  the  'irfid.  He 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  thai  the  author  really  was  St.  John  of  Damascus, 
though  John  bad  incorporated  nuierial  from  earlier  writinj^s  of  the 
lame  class,  notably  the  Ftorilegia  known  under  the  name  of  Maximus. 
The  bulk  of  the  'l<pd  was  so  enormous  that  the  original  work  can  hardly 
ever  have  been  reproduced  in  a  complete  form.  Of  its  first  book,  Il^pl 
drw,  an  abbreviation  is  extant  in  MS  Paris.  Coislin  276  (cent,  x),  and 
itfacr  but  shorter  one  of  the  second  book,  n>pS  vMarwttti%  Noi  »araoToat»t 
tA»  dvtfjMMrivBv  w^crfpaitti,,  in  Vaiic.  1553  {cent-  xii-xiii).  For  the  third 
book  (the  catalogue  of  virtues  and  corresponding  vices  to  which  alone 
the  name  ParaUtla  properly  belongs)  we  are  thrown  back  on  various 
recensions  of  the  'i<pa  as  a  whole,  such  as  that  of  the  Rochefoucauld  MS 
or  codex  Rupcfucaldinus,  now  at  Rerhn  (cent,  xii-xiii),  or  of  the  Vatican 
MS  Ottobianus  79  (cent,  xv)  \  these  represent  the  type  of  text  published 
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b^  Lcquien.  All  the  part  of  Holl's  work  which  dc&lt  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  MSS  appears  to  have  been  accepted  as  utisfactory  :  on 
the  othci  hand,  his  view  of  the  authorship  has  been  attacked  by 
Wendland  and  Cohn,  and,  with  less  asperity,  by  Loofs.  The  contro- 
versy is  fought  on  both  sides  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  acrimony  ; 
hut  as  both  sides  arc  agreed  that  John  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
'I'po,  the  critics  who  imptjgn  his  authorship  only  enhance  the  antiquity 
and  textual  value  of  the  collection.  Hell's  new  volume '  consists  of  an 
introduction  in  which  he  reiterates  his  earlier  conclusions,  and  of  zoo 
pages  of  text  embodying  all  the  quotations  in  the  'it^  from  ante-Nicene 
writers,  chronologically  arranged.  Taldin;  the  Ircnaeus  passages  as 
8  specimen,  I  find  that  they  cover  some  twcnty-f]vc  pages,  and  are 
nearly  all  drawn  (rom  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Adutrsus 
Jiaertses,  for  which  we  have  otherwise  hardly  anything  but  the  Latin. 
Holl's  text  shows  itself  at  almost  every  step  to  he  an  improvement  on 
Lequicn's.  I  may  instance  the  Alteration,  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
MSS,  of  ayiwtfTot  to  dy.Mjroi  in  IV  Kxxviii  3,  where  the  Latin  version  has 
infectus:  since  the  contrast  is  between  God  and  creation,  oTt'cTror  is  the 
technically  exact  term,  and  the  change  goes  to  reinforce  Up.  Li^htfoot's 
contention  {Jgnalim  ii  90  ff.),  that  anlc-Nicene  writers  did  in  the  niiiin 
distinguish  the  two  terms  correctly,  .\nother  alteration,  important  not 
so  much  in  itself  as  for  the  consequences  which  the  acuteness  of 
Hamack  was  not  slow  to  draw  from  it,  is  that  in  IV  xviii  5  the 
otherwise  unknown  /crtijirir  gives  way  lo  the  normal  word  for  the 
Eucharistic  invocation,  in{»>ai<n%,  AltogcUier  Holl's  results  promise  to 
be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  patristic  students. 

I  have  exhausted  my  space  in  dealing  with  '  TexLi,'  and  have  no 
.<00m  on  the  present  occasion  to  go  on  to  speak  of 'Studies.'  I  had 
to  have  dealt  at  least  with  Hamack's  important  contributions 
to  TixU  und  UHUriucMuHgtH,  especially  his  proof  of  the  forgery  of  th« 
Pfaflian  fragments  of  Ireuaeus,  and  his  discovery  of  the  use  of  the 
Ada  Fault  liy  the  pseudo-Cyprian  ic  Oratia  and  Caena  Cyfriani.  I 
should  like  also  lo  have  spoken^  among  other  things,  of  Mgr.  Batiflbl's 
interesting  paper  in  the  Rrtmt  Bihlique  of  last  July,  where  he  claims  to 
have  identified  fifty  sermons,  mainly  from  those  attributed  to  Basil  of 
Sclcucia,  as  really  belonging  to  Nestorius. 

CH.  T. 

'  Ttxu  tmd  UMttTtmrMungcn,  ^-  F.,  Finjbr  Band,  Htft  1 :  Fragmtnte  vorniamu 
tcktr  Kmhrmidttr  aut  dtm  Saera  parallHa.  KcrauBgc^gcbcn  von  Karl  HoU. 
Lcipiis,  1839. 
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RECENT  PERIODICALS  RELATING  TO 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

(i)  Ekousii. 

Quarterly  Rtvtew,  July  1900  (Vol.  I,  No.  100:  Spoltis- 
woode  &  Co.).  Twenty-five  years  of  the  '  Church  (Quarterly  Review ' — 
Dr.  Puscy  as  a  Corrcspondcm  and  a  Spiritual  Guide  —  Ambrose 
I'hiltippsdelJslc — Evolution  Biotog:>-and  Human  Guidance — Memorials 
of  Dr.  Johnson — Church  Dedications — The  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  the 
Church  of  England — Mr.  I^ghton  Pullan  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — The  Eve  of  the  Kcformatton — Lighu  and  Shadows  of  a  Long 
Episcopate — Jacopone  da  Todi — The  Archbishops  on  Reservation — 
Short  Notices. 

Jewith  Quarterly  Review^  July  1500  (Vol.  xii,  No,  48:  Mac- 
millan  &  Ca).  J.  Richman  The  Jewish  Sunday  School  movement 
in  the  United  States — M.  Steikschnkidkr  An  Introduction  to  the 
Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews  {continued)— il„  G.  Monteiiore  Liberal 
Judaism  in  England,  its  difficulties  and  its  duties — H.  L.  Pass  and 
J.  Arendzen  Fragment  of  an  Aramaic  text  of  the  Testament  of 
Levi— H.S.  Q.  Hcnriques  Jews  and  the  English  Law,  I— E.  N.  A&ler 
Kamiiica — M.  Gaster  A  new  fragment  of  Ben  Sira — W.  Bachkr: 
D-  S.  MAROOLiotrrH  :  A.  Harkaw;  The  Scpher  Ha-Galuy — M. 
Kayserunc  The  Jews  in  Jamaica  and  Daniel  Israel  I.x>pe2  Laguna — 
S.  Krauss  Rine  jiidische  I^egcnde  von  der  Auffindung  des  Kreuzcs — 
M.  Bkrijn  Note  on  1C>7.  Ps.  xxvii  15  etc,  and  Note  on  Josippon — 
B.  P.  Chajes  Bemerkungen  zu  deti  Pioveibien — Critical  Noticea. 

7%i  E.xpo$t(or,]\]\y  1900  (Sixth  Series,  No.  7:  Hodder  &  Stoughton). 
B.  W.  Bacon  Professor  Ramsay  on  tlie  Incidence  of  Paasovur  and 
the  use  of  German  authorities— N.  J.  D.  White  A  Point  in  the 
Christology  of  First  Corinthians — D.  S.  Margoliouth  The  Unity  of 
Job— J.  Wat-SOM  The  Holy  Ministry— W.  M.  MaCOrbgor  Christ'* 
Three  Judges :  (1)  Pilate— G.  Mii.ugas  On  the  Lucin  Interpretation 
of  Christ's  Death— G.  B.  Gray  The  Royal  Ancestry  of  Zephaniah. 

August  t900  (Sixth  Series,  No.  3).  W.  M.  Rausay  A  second 
fixed  point  in  the  P;iuline  chronology — J.  Watson  The  Mercy  of 
Future  i'luiishroem — W.  M.  Macgregor  Cbxist's  Three  Judges;  (3) 
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Herod — D.  S.  Margououth  The  Argnmcnl  from  Silence— M.  Dods 
Survey  of  English  Literatuic  on  the  New  'restaroenL 

September  1900  {Sixth  Series,  No.  9}.  J.  Y.  SiMrt^OK  The 
Influence  of  Modem  Science  upon  Rehgious  Thought — J,  Watson 
The  Sacraments — A.  E.  BvRV  Memorials  of  tlie  ]*reaching  of  St  Jerome 
— C.  A,  Scott  The  Gospel  according  to  Sl  Paul :  its  character  2nd 
•cope — W.  W.  Ckump  A  day's  journey — A.  Black  Joseph,  an  Ethical 
and  Biblical  Study :  (6)  'TbePrisona  in  the  l>aiace'— D.ii.  MAaoououTH 
The  Bible  of  the  Jews. 

(2)1  American. 

Tit  Prrshyterian  and  Reformed  Jicvitto,  July  1900  (Vol.  xi,  No.  43T 
Phitadclphia,  MacCalla  &  Co.).  J.  1).  Davis  William  Henry  Gtccd — 
A.  C.  7.ENOS  '  SymbcJo-Fidcisme  '—J.  O.  BoYU  The  Documents  of  the 
Book  of  Ekhl — R.  A.  Falconer  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Early  Apostolic 
Age— N.  M.  Stephens  The  Ethics  of  the  Natural  Man — R.  U.  Wii^son 
Ecclasiasticus — K.  D.  Maoiillak  Concerning  the  Dale  of  Chronicles — 
h.  a.  \^' f.s.nuJi'Vhs  Encydopatdia  Bih!ua  —  \..li.  C9i\iiK.  Baldcnsperger 
on  the  Prologue  to  John — W.  Caven  Dr.  Morris  "Theology  of  the 
Westminster  Standards' — II.  C.  Mintom  Mi.  Garvie  on  Ritschlism— 
Recent  'I  hcoloj^cal  Literature. 

The  Amentan  Jimrnal  of  TTteology,  April  1900  (Vol.  IV,  No.  2  : 
Chicago,  University  Tress).  H.  Schultz  The  SigniUcance  of  Sacrifice 
in  the  Old  Testament — G-  Bonkt-Maurv  John  a  Lasko  and  the 
Reformation  in  Poland  i4y9-i56o  —  VV.  R.  Inge  The  Permanent 
Influence  of  Neoplatonism  upon  Christianity— J .  A.  Be-wsji  The 
History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  the  Syrian  Church,  ii— The 
Cheync-Black  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Vol.  i — G.  D.  B.  Pepper  Recent 
Books  on  Christian  Ethics — Recent  Theological  Literature. 

July  1900  (Vol.  iv,  No.  3).  H.  C.  Vbdder  Origin  and  Early 
Teachings  of  the  Waldenses,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  writers 
of  the  thirteenth  century — J.  Rendicl  Harkis  Did  Judas  really  commit 
suicide? — G.  Kruger  David  Friedrich  Stiauss— A.  Hovev  Stapfer  on 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ — Recent  Theological  Literature. 

(3)  Feemch. 

Remt  Sihiique,  July  1900  (Vol,  ix,  No.  3:  Paris,  V.  Leooffre). 
P.  Batiffol  Sermons  de  Nestorius — A.  Condamin  fitude*  sur  I'Eccli- 
siaste  {,$uite)  —  Tit.  Causes  Etude  sur  le  prologue  du  quatii^me 
^vangile  (sufft) — H.  Grimme  MMies  ei  strophes  dans  lo£  fragments 
du  manusciit  parchemin  du  Siracide — Melanges:  M.-J.  Lagkangk 
Projet  dun  commentaire  complet  de  I'Ecriture  saintc — Fb.  ScnEiL 
Un  prefet  auyrieii  de  Samarie — G.  Sculumbercer  Sceau  anonyme 
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I'Abbayc  Saintc-Marie  blJne  de  Jdrusatem — Pesdrizbt  Lettre  au 
R.  P.  S^joumrf  sur  dca  iiucHptions  dc  Syric  publi^cs  dans  la  Rtvitt 
BibUpu — M.-J,  I^cRANCK  L'itiniraire  <Jcs  Israelites  du  pays  deGtssen 
aux  bords  du  Jourdain  (^m) — Chronique :  L'^gtise  de  Sainl-jacques — 
Founics  angUtscs — Nouvellcs  dc  J^rtualcm  —Recensions — Rtillcttn. 

Reetit  d4  rOritnt  chrftUn  (Vol.  v.  No.  2 :  Paris,  A.  PicatdV 
d'Avril  Sui  Ics  Couvenu  dMife  dc  Routnanie— J.-B.  Chabot 
^ie  du  moinc  Rabban  Yousscf  Bousnaya  (^»r)~M.-A.  KuGEKii^R  Ia 
compilation  hislonque  dc  psetido-Zacharic  ]c>  Rh<5teur — P.  RKNAtmiN 
Chiuioduk,  Higum^ne  dt  Saint -Jean  Ji  Patmos  (1020- 1 101)  — 
V.  Ekmoni  L'Ordinal  cqptc  {^fin\—\^  Clugmet  Vie  et  R6:its  dc 
rabb6  Daniel  dc  Sc<U  (suite) :  tcxtc  grec— P.  S,  Vailh*  R^rtoiw 
alphabet ique  des  inonasii^res  de  Palestine  (/»)  — F.  Nau  Opuscules 
Maronilcs  {fiii\ :  Vic  dc  Srfv^rc,  patriarchc  d'Aniinchc — H.  La««EHS 
Au  pa^s  des  Nosairis  {sttiW) — Melanges :  P.  RENAUDiif  Le  rnonast^ 
de  Sainte-Catherinc  au  Sinai — Bibliographie. 

Rom*   d'Hiiioirc  rt  de  LUliraturt   n/igirtnet,   July- August    1900 

(Vol.  X,  No.  4:    Paris,  74  Boulevard  Saint-Germain).     J.  Turukl 

I     L'escbatologie  &  la  fin  du  iv  sifetic ;    (3)  Probl^ttics  et  solutions — 

I      E.  JoXDAN  Ixs  promotions  dc  catdinaux  sous  Uibain  IV — A.  Loisv  La 

Samaritaine,  Jo.  vw  1-41 — J.  Simon  Chronique  biblique. 

September-October  1900  (Vol.  v,  Na  5).  J.  Turmel  Histoire 
de  rinterpriiaiion  de  I  Tim.  ii  4— A-  [..orsv  Le  pain  de  vie,  Jo.  vi 
33-59 — P-  Lkjav  Ancienne  philologie  ehrftienne,  i$96-i&99:  (14) 
Fondstion  et  organisation  des  tfglises  itytW;  (15)  Le  concile  de  Nio^e 
arArianisme — J.  Simon  Chromtjuc  biblique  (/wfr)—H.-M.  Hehmek 
^Kibrorijque  d'histoire  eccl^iastiquC. 

^H  (4}  German. 

^^'  Titohgisehe  Quariah^krift,  1900  iV'oL  Ixxxii,  Na  4:  Ravensburg, 
H.  Kill).  H.  KocN  Die  Ilusscrcntlassung  in  dcr  altcn  abendlandischcn 
Kirche— Funk.  Ncue  pairistische  Kunde — Rom  bold  Ober  den  Verfasser 

ider  Schnft  Ad  Nmatianum — Reviews — Analccta. 
Zcitsehrifi  fUr    Theoto^e   ttnd   X'inAe,   July  1900  {Vol.  x,   No.   4  : 
Tiibmgcn,  &c..  J.  C.    B.   Mohr).     Kolbing  Zur  Charakteriatik  dcr 
riKologie  Ziazendorf}— Kessler  Wunder  und  Causalitat. 

September  1900  {Vol.  x.  No.  5).     Knopf  Uebei  die  soziale 

isammcnseiEung  der  altestcn  heidcnchrisilichen  Gemeinden — Haller 

Pie  Einfiihrung  der   Mission  in  das  kjrchljche  Leben  -Wobucrmjn 

Das  Verhaltniss  der  Theolc^'e  zur  modcrnen  Wis^nschaft  und  ibre 

Stellung  im  Geumtrahmcn  der  Wij:ienschartcn. 

TTuiUegiuMe  StudienuMd  KrUiktn,  1900,  Na.4  {Gotha,  F.  A.  Penhe^). 
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KvssFX  Die  ncucn  hebraischen  Fragmcnte  des  Buclics  Jesus  Sirach 
und  ihre  Hctkunft — Kranickkeld  Dcr  Ged.intceiigang  in  der  Rede 
dcs  Stcphanus  ArL  vii  1-53  — K6hi,f.r  Uber  den  KinHuss  der  deuischen 
Rcfomialion  auf  das  Keformalionswcrk  tics  Johannia  Homer,  insbesoA' 
dexeauf  seine  Clottesdienstordnung—ScHMiD  Ein  Blick  in  die  Miiarbeit 
der  Gehildctcn  in  OrossbriUtnnien  an  der  Losung  der  naiurwissen- 
schaftlichen,  religiosen  und  philosophiaclien  Probleme  niit  besonderer 
Berucksichligung  der  Werke  des  Herjic^  von  Argyll — Notes  :  Zur 
li^xegcse  von  Rom.  ix  5 — Reviews:  Kirn  Die  Haupt probleme  dcs 
l-cbcns  Jesu — Loops  Nicholaus  Ludwig  von  Z-iitscndorfi  scin  Lcbcn 
und  Wirken. 

A'eite  kirchliehe  Zeitschri/t,  July  1900  (Vol.  xi.  No.  7:  Erlangcn  and 
Leipzig,  A.  Dcichert).  VoM  Burger  Todesamcigc  [on  Prof.  G. 
Hohhauser]— Th.  Kolde  Edward  Irving,  ein  biographiiicber  Essay 
icomlttdtd) — W.  Schmidt  Ethischc  Fragen — C  Stanc.k  Obct  Luther's 
Bwiehungen  2Ur  Thcologic  seines  Ordcns — V.  Scmultze  Ein  Nach- 
wort  zur  waldccWischcn  Konfimiationsordnung  vom  Jahrc  1539. 

August  1900  tVoI.  xi,  Na  8).  Vorwort  des  ncucn  Hcraus- 
gebers  [VV.  Evcelhardt]— HAtLER  Der  Bcgrifl"  der  ^Vicdcrgcburt 
nach  der  Scbrift— A.  Mkver  L)er  Glaube  Jesu  und  der  Glaube  an 
Jesum — W.  Schmidt  Ethische  Fragen  II. 

September  1900  (Voh  xi,  No.  9I.  L.  St.\.hun  Die  spiitere 
Philosophic  Schellings  und  Kuno  Fischers  Darstellung  dersetben  — 
MvLius  Das  Slreben  des  Menschcn  bezw.  Christen  nach  Wahrhcits- 
erlassung— E.  KoNic  Die  Hyperbel— E.  BrOse  Goetlves  Unter- 
haltungen  mit  dcm  Kanzler  Friedrich  von  Miiller. 

ZHischrift  fur  die  tteuttstamentHckt  Wissenseha/t  und  die  JCundt  des 
UrchrisSenlvmt  (Vol.  i.  No.  3  :  Giessen,  \.  Topelmann).  W.  Boussrr 
Die  Testamente  der  zwblf  Patriarchen,  II— H.  Achelis  Ein  gnosiischcs 
Grab  in  der  Nekropole  Kassia  zu  Sjiakus— W.  Soltau  Zur  Knistehung 
des  1.  Evangctiums— E.  Nestle  Miscetlen  :  (i)  Das  ncuc  Testament : 
(j)  '  Unscr  tiiglich  Brod ' :  (3)  Die  Fiinfteilung  im  Wcrk  Papias  und  im 
ersten  F.vangelium — E.  Preuschen  Ein  neues  Hilfsmittel  zum  Bibel- 
vcrstandn iss :  Codex  aureopurpureus  Parisinus :  Ardaf  IV  Esra.  ix  z6  und 
der  MonlanismiJS. 

Zeilichrifijhr Kinhengtschichtt  {Vol.  xxi,  No.  »:  tJotha,  F.  A.  Perthes). 
FiEBiG  Zur  Frage  nach  der  Disposition  des  Xi5>ur  irpit  'EMiirat  des 
Tatian— Draseke  Bischof  Anselm  von  Havclberg  und  seine  Gcsandt- 
schaftsreisen  nach  Eyxanz— PTLUcit-HARrrtrNr.  Anhang,  Gegner  und 
Hilfsmittel  Ludwigs  des  Bayern  in  scinem  Karapfe  mil  der  Kurie — 
Bauer  Die  Heidelbeiger  Disputation  Luthers.— AnaJecU:  Becker 
Aus  Ctithenet  Kirrhenvisiladons-Akien  von  1567— Neu  lieitrag  rur 
Geschicbie  des  Culibats  der  romisch-katboli^cben  Gci&llichcn. 
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BALAAM 

(A  Seraion  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxfotd  on  ihe  Twen^--tbird 
Sundajr  oAer  Trinitjr,  Nov.  iB,  1900.) 

'  BaliAin  aUo,  the  looUoayct,  iid  the  cbUdrcii  of  lanel  aUy  with  the  iword.' 
^Joshua  xili  11. 

The  character  of  Balaam  offers  us  an  enigma  which  has  always 
exercised  a  great  fascination  for  those  interested  in  the  analysis 
of  the  religious  life.  The  early  Christians,  following-  the  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  saw  in  him  the  type  of  the  false  teacher,  greedy  of 
gain,  enticing  to  immorality ;  and  when  similar  teachers  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Church  Ihcy  were  denounced  as  '  following  the 
way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  who  loved  the  hire  of  wTorg- 
doing'  (2  P.  ii  15),  'they  ran  riotously  in  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
hire*  (Jude  11  cf.  Rev.  ii  14).  To  Bishop  Bmler  the  character 
seemed  to  present  the  type  of  self-deceit,  the  case  of  a  man  who 
loi^  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  yet  to  live  tlie  life  of 
the  unrighteous:  of  one  who  refuses  to  listen  to  the  hrsi  clear 
dictates  of  conscience  that  a  thing  is  wrong,  and  tries  to  make  a 
composition  with  the  Almighty,  and  to  persuade  himself  that 
irhal  he  knows  to  be  wrong  may  after  all  be  right,  'he  wanted 

do  what  he  knew  to  be  vcrj-  wicked  and  contrary  to  the 
command  of  God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  restraints 
which  he  could  not  entirely  get  over;  he  therefore  casts  about 

ways  to  reconcile  this  wickedness  with  his  duty'.' 


VOL.  ir. 


Butler's  Stnuoui  vii. 
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And  in  the  great  religious  stirring  which  moved  English 
minds  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was 
scarcely  one  leader  of  thought  who  did  not  turn  back  to  look  at 
this  strange  religious  leader  aiid  to  endeavour  to  interpret  hi$ 
motives. 

Mr.  Newman  saw  in  it  the  story  of  obedience  without  love. 
Balaam  was  the  highly-gifted  man.  who  yet  in  the  main  is  on  the 
side  of  God's  enemies, '  his  end  was  not  to  plctse  God,  but  to 
keep  straight  with  him,  he  wa<;  not  content  with  ascertaining 
God's  will;  but  he  attempted  to  change  it';  'his  endeavour 
was  not  to  please  God,  but  to  please  self  without  displeasing 
GodV 

Dr.  Arnold's  interpretation  i.s  closely  allied  to  this.  Balaam 
was  one  who  had  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  graces  : 
he  was  one  who  set  up  his  idols  in  his  heart  and  yet  went  to 
enquire  of  God  ;  and  so  God  answered  him  according  to  his 
idols ;  and  he  was  sent  upon  a  course  from  which  he  could  not 
turn  back,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  his  death  ^. 

Mr.  Kcblc  more  simply  follow."!  the  lead  of  tlie  New  Testament 
writers,  and  sees  in  his  ruin  the  result  of  avarice : 

No  stin  or  star  so  bright 

In  all  the  world  of  light 
Ihat  they  should  draw  to  Heaven  his  downward  eye : 

He  hears  the  Almighty's  word, 

He  sees  th«  .Angel's  sword. 
Yet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  Iteasure  lie*. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dcni-son  Maurice,  in  a  sermon  which  shows  much 
greater  insight  into  the  historical  problem  of  the  narrative,  treats 
him  as  the  heatlicn  seer  to  whom  God  really  speaks,  and  who 
yet  becomes  a  false  prophet  because  he  has  been  ruined  by  the 
Gcnse  of  his  own  strange  power  of  insight,  which  he  has  tried 
to  strengthen  by  charms  and  divinations,  until  the  spiritual  has 
become  unreal  to  him,  and  material  things  have  grown  to  be  of 
the  strongest  attraction.  So  God  strives  to  educate  him  by 
permitting  liim  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  own  self-will ;  by  lifting 
him  out  of  him-sclf  by  the  sight  of  a  righteous  nation;  yet  he 


i 


'  Newman,  Patvchia!  StrmoHs  iv  pp.  jj,  ^■^,  35. 

'  ArnoW,  Strmvts  Chufty  ok  Iht  Inltrpntattot  o/Serifilntr  p.  5^ 

■   nt  CAruHnUM  Ytar.    The  Second  Sunday  a^r  Eofltcr. 
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falls  back  and  his  lang:uagc  is  the  utterance  of  a  melancholy 
spirit,  conscious  that  he  is  not  true  to  himself. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Robertson,  taking  selfishness  as  the  root  of  his 
hollowncss,  dwells  on  the  perversion  of  great  gifts  by  ambition 
aod  avarice  and  the  perversion  of  the  conscience  by  insincerity*. 

AM  find  a  puzzle  hard  to  read :  '  Good  God,'  cries  Bbhop 
Butler, '  what  an  inconsistency,  what  a  perplexity  is  here ! '  *  It 
Was  an  almost  inconceivable  character,'  writes  Archbishop 
Benson,  'one  dramatist  only  has  e^■e^  lived  who  could  have 
traced  all  the  windings  of  a  spirit  so  lofty  and  so  depraved, 
throogh  light  so  intense  and  through  shadow  so  death  ly^' 

Now  when  we  feci  this  perplexity,  we  arc  tempted  to  welcome 
a  solution  which  is  held  out  to  us  by  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  according  to  which  three  different  accounts  have 
been  combined  to  form  the  present  narrative.  There  is  the 
Elohistic  account,  according  to  which  Balaam  is  a  selfish,  grasping 
man,  coveting  the  rewards  of  Babk,  .ind  only  restrained  from 
taking  them  by  sordid  fear  of  God,  content  to  know  God's  will, 
yet  trjnng  by  every  means  to  cajole  God  into  changing  his  mind: 
there  is  the  Jehovistic  account,  in  which  Balaam  acts  up  to  his  light 
with  perfect  consistency*  and  is  loyal  to  Jehovah :  and  there  is 
also  the  Priestly  account,  in  which  he  is  the  Midianite  soothsayer, 
the  wicked  counsellor  who  persuaded  his  people  to  .seduce  the 
Israelites  by  means  of  immoral  rites*.  We  gratefully  accept 
this  analysis  as  explaining  many  minor  inconsistencici ;  and  we 
recognize  that  each  writer  has  emphasized  one  feature  of  the 
character;  but  when  we  are  asked  further  to  believe  that  the 
writers  are  dealing  with  two  if  not  three  different  men,  we  must 
hesitate  very  much  to  accept  such  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
howc\'cr  plausible.  We  liavc  to  face  the  fact  that  there  arc  not 
only  three  different  traditions,  but  that  the  compiler  of  JE 
combined  the  first  two  so  closely  that  they  arc  almost  inextricable, 
and  that  the  ultimate  compiler  of  the  Hcxatcuch,  perhaps  with  3 
deeper  in-sight  into  human  nature  than  some  of  his  modern 
interpreters,  has  had  no  scruple  in  combining  tlie  three  and 


*  Pafriattht  and  Lairgktrs  of  Ott  O.  T.  xiL 

*  Sennana.     fourth  Serioiv,  v. 

*  Archb»hop  Btason,  Fiahm  of  tint  p.  isfi. 

■  Siiinmvii«l  rrom  Mailings,  DttUmtaty  x^lkt  BMt  *.v. 
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treating  them  all  as  features  of  one  and  the  same  character ;  nor 
did  Bishop  Butler  with  all  his  sense  of  the  inconsistency  and 
perplexity  of  the  character  ever  doubt  for  a  moment  that  this 
inconsistency  is  truly  human.  The  terrible  warning  of  the 
character  remains,  then,  still  untouched,  an  awful  lesson  to  all 
religious  men  who  hold  parley  with  suggestions  of  avarice:  an 
appalling  portrait  of  the  double* hearted  man  unstable  in  all  his 
ways ;  a  warning  especially  to  the  preacher  that  no  beauty  of 
utterance,  however  flawlessly  beautiful,  no  heralding  of  truth  to 
others,  however  unqualifiedly  true,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  man 
from  being  himself  a  casuway. 

Yet  while  the  story  has  all  this  ethical  interest,  my  present 
purpose  is  to  suggest  tliat  the  ethical  interest  was  essentially 
subordinate  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator  and  in  the  permanent 
lesson  of  the  narrative.  The  primary  interest  Is  rot  ethical  but 
religious:  the  narrative  is  not  a  .study  in  ethics,  but  an  episode 
in  the  history  of  comparative  religion:  Balaam  comes  before  us 
as  a  type  of  a  lower  religion  which  confront";  that  of  Jehovah, 
which  fails  to  conquer  it,  and  which  stands  condemned  for  ever. 
The  New  Testament  counterpart  of  Balaam  is  not  so  much  Judas 
Iscariot  as  Simon  Magus, — he  too  a  soothsayer,  he  too  one  to 
whom  they  all  gave  heed  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  he  too 
attracted  by  a  higher  religion,  he  too  with  a  heart  not  right  with 
God  but  bent  on  avarice,  he  loo,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted, 
falling  back  from  the  highest  that  he  sees  and  becoming  a  source 
of  danger  and  corruption  to  the  tme  believers.  And  the  New 
Testament  antithesis  to  Balaam  is  Saul— himself  the  representa- 
tive of  that  which  has  become  a  lower  religion  in  the  contrasted 
glory  of  Christianity,  himself  half  seeing  the  greater  glory  of  the 
higher  and  kicking  against  the  pricks,  himself  journeying  to 
destroy  the  representatives  of  the  higher,  himself  arrested  in  his 
journey  by  a  message  from  heaven  ;  but  kc  listens  whole-heartedly 
to  the  message,  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  ail  for  the  higher,  and 
the  higher  passes  into  his  nature,  and  moulds  it  from  the  very 
centre. 

Balaam  then  represents  Gentile  religion :  he  is  essentially  that 
which  my  text  calls  him,  the  utirrts  and  not  the  irpoi^^Ttis,  he  is  the 
soothsayer,  whose  fame  spreads  throughout  the  East,  who  has  a 
supernatural  power  to  bless  and  to  curse,  to  whom  ambassadors 
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come  with  the  rewards  of  cliviimtion  in  their  hands,  who  xakcs 
his  post  on  the  inountiin  top  whence  his  curse  may  be  cffeciivci 
uho  goes  out  to  meet  with  enchantments,  to  whom  the  Elohtm 
apeak.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  is  also  regarded  as  doing  Jehovah's 
"fork:  the  angel  of  Jehovah  meets  him  and  jchovah  also  speaks 
through  his  lips  ;  and  this  may  either  be  explained  by  the 
common  supposition  that  a  tradition  of  the  true  God  lingered  in 
the  eastern  country  from  which  he  came,  or,  perhaps  more  likely, 
the  later  Jchwistic  narrator  has  felt  how  truly  Jchovah  had  used 
Balaam  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  we  have  his  later  but  truer 
way  of  describing  what  really  happened.  Gentile  religion,  with 
its  instincts  that  point  to  a  true  God,  though  they  have  not  yet 
Icamt  to  worship  Him,  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  true 
religion,  and  against  its  will  is  made  to  bc^r  witness  to  its 
essential  truth.  It  is  the  '  testimonium  animac  naturah'tcr 
ChrisLtanae.' 

Let  mc  illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  mctliod  of  Balaam's  inspiration  is  Gentile  and  noi 
Jewish.  The  description  of  it  is  very  noble,  but  it  is  that  of 
the  entranced  seer: 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  saith, 
The  man  vhose  eye  was  closed  snith : 
He  saiih,  which  heareth  the  words  of  God, 
Which  sceih  the  vbion  of  the  Almighiy, 
Falling  down,  and  having  his  eyes  open. 

Such  3  description  draws  nearer  to  a  mechanical  than  to 
a  dynamical  view  of  inspiration,  and  so  Josephus  interprets  it, 
for  he  makes  Balaam  say  to  Balak  'The  Spirit  of  God  causes 
to  utter  words  such  as  he  wills,  ant!  spetches  'Mthout  our 
knoteU/fge  ...  for  when  he  has  entered  into  us,  nothing  that  is 
Lin  us  is  any  longer  eur  mvn  '.' 

There  is  surely  a  real  line  which  separates  this  from  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  prophet  as  the  friend  of  God,  to  whom  he 
telleth  his  secrets,  the  essential  characteristic  of  whom  is  'moral 
converse  with  Jchovali.'  Balaam's  attitude  before  Balak,  high 
and  courageous  as  it  is,  is  not  the  attitude  of  Isaiah  before  Ahaz 
Q\  of  Jeremiah  before  jehoiachim  or  of  John  the  Baptist  before 

>  Ant.  IV  vi  J. 
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Herod,  but  rather  of  Teircsias  before  Oedipus,  stni^Iing  to 
keep  back  the  prediction  that  mast  give  offence,  yet  forced 
against  his  will  to  utter  it.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  as  the 
narrative  proceeds  the  hcathcii  clement  falLt  off,  and  Balaam 
approaches  nearer  to  the  true  prophet.  'And  when  Balaam  saw 
that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  the 
other  times,  to  meet  with  enchantments;  but  he  set  his  face 
toward  the  wilderness,'  i.e.  he  looked  down  upon  the  tents 
of  Israel,  seeking  no  charms  but  drawing  his  inspiration  for  the 
future  from  the  facts  of  the  present:  yet  his  subsequent  history 
shows  how  little  any  real  change  had  entered  into  his  soul. 

Origen  notes  that  the  Lord  is  said  to  put  a  word  into  the 
mouth  of  Balaam  and  not  into  his  heart ;  and  though  this  verbal 
critidsm  could  not  be  pressed,  it  points  to  a  very  real  truth,  that 
Balaam's  own  essential  character  remains  untouched  by  the 
revelation  of  which  he  is  the  oi^n.  When  the  whole  incident 
was  over,  Balaam  *  rose  up  and  went  and  returned  to  his  place ' 
the  same  man  as  he  had  come,  returning  to  the  same  place 
whence  he  had  come.  That  wisdom  which  '  in  all  ages  entering 
into  holy  souls  raaketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets '  had 
not  entered  into  him;  he  returned  to  his  place,  a  soothsayer  still, 
with  an  unconverted  heart. 

But  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  docs  not  stand  alone  as 
marking  the  heathen  type  of  religion.  The  venal  character 
of  the  soothsayer,  the  rewards  of  divination  carried  to  him, 
the  promise  to  promote  him  to  very  great  honour,  find  a  parallel 
not  in  the  true  Jewish  prophet  but  in  the  Greek  fLii/tit  so  often 
denounced  for  his  venality  in  the  Greek  tragedians.  And  side 
by  side  with  this  venality  of  the  prophet  goes  {how  truly!)  the 
thought  of  the  venality  of  God.  There  is  a  striking  parallel 
between  the  presents  offered  to  the  seer, — the  re\\'ards  of  divina- 
tion, the  offer  of  promotion,  the  mission  of  the  elders  of  Moab 
and  the  elders  of  Midian,  the  second  mission  of  princes  more  and 
more  honourable  than  they, — with  the  sacrifices  offered  from 
higher  and  higher  heights  to  tempt  Jehovsh  to  give  his  curse. 
Yet  here,  too,  it  is  striking  to  notice  how  Balaam  himself  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  truth  gradually  drops  the  heathen 
conception  and  rises  to  a  nobler  view  of  God.  At  first  he  calls 
on  Balak  to  build  him  the  seven  altars,  and  to  prepare  seven 
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ballocles  and  seven  rams:  together  with  Balak  he  ofCers  on 
every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram  :  and  he  pleads  this  as  a  ground 
of  prevailing  with  God.  '  I  have  prepared  the  seven  altars  and 
I  have  offered  up  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar  '  (xxiil  1  -4). 
On  the  next  occaaioa  Balak  alone  builds  the  altars  and  offers  the 
bollock  and  the  ram,  and  Ualaam  no  longer  pleads  this  before 
God  (i4-'6).  On  Ihc  third  occasion  he  calls  again  upon  Ualak 
to  build  the  attars  and  to  make  the  offerings,  but  he  himself 
goes  Dot  as  at  other  times  to  meet  with  enchantments,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him  ('^9 — xxiv  i).  On  the  last  occasion 
there  arc  no  altars  built,  no  bullocks  or  rams  offered.  The 
d^rading  thought  that  God  can  be  bribed  by  a  few  more 
oJTcrings  is  burnt  out  of  Ats  soul  at  least,  though  it  remains 
with  the  king  and  the  princes  of  Moab,  and  stamps  the  whole 
iQCtdcnt  with  the  stamp  of  heathenism. 

No  less  clearly-marked  is  the  heathen  conception  of  the  ciuse 
of  the  soothsayer.  Students  of  Arabic  mythology  tell  us  how 
strong  was  the  belief  among  the  Arabian  tribes  in  what  has 
been  called  the  '  Fetich -power  of  the  uttered  word,"  and  how 
elaborately  organized  the  method  for  pronouncing  it.  The 
poet-seer  was  stationed  at  a  sacred  place,  at  a  moment  of 
religious  ser\'icc ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the 
powerful  spirits  of  evil,  and  in  their  strength  to  have  power 
10  force  the  God  to  do  his  will.  Then  in  rhythmic  chant  he 
uttered  his  solemn  imprecation :  in  the  exact  Arabian  phrase 
he  shot  forth  'the  .arrows  of  the  night,*  and  so  realistic  was 
the  belief  in  them  that  the  man  against  whom  they  were  aimed 
was  supposed  to  be  only  able  to  escape  tlicm  by  lying  down 
^^  on  his  side  till  they  had  passed  by'.  And  Philo's  description 
^■of  Balaam  is  worth  quoting  in  this  context  as  sliowing  the  Jewish 
^^  tradition  of  the  terror  felt  ofhim.  '  He  was  renowned  above  all 
^^men  for  his  experience  as  a  diviner  and  a  prophet,  as  he  had  in 
^Bmany  instances  foretold  to  many  people  incredible  and  most 
'  important  events:  for  on  one  occasion  he  had  predicted  heavy 
rain  to  one  nation  at  the  height  of  summer  ;  to  Rnothcr  a  drought 
and  burning  heat  in  the  middle  of  winter  ...  he  had  predicted 
the  inundations  of  rivers  or  their  falling  greatly  and  becoming 
dried  up,  and  the  departure  of  pestilential  disease  and  ten 
'  a.  Gtilduher,  Abhandli*Hg*n  mur  itraA.  PkHoJog    |i[>.  313-44. 
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thousand  other  things  ...  his  glory  had  spread  everywhere 
and  was  continually  incrcaang'.'  Now  wc  know  from  Greek 
Tragedy  and  Greek  History  the  power  of  a  curse  to  impose 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  to  bring  its  fulfilment  with 
it ;  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  whet  effect  it  mi^ht  have  had 
upon  Ismel's  history  had  there  been  known  to  have  been  uttered 
over  it  the  curse  of  the  most  famous  of  Oriental  seers,  a  curse 
such  as  lay  upon  the  houses  of  Helops  and  Alcmaeon ,-  but  theirs 
was  at  least  a  r^htcous  curse,  a  curse  upon  unnatural  vice,  upon 
filial  ingratitude,  upon  impiety :  this  curse  implies  a  far  lower 
conception.  It  ia  a  curse,  arbitrary,  capricious,  purchased  by 
money :  it  is  the  curse  of  the  weaker  against  the  stronger, 
because  he  is  the  stronger ;  tt  is  the  curse  which  strives  by 
artificial  methods  to  undermine  God's  natural  differences  between 
mankind  ;  it  is  parallel  to  the  love-charms  by  which  lovers  have 
striven  again  and  again,  aye  and  are  said  to  strive  still  in  parts 
of  Christian  England,  to  destroy  their  rivals.  AU  that  is  meant 
by  magic,  by  witchcraft,  by  the  fascination  of  the  evil  eye  is 
here  arrayed  against  Israel  and  fails.  The  nation  goes  forward 
on  its  way  free  from  the  terror  of  the  magic  curse,  and  in 
the  strength  of  this  escape  a  later  prophet  is  bold  to  scorn 
the  magic  of  Babylon,  even  though  the  king  himself  'stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  way,  and  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro 
and  consulted  the  teraphim  and  looked  in  the  liver'  {Ezek. 
xxi  ai). 

My  ne)ct  illustratinn  I  hazard  with  more  diffidence,  but  it  has 
long  seemed  to  me  that  this  ts  the  right  point  of  view  from  which 
to  look  upon  the  incident  of  the  ass  speaking  with  human  voice. 
With  the  exception  of  the  speech  of  the  serpent  in  the  book  of 
Gcnesi>i,  this  is  the  only  incident  In  the  Bible  in  which  an 
animal  is  made  to  speak,  and  this  incident  occurs  when  a  veil 
is  drawn  back  and  wc  get  a  glimpse  into  Gentile  religions.  Wc 
arc  in  the  region  of  all  the  folk-lore  that  abounds  in  animal 
speech ;  we  are  in  the  region  again  of  auguries  and  auspices, 
in  which  God  was  supposed  to  reveal  his  will  through  the  cries 
or  movements  of  animals,  the  animal  being  supposed  to  know 
what  he  tells  to  man*.  There  may  even  be  a  conscious  antithesis 

'  Oh  the  Lift  o/Alof^s  i  48, 

'  Roltcrtsan  Smith,  Hfltgion  aflig  Sfmilts  LecL  iii  uid  note  A. 
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hinted  at  in  the  narrative :  it  is  the  prophet  who  is  accustomed 
to  go  out  to  meet  the  bird-omens,  its  avif^imiirw  row  i>lw»ws 
ixxiv  i),  to  whom  an  ass  ^eaks:  perhaps,  too,  a  touch  of 
trooy,  afterwards  drawn  out  by  St.  Peter:  the  famous  seer  is 
rebuked  by  his  own  ass,  '  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's 
voice  stayed  the  madness  of  the  prophet*  (2  P.  ii  16). 
When  AchiUcs  reproached  his  war-horses  for  leaving  the  body 

|of  Patroclus  dead  upon  the  Trojan  plain.  Homer  telU  that 
Hcrf  gifted  the  swift-footed  Xanthus  witfi  a  human  voice,  and 
he  foretold  the  death  of  his  master  (//.  xix  400) :  and  Livy  tells 
us  that  Rome  tfas  once  startled  because,  before  Cnerus  Domitius 
left  for  his  province,  one  of  his  oxen  uttered  the  warning,  Roma, 

^axve  libi  (Liv.  xxxv  21). 

Now  while  the  stor^'  of  Balaam's  ass  rises  above  these  iLlustra* 
tions  in  its  ethical  purpose,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  same  category 
of  events.  Theologians  have  never  agreed  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  literally.  We  :uc  free  to  rationalize  it,  if  we  will,  and 
to  say  that  as  Balaam  was  going  on  his  journey,  with  his  con- 
science ill  at  ease  abuut  his  Uisk,  the  ass  stumbled  and  shied 
at  some  real  danger;  that  there  was  something  unusual  in  its 

^Aartlcd  cry,  some  appealing  protesting  look  In  the  eyes;  and  that 

rthcsc  spoke  to  the  uneasy  conscience  with  as  clear  a  voice  as  any 
with  which  man  ever  spake.  This  is  the  essential  lesson  of  tl^t- 
incidcnt;  that  when  man  is  untrue  to  his  conscience  the  instiucts 
of  mere  animals  rebuke  him,  and  God  can  use  even  them  lo 
convey  a  real  truth  to  the  sinner's  conscience.  The  very  same 
lesson  was  applied  afterwards  to  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  in 
the  first  words  of  Isaiah  (i  3J, '  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  and 
the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 
doth  not  consider.'  The  amount  of  belief  that  we  place  in  the 
narrative  is  not  parallel  to  the  amount  of  belief  which  we  place 
in  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord  (God  forbid),  nor  even  in  other 
miracles  wrought  wilhin  the  sphere  of  Re\'c!ation  and  recorded 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  tt  depends  upon  the  answer  which 
Kt  give  to  the  question  whether  we  bcHcvc  in  the  Divine 
Dispensation  of  Paganism,  whether  we  arc  willing  to  sweep 
away  all  tbc  methods  of  divining  the  future  which  heathen 
nations  have  used  as  mere  superstition,  or  whether  we  believe 
that  in  them,  too,  God  did  not  leave  Himself  without  witness. 
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This  however  is  aa  incident  in  the  main  narrative.  The 
^jttscntial  point  of  that  is  that,  as  Israel  is  marching  forward  to 
'bs  inheritance,  the  forces  of  heathenism,  its  religion  and  its 
immoralities,  arc  marshalled  to  bar  the  way.  The  venal  sccr, 
the  venal  conception  of  God,  the  divinations  and  enchantments, 
the  arbitrary  curse,  the  immoral  rites,  all  combine  to  stop  the 
true  development  of  the  righteous  nation  and  they  ail  fail. 
This  is  precisely  the  u'ay  in  which  the  incident  is  appealed  to,  as 
one  of  the  great  acts  of  God's  deliverance  of  his  people,  by  the 
prophet  Micah: 

'  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ?  and  wherein  have 
1  wearied  thcc  ?  t&itify  against  me.  For  I  brought  thee  up  out 
bf  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  thee  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage;  and  I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam. 
O  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab  consulted, 
and  wlial  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him;  remember  from 
Shittim  unto  Gilgal,  that  ye  may  know  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
Lord"  (vi  3-5). 

Bui  these  heathen  conceptions  not  only  fail  to  conquer 
the  true :  but  also  by  their  failure  they  stand  condemned 
as  parts  of  true  religion.  The  incident  may  in  this  respect  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  there  the  heathen 
conception  of  human  sacrifice  seems  to  be  on  the  pulnt  of  being 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  Judaism:  the  true  element  In  it,  the 
surrender  of  our  best  to  God,  is  drawn  out  from  it  and  has 
Jehovah's  blessing  pronounced  over  it,  but  the  cruelty  is  put 
aside  and  rejected  for  ever  out  of  Jewish  sacrificial  thought 
Here  other  great  heathen  conceptions  draw  into  close  contact 
with  Judaism.  The  revelation  of  God's  will  through  animals  is 
treated  with  respect  as  a  reality  in  heathenism,  but  it  is  never 
taken  up  into  Judaism  ;  though  the  appeal  to  animal  instinct,  on 
which  it  is  grounded,  remains.  The  conception  of  the  entranced 
seer  lifted  out  of  himself  into  meclianical  prediction  and  into 
power  to  read  and  influence  the  future,  this  too  is  used  by 
Jehovah,  its  truth  of  insight  is  recognized ;  but  it  is  stripped 
of  everything  fanciful,  capricious,  malignant,  of  all  that  is  ^donp^f 
Kol  rapaxHifs ;  such  power,  if  on  Jehovah's  side,  can  only  be  used 
in  conformity  with  Jehovah's  laws.  The  kernel  of  the  narrative 
lies  in  two  great  oracles  of  Balaam  : 
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God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  He ; 
Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent. 

'That  condemns  for  ever  the  idea  that  God's  judgments  can  be 
boi^ht  off  by  external  sacrifices. 
And  again : 

Surely  tltere  is  no  encbantment  against  Jacob, 
Neither  is  there  any  divinaiion  against  Israel; 

^Or  perhaps  it  may  be  transbtcd  : 

Surely  there  is  no  encbantment  in  (ct  3w'M)  Jacob, 
Neither  is  there  any  divination  in  (or  ivM)  IsraeL 

That  condemns  all  sorcery  and  witchcraft  among  the  Jews. 

The  Lcvitical  law  '  Neither  shall  ye  use  enchantments  nor 
practise  augury'  (Lev.  xix  i6)  is  the  expression  of  the  lesson 
taught  by  this  incident.  Witchcraft  skulks  hcnccrorth  in  the 
holes  and  corners  of  the  land,  like  the  home  of  the  witch  of 
Eodor,  and  the  Hook  of  Proverbs  sums  up  the  belief  in  the 
powerlcssness  of  the  magical  curse  when  it  says ; 

As  the  spanow  in  her  wandering,  as  the  swallow  in  her  flying, 
So  the  curse  that  is  causeless  lighteih  not  {xxvi  3). 

An  interesting  parallel  lias  been  quoted  from  later  Jewish 
history.  When,  about  tlie  year  64  B.C.,  Hyrcanus  was,  with  the 
help  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas,  warring  against  Aristobulus 
and  besieging  him  in  Jerusalem,  the  soldiers  in  the  besiegers' 
cunp  seized  upon  Onias,  a  righteous,  God-loving  Jew,  who  was 
beld  in  high  esteem  because  his  prayers  had  brought  rain  in  time 
of  drought,  and  tried  to  compel  him  to  utter  solemn  curses 
against  Aristobulua  and  his  party.  But  he  refused  to  invoke 
God's  curse  in  a  civil  war  in  which  neither  party  seemed  to  him 
in  the  r^ht:  'O  Gotl,  King  of  the  Uaivcrsc."  he  prayed,  'since 
those  who  stand  with  mc  are  thy  people  and  those  who  arc 
beai^cd  are  thy  priests,  I  pray  thee  neither  to  listen  to  the 
wish  of  those  against  these,  nor  to  accomplish  that  which  these 
ask  for  against  those ;'  and  the  wicked  among  the  Jews  stoned  htm 
to  death '.  The  venal  seer,  the  venal  conception  of  God,  the 
malignant  curse,  the  use  of  animal  speech  as  the  organ  of  the 
>ivine  voice,  these  pass  for  ever  out  of  the  things  which  have 

'  Joae^iua,  ^nl,  XIV  ii  1,  i]uo'led  by  Guliiiiher  ubimfra. 
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charms  or  terror  for  the  true  Jew,  out  of  the  purview  of  true 
religion.  Centuries  after,  when  the  children  of  Israel  returned 
from  a  later  contact  with  Eastern  religions,  and  when  ihey  tried 
to  purify  their  own  religion :  'they  read  in  tlie  book  of  Moses  in 
the  audience  of  the  people ;  and  therein  was  found  written,  that 
an  Ammonite  and  a  Moabite  should  not  enter  into  the  assembly 
of  God  for  ever;  because  they  met  not  the  children  of  Israel  with 
bread  and  with  water,  but  hired  Balaam  against  them  to  curse 
them:  howbeit  our  God  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  heard  the  law,  that  ihey  separated 
frmM  Israel  all  the  mixed  multitude '  (Neh.  xiii  1-3). 

The  incident  when  viewed  in  this  light  is  not  only  one  of  great 
historical  interest,  but  also  of  spiritual  appeal ;  for  it  is  a  per- 
manent challenge  to  ourselves  to  consider  whether  the  heathen 
conceptions  of  religion  which  arc  herein  condemned  arc  still  alive 
in  the  world  without  or  lurking  even  in  our  own  hearts.  In  our  own 
hearts,  the  venal  cowardice  which  would  sacrifice  truth  through 
dread  of  unpopularity;  the  prayer  which  strives  to  wrest  from  God 
an  answer  which  shall  suit  our  self-will  and  bribe  him  with  offer- 
ings to  undo  the  consequences  of  our  ill-doings ;  the  prayer  which 
is  said  mechanically,  as  a  formula  learnt  in  childhood,  but  never 
prayed  with  the  mind  of  the  grown-up  man  ;  the  materialistic 
conception  of  Sacraments  as  operative  in  themselves  ;  the  desire 
of  jealousy  to  malign  and  undermine  those  whose  superiority 
clashes  with  ourselves;  the  refusal  to  recognize  righteousness 
outside  our  own  circle  ;  the  claim  to  special  inspiration  for 
suggestions  coming  suddenly,  capriciously,  semi-rationally;  the 
religion  that  touches  our  emotion  or  our  intellect  without  bracing 
our  will :  all  and  each  of  these  is  akin  to  the  heathen  conceptions 
which  wcTc  condemned  in  contrast  with  the  worship  of  Israel; 
and  how  much  more  therefore  with  the  religion  oi  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  in  that,  the  Holy  Spirit,  rooted  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  Personality,  should  send  out  its  forces  through  all  the  regions 
in  which  Personality  acts,  in  will,  in  emotion  or  in  intellect ;  it 
should  make  prayer  the  utterance  of  a  son's  heart  asking  to  know 
his  Father's  wil!  and  setting  himself  to  do  it ;  it  should  make  us 
look  out  upon  the  facts  of  life  and  of  the  world,  and  watching 
their  tendencies  try  to  mould  them  to  the  Father's  purpose ;  it 
welcomes  goodness  wherever  seen;    it  makes  us   rise  in  the 
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Sacraments  to  meet,  and  to  be  refreshed  by,  the  real  presence 
of  its  own  spiritual  source :  it  sends  each  communicant  away 
from  Communion  a  stronger,  more  conscious,  more  dependent 
PeisonaJity. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  wider  world  without,  we  see  how  many 

millions  of  mankind  have  failed  to  rise  as  yet  above  the'^e  heathen 

conceplrons  in  their  crudest  form.     The  natives  of  Africa  urged 

on  to  war  by  thctr  medicine-men  ;  the  hosts  of  the  Mahdi  rushing 

inaspirit  of  fatalism  and  at  the  guidance  of  half-mad  dervishes 

against  our  forces  ;  the  most  recent  movement  in  China  with  the 

religious  initiation  of  its  members,  and  their  superstitious  faith 

that  ibey  bear  a  charmed  life ' :  probe  each  of  these  and  you  will 

fiudietigion  no  whit  higher  than  in  the  subjects  of  Balak.     Are 

we  going  to  acquiesce  in  this  ?  or  is  our  only  weapon  going  to  be 

liie  sword  of  the  Israelites  for  dealing  with  it?    Shall  we  not 

nther  win  them  to  a  higher  faith  by  the  exhibition  of  a  truer 

j'tisticc  and  more  perfect  righteousness  before  their  eyes  ?     Shall 

we  not  reconsider  and  refurbish  and  reinforce  our  missionary 

wcapcos,  and  wield  more  effectually  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 

which  is  the  Word  of  God  ?  And  though  things  lower  dark  upon 

the  coming  century,  yet  we  will  have  hope  enough  to  take  upon 

our  own  lips  with  a  willing  faith  and  with  a  deeper  understanding 

the  oracle  which  was  wrested  from  the  half*coiiscious  Gentile 

joothsaycr: 

I  see  bim,  but  not  now: 

I  beliolil  liim,  but  not  nigh  : 

There  shall  come  fonh  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 

And  shall  smite  through  Che  corners  of  Moab, 

And  brtak  down  all  the  ions  of  tumuli. 

Walter  Lock. 

'  Cf.  Sir  Robot  Hart  In  Th*  Fottitightfy  Rtvitw,  Nev.  1900,  p.  77 :  *  SometlitnK 
n'n  t«  kypirotisoa  or  mcanicrisiii  sccins  conacctcd  with  Boxer  initiation  snd  action : 
'tcncnUxmbow  10  ihc  souih-cast.  rcdic  certain  niysticnl  sentences,  nnd  then  with 
'Iwd  vyn  UM  on  Ihrir  backs  :  arcer  this  tbe;-  nriMc,  cyea  gltucd  and  ilariiig, 
PWmed  tttihc  alrcngth  and  agilttjp  of  maniac*,  raoiiDl  tr«cs  and  wallt,  aQd  wictd 
'*'«rdtaiul  !{)«»»  in  a  way  that  they  arc  luubk  to  at  any  other  tiaa.' 
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CHRISTIAN  PALESTINIAN  LITERATURE. 


[The  subitance  of  thit  P&per  was  read  at  the  OrienUl  Congress  or  1699  at  Rome] 

Those  who  worU  at  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa* 
meiit  are  familiar  with  the  symbol  syr'",  which  stands  for  what 
was  once  generally  called  the  'Jerusalem  Syriac"  versioa  The 
language  in  which  this  version  is  written  is  a  dialect  of  Aramaic, 
differing  from  tlie  Syriac  of  Edessa,  and  very  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Samaritans  and  the  Palestinian  Jews  before  Arabic 
became  ihc  common  speech  of  the  East.  But  the  origin  and 
hi.'^tory  of  the  Christian  Palestinian  dialect  is  a  comparatively 
unexplored  region,  although  the  study  of  it  seems  in  many  ways 
attracti\-e.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  in  the  Palestinian 
Churches  we  were  investigating  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity; we  might  fancy  that  we  were  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
communities  founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  still  speaking  their 
language.  Although  the  hope  is  scaixcly  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  yet  the  study  of  this  by-way  of  Christian  literature  does 
certainly  present  several  points  of  interest.  In  any  case  the 
value  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  to  us  for  critical  and  cxcgctical 
purposes  very  greatly  depends  on  our  knowledge  of  the  dale  of 
the  translation,  and  of  the  influences  to  which  the  MS5  of  the 
translation  were  likely  to  have  been  exposed. 

It  is  only  through  the  discoveries  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  we  are  able  to  speak  of  a  Christian 
Palestinian  LiuraUtrr.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Gospel  Lectionary 
prcscr\-cd  in  the  Vatican  was  the  only  monument  of  the  dialect 
known  to  scholars.  This  MS  was  first  described  in  the  Asscmanis' 
Catalogue  (Cod.  Vat.  Syr.  xix);  it  had  belonged  to  the  old 
Vatican  collection,  but  how  it  found  its  way  thither  does  not 
seem  to  be  certainly  known.  Now  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  wholly  different  state  of  things.  We  have  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  edited  by  the  late  Prof. 
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|.  F.  N.  Land,  of  Leiden ;  other  MSS  and  fragments  have  been 
at  Mount  Siiui ;  while  from  Kgypt  wc  have  many 
poluDpsest  leaves  out  of  the  Cairo  Gcniza  deposited  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  the  British 
Hufcum,  together  with  a  couple  of  very  late  MSS  of  uncertain 
origin.  It  is  possible  now  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
cwious  literature  and  of  the  communities  which  made  u.sc  of  it. 

Bie  extant  documents  consist  of  Biblical  MSS,  Lectionaries, 
Scnice  Books,  Hymns,  Homilies,  and  Lives  of  Saints ;  in  other 
words,  such  books  as  would  be  required  for  the  public  ser\Mces 
of  I  Christian  community.  I  do  nut  think  there  are  any  remains 
in  Palestinian  Syriac  of  Chronicles  or  collected  Letters  or 
Treatises,  though  in  the  older  MSS  there  are  a  few  maryijial 
glo&ses',  where  later  scribes  would  have  almost  certainly 
employed  Arabic.  It  18  also  of  fundamental  importance  to 
notice  that  Palestinian  SyrLic  Christianity  was  wholly  '  Malkite,' 
'  ic  in  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  almost 
all  other  Aramaic-speaking  Christians  were  cither  Monophysite 
orNcstorian  or  Maromte. 

The  miscellaneous  fragments  in  the  British  Museum  published 
by  Land  came  from  the  great  Library  in  the  Nitrian  Desert. 
But  that  was  a  Monophysite  centre,  and  never  contained  organized 
QMnmunitie-i  of  the  Ncstorian  or  of  the  Orthodox  confession.  The 
Palestinian  Aramaic  books,  therefore,  that  came  from  Nitria  were 
not  written  there.  They  were  mere  library  acquisitions,  and 
llttrc  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were  mostly  bought 
br  the  Convent  in  the  thirteenth  century  near  Cairo. 

The  Sinai  fragments,  on  the  other  hand,  may  very  well  have 
Monged  to  a  community  of  Palestinian  monks  settled  in  what 
i*  DOW  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine.  That  convent  has  always 
teen  Oithodo->c  since  its  foundation  by  Justinian,  and  so  may 
I*  regarded  as  a  natural  refuge  for  the  Orthodox  monks  of 
filestine.  Moreover,  the  total  amount  of  Palestinian  Aramaic 
•hJch  has  come  down  to  us  from  Sinai  is  very  much  greater 
iJian  that  which  comes  from  the  Nitrian  Desert.  Besides  the 
*wo  Lectionaries  published  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  Homilies  tran- 

1'  t^  in  Ui«  Oxford  MS  at  ihc  wordt  'a  prophet  of  thein'(Tit.  i  is)  it  is 
■hed  in  the  nurgin  ;  Efimtnidr*  unu  kia  uamt,  a  Mothaaytr /nm  CnU. 
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scribed  by  Mrs.  Bcnsly,  and  the  numerous  fragments  published 
by  various  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholara,  all  of  which  are 
fitill  at  Sinai,  we  have  the  two  volumes  row  at  St.  Petersburg 
which  were  brought  back  by  Tischcndorf  'from  the  East '  and 
afterwards  published  by  Land.  These  certainly  came  from  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  although  the  circum- 
stance does  not  seem  ever  yet  to  have  been  remarked.  land's 
Cedfx  Petropolitanus  Jumor  has  every  appearance  of  having 
formed  part  of  the  same  MS  from  which  were  taken  the  leaves 
transcribed  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  Catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS  ...  on 
Mount  Sinai,  p.  118  (Appendix  54).  Both  portions  have  been 
afterwards  used  for  books  in  the  language  known  as  Geoi^an 
or  Iberian',  and  correspond  exactly  in  size.  I  may  add  that 
I  now  feel  confident  that  Fragment  8  of  the  Theologica  Petro- 
politana  (Land,  p.  177)  was  taken  from  the  same  MS  of  Homilies 
as  the  leaves  transcribed  at  Sinai  by  Mrs.  Ueosly,  and  published 
in  Anecdota  Oxoniensia'*.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  no  photo* 
graph  of  Fragment  8  was  published  by  Land,  so  that  absolute 
certainty  is  not  for  the  moment  attainable. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  accessions  to  our  knowledge, 
the  colophons  of  the  Vatican  Lcctlonary,  the  so-called  Evom- 
geUarium  Hierosolymitanum  Vaiieanum,  remain  with  trifling 
exceptions  the  only  source  which  gives  us  direct  information 
as  to  where  the  surviving  MSS  were  written,  or  where  the 
communities  that  u.scd  this  dialect  were  situated  The  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  forward  some  hitherto  unnoticed 
evidence  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  places  mentioned. 

The  Vatican  Lcciionary  (Vat.  Syr.  xix)  described  by  S.  E. 
and  J.  S.  Asscmani,  and  published  in  full  by  Mini^alchi-Hrizzo 
and  by  Lagarde,  has  at  the  end  three  notes  in  Carshuni,  i.e. 
Arabic  written  in  this  '  Palestinian-Syriac'  character. 

I.  The  first  note  states  that  the  Lectionary  was  written  in  the 
year  1341  of  Alexander  (=  1029  A.  D.)  by  the  priest  Elias  of 
"Abild,  in  the  monastery  of  Amba  Musa  in  the  city  of  Antioch 
in  the  district  of  the  Dg&s  («a«t^  i>*-^=^^Xl  i-»U). 


■  SiiniUrI}>  it  !■  evident  Ilint  Ib«  Grscca-Arabic  unciiJ  MS  of  the  Govpcla  called 
e^by  Tiitchvud'Orf  belong vd  toa  US  di^eribcdby  Dr.  Rcndcl  llarria  in  Mrs.  Lewis's 
Catalogiu,  [>.  105  (ApiKndU  q\ 

'  Sec  Rilk*  oflht  Pattitinian  Syriac  Lilrmtim  (Oafonl,  1896),  pp.  4j-^9. 
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1.  In  the  second  note,  now  lost,  the  same  EUas  of  Amba  Musa 
tells  us  that  thb  book  with  others,  including  ax  Menaea,  was 
brought  by  him  from  Anttoch  of  the  Arabs  {^i^^}  v^^l— 
v^l  iS^S)  as  a  perpetual  g^ft  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Elias 
known  as  the  convent  of  the  Star. 

3.  The  third  note  records  the  donation  of  certain  fields  and 
oops  by  the  people  of  "AbtJd  to  the  convent  of  the  Star  through 
4t  iostrumcntaltty  of  the  same  Hlias,  who  now  describes  himself 
nthcr  more  fully  as  'the  priest  Amba  Elias  who  presides  over 
the  convent  of  St.  Elias,  known  as  the  monasteries  of  the  Star ' 
K^^)ii*_  ^yii^  Ul  ^jU  y-^li»  ^V*  gb^*  ^-  u'  cr^')- 

Thus  the  two  localities  with  which  the  MS  is  connected  arc 
*AHd  and  Antioch,  'AbOd  is  mentioned  in  other  Palestinian 
Syriac  documents :  one  of  the  Gospel  Lectionaries  at  Sinai, 
lately  edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  was  written  by  an  'Abfldi;  and 
SurQr  the  deacon,  who  bought  several  books  at  Minyat  ZiftS 

Enear  Cairo,  whereby  they  ultimately  came  into  the  Library  of 
St  Mary  Detpara  in  the  Nitrian  Desert,  was  himself  descended 
&om  a  native  of  'Abfld  '.  It  is  a  large  village,  spelt  jyUi  in 
y&i^  iii  583,  half-way  between  Jaffa  and  Cacwrca,  and  it  is 
iiidstill  to  contain  some  old  Christian  Churches.  Yaqflt  remarks 
llat  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  real  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  concerned  with  the 
"•fcntification  of  Antioch,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  ed'Dqds. 
S.  E.  and  J.  S.  Asscmani,  the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  of  Vatican 
MSS.  made  the  unfortunate  conjecture  that  it  was  a  corruption 
^d-Qtids  {^J^\),  the  Arabic  term  for  Jerusalem.  Accordingly 
*AoUrs  have  sought  for  this  'Antioch'  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jemsalem  ;  the  Lectionary  was  called  Evaugeliarium  Hierosoly- 
"lignum,  and  the  name  'Jcni.salcm  Syriac '  was  given  to  the 
''iaicrt.  How  improbable  this  is  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 
A  miswriting  of  the  familiar  Arabic  name  of  Jcru-^alem  is 
onlikcly  here :  besides,  Jerusalem  never  has  been  a  centre  of  any 
Ibrro  of  Semitic  Christianity  since  the  middle  of  the  second 
Wntury. 
But  the  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  places  mentioned  arc  to  be 
in  the  country  round  Antioch  far  exceUcnce,  the  Antioch 

'  WriKhi,  CBMK  379.    It  may  bavebeen  on  the  occuionof  (be  saleorSulUo 
■'  booty  frvm  pjleitinc 

VOL.  n.  N 
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of  Syria.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by  quodag 
3  pas&age  from  Anna  Comnena  {Alexias  xiii  12)  dcncribiog  the 
extent  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Crusader  Boheinund  as  the 
Principality  of  Antioch  * :  ij  narii  t^h  K.oO<ti»  ivpOw  'AvTt6\ov  viUis 
fUTti  rvc  irc^tox^s  airr^t  aal  r^y  Jtoxpar^ews  avv  ovt^  ZomW^  & 
vaph  n)i>  QaXaacax  IHtpaanur  rd  &fM^  ittrik  rijv  AuutpanriretK  ovroC 
■Bair^i  avp  t^  toS  Kavica,  r<J  r<  tot  jVoiAou  A<>()fuci»>  not  r6  toB 
dau/AturruC  '0/>ovt  xal  rd  ^pitrut  furi  t^s  ir'  a£rd  sacnfi  X**/*^'* 
i'Ayiov  'flAuif  ^  iTTfiaTJiyts  k.t,X  .  .  ,  t&  Hilavpvv  *Opoi  K.r.X. 

Of  the  places  mentioned  here  the  Sowrtoi'  13  the  promontory 
called  by  the  Arabs  J^ils  el-Khinztr,  the  Boar's  Head  :  the  Acwf 
is  evidently  the  very  name  of  which  wc  are  in  search,  and  in 
immediate  proximity  wc  find  rd  rov  Kuvku,  i.e.  the  monastery  of 
the  Star,  in  Arabic  Kaukab,  aba  once  spelt  Kauiau  by  our 
scribe  Elias ;  &  'Ayios  'HAfar  is  already  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Lectionary  colophons,  while  the  Mavpoy  'Opos  is  the  ^tird 
'Ukkdmd  or  Black  Mountain  which  is  mentioned  below. 

The  place  called  by  Anna  Comncna  r6  dmi  is  again  mentioned 
in  B.M.  Add.  14489,  another  Gospel  Lectionary  of  the  eleventh 
century,  written  at  the  convent  of  SL  Elias.  This  MS  also 
belonged  to  the  orthodox  party,  but  the  language  is  the  ordinary 
Edessene  Syriac.  In  a  colophon  at  the  end  of  this  book  we  read 
that  it  was  written  in  the  Convent  or  Cloister'  of  Mar  EUa  on 
the  Black  Mountain  by  J^ftaHon  Du^sdyA  (UdkAOf  ^^)  for 
a  certain  priest  from  the  town  of  DiU}sd  (l««*ft  l***).  The 
identity  of  this  place  with  rh  C^vii  and  with  the  Arabic  name 
ed-DqAs  is  obvious.  4^1 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  remains  of  the  Christian 
Palestinian  Syriac  literature  are  all  strictly  orthodox,  so  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  head  quarters  of  the 
community  situated  within  the  boundary  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Antioch  was  captured  from  the  Mohammedans  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  year  969  A.D.,  and  soon  became  the  ecclesiastical 
centre  for  the  Orthodox  in  the  lands  of  Islam.  Soon  after  its 
capture    an    Ortliodox    Patriarch    was    appointed,    and    the 

'  Rdfl«nch»id'i  edition,  ii  139. 

'  The  Syriic  won)  here  mnslBtcd  Cloisler  Is  Uo* ,  correspondin;  to  (he  Ar«t>tc 
^— «,  s  WArd  used  by  OrtIit>cJi}i  oricntaU  to  render  Laura  (PfOC  of  CmbrMfa 
Pbitolasi»lSo<ictj?,  Nev.  iji,  1896), 
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monasteries  on  the  Bkck  Mountain  v/tn  established,  while  the 
place  called  rO  Awf  probably  got  its  name  from  the  Ihtx  at 
the  head  of  the  civil  government '. 

Thus  the  Vatican  Lectionary  is  an  EvangeliaHuM  Antiahenum, 

not    HitTdselymitanum ;    in   fact,  the  whole  connexion  of  the 

Palestinian  Syriac  Ittcniture  with  Jerusalem  falls  to  the  ground. 

"What   prccLsely  is  meant  by  *Antioch  of  the  Arabs'  in  the 

Lectionary  colophon  must  be  left  to  conjecture;   it  may  denote 

that  part  of  the  dl-arict  which  in  the  eleventh  century  was  still 

under    Mohammedan    dominion,   or    posably    the    non-Greek- 

quarter  of  the  dty  itself.     I  do  not  know  what  evidence  remains 

Cor  identifying  the  exact  position  of  the  place  called  r4  Aotff ; 

from  the  order  of  the  words  in  Anna  Comnens  it  seems  to  have 

been  in  the  same  direction  as  the  convents  of  the  Star  (Kavsa)  or 

the  Pearl  (AowAofi). 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Palestinian  Syriac  literature.  To  judge 
fix>ro  the  surviving  documents  wc  may  distinguish  in  it  two  chief 
periods.  The  first  may  be  placed  about  the  seventh  century, 
but  the  exact  date  depends  on  paUeographical  evidence  alone'. 
To  this  period  belong  the  palimpsests  from  the  Cairo  Gcniza, 
many  of  the  fragments  at  Sinai,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  fragments 
published  by  Land  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Antcdota.  The 
other  period  from  which  Palestinian  Syriac  MSS  have  come 
down  to  us  is  the  eleventh  century.  To  this  period  belong  the 
three  Gospel  Lectionarics,  all  the  London  fragments  but  one,  and 
certain  fragments  at  Sinat.  Besides  these  there  arc  the  two 
isolated  documents  of  a  still  later  date  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  Egypt. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  two  periods  is  the  appearance 
of  the  Greek  Gospel  Lectionary  in  the  later  period.  The  three 
surviving  Gospel  fragments  of  the  older  period,  viz.  Land's  two 
codd.  Pctropolitani  and  the  isolated  leaf  in  B.  M.  14740,  are  all 
taken  from  MSS  of  the  complete  continuous  text  of  the  four 

>  It  !■  juit  posklble  Ibat  the  pU««  is  Identic^  with  Uie  vilUge  t*Jkay  '^-^i*« 
Kt/r  BO  Di^ktdt  \})  \a  (he  district  of  Ant  Jocb.  mentioned  in  aSjrruic  MS  of  the  book 
of  Jogbui.  cUlcd  ,^99  a.u.  (WnKtil,  C  li  M  i  11),  but  noUting  UoUienwise  known  of 
(hi*  localtt  J'  or  of  tlio  ni<»Ding  of  ri  •  '"'"T 

*  Sm  Bpcctally  the  note  on  -  PilcsiinUn  Handwrilinie '  by  G.  H.  GwilliuD  uid 
1.  F,  Steaning  in  At/ita  o/lkt  taitttiiaaH  Synmr  l.ittrtUur*,  pp.  I01-I06. 

N  3 
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Gospels :  they  contain  Icctionary  notices,  but  they  are  not 
Bvangclisiaria.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  six  Gospel  MSS 
from  the  later  period  which  have  come  down  to  us  whole  or 
in  part,  only  one  contained  the  four  Gospels  in  order.  This  one 
is  represented  by  certain  leaves  from  B.  M.  1^664,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  other  leaves  now  bound  up  with  them  which 
are  taken  from  a  lectionary*.  The  Palestinian  Syriac  literature 
iacluded  a  continuous  version  of  the  Gospels,  but  in  later  times 
it  iiecms  to  have  been  but  little  used. 

The  various  Palestinian  Syriac  documents  differ  considerably 
from  one  another  in  the  Greek  text  which  they  represent.  The 
MSS  of  the  Lcctionary  generally  agree  among  themselves  in 
really  serious  variations,  but  the  Gospel  MSS  often  attest  another 
reading.  Among  the  confusing  medley  of  texts  one  fact  stands 
out :  Land's  PelropoHtanus  Antiquior  (P,),  the  oldest  Gospel  MS 
in  the  dialect,  rarely  deserts  the  Greek  '  textus  reccptus.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  MSS  of  the  Lcctionary  (Led  '•^•) 
agree  ill  attesting  some  very  curious  readings  of  an  ancient 
type.  Tor  instance,  in  Mt  xxvii  4  L''^^.  support  Hkixxov,  while 
P,  and  most  Greek  MSS  support  oOwof:  in  Mt  xxvii  16  L'"*'/, 
insert  'Jesus'  before  'Barahbas,'  while  P,  and  most  Greek  MSS 
leave  it  out.  In  each  reading  the  Sinai  Palimpsest  of  the  Old 
Syriac  has  the  reading  found  in  the  Palestinian  Lcctionary :  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Lcctionary  reading  is  derived 
from  the  Old  Syriac  (or  the  Diatcssaron),  because  the  two 
reading's,  though  not  common,  have  some  Greek  support. 
Moreover  this  very  passage  presents  two  significant  divergences 
from  the  older  Syriac  tradition.  In  Mt  xxvii  9  both  P,  and  the 
Lcctionary  have  the  name  '  Jeremi.is '  in  company  with  the  mass 
of  Gtieek  MSS,  where  both  the  Peshitta  and  the  Sinai  Palimpsest 
leave  it  out ;  and  in  Mt  xxvii  16  the  name  of  the  robber  is  spelt 
Bar  Rabban  ('son  of  our  rabbi'),  while  the  Peshitta  and  the  Sinai 
Palimpsest  have  Bar  Abba  ('  son  of  the  father  ')■ 

Another  fact  of  some  textual  importance  is  that  the  Lesson 
from  the  Acts  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Nile  (Ac  xvi  16-34)  is 
adapted  straight  from  the  Peshitta,  while  the  Lessons  in 
Mrs.  Lewis's  Praxapostohs  (Ac  i  1-14,  ii  21-36)  and  in  Land's 
Lcctionary  at  St.  Petersburg  (Ac  xiv  6-13)  are  translations 
'  The  Gosj>cl  leaves  uc  full.  i~j,  7,  ft,  11-17. 
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from  the  Greek.  But  the  whole  matter  still  awaits  thorough 
investigation,  and  I  fear  the  or^n  of  the  rarer  readings  will 
ncv'cr  be  quite  cleared  up  unlil  wc  know  more  of  the  range  of 
'variation  found  in  iJyzantinc  Greek  Lectionarics.  That  there  arc 
real  traces  of  Syriac  evidence  here  and  there  is  very  probable ; 
just  as  Edesscne  grammatical  forms  have  here  and  there  invaded 
<mr  texts,  so  also  ireoccasionaliyfind  in  them  some  of  the  peculiar 
£des3enc  renderings '. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Fa1e5tinian  fragments  follow  a 
somewhat  ordinary  post-Hexaplaric  t>-pc,  with  few  readings  of 
interest.  The  fragmcnUi  of  Job,  for  instance,  contain  the  verses 
inserted  from  Thcodotion.  There  is  no  solid  ground  for  regarding 
the  Palestinian  texts  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Lucianic 
recension '. 

It  is  now  possible,  without  drawing  unduly  upon  the  historical 
imagination,  to  reconstruct  the  literary  history  of  the  dialect. 
Cur  oldest  MSS  do  not  exceed  the  sixth  century,  their  character 
is  strictly 'orthodox,*  and  there  isa  painful  effort  always  apparent 
to  follow  the  Greek  in  matters  of  translation,  even  to  the  spelling 
of  Semitic  names  and  the  avoidance  of  verbal  suffixes.  The 
only  place  where  this  literature  seems  to  have  been  the  ecclesi- 
astical language  of  the  people  is  'Abad,  a  place  not  far  from  the 
fionticr  between  Judaea  and  Samaria.  All  this  points  to  the  age 
of  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  and  the  determined  efforts  made  by 
these  emperors  to  extirpate  Judaism  and  other  ancient  faiths 
irom  Christian  territory. 

The  campaign  of  Ju.stinian  against  the  Samaritans  ts  sufficiently 
described  by  Gibbon.  The  new  legislation  had  offered  them  only 
the  alternative  of  baptism  or  rebellion,  and  they  chase  the  tatter. 
*Thc  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of 
the  East :  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand  were 
sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  iniidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the 


'  A  natAblc  insUncc  ts  Ml  xxy  lo,  where  rvin  yitiavi  is  rendered  Mh  gimnA  in 
P|Wid  Id  Uic  LccUonory,  but  in  the  bu  MS  of  the  Gospels  ai  Loudon  (B.H.  I4661) 
«•  lad  theruriMtB  EdiMMne  «xpr««9ton  hritt  mtshiiithA. 

*  Hf.  J.  F.  SlcDSing  and  Riyftclf  ware  respjnsilile  iii  1896  for  *  ruh  getterftliiuiltan 
(iCsdf  ba»c4]  on  »  miarcading),  which  coiuiectcd  a.  S'nai  fragment  of  .1  Kings  ii  with 
th?  Luaanic  text-  Tbc  eirur  wtta  soon  pointed  out  tuitt  wc  wiihilrcw  our  opinions 
>n  the  Atkiftftum,  but  J  regret  to  lec  thit  our  error  has  laloly  been  perprtiuitcd  in 
U,  Ruben  Duval'*  IjUenitun  Syriofif,  p.  60. 
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remains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason 
by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy'.'  The  more  scattered  communitiw  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  were  at  the  same  time  \'exed  with  oppressive 
laws  and  regulations,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Heraclius 
that  they  actually  rebelled,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Palestine.  At  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
614  A.  D.  twenty-six  thousand  Jews  fought  in  the  army  of 
Chosroes ;  but  their  triumph  was  brief,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  in  648  A.  D., 
Heraclius  took  severe  measures  against  them.  According  to 
Dalman  (in  the  valuable  Introduction  to  hts  Grammati/:  dti 
yudisck-PalastiniseheH  AranUtiseh,  p.  31)  the  Jews  were  then 
practically  rooted  out  of  Palestine,  and  the  subsequent  recon- 
struction of  the  Galilean  schools  two  generations  later  under 
the  protection  of  the  victorious  rulers  of  Isl.^m  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  a  second  Return  from  Babylon. 

No  doubt  some  measure  of  success  actually  attended  the  per- 
secuting leal  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  so  communities  of 
Aramaic-speaking  Christians  were  founded  in  Palestine.  The 
converts  and  their  descendants  needed  reh'gious  instniction  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  the  Bible  for  great  parts  of  it)  was  trajis- 
latcd,  together  with  certain  Homilies  and  other  ecclesiastical 
documents,  the  greater  p.^^t  of  which  have  perished.  It  is  not 
probable  however  that  the  literature  was  ever  very  extensive,  for 
even  the  scanty  remains  that  have  survived  include  two  distinct 
MSS  of  the  Acts  of  Sl  Philemon,  said  to  have  been  martyred  in 
Egypt  under  Diocletian".  The  only  literary  centre  of  whose 
existence  we  arc  certain  during  this  period  Is  the  convent  on 
Mount  Sinai,  one  of  Justinian's  foundations. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  success  of  the  Greeks 
at  Antioch  created  another  centre  for  the  struggling  communities 
of  Palestinian  Christians,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Elias  seems  to 

'  Bury's  GMon  v  1 36.  'I  ri^encmber,' ndds Gibbon  in  the  noles, '  an  observation, 
balf  pbili:is»phifnl,  hnirsiipcrslitioiis,  IhttI  the  province  which  had  been  ruia«d  hf 
the  tngolry  of  Juatinian  wu  the  same  through  which  the  UcbotncUns  pcaetratcil 
Into  the  cnpire.' 

■  Fnifmenis  XIV  And  XXV  of  the  PaktHmiem  Syriae  Tfxf  fnnn  the  Taylot^ 
Sch«<hler  collection  publiihod  by  Hrs.  Lewis  ihjs  year  hmve  been  identified  hf 
PrvC  Ryssel  aap»rt  of  a  MS  «f  the  Acts  of  St.  Phnemon,  siisilar  to  thnt  trmcvcribed 
in  Lanti  i6g.  Land  ^ives  a  fsi^iniile,  from  which  it  Is  evident  that  it  ncrer  fonneil 
B  part  aftbcTsyJor-Schccliler  fra^ent. 
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ave  been  for  a  considerable  period  the  head  quarters  of  what 

tcrary  work  was   done-     The  style  of  writing  at   St.  Elias 

rougher  than   that   of  the  cariier  MSS,  but   the  rules  of 

mmar  are  kept:  one  MS,  the  Vatican  Lcctionary,  ha^  even 

pointed. 

The  ^eat  catastrophe  came  in  the  thirteenth  century.   Anttoch 

"X^ras  finally  recaptured  for  Islam  by  Bibars  the  MamlQk  Sultan, 

^3ie  monasteries  on  the  Black  Mountain  were  destroyed,  and 

■fclie  plunder  of  Palestine  taken  off  to  Egypt     The  Palestinian 

<irhristians  must  even  have  been  established  in  a  settlement  there, 

^Ls  is  proved  by  ilie  MS  containing  a  Liturgy  of  the  Nile  now  in 

"the  British  Museum.     This  Liturgy,  which  has  been  published 

^^ftay  the  Rev.  G.  MargoHouth,  is  a  service  for  the  annual  Blessing 

^^nf  the  Nile,  appropriate  nowhere  but  in  Egypt.     Mrs.  Lewis's 

'       I^cctionarj'  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Praxapostolos  may  perhaps 

iTave  belonged  to  the  same  community.    But  there  Is  no  proof 

tJiat  the  ancient  fragments  from  the  Cairo  Gcniza  were  Egyptian 

in  origin :  they  may  very  well  have  been  bought  by  the  Synagogue 

authorities  for  waste  vellum  at  the  sale  of  the  booty  from  the 

jjlundcred  monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

Much  of  what  I  liave  written  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  has 

n  necessarily  imaginative  and  hj-pothetical.     I  have  chiefly 

"Vrishcd  to  point  out  that  there  arc  no  real  signs  in  Christian 

alestinian  Literature  of  high  antiquity  or  of  any  special  connexion 

■with  the  more  ancient  forms  of  Christianity.     Wc  can  trace  its 

existence  almost  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  but  an  earlier  date 

is  not  su^csted  cither  by  the  general  course  of  history  or  by  the 

character  of  the  sur\*iving  documents. 

F.  C.    BURKITT. 


Bibliography  of  Palestinun  Syriac  Texts. 

Palestinian  Syriac  texts  are  scattered  in  so  many  dilTerent  works  that 
it  tuaj  be  a  convenience  to  give  here  a  complete  list.  I  pass  over  the 
AsKmania'  Catalogue  and  the  dUscnaltona  of  J.  G.  Chr.  Adlei  and 
other  earlier  writcrc,  because  the  inrormalion  they  aSbrd  has  been  entirely 
mpencded  by  mofe  recent  publications. 

1.  MiNISCALCIII-ErizZO,  Evange/iarium  IJiervsefymtanvm  ex  afii<r 
y^ituano  FaJatitine  defromsit  tdtdit  laittu  vtrtil  froUffmenis  ac  ghuario 
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adomavit  Comet  FratKistus  MtmieaUhi-EriKff.    2  toH.     V'croiu,  i86t 
1S64. 
[The  firsi  complete  edition  of  ihc  Vatican  Lectionary.J 

9.  Land,  Antahta  Syriata  ioiUgit  edidtl  txpHcuit  J.  P.  N.  Land. 
Vol.  It,  pp.  177-336  (of  the  LbIui),  pp.  103-334  (of  the  Synac); 
Lcydcn,  1875. 

[Contains  Tischendorfs  fragmenis  at  St  Petersburg  and  the  Nitrian 
fragments  in  the  British  Museum.] 

3.  Ij^carok,  BibliothccM  Syriaeae  a  Paulo  de  Laxank  cotUetae  Quae 
ad  Phiiologiam  Sairam  pertinent,  pp.  157-404.     Cottingen,  1893. 

[A  very  careful  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Vatican  Lcciionary,  ananged 
ID  the  Biblical  order,  not  that  of  the  various  Lessons.] 

4.  GwiLUAM,  Antidoia  Oxoniensia:  The  PaUitinian  Version  oj  the 
fffify  Seri/furtJ,  Five  men  Fragments  recently  acquired  fy  ifu  Bodleian 
Library,  edited  with  Introduction  and  Annotations  by  G:H.  Gwitiiam,  BM. 
Oxford,  1893. 

[A  fim  instalment  from  the  Cairo  Centza.    Sec  also  oo.  7.J 

5.  Mrs.  I,KWis,  Stadia  Sinaifica  No.  /.•  Cata/egue  of  the  Syriac  AfSS 
in  the  CunvcHt  of  S.  Caikarint  an  Mount  Sinai,  toinf  tied  l>y  Agnes  Smith 
Lewis.     London,  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1S94. 

[The  Appendix  contains  Palestinian  Sjrriac  MSS  and  the  fragments 
read  b)-  Dr.  J.  Rcndel  Harris.] 

6.  Margolioutu,  The  Liturgy  of  the  Nile,  by  the  Jteu.  G.  Mar- 
golicuth,  M.R.A.S.  From  the  Joumai  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
October,  1896. 

[Contains  the  text  transcribed  from  B.  M.  Or.  4951,  with  an  English 
translation.] 

7.  GwiLUAM,  BtJBKtTT,  and  Stennihc,  Aneedota  Oxemtensia:  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Relics  of  the  Palestinian  Literature  from  AfSS  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  Saint  Catherint  on  Mount  Sinai, 
tdilidby  G.  H.  Gwilliam,  li.JX,  F.  Crarcford  Burkilt,  ALA.,  and  John  F, 
Stenning,  M.A.     Oxford,  189IJ. 

[Contains  among  othci  pieces  the  Sinai  MS  of  Hamilies  transcribed 
by  Mrs.  Bcnsiy,  an  Essay  on  Palestinian  Handwriting,  and  some 
important  corrections  to  the  texts  published  in  No.  4.] 

8.  Mrs.  Lewis,  Nkstlk,  Mrs,  GtitsoN,  Sludia  Syriaea  No.  VI: 
A  Palcitinian  Syriac  Lcciionary  containing  Lessons  from  the  Pentaleuck, 
yW,  Proverbs,  J^phets,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  edited  by  Agnes  Smith  Lewis, 
with  Critical  Notes  by  Prvfessor  Eberhard  Nestle,  D.D.,  and  a  Glossary 
by  Margaret  D.  Gibson.     London,  C.  J.  Cby  &  Sons,  1897. 
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l*tl)it  important  publication  contaias  the  text  of  a  stnall  volume  of 
""luioinj  origin  bought  in  Cairo  by  Mrs,  Lewis  in  1895.] 

9-  Mrs.  l^wis  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  The  Palfstinian  Syriae  LectioHory 

"I  *he  GosfielSt  rtt4iUd  from  two  Sinai  AfSS  and  from  P.  de  Lagard^s 

^'tion    of  iJu   '  Evangtiiarium  Niercse/ymitanum,'  by  Agtus  Smith 

•^•^aii,  M.a.A.S.,  and  Margartt  Dun/op  Oii^toH,  M.K.A.S.     London, 

*^<igan  Caul,  Trench,  Tiiibncr  &  Co.,  1899. 

[Contains  the  text  of  the  three  complete  Uospd  Lcctionarics,  arranged 
die  order  of  one  of  the  Sinai  MSS.] 


JO.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  ^{^i.  Gibson.  Pahstinian  Syriac  Texts  from 
•^^^impsfSt  Frapntnis  in  tfu  Taylcf-StJu^httr  CoUedton^  f4ited  by  Agtuj 
•^fmifA  Ltwii  and  Margant  Dun/op  GtdwH.  London,  C.  J.  CUy  &  Sons, 
cjoo. 
[The  texts  in  this  volume  are  from  fragments  brought  from  the  Cairo 
eniza  and  now  at  Cambridge.  Some  oi  the  fragments  are  exceedingly 
^iificult  to  read  and  there  is  room  for  much  difl'crence  of  opinion  in  the 
<3«ciphcrment  of  tbcm.] 


Besides  these  ten  publications  the  three  following  Grammatical  woclcs 
*fcouJd  be  noticed : 

NOSLCEKE,  Btitrdp   tur  Ktf*ttlni$f  dtr  aramaiuhen   Dialeclt,  von 
3~h.  Nfldike.    II.  Uebtr  den  christHch-paltiitimsciun  Diaitit.    Zeitschrift 
I      <i<r  Deutscheo  Morgcnlandischen  Gcscllschaft,  vol.  XXII,  pp.  44.3-527. 

^-\.D.  1868.) 
^^      [Although  published  when  only  the  Vatican  I^ctionary  was  accessible, 
^^^ft^  remains  by  far  the  best  grammatif:a,l  aiudy  of  the  Ctuistian  I'alestinian 
Klialect] 

^^     ScHWALiy,    Idiotkoit   des  thiitUckrpal&iHnisehen    Aram&isdt,    von 
•^ritdrvh  SchwaUy.     Giesscn,  1893. 

[Contains  some  good  lexicographical  remarks,  but  also  much  that 
Tnust   be   read   with   caution.      At    the   end   are   some   fragments   of 
Gahtians,  re-cditc<l  from  J.  R.  Harris's  Biblicai  Pragmtnls  from  Mt. 
■SiWtiSgo).] 

Dai.man,  Grammatik  des  Jiidisih-Palikstinischen  AramCUscA  .  .  .  von 
Cwtaf  Dolman.     Lciptig,  1894. 

[On  pp.  33-40  is  a  most  useful  List  of  the  peculiarities  which  separate 
^e  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Judjea  from  the  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Galilee,  with 
^Itiuirationa  from  the  Christian  Palestinian  dialect  which  clearly  show 
the  affinity  of  Christian  Palestinian  with  the  Galilean  diilecU  and  with 
^nariian.J 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGIN' 
ON  THE  PESHITTA. 

Notation  of  MSS  oj  the  PtsMtta  in  the  /olMving  diseutslo*.  A= 
Cod.  Ambrosionus,  Cent.  vi.  B  =  Buchanan  Cibtc  (Cambridge), 
Cent.  xiL        F  =  Laurent  Orient.  58  [Florence),  Cent  ix. 

In  the  Psalms  I)  =  HriL  Mus.  Add.  14,436,  foL  1  ff,  CenL  vUl  or  ix. 
E—  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,109,  written  at  Edcssa  in  873  a.d. 

In  the  Pentateuch  D  =  Brit.  Mus,  Add.  14,435,  written  tn  464  A.D. 
I  as  Camb.  Univ.  Oo.  1.  27,  perhaps  Cent,  xvii,  Ntstorian. 

In  Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Proverbs  N  =  Camb.  Univ.  Add. 

1964,  Cent,  xiii,  Ntstorian,         O  =  Brit.  MuS.  Add.  14,440,  Nett^ian 
in  evei^'thing  but  handwriting. 

In  the  Prophets  C  =  Cansb.  Univ.  U.  i.  4,  written  at  Edessa  in 
1 1 73  A.  D.        D  =  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  1 4,431,  Cent.  ri.  S  =  Sachmn 

301  (Berlin),  perhaps  CcnL  x,  Nestorian.        k  s  Camb.  Univ.  Add. 

1965,  written  in  1493  a.  d.,  Ntstorian. 

(MSS  not  described  ss  Ntstorian  in  tlie  foregoing  bst  art  Jacobite.) 
L  =  I^e's  Edition  (1833);  0=  the  Nestorian  Edition  printed  at 
Urmi  in  185  2. 

Dir  Pentateuek  folgt  eng  dem  hebrdiseken  Text  tmd  dtr 
jiidischgn  Extgese,  yesaia  und  dit  ZwSlf  entkaltcn  vifles  aus 
dtr  Septuaginta  .  .  .  Auf  den  Psalttr  seheitU  die  gritckische 
Vehenetzuttg  eingewirkt  su  habtn. 

E.  Nestle  (in  Herzog's  Realencydcpadif  (ed.  iii),  vol.  ui, 
P-  170). 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  LXX  on  the  Peshitta 
is  beset  with  many  difficulties.  AmonK  these  difficulties  two 
stand  pre-eminent.  In  the  first  place  neither  version  is 
homogeneous ;  many  hands  or  groups  of  hands  are  to  be  detected 
in  the  Peshitta  just  .is  in  the  LXX.  In  the  second  place 
neither  version  offers  us  a  settled  text  to  work  upon  \  we  cannot 
quote  from  either  in  the  present  di.'icii.ision  without  giving  our 
authority  for    attributing    such    and    such    a    reading  to  the 
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»-3<X  or  to  the  Peshitta ;    to  a  considerable  extent  wc  must 
Compare  MSS  with  MSS,  not  one  printed  edition  with  another. 

The  fact    that   in  the  LXX    difTercnt   groups   of  books  are 

(lue  to  dtiTcrcnt  groups  of  translators  is  too  well  known  to  be 

dwell  on  here  ;  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Prof.  Swete's  Jntreduction 

to  tht  Old  Testament  pp.  315-319-    But  it  may  not  be  out  of 

place  to  say  a  word  about   the  similar  case  of  the  Peshitta. 

It   is  difficult  to   believe  that   the  same  school  of  translators 

rendered  into  Syriac  both  the  Law  and  tlie  Psalter,  and  if  there 

Were  as  niany  as  two  schools,  there  may  well  have  been  more. 

One  proof  of  a  variety  of  translators  lies  In  Dr.  Nesilc*s  words 

Quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article ;  another  may  be  found 

in  the  fact   that   the  Syriac  Pentateuch  contains  some  bold 

anthropomorphisms,  while  the  Syriac  Psalter  cautiously  excludes 

cacprcssions  in  which  God  is  compared  with  the  things  of  sense. 

Tlius  in  the  Pentateuch  Ex.  iv  16 ',  '  Thou  shalt  be  to  him  for 

God'  and  xxiv  10"  *They  saw  the  God  of  Israel'  are  both 

t«"aaslatcd  literally  in  the  Peshitta,  though  carefully  paraphrased 

■n  the  LXX.    In  the  Psalter,  on  the  other  hand^  the  translator 

fears  to  speak  of  God  as  a  '  shield  '  (a  frequent  term  in  the 

Hebrew, sec  below  p.  188 f.),  as  a  'rock'  (xlii  [xli]  lo  [9]),  and  as 

the  Psalmist's  '  portion  '  (cxix  [cxviii]  57).   (Contrast  with  this  the 

practice  of  the  Targum,  which  gives  0'">n  i.e.  flvp«o's  for  po  even 

When  applied  to  God,  and  'pi'in  for  'p^n  in  cxix  57.     In  xHi  to 

where  the  Peshitta  omits  "^o,  the  Targum  paraphrases  it  with  the 

Word  'jvnn  '  my  confidence.'} 

The  second  of  the  two  dilHcuUies  mentioned  above  arises  from 

the  unsettled  state  of  the  text  of  the  Peshitta.    We  have  to 

distingiiisb,  oik  from  the  other,  as  many  as  three  streams  of 

influence   issuing  from  the  LXX  and  bearing   on  the  SjTiac. 

In  the  first  place  the  Syriac  translators  themselves  seem  to  have 

been  affected,  for  any  text  critically  constructed  from  the  earliest 

Eastern  and  Western   MSS  must  show  some  signs  not  to  be 

oiisuken  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek  version '.    Secondly,  the 

Iranscribers  of  the  earlier  MSS  have  been  influenced  in  places 

fcy  the  LXX  through  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Hcxaplar 

'  tf;  -  AB  I.  »  it/  =  ABD  I. 

*  Thai  impmaioR  Is  derived  rrom  an  esanination  of  MSS  belonging  to  eiglil 
'li'tn&l  colkctioas  ia  Engliwd,  f  mnec,  Gcnnany,  »nd  Italy. 
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text  made  by  Paul  of  Telia  ((ii6~6ij  A.  D.).  A  more  bdirea 
influence  was  no  tloubt  exerted  through  Fathers  who  were  Grtek 
lo  education  though  they  presided  over  Syn'an  dioceses,  sncli 
as  Theodore  of  Mopsue^itia  (in  Cilida),  to  whom  the  hcadii^ 
of  the  Psalms  found  in  many  early  MSS  of  the  Pcshitta  arc 
Thirdly,  the  transcribers  of  the  later  MSS  have  been  influ 
at  any  rate  in  the  Psalter,  by  the  recommendation  of  readings  of 
the  Greek  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Peshitta  made  bjr 
Bar  Hebraeus  in  his  A$t4ar  Raze  {ijc  Scholia  on  the  Bible}*.  As 
the  printed  text  was  taken  from  late  MSS.  it  too  owes  something 
to  the  cmcndatiuiis  of  this  very  late  Father  (fJiSfi  A.D.). 

A  third  ditHculty,  and  that  a  not  incoosidcrablc  one,  with 
which  our  subject  is  beset  must  be  mentioned,  viz^  the  conditicn 
of  the  text  of  the  LXX.  As  the  active  influence  of  the 
Greek  over  the  Syriac  lasted,  it  seems,  for  a  period  extending 
over  several  centuries,  the  Greek  text  itself  underwent  coostder- 
able  change.  Sometimes  the  hand  laid  on  tJic  Peshitta  ts  tlut 
of  Uic  unrevised  LXX,  sometimes  it  is  the  hand  of  ThcodoixB 
or  of  Symmachus  acting'  through  the  Hexaptar  text.  The 
Greek  Bible  in  almost  any  form  carried  weight  with  the  Syrians. 

In  this  outline  of  a  discussion  on  the  influence  of  the  LXX  oo 
the  Syriac  version  I  begin  with  the  Psalter,  because  I  havt 
devoted  much  time  during  the  last  three  years  to  an  exaimnatioit 
of  the  Peshitu  text  of  the  Psalms.  With  fifteen  early  MSS 
(from  the  si-xth  century  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth),  the  Arabia 
version  (the  QuskayytHsis)  printed  by  Lagardc,  and  thequoUtiooi 
of  Aphrahat,  Philoxenus  of  Mabug,  Thomas  of  Marga.  and  ttH 
Hebraeus,  as  our  helps,  the  Peshitta  text  may  be  considcroO^ 
sufiicicntly  well  known  for  our  present  purpose.  These  authori- 
ties do  not,  it  is  true,  carry  us  far  beyond  the  text  of  the 
Neatorian  Bible  published  at  Urmi  by  the  American  Afissioo- 
arlcs  in  1851,  but  they  prove  that  tlie  Psalter  of  this  edition  far 
Buq>asscs  in  text  that  of  Lee. 

Before  citing  separate  passages  in  which  the  Greek  faa& 
influenced  the  Syriac,  one  striking  feature  which  aflfects  many 
passages  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  Hebrew  Psalter  God  is  often 
called  the  '  shield'  (po)  of  His  people  or  of  the  Psalmist  himsdf. 
In  such  passages  the  LXX  gives  inapairvurT^ifXvm  [xvli]  3,^1 ; 

•  a.  R&bUs,  Btilrigt  mr  TrxUribi  Jtr  PtKhitti,  ZATW  ix  171-iSa 
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'^xiii  [xxxii]  10;  Ibc  [Iviii]  12;  Ixxxiv  [Ixxxiii]  10;  cxv  g,  10. 
''  [cxiii  17,  18,  19];  and  ivTiKiijxTraip  in  lij  4.  It  cannot  be  an 
acadcnt  that  in  these  places  the  Peshitta  gives  ^.«in  'helper' 
(^  in  most  of  these  passages)  or  (in  lix  la)  ^i^oL  '  confidence,' 
for  the  Targuni  does  not  hesitate  to  translate  po  in  such  passages 
by  onn  (the  (Jrcck  0vpf6t)  •.  It  sccnis  to  show  that  the  influence 
^the  LXX  frequently  takes  effect  on  the  ideas  or  on  the  manner 
of  the  Syrtac  translators  rather  than  on  their  words.  So  ag;aJn 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiv  [Ixxxiii]  12  the  LXX  and  the  Peshitta  agree 
in  avoiding  a  literal  translation  of  pD  into  which  the  Targtim  falls 
(prefixing  only  a  protesting  T"  '  as ').  The  passage  is  instructive, 
'The  Lord  God  is  a  sxin  and  shield  '  (Heb.).  <x«o»'  koI  i\,'iOfiat> 
o/eiirf  Kwp(r>(oft«(ir(LXX,  NAB).  'The  Lord  God  '\s  our  nourisfier 
*tnd  our  helper '  (\t»r^o  ^i-»»fejc)  (Pesh-).  *  The  Lord  God  is  as 
a  high  w.ill*  and  a  strong  shield  '  (Tar^.).  ^Aiob  *cal  Svptds  Kvpiot 
A  et6*  (Aquila  a/ud  Syr.  Hex.). 
^^  More  direct  influence  of  the  LXX  on  the  PeshilU  is  shown 
^Kk  the  following  instances  in  which  the  expression  as  well  as  the 
^^Blought  of  the  Syriac  has  been  alTt^cted  by  the  Greek.  In  (W) 
(/)  U'}  (*)  both  the  MSS  and  the  Editions  follow  the  LXX,  in 
I  (")  ('O  good  Jacobite  MSS  are  aflecled,  in  (i)  (r)  (»')  the  Editions 
1  suflcr  while  the  good  MSS  almost  wholly  escape,  in  (c)  Editions 
and  MSS  are  botli  divided. 

(a)  Ps.  i!  12  »|i(r  ;o  "la  ipCfj,  '  Kiss  the  son  (one  who  is  a  son) 

lest   he   be  angry.'      LXX    (KAB)    bp&^arrOt   iiatbtUK,   fiij   hot* 

ip/ur0^  Kiipioc.     Pesh.  (codd.  AD)  'Lay  hold  on  chastening  lest 

ihe  Lord   be  ar^^.'    The  Nestorian  MSS,  however,  and  the 

majority  of  early  Jacobite  MSS  support  the  editions  of  Lee  and 

of  Unni  in  their  agreement  with  the  Hebrew. 

(«)  Ps.  ix  ifi  'i«  //«■  »rl  which  they  hid."  LXX  (NAB)  Jir 
TOyflli  Toirrp  ij  /(tpin^av.    Pcsh.  (cd.  Lce)  '  la   fAe  snare  which 

'  Even  ihc  otigiiiil  wtitcn  or  Pn]ms  sonictimea  fdt  bcsltatian  in  giving  the 
tpithei '  shield  ■  lo  God.  The  awanje  phrase*  a"nS»  te  '«o  '  my  "hicld  is  deposited 
titb  Cod'  (vii  II  [10]^  and  fni  in  O'nSn  'the  shielda  of  Ihe  earth beistig  to  Cod  ' 
(iltii  <o[j)1^sTG  both  circurnlucutiuna  made  U  avoid  the  too  bold  cxprcsaioua'Go'd 

b  Bj  ibicld  '  and  *  God  is  the  ihicld  of  the  earth.'    Ouuidc  the  Puller  wc  And 

toch  the  Greek  and  Syriac  avoiding  Ibe  litersl  translation  of  p":  ia  Gen.  xv  1  ; 

Drat.  xMxxii  19  ;    Prov.  ii  7,  xsk  5  [xxiv  aSy  th«  LXX  using  the  v«rb  im^- 

crrifw,  tbe  Peshitta  "^as  (pad)  '  help.' 
'  cos  Is  iratnbted  'pmnatlc'  in  Im.  liv  11  (R.V.], according  to  Its  natural  s«nu 


if  tfOffria.  tmnm,  <^  <m  it^  ^rt^  & 
■^^  "Ha  sK  AaS  be  sn^c  fiir  vd 
.  .  bo^L^.      Fe^.  lo&l   Lcc 

flBX    9C    ^"^'T     IKK    QC    P^IIP  t-         ITT   CB^  C 

tEvowc  ^jMtmifUiw^  CD  tfie  ?  -^  •*.  tfK  Jjmjfaftr  fiv 
tfe  ^ettorsut  fix-  die  ^tcmtf. 
^)  Pi,  xzva  [xxii]  9  rrrr  tttb; 

aftxOctfc  MS^  c£  «L  Lee^ '  Be  tfim  an-  k^e^' 
XS5 ;  sood  Jacnbite  IfSS  ;  oL  ITobu  : 

«inc  M  rw  pa«v  nv  .ijjasinr.  Fesft-  (cod  B ;  [AoImc  ^^]; 
cd-LeC)  'AitdlK  faatit  bea&si  them  smaR  5fcg-  tlig-  fjlf '  (j  r  tfy 
^sidta  Catfy  The  XestDcos  MSS.  hcrwcvcr.  e^ht  good  Jacobite 
XSS,  ooe  XaikiDe  MS  and  ^e  ef&kn  of  Utmt  give  *[AikI]  be 
kttft  Blade  cbcm  ■^"^^  as  calves'  K^w  yU  yut  ^. 

(/)  Pi.  xSt  [xfi]  ic  Ttt:  iac  meat,  ^  I  win  saj-  ■oeo  God  my 


MSS,  am 

{KcsBoriMi 


-  II 


'  bttSu  BD  *-Ai  ij&c*!  jt  CSC  if^^M  >&  Ibis 


K 


I 
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k.'     LXX  (N[A]  B)  IpS  r^  Of y  'AifriKthirrvfi  nov  eu     Pcshitta  » 
I  said  to  God '  (j;W  atid.).    The  same  feeling  of  reverence  which 
phrased  'l6o  in  the  Greek,  omitted  it  iu  tot&  in  the  Syriac. 
{s)  Ps-  xli"  [xlii]  4  '^'i  nncc  Jsk  Sk,  ■  unto  God  my  cxccedii^ 
LXX  (NABJ  ffpij  riv  Q<hv  rdc  (w^jsafi^oira  Tf^f  v«>r^rd  jiow. 
Pcshitta',  'and  unto  God  who  maketh  glad  my  youth,"  iai^o 

(/i)  Ps.  Uix  JO  [Ixviii  ii]  'B"??  D^  naajj.'and  I  wept  with 
fasting,  I  myself  (the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  be  faulty).  LXX  (NB) 
Koi  avf^KOfi^a  iv  wjcttij  tt|v  V^x'J"  H"**-  Pesh.  (ed.  Unni ;  almost 
all  MSS) '  I  humbled  fb>^iajo)  my  soul  with  fasting.'  Pesh.  (cod. 
F)  '  I  wept '  or  *  bewailed  '  (b«aa) ;  cf.  Hebrew. 

(i)  Ps.  Ixxxi  [bcxx]  6  triYC  pN  i>p  inttn, '  when  he  went  forth 
:^alnst  the  land  of  Egypt.'  LXX  ([N]AB)  h  r^  i(tX0fXv  alr&v 
iK  yip  AlyvTiTov.  Pesh.  (no  old  MS^;  cd-  Lee)  'when  he  went 
forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt.'  All  the  MSS,  however,  which  1 
Ikavc  examined,  Nc-storian  as  well  as  Jacobite,  support  the  edition 
pt  Urmi  in  the  reading  1^)1) '  to  (or  "  against ")  the  land.' 

There  are  not  wanting  phenomena  in  MSS  which  have  been 
preserved,  which  illustrate  the  process  of  corruption  from  the 
LXX  under  which  the  Pcshitta  suffered  for  centuries.  We  6nd 
for  instance  that  the  scribes  of  the  coi^ces  ADHF  laboured  under 
the  astounding  belief  that  they  were  transcribing  the  '  David  o/ /A* 
Separated  Ones'  i^sA^o^,  i.  e.  of  the  Seventy  who  worked  accord- 
ing to  an  often  repeated  tradition  in  separate  cells ") '  which  was 
translated  by  them  from  the  language  of  Palestine  into  Hebrew, 
and  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  from  Greek  into  Syriac'  Those 
who  believed  that  the  Seventy  had  translated  their  own  Greek  into 
the  Syriac  of  the  Pcshitta  would  naturally  strive  to  correct  copies 
of  the  Syriac  by  the  LXX.  In  cod.  A  we  find  the  LXX 
rendering  of  Ps.  ii  ii  \i%\  written  into  the  text  by  an  early  hand 
over  an  erasure  of  (presumably)  the  true  Peshitta  text.  Codices 
B  and  E  in  the  Psalms  frequently  cite  in  the  mai^in  the  reading 
of  'the  Greek'  (i-'a'),  tempting  some  later  Grecizing  scribe  to 
eorrtipt  the  text  itself. 


*  I  bare  found  no  wiatioa  of  th«  text  in  thb  puaagc 
»  Tlere  is  appuently  wmc  MS  Bulhorily :  c£  TliornJyke  itt  ton). 
'  Euicbiot  H.  E.  V  9^  to,  fm  fcSO  f^  y^W(  *iA.     I  olTcr  tliii  inUrprcUltOB of 
■  diScull  phrase  n  coflsisicnt  willi  the  coiiicAt  in  whicli  it  occur*. 
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In  passing  from  the  Psalter  to  other  books  it  is  necessary  tc 
speak  less  confidently  and  to  avoid  hasty  judgements.  Dr.  NcstU 
with  wise  caution  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  influence 
the  LXX  on  the  Pcshitta  within  the  Hmits  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  ground  is  indeed  dangerous  ground,  for  the  Ilaggada  and 
Halacha  have  influenced  the  Peshitta  (cf.  Frankcl,  VarstudUtt 
s.d.LXX,^^.  18.1-184)  and  also  the  LXX  ((^/rf.  p.  185),  and  this 
iaflucncc  may  have  touched  both  versions  indcpeodently  in  the 
same  passages.  Yet  some  coincidences  challenge  examination 
and  may  fitly  be  collected  here. 

Gen.  ii  a  (Heb.)  'On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  bis  work/ 
LXX  (cod.  A  Vet.  LaU\  hial  B)  ^vv^^iXtTtp  0  0<&i  if  rp  ^h<W 
T^  Iktp  to  {pya  ainov.  Pcshitta  (codd.  AB  1 ;  edd.  Lee  and  Urmi) 
agrees  with  LXX. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  the  reading  of  the  younger 
version  comes  from  the  older.  The  passage  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  early  times.  In  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  J/(^V7<?4  6, 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  '  thirteen  places  which  the  viae  men 
chajiged  for  Talmai  the  king'  (i^rxi  'obrb  D'oan  t^v  -qi  s"'); 
similarly  it  is  found  among  the  fifteen  such  p.is.sagcs  reckoned  in 
Bad.  Taltn.  AUgiUah  f.  9,  where  the  alterations  are  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  the  same  counsel  to  all  the  Seventy-two 
Elders,  to  each  in  his  separate  'house'.'  Rashi  {in  loco)  quotes 
R.  Simeon  as  saying,  '  The  Holy  One  (Blessed  be  He)  who 
kooweth  His  times  and  His  moments  entered  into  it  (the 
Sabbath)  punctually  to  a  hair's  breadth,  [and  He  appeared  as  if 
He  finished  on  the  Day  (the  Sabbath)  itself]  '.'  Jerome  unkindly 
says:  '  Pro  die  sexto  in  Hebraeo  habet  die  septimo.  Aitabimus 
igitur  ludaeos  qui  de  otic  sabbati  glorianlur,  quod  iam  tunc  io 
principio  sabbatum  dissolutum  sit  V 

Gen.  iv  S  (Heb.) '  And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother  .  .  . 
and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field  (fnM)/  &c. 
LXX  (cod.  A  Vet.  Lai.  ed.  Sab.)  KaX  tUtv  Kdtv  npiis  'Afi«X  rAm 
&itk«pA»  aiiTov  ^UfiSmtitP  fli  TQitfbCov.  koI  iy4v€To  tp  t^  tlvai  ovrottr 
io  T^  ittliip  ic.rA.    Peshitta  (codd.  ADF"Pp  1  Ephrem,  ed.  Urmi) 

'  Pnnkcl  {yoratutiim,  pp.  ij  fT>. 

'  The  wonts  in  brackets  nrc  Rashi's  own ;  cf.  Bmhitk  fi*bba  x  g,  where  tbe 
quoUlion  is  ascdbcd  Io  R.  Simeon  ben  Jocliai  Hu'iriu  Uie  words  in  bracket*. 
'  Field  ut  loto. 
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'  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  [Let  us  go  unto  the  plain  ()tw 
Jfc.  snflS)],and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the^^(&A-A},'&c. 
The  bracketed  words  in  the  Peshitta  are  obviously  a  patch,  for 
*  plain'  and  '  field '  do  not  agree.  But  the  patch  betrays  its  origin  : 
the  'plain'  comes  from  the  ncSfov  of  the  LXX,  and  )fv  is  the 
translation  of  hUXOamtv  here  just  as  in  Luke  ii  15  (Pesh.).  Later 
scribes  endeavoured  to  hide  the  patch,  and  so  we  find  in  the  plain 
(Ih^Nftft-*)  for  in  the  field  in  cod.  B  and  in  Lee,  but  this  reading  is 
certainly  not  original. 

Num.  xii  8  (Heb.)  'And  the  similitude  (ruioni)  of  the  LORD 
he  (Moses)  shall  behold.'  LXX  (cod.  B  ;  Vet.  Lat '  et  claritatem 
Domini  vidit ')  koI  rrtv  i6^»  KvpCov  (cod.  A  fiov)  et&ev  K  Peshitta 
(codd.  ABD  1,  edd.  Walton  and  Urmi) '  And  the  glory  of  the  LORD 
he  saw.'  Lee  has 'shall  see'  (|j-u),  which  according  toThorndyke 
is  the  reading  of  Ussher's  Pentateuch  (dated  1524-6  A.  Gr.  = 
1213-5  A.  a). 

Here  the  better  attested  reading  of  the  Syriac  agrees  with  the 
LXX  and  is  probably  derived  from  it,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  reading  may  on  the  contrary  be  due  to  a  corruption 
within  the  Syriac  itself,  for  a  single  stroke  makes  the  difference  of 
reading. 

Josh,  viii  18,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii  6,  45.  The  varying  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  word  pT3  'javelin'  in  the  Peshitta  suggest  the 
influence  of  the  LXX  on  the  Syriac  translation  of  Samuel.  The 
Taigum  (ed.  Lagarde)  is  consistent  in  the  rendering  snori '  spear, 
javelin'  in  Josh,  viii  18,  a6;  1  Sam.  xvii  45',  but  the  Peshitta 
hesitates  with  the  LXX  between  two  different  renderings. 

Josh,  viii  18  (Heb.)  'Stretch  out  the  javelin.'  LXX  (AB 
Lucian,  Vet.  Lat.  ed.  Sabatier)  iv  r^  yatVy.  Pesh.  (codd.  ABN  ; 
edd.  Lee  and  Urmi)  '  with  the  spear,'  l>aMa ;  cf  Sir.  xlvi  a, 
where  the  Syriac  has  the  same  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

/6id.  ver.  26  (Heb.)  '  He  stretched  out  the  javelin'  LXX 
(Lucian;  vac.  AB)  ^n  t$  yataif.  Pesh.  (codd.  ABN  ;  edd.  Lee 
and  Urmi) '  with  the  spear,'  Uma. 

I  Sam.  xvii  6  (Heb.) '  Aj'avelin  of  bronze  between  his  shoulders.' 
LXX  (AB  Lucian)  &<nt(s.    Pesh.  (codd.  AB'"  N  ;   edd.  Lee  and 

'  Lucian  omits  this  clause. 

'  The  text  of  ver.  6  is  corrupt  (cf.  Jostrow,  ».v,  HErco). 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Urmi)  Uufti^  "lorica'  vel  'humerale';  the  precise  meaning  of 
this  word  ii  not  known,  but  it  certainly  designates  some  piece 
of  defensive  armour. 

Ibid.  ver.  45  (Heb.) '  Thou  comest  to  me  .  .  .  with  a  javdin.' 
LXX  (AB  Liician)  iv  i-nria..  Pesh.  <codd.  AN ;  edd.  I.ee  and 
Urmi) '  with  a  shield,'  Juma. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Peshitta  pTa  seems  always  to  be  rendered  by 

'  [xxvii]  42)  according  to  codd 
n  Job  {xxsix  23  ;  xli  21)  ac- 
e  and  Urmi.  In  one  of  these 
Jnclals  tf  AB  show  a  gap.  and 
1T3  in  a  clause  supplied  from 
t  Sabatier]  perhaps  preserves 


■_■_   y_ 


U»-j  ;  so  it  is  in  J 
Ak  and  edd.  Lee 
cording  to  codd.  I 
four  passages  (Job  — 
the  Hexaplar  text 
Theodotion,  but  the 
the  original  LXX  in  the 


hasta/ 


1  »M       I 


the  Peshitta  text  of  Isaiah  we 
The  instances  which  can  be 


Of  the  influence  of  tht 

can  speak  witli  some  confidence, 
collected  may  be  few  in  number,  but  they  are  distinct.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  Peshitta  (speaking  generally)  ia  an  independent  transla- 
tion, but  its  independence  is  limited  by  incursion.  It  holds  its 
own  for  instance  in  the  translation  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
chaps,  ix  and  lii-liii,  but  even  in  this  realm  it  was  threatened 
with  invasion  from  the  LXX. 


Isa.  ix  5  [6]. 

Pesh.  (i:i;-=ABDk) 

(i)  Wonder  and  Counsellor 


LXX  (A  M«-) 

(1)  Mr/tiX;};  fiavK^s 
(a)  AyyeXoff  .  .  . 

(2)  '  liryvpds  ^foi»(rta<mJt 


(4)  &px<av  elpi^vr}s 

(3)  var^p  Tov  ixiWoims  idiivot- 


(2)  God  the  Mighty  One 

(3)  •  •  •  of  ages 
(4}  Prince  of  peace 
(3)  [^and   the   Father  of  the 

Age  to  come]. 

Here  the  Peshitta  follows  the  Hebrew  closely  both  in  Mdcr 
and  in  phrase,  except  that  for  is  '3t* '  Father  of  Eternity '  it  gives 
only  linNvf,  which  it  connects  with  the  preceding  epithet  It 


'  ffav/iaarit ,  . .  alSn'Oi  om.  B. 

'  uDcinis  inclusa  om.  BDk. 


'  prfcK". 
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cod.  A  shows  the  direct  influence  of  the  LXX  by  adding 
a  second  translation  of  TS  «3K  to  the  wording  of  the  flcxapUr 
text.  This  reading  of  A  is  clearly  an  interpolation  in  the 
Pesbitta  text,  as  the  evidence  of  tlie  MSS  shows, 

Isa.  lii  15. 

D'3"*  tro  np  p 
{'  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations/  A.V.) 

Pesh.  (Z£/=sABD  k)  LXX  ([NA]B) 

'This    one    cleanseth    many     oStw  SamAaovTai  lOvij  voAkd. 

nations' 
So  much  may  be  said  for  the  substantial  independence  of  the 
rriac  translation  of  Isaiah,  but  the  occasional   influence   of 
LXX  in  the  translation  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  instances  which  follow. 
Isa.  i  22  {Heb.=TaT^.)'Thy  strong  drink  (wine)  is  mixed  with 
iter.'     LXX  ([ttA]6)  el  ttivytkoi  aov  nUrytniin   r^v  otvov  iStari. 
Tesh.  (ABD  k ;  cd.  Urmi)  *  Thy  tavern-keepers  (■n.^ni*.)  mix 
water' 
Isa.  iii  1 7  (Heb.)  •  [The  Lord]  wHI  lay  bare  J5'^i?.'  Tai^. '  will 
remove  their  glory.'      LXX  (KAB)  AraxoA^ct  {ved  AvoxaXif^fiti) 
rft  irxwo  o*^-"-      Pesh.  (AB  •»*  D  k;  ed.  Urmi)  '  will  lay  bare 
dieir  tryqfia  (^ouaa*/).' 

Isa.  xiii  23  (Heb.)  vnuo!jK3  trtt  njjn,  •  And  wolves  shall  cry 
(marg.  "answer")  in  their  castles'  (R.V.).  Pesh.  (ABDF[S]k  ; 
[ed.  Urmi])  '  And  sireru  (—■-;-«■)  shall  answer  in  their  castles.' 
Why  did  the  Syriac  translator  bring  in  the  Greek  word  '  siren* 
here  t  Surely  it  was  su^estcd  to  him  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
preceding  verse  the  LXX  has  ivanavaomai  ixtX  anpijvtt.  Another 
pasaageinwhich.«Q*-b.»(.<BUh.»)  occurs  in  thePesh.(Lee=[Ak]) 
is  Jer.  1  [xxvii]  39.  This  is  a  precisely  similar  case.  The  LXX 
has  dvyarJptt  attfr^s  in  the  immediate  context,  in  the  same  verse 
indeed,  and  yet  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek  do  not  correspond  with 
the  same  Hebrew  word.  The  Syriac  translator  knew  too  much 
to  follow  the  LXX  closely,  and  yet  he  could  not  resist  its 
sufifgestions. 

Isa.  xvi  I  (Heb.)  T"  ^<"o  t3  \rhv, '  Send  ye  the  lambs  for  the 
nilcr  of  the  land '  (R.V.).  LXX  ([N]AB)  ivi,<n«xi»  it  i^cri  inl 
r^f  yiii'  {ii9&  ri^t  yifl  H).    Pesh.  (edd.  Lee  and  Urmi)  '  1  will 
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send  (if^h  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  land.'  Here  the  rcsem 
blancc  of  the  Pcshitta  to  the  LXX  is  probably  due  to  a  comiptioa 
within  the  Syriac,  a  late  copyist  having^  probably  repeated  the 
final  I  of  the  preceding  word  I^^It-  All  the  early  MSS  1  have 
examined  (ABCDFS  k)  read  ot^^  (t^)  in  agreement  with  the 
Hebrew. 

Isa.  xviii  i  (Heb.)  Kta  ^3% '  and  in  vessels  of  papyrus '  (R.V.). 
Targ.  'and  in  fishcr-boaLi '  (;'J\3*i3i).  LXX  {[»<A]B)icoWiri<TToAas 
fiv^kCyar.  Theod.  xai  ti>  aKtvttn  iramJ/iou  (cf  //  in  vasts  papyri, 
Vulg.).  Pesh.  (codd  [A]CDF^S  Ic  ;  ed.  Urmi)  *  and  in  vessels 
(Llaftao)  oipapcron  (papirftn).* 

(Cf.  Isa.  xi.x  6  (Heb.)  ifep  tiioi  n:p, '  the  reeds  and  flags  shall 
wither  away.'  LXX  (WAR)  nui  iv  -navrX  tkti.  KokAiiov  koI  raxwjjou. 
Pesh.  (codd.  ACDS  k ;  ed.  Urini)  '  The  reed  and  the  flag  (Uw 
Uatto)  and  the  paprran  shall  fade  away.') 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  both  these  passages  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  word  pdpfr^H  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  LXX 
(in  the  former  case  emended  from  Theodotion)  on  the  original 
truislator  or  on  very  early  transcribens  of  the  I'cshitta  of  IsaiaK 
(I  do  not  know  of  any  fact  which  forbids  us  to  assign  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Pcshitta  text  of  r5ai.-ih  now  known  to  us  a  date 
taier  than  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Origcn's  Hexapla,  but 
there  may  have  been  an  earlier  text  of  Isaiah  now  lost  to  us. 
whicli  showed  fewer  marks  of  Greek  influence.) 

In  conclusion  a  few  instances  may  be  given  which  suggest 
Scptuagintal  influence  on  the  Syriac  version  of  Prm-erbs.  Only 
one  of  the  instances  is  conclusive  to  my  mind,  but  all  are  sugges- 
tive enough  to  be  stated  for  consideration. 

Prov.  V  J  (Heb.)  "im  0-T  'HJuni',  '  bow  thine  car  /&  my  undtr- 
standing:  LXX  (NAB)  itiolt  A«iyfl«.  Posh.  (codd.  AB ;  ed.  Lcc) 
'  to  ray  discourse '  (-woUa!^).  Theod.  rjr  ^po»-^Tg(  ^ov.  Pcsh. 
(codd.  NO;  ed.  Urmi)'to  my  understanding'  (».^««»^). 

In  this  case  I  believe  some  MSS  of  the  Pcshitta  have  been 
influenced  by  the  unreviscd  LXX.  Other  (Nestorian)  MSS  have 
esaiped  corruption,  and  preserved  the  original  reading  which 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  (It  seems  hardly  probable  that  these 
MSS  owe  this  agreement  to  Theodotion,  but  the  possibility  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.J 
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Prov.  viii  22  im  rtvtn  '3)p  rnrr,  ■  the  Lord  bought  me  to  be 
-cJic  head  (excellency)  of  lits  way.'  LXX  (HAB)  Kvptuy  fxrurip  fu 
^\^v  ojin  avTQu.  Pcsh.' '  the  Lord  created  me  at  the  head  of 
His  creatures  '  (Targ.  reads  '  God  '  for  '  the  Lord,'  but  otherwise 
agrees  with  Pcsh.).     Thcod.  Kvptas  iKr^oara  fit  afixhp  dSov  ovtoS. 

Prov.  ix  13.  Here  the  Pcshitta  (Z.£/=A[B]N)  contains  the 
•three  interpolated  verses  (12*'"  in  Dr.  Swctc's  Scptuagint)  pretty 
closely  translated  /r^m  tAt  Greek,  I  believe  {aKapniav  =  ffso  )l 
is  a  free  but  not  improbable  rendering). 

Prov.  ix  13  "?""VT;  ^?*  ^^^^,  'she  is  simple  and  knawe/A 
^i>tim^:  LXX  (NAB)  fj  o£«  ivOrraTtu  ai^xvi^v.  Pesh.  (codd. 
AHO  ;  ed,  Urmi)  '  and  knowclh  not  shame ' ;  ed.  Lcc  (=  B)  omits 
the  clause". 


A  few  words  of  summary  will  suffice.  The  influence  of  the 
LXX  is  for  the  most  part  sPffradu,  affecting  the  translation  of 
i  Word  here  and  of  a  word  there.     Tlic  Syriac  translators  must 

I  indeed  have  known  that  their  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  far 
io  advance  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Seventy,  and  yet 
the  stress  of  Greek  fashion  had  its  way  now  and  again.  The 
Syriac  transcribers  on  the  contrary  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew  and 
ready  to  introduce  readings  found  in  a  Greek  vcraon  or  recom- 
Tiendcd  by  a  Greek  Father.    So  the  Pcshitta  in  its  later  text  has 

I  more  of  the  LXX  than  in  its  earlier  form.  It  i=  only  in  the 
Psalter  (so  it  seems  to  me  at  the  present  stage  of  my  work)  that 
Sny  general  Greek  influence  bringing  in  a  new  characteristic  is  to 
he  found.  That  characteristic  is  a  dread  of  anthropomorphisms 
from  which  the  Syriac  translators  of  the  Pentateuch  were  free. 

W.  Emekv  Barnes. 

'  1  bave  noticed  no  vsrinnt  in  ihU  poiuagc. 

'  I  ua  inclined  to  believe  UmI  Ihe  harder  reading,  viz.  Ihat  of  Uie  Hebww.  U 
f^rt^il,  but  even  if '  shame '  be  the  right  rcadliif;*  tbc  Pcsliitu  muy  be  indcbtcil  for 
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THE  'RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  GOD' 
ST.  PAUL. 


IN 


In  last  July's  issue  of  this  Journal  Dr.  Sanday  raised  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  to  that  of 
the  Gospels,  and  asked  io  particular  what  their  was  {n  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  answer  to  that  K-ingdom,  of  God  or  of 
Heaven,  of  which  the  Gospels  arc  always  speaking.  Dr.  Sanday's 
article.  whi1.<it  it  was  one  to  be  much  enjoyed  by  the  thoughtful 
Christian  student,  did  not  profcts  to  make  more  than  a  partial 
comparison  in  respect  of  doctrine  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
New  Testament  He  omits,  for  example,  to  discriminate  between 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  St.  John's.  It  is  evident  that  through- 
out his  paper  he  has  only  the  former  in  view.  In  the  Johanninc 
writings  there  is  less  mention  of  the  Kingdom  than  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  In  John  iii  there  are  the  remarkable  sayings, 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  anew,  he  cannot  sec  the  Kingdom  of 
God,'  'Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God';  and  then  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  the  Kingdom  in  this  Gospel,  till  Jesus, 
answering  Pilate's  question,  'Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?' 
speaks  of  '  My  Kingdom.*  It  is  a  more  obvious  and  a  no  less 
interesting  Inquiry  than  that  which  Dr.  Sanday  has  proposed 
with  regard  to  St,  Paul,  what  doctrinal  form  the  Kingdom  of 
God  or  of  Heaven  has  assumed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in 
I  John.  But  both  Dr.  Sanday 's  question  and  his  own  answer 
to  it  must  have  been  found  by  many  of  his  readers  suggestive  and 
awakening. 

Dr.  Sanday's  answer  is,  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Righteousness  of  God  he  is  meaning  substantially  what  om* 
Lord  meant  when  He  spoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  of 
Heaven ;  and  that,  whilst  he  thoroughly  accepted  our  Lord's 
phrase,  he  was  led  by  his  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament 
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'^"xpress  the  true  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  by  that  word. 
the  Righteousness  of  God.     Dr.  Sanday  explains  that  what  both 
"•«  Lord  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  had  In  view,  in  using  their  respective 
phrases,  was  the  whole  aaion  of  God  in  die  world,  the  sum  of 
^'  the  currents  of  influence  which  descend  from  above  and  alTect 
numan  life.     He  holds  that  Righteousness,  as  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  by  St.  Paul,  not  only  is  not  identical  with  Justice 
^t  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  it.     In  tlic  concluding 
■"■ords  of  the    Paper,  'The   central   and  cirdinal  point   of  the 
Ouistian    dkixrnsation   is  the    sanic.   whether    we    call    it    the 
Righteousness  of  God  "  or  "  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."    In  either 
^ASc  it  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  actively  intervening  to 
I    "^liide,  redeem,  sustain,  and  bless  His  people.'     This  account  of 
;    *-lie  Righteousness  of  God,  identifying  rt  whh  '  lovingkindncss 
,  '^^-iid  pity'  (p.  4H7),  must  seem  to  many  readers  a  questionable 
^^^^nc.     To  St.  Paul  a  righteous  or  just  man  was  a  difTerent  kind  of 
^^rson   from  a  good   man :   as  is   shewn  b>-  his  very   human 
^Observation,  *  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  for  per- 
^^dvcnturc  for  the  good  man  some  one  would  even  dare  to  die ' 
^^Rom.  V  7).    I  should  like,  if  1  may  be  permitted,  to  interpret 
|B|bighteousncss  in  harmony  with  this  distinction. 
^     Dr.  Sanday  says  that  the  case  of  Righteousness  '  Is  an  instance 
"*hat  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  how  much  wc  arc  at  the  mercy 
^Df  language.     We  remember,'  he  continues,  '  that  the  Latin- 
%od   Romance-speaking    peoples  have   but  a  single  word   for 
■•justice"  and  for  "righteousness."    The  almost  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger  meaning  in  the  smaller. 
AVc  arc  somewhat  better  off  than  that.    Wc  have  the  two  words, 
and  we  can  keep  clear  the  two  senses.     Wc  are  not  in  so  much 
danger  of  limiting  our  idea  of  righteousness  to  that  of  equal 
dealing  between  man  and  man.     But  even  we  must  find  it  hiird 
to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  conception  as  it  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  St  Paul '  (pp.  486-7).     It  might  almast  be  supposed 
that  Dr.  Sanday  did  not  at  the  moment  remember  that  what  he 
says  of  Latin  and  its  derivatives  Ls  equally  true  of  German,  of 
Greek,  and  of  Hebrew.     I  am  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  difference  of  words  in  the  origijial  may  be  represented 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr,  Sanday, '  I  put  on  righteousness, 
aiul  it  clothed  me:    my  justice  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem' 
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(Job  xxix  14}.  But  it  is  commonly  stated  thnt  there  is  but  one 
word  in  the  Hebrew  for  'righteous'  and  'just.'  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  suggcstinji  Dr.  S;uiday's  moral,  that  we  should  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  righteotisnc&s  and  justice,  the  phraseology 
of  St.  Paul  and  ihe  Old  Testament  would  rather  warn  us  against 
thus  dislinguLshing,  and  would  bid  us  try  to  see  what  the  one 
word  lixaiocvs/it  means. 

The  difficulty  of  defining  justice,  as  vie  cominonly  use  the 
word,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  popular 
or  other  definitions  of  it.  Wc  arc  apt  to  find  that  a  definition 
of  justice  cither  carries  us  no  further, — like  Dr.  Sandfly's  'equal 
dealing  between  man  and  man '  (p.  4H7},  in  which  '  equal '  would 
probably  be  explained  as  meaning  'just,'— or  is  demonstrably 
inadequate  or  misleading.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of  order  or  harmony. 
Etymologically,  rigkUcui  is  derived  from  right,  which  means 
what  is  ruled  or  straight;  just  appears  to  be  well-jcrincd. 
Similarly,  equal  is  even  or  level.  The  Hebrew  word  I  have 
to  pass  by.  ^Cki;,  primarily  manner  or  usage,  seems  traceable 
to  pointing  or  directing.  How  rights  grow  out  of  usage, — 
how  the  fact  that  a  thing  has  been  is  assumed  without  hesitation 
to  give  it  a  claim  to  go  on  being, — sometimes  comes  as  a  surprise 
on  those  who  arc  in  contact  with  old-fashioned  ways  of  life. 

If  then  we  take  Order  as  the  root  idea  of  Justice  or  Righteous- 
ness, wc  name  God  just  or  righteous  in  the  sense  that  ilc  is  the 
Creator  or  Fountain,  the  Sustaincr,  the  Vindicator,  of  the 
Universal  Order.  And  it  was  in  that  character  that  Israel 
regarded  his  God  Jehovah.  The  regularity  of  nature  was  an 
inferior  part  of  the  Universal  Order,  and  was  contemplated  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  poets  as  an  illustration  or  symbol  of 
the  higher  part  of  that  Order.  Jehovah  had  bound  His  chosen 
people  to  Himself  in  a  special  relation  ;  He  was  their  God,  and 
they  were  His  people.  He  could  not  but  be  true  to  this  relation, 
and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  be  on  their  part  true  to  it 
also.  As  a  righteous.  God,  or  a  God  of  order,  Jehovah  gave  His 
people  statutes  and  ordinances  ;  they  were  to  be  orderly,  to  aim 
at  righteousness,  in  keeping  those  statutes  and  ordinances.  But 
did  not  devout  Israelites  associate  loving-kindness  and  pity  with 
the   righteousness  of  their   God?     Undoubtedly,   because  the 
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relations  which  He  established,  with  His  own  fulfilment  of  them, 
were  so  gracious  and  beneficeul.  The  righteousness  of  God 
easily  blended  itself  with  His  goodness  in  the  contemplations  and 
thanksgivings  of  Israelites,  inasmuch  as  the  same  action  might  be 
regarded  under  the  two  forms  of  righteousness  and  goodness.  In 
respect  of  His  having  created  and  fulfilling  relations  and  demand- 
ing fulfilment  of  them, as  a  God  of  order,  Jehovah  was  righteous  ; 
in  respect  of  His  kindness  and  compassion,  as  a  God  who  loved 
•His  people  and  made  them  happy,  Jehovah  was  gracious. 

Dr.  Sanday  suggests  that  St-  Paul,  whilst  he  sufficiently  shews 
that  he  accepted  Christ's  idea  and  name  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  or  of  God,  was  led  by  his  Jewish  training  to  present  to 
his  converts  the  same  idea  under  another  name;  and  that  the 
•innermost,  distinclive,  and  characteristic  meaning'  of  both  the 
Messianic  *  Kingdom '  and  the  '  Righteousness  of  God '  was 
•  the  sum  of  all  those  influences  and  forces  that  sjxiciaUy  betoken 
the  presence  or  manifestation  of  God  in  the  world '  (p.  4^4). 
1 1  should  be  disposed  to  accept  more  simply  the  Gospel  statement 
that  the  Divine  Kingdom  came  in  the  coming  of  tlic  Son  of  God. 
The  coming  of  the  Kingdom  was  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Jesus,  taking  up  the  announcement  of  His  fore-runner, 
spoke  of  the  Kingdom  more  than  of  Himself,  seeking  to  transform 
the  popular  notions  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  into  true  spiritual 
apprehensions  ;  Hia  envoys  found  it  more  natural  to  speak  of  the 
King.  Tliat,  I  take  it,  is  the  chief  rea.son  why  the  name  of  the 
Kingdom  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  than  in 
the  Gospels.  To  this  day  the  Kingdom,  whilst  it  is  important 
that  the  name  should  be  significant  to  us,  is  bc^t  understood 
through  the  King,  it  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  St.  Paul 
spoke  more  frequently  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  oral  teachit^  than 
he  did  in  his  letters  :  his  work  at  Rome  consisted  in  '  proclaiming 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  the  things  concerning  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ '  {Acts  .txviii  30,  ^i).  In  his  Epistles  he  was 
not  making  an  announcement,  he  was  rather  illustrating  by 
theological  instructions  the  Gospel  which  he  had  delivered. 

What  a  marvel  these  utterances  of  St.  Paul  arc,  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  interest  and  of  speculation  which  they  have  continued  up 
to  the  present  moment  to  excite !  \Vc  are  agreed  to  sec  in  them 
evidences  of  distinct  growth  and  development  io  the  writer's  own 
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convictions.  He  sets  forth  with  enthusiasm  what  is  exercising 
his  own  thoughts  and  filling  him  with  rapture  at  the  time,  even 
more  than  what  he  knows  to  be  wanted  by  those  to  whom  he 
writes.  The  best  '  introduction '  to  each  letter  is  an  endeavour 
to  put  oneself  at  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Apostle  at 
that  stage  of  his  life  was  secit^  things.  It  is  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  when  wc  are 
asking  what  St.  Faul  held  about  Righteousnetui :  and  assuredly  it 
is  by  getting  hold  of  this  belief  of  hts,  that  we  have  the  best  hope 
of  understanding  the  Epistle. 

Every  Jew,  as  I  have  said,  thought  of  the  righteous  Jehovah  as 
having  bound  His  people  to  Himself  in  a  special  relation,  as  having 
given  them  statutes  and  ordinances,  and  as  expecting  the  people 
to  keep  His  commandments  in  return  for  His  favours.  The 
Pharisee  of  the  New  Testament  age,  whose  conceptions  were 
cama.1  and  external,  held  that  an  Israelite's  duty  was  to  keep  the 
law  with  cxactnes.s,  and  tliat  through  such  observance  he  would 
be  right  with  his  God.  In  tliat  belief  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been 
trained.  But  he  never  found  rest  in  it.  His  experience,  though  it 
had  an  intensity  peculiar  to  himself,  was  that  which  all  men  whose 
spiritual  nature  has  been  stirred  and  awakened  have  passed 
through,  when  they  have  tried  to  make  themselves  nghteous  and 
arrive  at  peace  with  God  by  a  flawless  observance  of  His  com- 
mands. I  need  not  dwell  on  that  experience.  What  concerns  us 
is  the  change  produced  in  Saul's  consciousness  through  his  conver- 
sion. It  i.s  probable  that  the  internal  revelation  which  issued  in  his 
conversion  began  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  The  Jehovah 
whom  he  had  worshipped  as  the  God  of  commandments  gave 
place,  gradually  perhaps  but  at  last  completely,  to  the  God 
rc%-calcd  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  through  knowing  God  as  He 
was  to  be  seen  in  Jesus  Christ  that  St.  Paul's  apprehension  of 
the  Divine  Righteousness  underwent  a  change. 

For  he  did  not  cease  to  think  of  God  as  rightcom;  that  is,  as 
a  God  of  order,  who  established  relations  and  fulfilled  them 
Himself  and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  them  by  men.  But,  if 
Jesus  Christ  was  His  Son,  what  was  God,  and  how  was  He 
related  to  men,  and  what  did  He  want  of  them  ?  These  \vere 
questions  which  St.  Paul  continually  a^ked.  And  he  saw  that 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  indulgent  Being  who  did 
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3t  care  whether  such  creatures  as  men  sinned  againiit  Him  or 
t,  any  more  than  an  inexorable  Being  who  insisted  on  every 
imandmcnt  of  His  being  obeyed  and  could  not  help  inflicting 
infinite  punishment  for  every  act  of  disobedience,  but  a  Being 
iho  of  His  own  free  grace  reconciled  men  through  forgiveness  to 
[iraself,  and  whose  wilt  was  that  they  should  know  Him  and 
fc  Him  and  be  in  intelligent  spiritual  sympathy  with  Him. 
Paul,  when  Christ  had  shone  as  Divine  Light  upon  him,  saw 
lOd  only  and  always  in  that  light,  and  ^t  himself  to  find  out 
rhat  God  and  men  and  the  world  were  as  studied  in  Christ  No 
'doubt  he  learned  with  eager  reverence  what  lliose  who  had  been 
companions  of  Jesus  could  tell  him  about  hit^  new  Lord :  but  he 
probably  never  knew  as  much  as  it  is  open  to  us  to  learn  from 
the  Gospels,  about  the  hi.'^tory  and  the  teaching  and  the  character 
of  Jesus.  To  him  it  was  all  in  all  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  died  and  risen  again:  at  one  moment  he  considered 
what  this  implied  concerning  God,  at  another  moment  what  it 
implied  concenung  men.  And  he  saw,  with  a  conviction  that 
could  not  be  shakeji,  God  making  men  in  Christ  His  loved  and 
reconciled  children,  welcoming  them  into  dependence  on  Himself, 
into  intimacy  with  Himself;  and  he  saw  men  called  in  Christ  to 
be,  through  the  quickening  Spirit  of  sonship,  what  God  thus  made 
them.  What  was  there  for  him,  or  for  any  man,  to  do,  when  he 
saw  the  righteousness  of  God  in  this  light  i  Not  to  try  by  what 
effbrtsof  conformity  to  commandments  he  might  lift  himself  up 
to  blaraelcssncss  and  security  before  God, — that  aim  might  be 
put  aside  once  for  all :  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  grace 
assured  to  him,  to  accept  with  wondering  joy  and  tliankfulncss  the 
Fccoodliation  and  the  privileges  offered  to  him,  and  to  open  his 
heart  to  all  the  affections  of  a  spiritual  sonship.  And  this  was 
to  be  righteous  by  faith.  The  sinner  who  was  thus  justified  did 
not  make  himself  righteous ;  his  faith  was  not  a  laborious  or 
instantaneous  '  work '  on  which  his  righteousness  was  based :  he 
simply  submitted  to  God's  righteousness,  to  God's  blessed  ordering 
of  the  relations  between  himself  and  men,  and  yielded  himself 
with  trust  and  joy  to  be  what  God's  righteousness  made  him,  and 
to  do  what  God's  righteousness  would  have  him  do. 

When  St.  Paul,  some  j-ears  after  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  was  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor, 
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he  had  before  hts  mind  the  grand  and  absorbing  Image  of  the 
Universal  Spiritual  Order  constituted  in  Christ  In  Christ,  risen 
and  exalted,  and  bringing  the  Church  into  being  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  saw  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  making  Christ 
the  Head  of  a  whole  harmonious  creation.  That  consummation 
\vouId  be  the  fulfilment  of  ihc  righteousness  of  God.  Not  the 
less  was  the  individual  man  claimed  as  one  of  God*s  reconciled 
children,  who  had  nothing  to  do,  if  he  would  put  himself  right 
with  God,  but  to  accept  God's  grace  and  con^^iit  to  be  what  God 
made  him  ;  but  individuals  found  themselves  to  be  nlso  members 
of  a  Body  of  which  Christ  was  the  Head,  and  in  the  perfection  of 
which  God's  righteousness  was  fulftlled.  We  may  say  in  familiar 
words  that  St.  Paul  bade  every  man  to  whom  Christ  was  preached 
reckon  himself  a  child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  ajid  a  subject 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  A  man  had  but  so  to  count  himself, 
and  he  was  what  God  counted  him  ;  and  he  was  righteous  in 
God's  sight,  because  he  was  conforming  himself  to  the  relations 
towards  God  and  towards  his  fellow  men  which  the  righteous 
God,  the  God  of  the  heavenly  order,  appointed  for  him. 

Is  this  reckoning  on  God's  part  to  be  called  a  '  fiction  '  ?  In 
other  words,  if  God  justifies  sinners  as  St.  Paul  teaches  that  He 
does,  is  His  dealing  with  them  such  as  to  render  confidence  in  His 
truth  and  equity  impossible  to  us?  The  theory,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  St.  Paul's,  that  when  a  men  has  passed  through 
an  experience  that  is  called  '  believing '  God  Is  able  to  impute  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  him  and  to  regard  him  as  a  very  different 
person  from  what  he  is,  does  indeed  offend  our  sense  of  justice  to 
a  degree  which  in  these  days  the  light  which  lias  been  given  to 
us  forbids  us  to  tolerate.  It  is  surely  time  that  theological 
writers  ceased  to  designate  this  theory  sls  forensic.  What  would 
our  Forum  think  of  it?  Some  of  St.  Paul's  interpreters,  con- 
tinuing to  take  for  granted  that  that  is  what  he  held,  are  sorry 
for  him,  and  try  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  his  Judaical 
training.  But  that  theory  is  a  perversion  of  the  Pauline  doctrine. 
The  modern  ^vay  of  representing  St.  Paul's  view  would  be  to  say 
that  he  describes  the  Divine  ideal ;  that  he  saw  in  Christ  what 
would  be  to  the  Divine  mind  ideal  human  perfeaion.  But  then 
St  Paul  thinks  of  the  spiritual  order  which  he  contemplates,  not 
as  imaginary,  but  as  real.    Could  it,  we  may  ask,  be  real  to  him. 
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can  it  be  real  to  us,  when  Christians,  even  good  belicvcra,  arc  so 
(ar  as  they  are  from  bring  holy  and  blameless  before  God  as  His 
children,  and  when  the  actual  world  is  so  far  from  being  a  harmony 
of  all  things  in  Christ?  It  might  be  answered  that  St.  Paul  was 
looking  up  to  God  as  above  time,  and  contemplated  the  Divine 
idea  as  eternal.  That  was  one  rcison  for  his  regarding  the  ideal 
as  real.  But  I  think  that  the  Apost)c.  rather  than  appeal  to 
anything  that  could  be  called  metaphj'sics,  would  have  found 
demonstration  of  reality  in  our  experience.  Reality  is  not  easy 
to  define.  What — St.  Paul  mijjht  have  asked — is  more  real  to  us 
than  what  we  build  upon,  and  what  commends  ttsclf  to  as  as  the 
more  stable  the  more  we  take  it  for  granted  and  live  and  act  upon 
it?  And  he  would  assuredly  have  bidden  all  Christians  at  every 
moment  assume  themselves  to  be  what  God  in  His  eternal  purpose 
makes  them  ;  and  not  Christians  only,  in  the  sense  of  converted 
beUevCrs.  That  is  a  hard  saying. '  God  justifies  the  ungodly ' ; 
but  St.  Paul  would  have  encouraged  the  ungodliest  of  men  at  any 
moment  to  take  to  himself  God's  forgiveness,  and  to  reckon 
himself  one  of  God's  reconciled  and  righteous  children,  and  to 
try  whether  God's  idea  of  him  was  not  really  beneath  him  so 
substantially  that  he  could  at  once  build  upon  it.  God  deals 
with  the  human  race  as  well  as  with  individuals,  and  He  justifies 
an  ungodly  world  as  well  as  an  ungodly  man.  The  human  racct 
in  the  Divine  idea,  is  a  sound  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 
And  St.  Paul's  social  prescription  for  the  Church  or  for  mankind 
would  be  that  all  the  members  of  the  Divine  Body  should  assume 
the  Divnne  idea  to  be  real  underneath  the  Society,  and  should  wkTc 
8t  every  moment  with  simple  confidence  to  conform  social  action 
to  it. 

'  In  that  He  subjected  all  things  unto  Him,  He  left  nothing  that 
is  not  subject  to  Him.  But  now  wc  sec  not  yet  all  things  subjected 
to  Him.'  If  these  are  not  St.  Paul's  words,  they  express  his  view. 
He  was  a^  little  as  any  one  under  illusions  .is  to  the  goodness  of 
individuals,  believers  or  others,  or  of  the  world.  His  view  was 
dtat  of  St.  John, '  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin  . . . 
'If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin.  we  deceive  ourselves.'  The  true 
son  of  God  in  each  is  sinless;  God  demands  nothing  of  a  man 
but  that  he  should  be  His  true  son.  But  there  is  no  living  man 
who  is  nothing  but  a.  son  of  Gud  ;  the  law  of  sin  remains  in  hb 
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members.  Against  this  law  of  sin  he  Ggfats  most  bopefoUjrThai 
he  repeats  to  himself, '  God  haa  begotten  mc,  He  is  my  Fatfaa 
in  Jesus  Christ.'  Marcus  Aoidius  bu!c  A  smd  iltugiiie  the 
emerald  to  be  always  saying,  *  Whatever  aiiy  ooe  does  or  nyi. 
I  must  be  emerald,  and  keep  my  Cotdir.'  '  To  the  ^»rit  ekc 
there  is  no  choice.'  Th^t  b  the  pri^icr  consciousoe^  of  coe 
whom  God  iustifres.  But  whilst  he  regarded  the  ideal  of  tbc 
spiritual  order  asr"'  *^»  P-'"'  ••"-  —ell  aware  of  actual  imperfec- 
tion. And  he  deu  ent  from  what  he  saw  of  the 
Divine  entity  wotV  m  fblfilment  in  life  and  faistoiy 
of  the  Dtvine  idea.  e  witncs  to  the  idea,  whilst 
the  idea  explained  the  Cvk.  Writing  to  the  Epbesiaiif, 
St.  Paul  rings  the  changes  up"^  ofu?,  iripyaa,  K«<Krvc,  I^x***  ^ 
beaiii^  jo)'fu!  ^vitaess  to  that  if  God  which  wrmight  to  the 
ratsiiig  and  exaltation  of  Ch  d  in  the  struggles  of  sjogle 
Christians,  and  in  the  growth  atiu  i  n'easc  of  the  Church,  and  oS 
which  the  manifest  aim  was  to  accomplish  the  etemaJ  purpose 
revealed  in  Christ.  The  Divioe  Order,  the  Drrine  Energy :  to 
behold  the  one,  and  to  be  conscious  of  the  other,  is  granted  to 
men>-so  SL  Paul  teaches — in  Christ  What  he  desires  far  his 
fellow  men  is  that  they  should  rejoice  in  the  R^rhteoosncss  of  the 
Living  God,  and  conform  themselves  to  it,  and  so  be  more 
effectually  invigorated  and  carried  onward  and  mastered  by  the 
victorious  forces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

J.  Llewelym  Daties. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ECCLESIASTICUS  AND 

WISDOM  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

SIN  AND  DEATH. 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 

Whether  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  written,  a^  is 
now  generally  believed  in  England  and  Germany,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  second  century  B.  c,  or,  as  is  sometimes  main- 
tained, at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third  ;  whether  it 
be  a  work  contemporary  with  Ecclesiastes,  or  even  with  Wisdom, 
or,  as  is  most  probable,  with  neither,  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be 
the  only  non-apocalyptic  writing  which  unquestionably  reflects 
light  upon  the  Palestinian  thought  of  its  time  concerning  the 
subjects  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  The  Talmud  and 
Targums  no  doubt  imply  that  exegesis  was  actively  pursued 
as  early  as  Ben  Sira's  day,  and  may  possibly  contain,  in 
spite  of  all  the  loss  which  attended  their  compilation,  teaching 
which  was  then  current;  but  such  teaching  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  accretions  of  later  periods^.  Ecclesiasticus  is  for  this 
reason  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  preparation  for 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  It  is  a  unique  link  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  ancient  Rabbinism.  It  is  also  important 
as  a  guide  to  the  views  of  the  time,  from  the  fact  that  its 
author,  though  perhaps  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  his 
inherited  theoli^y  to  solve  all  the  problems  and  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  to  an  educated  mind,  allows  himself 
but  little  liberty  of  thought.  His  exceedingly  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures  confirm  his  grandson's  statement  that 
he  had  'much  given  himself  to  their  study.    Fritzsche  indeed 

■  The  sayings  in  that  part  of  Pirit  Aboth  even,  which  deals  rather  with  cosino- 
logical  and  philosophical  than  with  moral  questioiis,  are  Anonymous. 
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Speaks  of  him  as  '&  pure  Old  Testament  tj^c'.'  And  such  a 
desiRnation  for  him,  as  a  man,  requires  but  slight  qualification 
to  be  appropriate  to  him  as  an  author.  For  if  he  'thought  like 
a  Rabbi '  and,  in  style,  wrote  rather  'as  tlic  first  of  the  Paitanim 
than  as  one  of  the  last  of  canonical  writersV  the  element  of 
Hag^adah  introduced  into  his  work  is  comparatively  slight;  his 
exegesis  freely  adapts,  but  does  not  venture  much  beyond,  the 
words  of  Scripture.  '  The  literary  annbition  of  that  age  did  not, 
as  the  Wisdom  of  B.  Sin  clearly  shows,  presume  either  to  write 
Scripture  or  even  to  add  to  it;  it  was  content  with  studying  the 
inspired  documents  of  the  past,  interpreting  them  and  imitating 
Ihem'.' 

Ben  Sira,  then,  is  pre-eminently  conservative.  He  neither 
breaks  with  the  traditional  religion  of  the  past  nor  adopts  any 
doctrinal  innovations  from  without.  Such  Hellenistic  tendencies 
as  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  book  would  seem  to  be  due 
to  the  interpolation  of  his  translator*.  Of  Alexandrian  influence 
there  Is  no  trace''.  Nor  docs  llie  direct  contact  of  liis  country 
with  Persia,  at  a  previous  time,  appear  to  have  produced  effect 
upon  his  thought.  He  might  perhaps  be  atmo-st  called  reac- 
tionary. He  is  remarkably  chary,  for  instance,  of  the  beliefs  in 
a  futxirc  life  and  angels,  and  appears  to  adopt  an  attitude  at  once 
protcstant  and  rationalistic  toxi-ards  the  new  development  in 
doctrine  which  would  r^ard  Satan  as  the  personal  tempter  of 
man".    Further,  besides  showing  himself  to  be  averse  to  innova- 

'  Kwng^fiitafrs  fja-gti.  Handb.  eu  dtH  Apokr.  [  1859')  vol.  v,  p.  sxxiii, 

*  Dr.  Scli«cliter,  in  his  and  Dr.  'jnylor's  IViidom  o/Bm  Sim  ,  1S99)  p.  31. 
»  /W.  p.  3S. 

*  Sec  EdcraheiiD,  Sftatri'a  Comm.  en  Etttrti. ;  Bob,  Lts  Originra  J*  ta  Phihm>^kit 
Judio-AltxaiiJriut  p.  xjt ;  MctHdi,  Pkilntt  U  JttiJ.  One  such  suppoacd  tnttance 
of  hellmwing  by  the  younger  B.  Sirs  has  been  <ll»protf«l  since  Ihe  recovery 
o(  th«  Hebrew  frapments  :  see  Tyler.y^iwA  Qanfi.  Rn.  (April,  1900)  pp.  H5s  (t 

'  Tht;  signs  of  Alciumdrian  iiifl.ueni;e  forinerl_y  miduced  by  Gfrorcr,  Dfthno,  &c.| 
are  ntiw  Rcner«lly  regarded  m  baaed  upon  Taulty  intcrprcUlion  ;  ace  Drununond, 
Phiio  Jttiliitut  vol.  i. 

*  Ch.  ssi  37  (30I  Iv  rf  KarafaiiBai  iatBii  riv  irarafa  aMt  learapaToi  n^  I«vmu 
•t-vX^r.  EdEnhcin  (£/.  fumwi.  in  loc)  believed  Ihnt  the  Sjriac  her*  avoids  the 
plain  mcnnine  by  a  pnra[il)m3e.  Ry^el  !KaitUs<A'a  Afokr.  und  Paeiidrpigr.  Ja 
A.  T.'  objccU  111  seeing  a  tnolive  in  tbc  Syriac.  and  tliink?  the  Cicck  has  a  uixing 
tnm&Ialiun,  embadying  more  advanced  tbaiigbt.  Breuchneider  translated  r4i» 
aoTiu'o  by  mluiMHitilor,  which  Fritisch«  rejects,  while  at  the  same  lime  not 
accepting  'Satan.'  The  Uilcr  rendering  was  defended  by  Edcnheim,  andChcync 
pcrlups  incllucs  ta  JC,  qiioling  aa  e  paiatlcl  in  meaninE  I**'  xxKvi  t,  R.  V,  margin 
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ons  and  developments  in  doctrine,  he  disparages  ventures  of 
speculative  thot^ht  in  contrast  with  reliance  upon  authority 
f  iii  ai-24)  ;  and,  finally,  he  was  a  writer  of  no  great  originality, 
claiming  to  be  a  collector (xxxiii  16  [xxx35]) ;  indeed,  some  able 
Critics  have  regarded  his  work  as  but  a  compilation  from  already 
existing  wTitings '.  For  all  these  reasons  Ben  Si  ra  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  exponent  of  such  doctrine,  on  the  subjects  to  be 
here  dealt  with,  as  was  orthodox  in  his  day,  if  indeed  the  mppo- 
sntion  may  be  made  that '  received  '  teaching  existed  ;  for  Jewish 
theology  of  later  times  presents  us  with  a  series  of '  checks  and 
balances,'  with  views  unsystcmatiscd  and  inconsistent,  rather 
I  than  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine^ 
'  At  any  rate,  Ben  Sira's  work  is  an  interesting  link  between  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  the  freer  dealing  with  new  questions 
I  which  characterised  Palestinian  literature  of  a  subsequent  date, 
I  and  contcmporar>'  thought  in  Alexandria. 
^^  Ecclcsiasticus  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  introduction  of 
^H  sin  and  death :  problems  over  which  psalmists  and  prophets 
^H  preserve  a  silence  which  \s  very  noticeable.  These  questions 
^H  form  part  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  one  great  problem  of 
^f  religious  philosophy  which,  in  its  practical  aspect,  had  tried 
Hebrew  thought  continuously  and  severely.  The  ancient  mythical 
religion  had  certainly  connected  physical  evil  with  Adam's  sin  ; 
but  when,  after  the  exile,  the  individual,  as  contrasted  with  the 
nation,  became  more  prominently  an  object  of  consideration, 
difficulties  doubtless  began  to  appear  to  which  the  answer  of  the 
old  theology  was  felt  to  be  incomplete.  Authority,  however 
much  revered,  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  philosophical 
reflection:  an  inevitable  stage,  as  Bruch*  has  said,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  rcligiouB  development  of  every  nation,  as  of  every 
individual,  when  a  certain  level  of  education  has  been  reached. 
In  Ecclesiasticus  such  reflection  or  philosophising  is  of  but  an 


\E*fit»}t«r,  Series  xi  p.  n$).  The  Hebrew  of  ihe  vcrac,  if  recovered,  will  be 
iatercUing,  The  ralionaliMnf:  af  Satan  into  Ihe  «vll  yttitr  ig  parallded.  Ihougb 
excoptionally.  in  TsJmudiral  ond  Rabbinicat  writings,  e.  g.  Bahka  Daihra  16  n. 

'  S«  BrclscbnciJei,  LAfrJftu  Siraciiiat  Grafcr:  Ewald.  Gtfrii.  dts  yolkn  Jrr.  iv 
34a  ft.',  Rys*c),  Kaitttsctft  Afokr.  a.  PffiJefigr.  i  131J  ;  while  SdiQrcr  (.sec  laat 
reference)  raaJntaios  (he  op|io*iU:  view. 

>  See  Dr.  Sthe«hier's  article  on  Kat>bin.  TheoloBy, yrttw*  Quart.  Jttv.  vi. 

>  WmimlriAn  Jtr  Htbrifr. 

VOL.  IL  P 
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elementary  kind,  as  the  following  examination  of  its  teaching 
may  serve  to  show. 

Tht  Introduction  of  Sin. 

The  passage  xxv  34  [33] '  affords  a  convenient  starting-point  for 
the  study  of  Ben  Sira's  views  as  to  the  historical  origin  of  sin. 
So  long  as  only  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  were  accessible, 
two  interpretations  of  this  verse  were  ct]ually  possible,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  of  Vx^.  which  elsewhere  in  the  book  (c.g.  x  la, 
13)  undoubtedly  bears  the  sense  of  'cause'  in  addition  to  its 
primary  meaning  of  'beginning.'  For  this  reason  Bnjch  was  led 
to  think  that  the  former  sense  was  predominant  here,  unless 
hideed  its  writer  had  not  distinguished  the  two  alternatives  in  his 
own  mind.  Brctschneidcr '  translated  a^yji  by  causa  for  other 
reasons.  Edersheim,  on  the  contrary,  guided  by  the  Syriac. 
which  he  translates  '  from  the  woman  began  sins",*  concluded  that 
ihc  Hebrew  had  the  equivalent  of  that  rendering,  and  denied  the 
imph'cation  in  the  verse  of  any  doctrine  approaching  that  of 
original  sin.  Fritzschc'  adopted  the  same  interpretation,  believ- 
ing that  the  original  for  (t^xh  ^^  "'^^  contain  the  sense  of  causa 
or  or^o.  Quite  recently  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  passage 
has  been  recovered  *,  and  the  word  represented  by  ipx^  proves  to 
be  (ekillah,  not  rfskith ;  'beginning'  is  therefore  to  have  a  pre- 
dominantly temporal  sense.  Still  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  the  writer  passes  to 
the  thought  of  death,  to  the  relation  of  Eve's  sin  to  our  universal 
mortality,  a  causal  connexion  is  distinctly  asserted.  The  use  of 
iehillak  in  the  former  clause  docs  not  perhaps,  in  itself,  preclude 
the  thought  of  such  connexion,  in  the  case  of  sin,  having  pre- 
sented itself  to  Ben  Sira's  mind  ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  si^gest 
any  such  connexion.  This  vcrne  may  still  be  pronounced  am- 
biguous a.'i  a  guide  to  its  writer's  teaching  on  the  introduction  of 
general  sinfulness,  and  its  meaning  must  be  sought  by  comparison 

*  Op.  tU.  In  loc.  '  Sptak.  Cowm.  in  loc. 

*  Op.  tit.  in  loc. 
'  See  /aviaft  Quart.  Krv.,  AprB  1900,     It  11  assumed  here  that  the  recovered 

Hebrew  it  not  1  retntialation  fr«in  the  Syriac  mid  Gre«k;  creiy  fresh  IVagment 
would  Roein  to  make  aucb  ■  theory  le^a  (enable. 
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rith  other  passages.  It  need  only  be  further  said  of  it  that,  if 
Hen  Slra  intended  to  imply  that  Eve's  transgression  was  the 
njjiC  or  origin  of  humm  sinfulness,  he  was  venturing  further 
rlian  was  his  wont  beyond  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  narrative 
%vhtch  he  had  in  mind,  and  was  already  in  possesion  of  a  much 
deeper  view  of  the  first  transgression  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Jcu'ish  literature  until  wc  come  to  St.  Paul's  F.pLttles,  the  Slavonic 
Book  of  Enoch,  and  iv  [ii]  Esdras  ^  Such  reflections  do  not  of 
>urse  decide  the  question,  but  are  entitled  to  some  weight.  If 
'one  presses  the  literal  meaning  of  the  former  clause  of  Ihe  verse  so 
^that  an  antithesis  be  produced  between  dp^ij  and  fii'  ain^v,  one 
loes  but  extract  a  doctrinal  result  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
»hal  later  Jewish  literature  would  lead  us  to  naturally  expect*. 

It  may  be  shown,  however,  tliat  the  doctrine  which  would  be 
implied  in  xxv  24  a,  if  ap\Ti  bore  the  sense  of  causal  origin,  is 
precluded  by  the  sense  of  other  passages  of  Ecclcsiasticus.     The 
latter  hair  of  chapter  xv,  for  instance,  especially  verses  14  and 
15',  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  such  a  view  of  the  first  trans- 
gression as  would  derive  from  it  moral  consequences  for  the  race. 
Man's  moral  freedom  and  rcspon^sibillty  is  here  stated  not  only 
in  the  most  uncompromising  and  absolute  terms,  which  might 
well  be  done  by  a  rabbinical  writer  who  elsewhere  enforced  the 
doctrine  even  of  an  inherited  taint,  but  in  language  which  seems 
almost  designed  to  imply  another  and  irreconcilable  view  of  the 
or^in  of  human  sinfiilncss,  at  a  moment  when  the  history  of  the 
first  pair  is  actually  in  the  writer's  mind. 

The  conjecture  of  ICdcrshcim  and  others  that  the  original  of 
Tcrsc  14  contained  the  word^t-Zs^f  as  the  equivalent  of  Sw^ouAiov 
has  been  verified*.    The  passage  is  contained  in  the  Cambridge 


'  Sec  Wcbw.  yA/isrf'  Throiogi*  (1897)  pp.  315-51. 

'*  Prabafalj  Ben  Sim  repkrdcd  the  transraiBxion  of  sinfulncM  from  Adini  mii<l 
Eve  downWRrds  to  be  brought  abuut  in  tlic  same  way  as  is  ilCM:rit)cd,  en  n  imaller 
Kale,  1b  xlil  13;  I.  ».  by  ciamplc  and  iniiirtBic  i(ttcrcoun«. 

15  tir  OJAffi,  emrrrjpiiiaut  JrroAdt, 

nJ  fiffrir  »oh)Oai  tuBuKioi. 

*  Both  Edenheim  and  Ryuel  assert  ihat  B.  Sin  would  uie  yttttr  in  its  earlier 

KUeof  '  dispmitioa.'     Prof.  Margolioutli  (fx^ifor^tli  Series,  iiiqjff.)  iiupectcd 

it3(re<(ucniaccu[rcncctii£ciJua.  io  itsUter  i  ta)]binic>l)scii.iei.f  tbe  evil  inclination 

penonified  IrIo  an  external  ageni:/.      Dr.  Ta3'lor  (Svyin^t  of  Jttntk  Fafkm 

P  a 
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fragments  published  by  Dr.  Schechtcr  and  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose 
work  ihe  following  translation  of  the  Hebrew  of  verse   14  is 

given : — 

'  For  (?)  God  created  man  from  the  beginning  ; 
And  put  him  into  the  hand  of  him  that  would  spoil  him ; 
And  gave  him  into  the  hand  of  his  Inclination  '.' 

Thus,  although  llcn  Sira  holds  that  sin  entered  into  the  world 
as  aji  actuality  in  Eve's  trinsgression,  and  also  recognises  that  all 
men  arc  sinful  (viii  5)  and  arc  descended  from  Adam  (xWi  i),  he 
nevertheless  implies  that  the  Fall  brought  no  moral  incapacity  in 
its  train,  no  corruption  of  nature  to  diminish  man's  power  of  self- 
determination^.  If  any  excuse  is  offered  for  man's  depravity,  it 
is  that  of  his  natural  and  essential  fntilty,  referred  to  in  such 
passages  as  xvii  30-33  *,  but  never  traced  to  an  external  cause. 

TAe  Ititrcductien  of  Death, 

Ben  Sira's  teaching  as  to  the  introduction  or  origin  of  death 
may  perhaps  be  best  approached  from  the  passage  xjv  17  b[ia]  ; 
^  yap  di<i0)jKT]  (lir*  oXmifi  Cafdry  aTroCtu'r}. 

An  ambiguity  arises  here  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of 
assigning  to  j;  5wffii>tr)  W  oXmoi  cither  of  two  meanings:  (i)  an 
original,  paxlctermincd,  divine  appointment  of  death  to  man  as 

md  ed.  p.  14})  ff.)  abKi  gives  rererences  to  (Muoai^a  hi  Eccltis.  where  the  word 
is  so  used. 

'  Dr.  Sch«hl«r  taggesiB  that  the  third  cUum  ftf  this  veree,  which  a]>p««n 
in  tlicGrccIc  is  a  doubtct  of  the  second,  which  is  rcp'^»''nted  by  the  Syriacy).  51). 
I.  Abraliamn  cutisidcra  these  doublets,  wtiicli  arc  frequent  in  the  Cairo  fngnents, 
to  be  distinct  uncicnl  reirensiuns  of  Iht  MeXi.  [Jm-itb  Quart.  Jttv..  Oct.  (^99,  p.  175; 
ef.  the  opinion  of  Krv.  G.  Margolioiilli,  p,  1  of  Ihc  same  number).  He  thinkti, 
however,  that  sonic  of  theia  are  due  to  B.  Sirs  himself,  and  mult  from  lita 
(mliaiiott  of  Prov.  (ef.  Tyler,  JrwaM  Quan.  Rm.,  April  19CO,  p.  ^.^B.).  M.  t-ftvi, 
who  niippnriB  (or  supported  II  t!i*  view  Ihnt  the  recovered  Ht'h.  it  a  retmaslstion, 
conaidcni  them  to  be  corrcspoiiding  tviidc rings  of  ikc  Greets  and  Syriac.  Di, 
Schechtcr  (/nvuA  Quart.  R*v.,  A^rll  1900,  p.  459)  klao  has  imporuut  renvlu 
upon  the  subject. 

*  Cf  xxi  >7,  already  discusstd. 

*  The  meaning  of  the  last  iwft  of  these  veraes,  in  the  Greek,  would  seem  to 
be:  £vcn  the  sun  darkciit  ittcif— the  brightest  thin);  in  [lie  world  j  how  much 
more  tlien  frail  nian!  But  the  text  is  comipt  and  ihr  writer's  meaning  con- 
sequently doubtful  ;  see  Ryiiscl  m  lot.,  wliere  the  foflownng  renderirvf  of  the  Synme 
is  given :  ■  Ebcn5.o  dcr  Mensch,  der  somen  Siun  nicht  bciUimt,  weil  er  Fleisch  tind 

Blut  isU' 

Cf.  with  the^neral  sense  of  the  pUMffc  ihatof  Job  vlil  9,  xv  14. 
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belonging  to  his  essential  nature,  or  (2)  the  decree  proclaimed 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  whereby  death  was  threatened  and  denounced 
3Li  a  con^equeace  of  their   transgression.     5iomc   writers   have 
considered  the  former  of  these  meanings  to  be  alone  admissible, 
although  &-a  alwi'uv  is  commonly  used  iu  the  sense  of  '  from  the 
tx^inning  '  (of  the  race)  or  '  from  of  old  '  (cf.  xvii  1 2  ;  xliv  2,  1 8 ; 
Gen.  vi  4;   Tob.  iv  12  &c.).     Hut  the  original  Hebrew  of  this 
passage,  which  is  also  contained  in  the  Cambridge  fragments. 
Has    the  common  phrase  A3i  'dtdm  ('perpetual  decree'),  which 
pwrhaps  describes  equally  well  a  law  observed  by  experience  as 
a   decree   announced    by  authority.     In  any  case   it  would  be 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  pronouncement  to  Adam  and   Eve 
that  disobedience  would  be  punished  by  death,  and  the  obvious 
reference  to  Gen.  it  17  (lit.  'expiring  they  shall  expire,'  an 
adlcration  of 'dying  thou  shall  die'),  makes  this  interpretation 
overwhelmingly  preferable.     It  would  thu:>  seem  more  probable 
tiiat  in  this  passage  the  writer  is  attributing  human  death  to 
the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents  than  that  he  regards  it  as 
in  accordance  with  the  foreordained  counst-l  of  God.    The  latter 
doctrine  is  indeed  found  exceptionally  in  ancient  Rabbinical 
writings',  and  might  have  been  held  by  Ben  Sira ;  but  the  coo- 
text  does  rwt  favour  the  view  that  it  is  intended  here.     Nor  is 
any  such  teaching  contained  in  the  opening  verses  of  chap.  xvii. 
The  whole  passage  presumably  deals  with   matters  of  human 
history,  and  therefore  a  reference  to  God's  original  counsel  is  not 
to  be  expected.    Each  of  the  clauses  xvii  1  b*  and  2  a,  which  are 
the  most  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  predestined  death,  is  directly 
coupled  with  a  statement  only  applicable  to  the  actual  history  of 
man  upon  earth ;  and  each  associates  itself  naturally  with  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  iii. 

The  verse  xl  1 1  has  also  been  regarded  as  implying  the 
doctrine  that  man  was  originally  intended  to  be  tnonal.  But 
it  may  quite  as  easily  aUude  to  the  state  of  things  which 
actually  holds  as  to  one  which  might  have  been  originally 
determined.    The  context  here  is  not  such  as  to  lead  us  to 

'  See  Ederahciin,  Lift  and  Ti'mrt,  St,  i  p.  ]66. 
*  xvii  I  a.  The  I.orcI  created  niiin  of  the  uirtli, 
b.  And  turned  liim  back  liilu  it  aKitn. 
■  1.  He  gave  tbetn  days  by  number,  and  a  set  tlrne, 
b.  And  gav«  Uioin  aut^oritjr  aver  the  Lhing;s  lliat  are  thcKon. 
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expect  a  universal  a  priori  proposition  so  much  as  the  statement 
of  an  empirical  fact ;  and  in  any  case  the  passage  would  seem  to 
have  too  Uttle  of  the  nature  of  a  doctrinal  assertion  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  argument 

These  passages  have  been  discussed  at  some  length  because 
they  have  led  the  wTiter  of  this  article  to  a  different  view  of  their 
(;enera.l  drift,  in  .to  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  origin  of 
death,  than  that  expressed  by  others  who  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  them.  Prof.  Charles  sees  in  them  the  main  tendency  of 
Uen  Sira's  teaching  on  the  point  in  question,  and  one  with 
which  the  passage  about  to  be  considered  stands  in  unexplained 
conflict'. 

This  is  the  verse  xxv  24,  which  has  already  been  examined  for 
its  doctrine  of  the  introduction  of  sin.  It  is  the  most  explicit 
statement  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration  which  the 
book  Ecdcsiasticus  contains.  The  words  ko)  Si'  mjxy\v  ^TioQv^a<uy 
titv  vA^€i  directly  assert  the  sin  of  Eve  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  death  to  the  race.  It  i.s  true  that  the  death  here  spoken  of 
has  been  said  to  be  mors  religiasa  as  opposed  to  mars  naturaiis'^  ; 
but  this  opinion  was  surely  si^gcstcd  rather  by  the  supposed 
contradiction*  between  this  verse  and  those  which  have  been 
<iiscu5scd  than  by  the  contents  of  the  verse  itself. 

The  result  here  arrived  at,  then,  is  that  the  author  of  Ecclc^i- 
asticus  taught  but  one  doctrine  of  the  introduction  of  physical 
dca.th,  namely,  that  it  was  a  consc<|uence  of  the  sin  of  the  first 
parents  of  the  race ;  and  that,  whilst  seeing  in  this  transgression 
the  first  of  the  series  of  human  .sins,  he  suspected  no  causal 
connexion  between  the  first  and  the  succeeding  members  of  that 
series.  In  the  literally  rendered  words  of  xxv  34  the  Fall  was 
the  cause  of  death,  but  only  the  beginning  of  sin. 


Wisdom. 

The  theological  basis  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  like  that  of 
Ecclesiasticusj  is  the  Old  Testament.    But  Pseudo-Solomon  is  an 

*  Apoco\ypat  of  Barttek,   note  to  sxiii   4,  where  K>cne  >c«ount   of  tUc   various 
views  lo  be  found  in  B|>oc()'ph>l  *"d  pveudopJKraptiic  vmltagft  la  l«  be  found. 

*  R«biecr,  Etkia  iib.  apoer.  V.  T. 

*  Flnt  asserted  by  Orelsc-bacHJer,  Libtw  Jtut  Stncidat  Grata,  in  Joe 
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Alexandrian  deeply  influenced  by  several  schools  of  Creek 
philosophy.  He  in  to  some  extent  an  eclectic,  and  is  at  the  same 
tune  a  more  original  and  venturesome  thinker  than  Ben  Sira.  We 
consequently  find  in  his  book  distijict  advances  upon  tlie  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  of  Kcclcsiasticus,  which,  at  least 
in  respect  of  the  points  here  in  question,  is  careful  not  to  go  beyond 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  probably  insoluble  question  of  the 
eXACt  date  and  authorship  of  Wisdom  is  no  concern  of  this  essay, 
though  it  may  tic  mentioned  that  such  examination  of  its 
contents  as  has  been  necessary  to  determine  its  doctrine  upon 
the  origin  of  sin  and  death  has  not  inclined  the  present  writer  to 
doutic  the  generally  accepted  belief  in  its  independence  of,  and 
priority  to,  Philo,  to  the  rejection  of  which  there  has  been  evinced 
a  recent  tendency  in  this  country'. 

The  determination  of  Pseudo- Solomon's  teaching  as  to  the 
origin  or  introduction  of  death  li  a  more  riifBcult  task  than 
appears  sometimes  to  have  been  supposed.  His  obscure  eschato- 
logy,  as  to  which  various  opinions  h.ive  been  held  ',  must,  in  the 
ftrst  place,  be  so  far  made  clear  as  to  reveal  what  he  usually 
means  by  'death.'  The  opening  ch-ipicrs  of  Wisdom  contain  an 
atuck  upon  a  practical  view  of  life  and  death  which,  derived 
from  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  the  dissolution  of  the  soul  with 
the  body,  would  seem  to  have  become  a  popular  excuse  amongst 
Alexandrian  Jews  for  a  career  of  reckless  and  sinful  enjoyment. 
The  view  that  the  soul  b  mortal,  for  the  good  and  ibc  evil  alike, 
is  (^posed  by  the  assertion  that,  afler  the  righteous  have  '  seemed 
to  die.'  their  souls  enjoy  a  blessed  immortality  with  God ;  it  ia 
only  the  wicked  who  really  pcrisli.  Physical  or  bodily  death  is, 
of  course,  assumed  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  all ;  and  it  may  well 
be  that  Pseudo-Solomon's  belief  in  the  prc-cxistcnce  of  the  soul 
(viii  19,  20},  in  its  constituting  the  real  self  (cf.  xv  11),  in  its 
immortality  and  in  its  being,  during  this  life,  'weighed  down 
by  a  corruptible  body '  (ix  15  ;  cf.  iv  10-14),  would  lead  him  to 
r^ard  such  death,  consisting  ia  the  scparatioa  of  soul  and  body,  as 


■  Sc*  An.  Ktdi*tology  en  Huitinf;*'  Did.  of  Bible,  And  Art  Afoetypha  in  Encyel«p. 
Biblka. 

*  Sec  c  (.  Grimm's  stricttircs  upon  Bretachneiilcr  in  ibc  Kiavst/.  rxtgtt.  H«tM, 
nt  dtn  Afoltr.  vol.  vi  p.  f9  ff.,  tlh  «l. :  al&o  a  full  trutcneiil  id  Bois,  Smr  lt» 
ofigiH4»  A  la  Phiioio^ui  Judib-Ai*»9»dtint. 
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a  good  thing  (rather  than  as  an  evil  to  be  accounted  for  bj-  intro- 
duction from  without),  and  indeed  as  part  of  the  original  design  of 
God  for  man.  Whether  this  was  probably  his  view  or  not  is 
a  question  for  discussion.  But  before  directly  entering  upon 
such  an  investigation  it  is  desirable,  or  rather  necessary,  to 
define  the  teaching  of  the  book  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  that  'death'  of  the  wicked  with  which  it  is  here  and  there 
concerned. 

The  nature  of  the  language  in  which  the  author  expresses  his 
thought  has  led  to  the  maintenance  of  various  views  as  to  his 
doarine  of  the  state  of  the  wicked  after  physical  death.    Certain 
passages  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  suul  in  aHirmcd,  such  as 
i  II   (di'aifxZ  "^X^v),  iii    >6   {iif>ai'io6^€Ttrai},  iv    19,  and   v    14,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  elsewhere  (e^.  v  13)  similar  language  is 
obviously  figurative,  have  led  some  writers  to  think  thai  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  teaches  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.    This 
view  is  taken  by  M.  Nicolas',  who  apparently  regards  the  anni- 
hilation   as    immediate,  i.e.  not    preceded    by   an    intermediate 
state.     Others,  such  as  Bretschncider  (Dfgmatik  dcr  Apokr^  and 
Keerl  {Apokr.  des  A.  T.).  recognising  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
are  represented  as  conscious  after  their  '  destruction,'   as  ex- 
periencing fear  and  anguish,  and  posscs,siDg  memory,  have  held 
that  an  intermediate  state  is  taught,  during  which  such  experiences 
arc  possible,  but  that  eventually,  after  a  day  of  judgement  (iii  7  iv 
Kaipif  iutttitonflf  airwi' ;  cf.  iii  l_^  ii>  iiturKinrp  ylfv\Siv,  iii  1 7  iit'  iax.^' 
rwv,  iii   iK   tr  ^)xif)q  tiayrio(Te<Di,  iv  20  iv  <rvK\oyiaii.if  d^/n-qfJOTooi' 
aiuT&ii),  ihc  unrighteous  perish  completely,  in  the  sense  of  becom- 
ing non-existent     Grimm  a.sscrted  in  i860  that  such  a  view  had 
been  lightly  abandoned,     if  so,  it  has  appeared  again,  in  vigour, 
in  the  work  of  M.  Bois  ( 1 H90),  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made.     It  is  perhaps  a-s  much  from  the  defence  of  the  latter 
writer  as  from  the  criticism  of  the  former  that  the  weakness  of 
the  ha.sis  for  this  view  becomes  apparent.    M.  Bois  admits  that, 
if  the  various  passages  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
which  deal  with  the  state  of  the  wicked  arc  to  yield  a  consistent 
account  of  their  death,  intermediate  Mate,  final  judgement,  and 
annihilation,  the  order  of  the  passage  is  extraordinarily  confused, 
and  needs  to  be  completely  readjusted  to  be  historical.    And 
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A^fhen  one  finds  the  last  clauses  of  iv  1 9 '  detached  entirely  from 

*  lie  context  in  which  they  occur,  aiid  regarded  as  a  summary — 

^r<jually  irrelevant  to  what  precedes  and  what  follows— of  the 

characteristics  of  (i)  death,  (3)  Hadcs-cxistcncc,  {3]  annihilation, 

^tt  inverse  ordtr,  one  can  have  no  further  doubt  but  that  the 

"^vritcr's  system  of  interpretation  is  artificial  *.     Obscure  as  the 

'%.  hought  of  this  section  may  be,  it  has  perhaps  been  made  more 

sso  than  necessary,  by  taking  its  author's  poetic  hypcrbolisms  too 

^tfrriously.  by  mistaking  some  of  them  for  exact  doctrinal  state* 

c~nents,  and  ignoring  others  in  whose  case  a  literal  interpretation 

is  impossible. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  call  in  question  the  results  of  the 

careful  exposition  of  the  eschatolc^icai  teaching  of  the  Book  of 

Wisdom  contained  in  Grimm's  Handbmh.    The  'death,"  whose 

introduction  into  the  world  is  treated  in  chaps,  i  and  ii,  is  not 

total  annihilation  after  a  final  Judgement  and  preceded  by  an 

imcrmediatc  state.     It  is  simply  what  later  theology  has  called 

'  second  death,'  death  in  an  ethical  rather  than  an  ontological 

sense,  supcr\-ening  immediately  on  the  separation  of  soul  and 

body. 

This  death,  the  writer  of  Wisdom  maintains,  was  not  the 
original  purpose  of  God  for  man  (i  13)  :  it  entered  into  the  world 
by  the  enx-y  of  the  devil  (ii  33, 14),  is  accepted,  and  indeed  sought, 
by  wicked  men  who  *  are  worthy  to  be  of  its  portion  '{112  and 
16),  and  constitutes  their  punishment  (iii  10).  Further,  just  as 
(fiiMiroe  and  the  several  expressions  denoting  '  destruction"  (e.  g. 
i^tXino^v,  %o.7^htt.1taVTl61\y.^if^  v  13 ;  fws  (ffj^anm  -^ipijoiO^tjQinax, 
vt  19  \  iyaipti  yfn>x;^v,  i  11)  bear  an  ethical  sense,  so  do  also 
their  opposites  {Mafaala,  iij  4,  viii  13,  17,  &c. ;  itpOapvia,  ii  23, 
vi  iS).  Perhaps  even  the  phrase  tit  rd  ttvai  (i  14)  has,  at  least 
primarily,  a  similar  sense.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the 
question  whether  SSwarov,  in  the  passages  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  includes  the  idea  of  physical  death  which  is  the  lot  of 
good  and  bad  alike. 

*  i<r  19  R.V.  Because  he  tbotl  dash  them  s|weclilcwi  Co  the  g^raund. 

And  ihall  shake  thr^m  Uata  Ihc  (cundations. 

jtiJ  iJuy  ihall  lir  nittriy  mt»tt  \vr  bt  <t  ptrftiMtl  lUtoiatiotij,  and  Aty 
Aall  bt  in  iinf  »i'aA, 

At^  ihtir  tntmuty  shall  ptriik, 
■  Op,  at.  pp.  199  C 
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In  the  letter  of  these  (ti  2'),  24),  physical  dea.th  can  hardly  be 
present  at  all  to  the  writer's  thought-  The  foregoing  context  and 
the  antithesis  with  iii  1  fT.  require  Oavarot  to  be  used  exclusively 
of  spiritual  or  second  death  ;  the  deprivation,  that  is,  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  Whether  it  is  similarly  excluded  in  the  remaining 
pasiiage  (i  iz  fT.')  is  a  question  more  difiicult  to  decide.  In  this 
place  also,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the  writer  is  dealing 
with  the  final  death  of  the  wicked  soul.  The  thought  of  physical 
death  is  not  therefore  directly  relevant  to  his  purpose.  But  the 
first  three  clauses  of  the  fourteenth  verse  seem  to  make  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  he  has  so  far  relaxed  concentration 
upon  his  niUng  idea  as  to  have  introduced  parenthetically,  so  to 
speak,  that  of  bodily  mortality  in  a  subsidiary  degree. 

From  13  b  it  may  be  inferred  that  rh  -nivTa  in  14  a  is  at  least 
as  comprehensive  as  the  world  of  animate  beings,  and  from  14  b 
that  it  is  not  more  so.  Hence  I'vat  Is  equivalent  to  Cv",  unless, 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  writer's  tendency  to  endow  physical 
concepts  with  an  ethical  sen:^,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  opposite 
to  mtUtperirc^  rather  than  fitrire,  so  thai  tlie  first  three  clauses  of 
the  verse  amount  to  no  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  thought 
of  Gen.  i.  31 , '  and  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and, 
behold,  it  was  very  good.'  In  any  case  it  can  only  be  physical 
life  with  which  Pseudo-Solomon  regards  creatures  other  than 
man  to  be  endowed  ;  indeed,  in  ii  33,  he  makes  man's  conditional 
endowment  with  spiritual  immortality  lu  be  identical  with  the 
creation  in  God's  image  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  therefore  to  be  the  feature  distinguiahing  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  creation.  It  is  by  no  mcaas  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
author  of  Wisdom,  in  such  passages  as  these,  must  needs  have 
been  confronted  with  ail  the  consequences  of  his  statements,  or 
have  been  careful  to  clearly  and  accurately  expound  his  thought, 
or  even  have  been  absolutely  consistent  with  himself.   Neverthe- 


'    ilip.il  fqAoCrt  96yarov  In  w\6v^  'foiq;  ifiiim, 

/ir)G(  ItitmaaOt  l/XiBpor  l/rfiH*  ^'tfinr  iifAr' 

13  «  Sti  J  Oidi  O^raror  oii»  Jwoligair, 
b  wbii  tipanai  It' itoiXtii^  ^imtaitr 

14  a  trrietv  ytlp  dt  ri  tjnu  rd  vdrro. 
b  jcitj  aaitjipioi  at  ytwiatii  toC  cJo^uw, 
c  «al  iiiii  tcttr  Ir  airoTt  ^p^ajtor  i\Upov. 

'  Otiandcr,  quoted  by  Cciinin,  op.  at,  p.  <n. 
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,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reuon,  in  this  case,  to  assume 
that  in  i  14  he  b  making  any  assertion  which  would  conflict 
vith  the  statement  made  in  ii  33.  If  this  be  so,  all  that  the 
pa53agc  need  be  taken  to  mean  is  something  such  as  this :  just 
as  God  appointed  to  man  a  destiny  of  happy  immortality  and 
did  not  Himself  ordain  the  eternal  death  by  which  that  destiny 
is  forfeited,  so  the  world  of  lower  crcnted  things  waji  endowed 
with  the  power  to  perpetuate  and  maintain  itself,  each  thing 
enjoying  its  natural  span,  without  any  inherent  element  of 
destruction  to  disturb  the  Creator's  original  appointment.  It 
would  seem  that  any  other  explanation  of  this  verse  involves 
the  necessity  of  charging  Pseudo- Solomon  with  serious  confusion 
and  looseness  of  thought ;  a  chat^e  which  has  indeed  been  made 
by  more  than  one  commentator,  but  perhaps  a  little  hastily  '. 

If  the  view  here  adopted  be  correct,  the  timely  and  natural 
death  of  living  tilings  is  regarded  in  this  passage  as  involved  in 
iheir  original  constitution,  and  as  consistent  with  their  having 
been  created  tls  rh  ttvai.  So  far  as  the  loM-er  creatures  are  con- 
cerned, the  ultimatecause  of  physical  death  \s  therefore  attributed 
10  God.  No  direct  statement  is  afforded  us  of  the  author's 
belief  with  regard  to  the  case  of  man.  But  if  it  be  legitimate  to 
form  an  opinion  at  all  as  to  his  position,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilitj'  favours  the  supposition  that  he  held  that  man  too  was 
intended  to  be  mortal,  and  that  physical  death  was  no  introduc- 
lion  of  the  devil  or  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  For.  In  the  first 
place,  this  view  wuiild  be  the  more  consistent  with  that  which 
has  been  deduced  above  with  regard  to  the  ca.<ie  of  the  lower 
creatures :  secondly,  the  belief  might  as  easily  as  the  opposite 
view  be  derived  from  Genesis*;  and,  lastly,  the  author's  philo- 

>  Grinlin  dismiM^s  a  vitw  akin  ta  that  advof aled  above  in  the  foUowinf  word*  : 
*  Wolltc  nutn  cniJIkh  mit  Lyntn.  t6  that  von  drm  BcetanJ  uniJ  dcr  ErlialtUDK  dcr 
G9tl»mg**t  vcntclicn,  v)  wUriJc  <lcr  Sad  Ilculc  Aawciidun^  luf  die  Hcnschhcil 
cfleirfrn,  bei  wdchrr  (■»  »ich  ItTift  dci  Zuummcnhiings  urn  da»  Fortlcbeti  iter 
Simtinftt  handelt.'  But  it  i*  difficult  to  tee  how  thii  vcne  could  in  any  cjm 
br  urtrodnccd  «thca-wi»c  Ibaii  la  ui  ilIiuLr«tioii  of  the  ^cncrml  principle  >li*t  the 
cmrtion,  as  ft  left  tlic  Kand  of  God,  did  not  cantain  within  itself  the  germ  of  ita 
onii  d«slnictlon.  The  verse  u  valid  u  an  IlIuitralloQ,  and  was  liardly  intended 
lo  be  R  compl«i«  asalogy  or  a  major  preni  ias. 

'  Ccn.  iii  19  vrtruld  Knn  to  imply  thai  Uic  Tall  introduced  premature  death  rather 
tban  dcMb  absolutely.  Cf.  Prof.  Charica'  u&lc.ftlrcAdy  rcrcrrcd  to,  <taAfvc.  Bartnii 
uiii  4.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  Ccn.  jii  u  impLiea  that  Adam 
.  vould  not  have  died  bad  he,  by  innoMMicc,  retained  access  to  the  tree  of  life. 
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sophical  opinions  about  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  body 
would  go  far  to  prevent  him  from  regarding  physical  death  as  an 
anomaly  to  be  accounted  for '. 

The  interesting  question  whether  the  writer  of  Wisdom 
regarded  the  natural  world  as  marred  by  the  Fall,  and  subjected 
to  vanity  in  consequence  of  it,  must  be  decided  by  the  exegesis  of 
this  same  verse.  Perhaps  the  only  becoming  attitude  towards  the 
question  is  one  of  scepticism.  Had  the  verse  run  (i  14)  *  and  the 
generative  powers  of  the  world  wen  healthsome,  and  there  was 
no  poison  of  dcstrLCtion  in  them,'  the  inference  would  have  been 
su^estcd  that  Pseudo-Sotoinon  regarded  the  course  of  the  world 
aB  no  longer  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  But  in  14  c  he  uses 
Itrriv,  and  €laii'  is  therefore  to  be  supplied  in  the  preceding 
clause-  Either,  then,  he  b  describing  the  organic  world  as  it 
actually  is.  in  which  case  he  docs  not  recognise  a  cosmical  effect 
of  human  sin,  but  regards  '  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw '  as 
Nature  according  to  God's  appointment ;  or  else  he  is  represent- 
ing it  n^  it  essentially  and  ideally  is,  but  as  it  actually  only  was. 
The  latter  meaning  seems  to  be  equally  possible  as  the  former, 
for,  as  Grimm  points  out-,  h  avraii  may  be  construed  either  by 
tmtfr  xftKcn  or  by  iu  ihnen,  i.e.  in  their  essence ;  it  would  imply 
that,  if  there  is  an  element  of  imperfection  In  the  world,  it  is 
accidental  and  not  essential  to  its  course.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  decide  between  the  two  alternatives,  one  may  perhaps  venture 
to  doubt  whether  they  presented  themselves  to  Fscudo-Solomoa's 
thought. 

It  may  be  taken  as  quite  possible,  then,  for  all  that  is  said 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  the  contrary,  that  its  writer  did  not 
regard  the  bodily  mortality  of  man  as  introduced  by  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  and  the  initiative  of  the  devil ;  and  that  he  did  not 
embrace,  if  he  was  aware  of,  the  idea  which  we  meet  with  later 
in  St.  Paul,  and  in  other  Jewish  writers,  of  a  frustration  of  the 
original  destiny  of  Nature  resulting  from  the  same  cause.  No 
more  definite  statements  than  these,  perhaps,  can  be  hazarded 
with  reasonable  certainty. 

'  In  rii  I  the  inlMrritBiiire  of  pbysini  deatli  frotn  Adam  by  al>  tnoi  i*  deSaitdy 
slated,  but  there  ia  no  him  that  tbia  is  a  FonseqiicncG  of  Adacn'i  sin.  Vet  even 
so  cautious  and  accurate  a  writer  as  DrumnKiDil  -aiys  thai  thii  paiaage  aascrti 
physical  dcaiti  tu  be  traawniltcd  '  from  tbc  linil  olfendcr '  (^PhUo  Judasnt). 

'  Op.  al.  pp.  6i-lS3. 
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Rctumii^  now  to  the  doctrine  of  it  «4,  that  spiritual  or  ctcroal 
death  entered  into  the  human  world  by  the  envy  of  the  devil,  we 
arc  at  once  struck  with  the  writer's  .advance  upon  Old  Testament 
history.  It  must  be  assumed  that  his  teaching  is  based  upon  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  iii'.  Wc  then  have  here  the  earliest  known 
instance  of  the  identification  of  the  serpent  of  Paradise  witli  the 
devil '.  This  identification,  the  attribution  of  envy  as  a  motive 
to  the  tempter,  and  the  doctrine  that  death,  in  the  sense  in  which 

here  seems  to  be  used,  was  introduced  by  him,  arc  noteworthy 
"developments'  of  Old  Testament  teaching.  The  pronounced 
dualism  implied  in  Tseudo- Solomon's  Ahrimamc  conception  of 
Satan  is  also  an  advance  upon  previous  A!cx;indriaii  thought'. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  writer's  treatment  of  the  serpent  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  Thilo.  by  whom  it  is  allegorised  into 
a  symbol  for  temptation  arising  front  the  sensuous  nature  (^fiotnr)*, 
and  in  whose  system  a  personification  of  what  is  called  '  the 
principle  of  evil '  finds  no  place*. 

It  only  remains  now  to  inquire  whether  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
ttjntain*  any  teaching  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  anticipation 


'  When  H.  BoU  (o^.  at.  pp.  i^6,  197'  questiona  ihls.  atiA  ««fs  In  the  devil 
4eh.  ii  14)  nther  ibe  insli^tor  of  Cain  than  Che  t«inpt«r  of  Eve,  or  at  any  raU 
Ibe  «>qixiU  ponibilil^  of  either  identilkation,  lie  would  aecm  to  overlook  the  facl 
llMt  Genesis  mcntfona  or  asaumc!!  na  such  ln«tl|rator  in  the  rormer  catc ;  Mtii 
that  ttut  context  here  requires '  death '  lo  be  used  in  »uch  a  sense  thai  it  is  only 
apptieable  la  the  wicked.  When  he  m-c*,  in  x  i,  j,  the  inplication  thai  ■  le  ptetti 
4'AdUB  »  Hi  Mns  imporUiKC  gricc  a  I'interventlon  d>c  U  SageMr^'  and  M4«rU 
'Le  premier  ptfcbrur  dc  nurque  ei  dc  portde  que  cite  Fttudu-Salonioii  dana  m 
revue  histarique.  c'cxt  Cain,'  he  would  seem  to  be  rantoimdinK  Adam's  personal 
fepeataitce  'generally  *uppoicd  to  be  meant  by  Wiadom's  'ddiv-crancc'  of  tiim 
*«nt  of  hia  trsnsgrenion '>  wilh  innocuoiiBriOM  of  his  sin  10  his  desceiidatili, 
wfakh  iawhar  PacudO'SoJomon  must  be  takeu  lo  have  niSnncd  bcrorc  the  Above 
tandnalon  coutd  be  drawn.  That  Adam'i  sin  is  pancd  over  veij'  lifi'i^y  in  Ibia 
paaaage  (rbap.  x)  is  both  tnie  and  notewonliy.  liul  when  M.  Bob  adds  that 
Cain  'cat  mi*  en  anlilhi^DR  ivrc  le  jiinte  Ai9am,'  he  U  attributing  to  its  author 
an  estimate  of  Adam  which  be  docs  not  profcaa. 

■  The  axsrnion  of  C.Tiu  (GfurJi.  JirJuittM  iii  444)  that  Wild.  U  14  Is  a  Chrlilian 
iater^Utian  hai  perhaps  never  been  taken  scrioualy. 

*  See  teller,  PhiioitofAit  dtr  Criithm.  a.  AiiH.,  ill  1, 

•  D,  M»nJ.  Opil  ;6. 

'  Dahnc  \Altx.JM.  RtligiiimpfiiloiviiMt  Ii  p,  17a)  suppoacd  tiddoAat  here  lo 
rii^  W  tbe  serpent  as  Interpreted  by  Phito,  and  nol  lu  die  pcraunal  Satan.  But 
<\)^9^  aioAUov  would  then  be  meanin^leas :  1.1;  if  the  conception  of  Satan  at 
>  pcraonal  tempter  of  man  was  known  to  Ben  Sira,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would 
net  be  (amilUr  to  Pscudo-Solffmon. 
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of  the  later  doctrine  of  original  $tn;  any  hint  of  transmitted  sin- 
fulness of  nature  derived  from  the  fail  of  the  first  parents  of  the 
race.  The  question  docs  not  involve  Icni^hy  discussion,  inas- 
much as  the  few  passages  which  have  any  bearing  upon  it  are  not 
obscure. 

In  viii  ao  Solomon  is  represented  as  having  entered  into  a 
*  body  undefiled '  in  consequence  of  the  '  goodness '  of  his  soul  in 
its  previous  state  of  cxiKtcnce  (/loAAov  hi  iya&dr  <>>i'  ^kOt>ir  tU  trUfia 
aftlavTor).  Though  his  body  was  admittedly  derived  from  Adam 
by  natural  descent,  and  inherited  the  mortal  nature  common  to 
all  men  (vit  l),  it  was  nevertheless  '  undetiled  '  when  his  soul  was 
first  united  with  it.  The  force  of  the  word  atilavrop  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  professed  the  spiritualism 
characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian  school  ;  for  he  nowhere  teaches 
that  the  body,  or  that  matter  in  general,  is  inherently  or  actively 
evil.  If  any  conclusion  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  the  verse  in 
question,  it  must  be  that  Pseudo- Solomon  knew  of  no  doctrine  of 
an  inherent  and  necessary  sinfulness  propagated  by  descent  from 
Adam  '.  Yet  though  the  idea  of  a  universal  taint  of  sin,  derived 
from  the  Fall,  is  excluded,  that  of  an  inborn  and  hereditary  sinful 
tendency  in  particular  peoples  is  not  foreign  to  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  The  justification  for  this  statement  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  X  4.  where  a  causal  connexion  is  asserted  between  Cain's 
crime  and  the  deluge ;  because  the  evil  influence  of  Cain  upon 
his  posterity,  dwell  upon  in  other  writings  of  this  time,  might 
result  solely  from  force  of  example  and  intercourse  ',  and  docs  not 
require  the  presupposition  of  inherited  viciousness  of  character. 
Its  proof  is  rather  to  be  derived  from  xii  10.  11  ^  where 
inborn  and  transmitted  corruption,  caused  by  the  curse  of  their 
ancestor  by  Noah*,  is  unmistakably  attributed  to  the  Canaanitcs. 

'  Id  ignement  with  ihii  mnclaiion  ar«  the  fitcU  (i)  thit  in  x  1  Adsn's 
traiu»Er»»loii  is  mcntioooiJ  without  »  bint  of  cnUileil  effects,  and,  in  lo  Ikr  u 
it  concerned  iiii&Bcl/  at  least,  na  remediable :  (3)  th>[  man's  naCitnl  fr«ilij  •» 
adiiiitl«d,  OS  well  AS  the  necessity  uf  divine  aiuiataneE  fur  the  acquiBitlon  of 
wiKlora  (viii  31),  though  no  alliisian  is  cnade  to  Inbom  iirivemnl  tlnrulticss  in 
order  to  account  Tor  iL 

*  J(HcphusactuatlyBi)o|>t«  this  view  (Hk/.  J  1,  1). 

'  oirH  dyyomi'  Sri  rot^pd  ij  yivtiM  aini* 
nai  i)iip\jTai  4  'ivfa  aiiraif, 
ml  Sri  o^  fJ^i  ii.kay^  i  Xoyiiiftii  aiitSif  tU  riv  alSnia, 

cuipfU  yiy  fr  Kanipaitirar  di'  of)(^t, 

*  Gen.  ix  )j. 
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■A  commentator  has  seen  in  this  verse  an  '  adumbration '  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  ^.      It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
a. '  preparation  for  it.'    The  possibility,  and  indeed  the  actuality,  of 
transmission  of  a  depraved  nature  by  physical  descent  is  plainly 
asserted ;  but  the  one  essential  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  derivation  of  a  universal  taint  from  Adam's  transgression,  is 
altogether  wanting.     The  Book  of  Wisdom  shows  us,  in  fact,  all 
the  collected  materials  for  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrine ;  the 
introduction  from  without  of  evil  and  (spiritual)  death,  the  trans- 
gression of  '  the  protoplast,'  the  local  actuality  of  transmitted 
vidousness,  the  universal  frailty  of  the  race ;   the  data  all  are 
here,  but  in  the  same  disconnected  form  in  which  we  meet  with 
them  again  in  Philo.    Their  uniBcation,  however,  into  a  doctrine 
of  an  inherited  fallen  nature, to  which  Pseudo-Solomon  and  Philo 
came  so  near,  was  effected  by  a  writer  who  was  their  countryman 
if  not  their  contemporary,  probably  before  St.  Paul  committed 
his  teachii^  on  the  question  to  the  Christian  Church. 

F.  R.  Tennant. 

'  Mr.  Deane,  Tht  Bo<A  0/ TVUdoin,  in  loc. 
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THE  HtSTORY  OF   THE   THEOLOGICAL 
TERM    SUBSTANCE*:    Part  I. 

A  MEKK  word  ui  the  connmon  symbol  for  everything  thai  is 
transient  and  unsubstantiftl.  And  yet  words  survive  the  men 
who  coin  them,  and  have  a  history  of  their  own.  It  is  often  said 
that  ihcy  lose  force  as  time  goes  on,  and  fail  to  do  the  work 
originally  required  of  them.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  truth. 
They  also  gain.  And  they  gain  not  by  mere  accretion,  or  by 
the  accidental  growth  of  various  associations:  they  arc  capable 
of  gradual  change  of  environmeat.  adaptation  to  new  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  of  continually  renewed  life. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  papers  is  to  trace  the  history  of  one 
word  which,  with  its  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents  and  certain 
other  words  allied  to  it  in  significance,  has  had  a  lasting  and  vital 
influence  on  two  important  branches  of  theological  thought. 
The  word  substance  is  not  by  nature  a  theological  term:  it  had 
already  grown  old  in  the  service  of  philosophy  before  it  appeared 
in  the  theological  vocabulary.  With  all  these  a.s.sociations  upon 
it.  it  was  used  to  help  in  the  determination  of  a  vexed  question 
as  to  the  Nature  of  God.  In  later  days,  and  in  very  different 
circumstances,  it  was  used  na  a  means  towards  a  precise  formula 
of  Hucharistic  doctrine.  In  both  uses  it  has  stil!  a  considerable 
importance  for  us.  It  still  stands  in  the  Creed  that  is  repeated 
at  every  celebration  of  Holy  Communion;  and  it  is  still  heard 
in  the  controversy  that  rages  over  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Kucharistic  gift.  A  history  such  as  this  contains  no  dramatic 
situations  or  striking  events :  it  may  serve  a  purpose,  if  it  helps  to 
clear  up  the  meaning  of  a  term  which  wc  all  use  as  an  inheritance 
from  our  predecessors. 

The  history  of  a  word  or  group  of  words  is,  of  course,  unin-  I 
telligible  apart  from  the  ideas  with  which  they  have  been  connected; 
and  it  will  tlierefore  be  necessary  to  go  back  upon  the  well-worn 
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**ory  of  Greek  philosophy,  in  order  that  we  may  approach  our 
P''cs«rt  question  from  the  right  point  of  view.  The  gi^eatest 
^mes  in  this  as  in  every  other  inquiry  of  this  k-ird  are  those  of 

r^Uto  and  Aristotle.     But  these  require  some  slight  introduction 
P^r  the  fecial  purpose  before  us,  and  to  this  wo  proceed. 
The  Greek  philosophers  concerned  themselves  with  nature  as 
*ii  object  of  perception,  and  their  questions  were  ail  of  them 
^.fleeted  by  thi.s  fact.     It  is  true  that  they  strove  to  introduce 
Some  principle  or  order  and  unity  into  the  world  and,  as  we  say, 
txplaiii  it :    but  the  chief  interest  of  their  speculation  was  to 
I     distinguish  clearly  the  true  from  the  false.     It  required  but  little 
observation  to  show  that  the  reports  of  the  .senses  were  not  all 
equally  to  be  trusted,  and  ihcy  needed  to  know  when  they  were 
1     in   contact  with  reality  and  when  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  delusion.    They  dealt  with  these  questions  in  the  light  of 
certain  principles  that  seem  to  have  been  rather  taken  for  granted 
I      than  fully  argued  and  verified.    It  seemed  clear  to  them  that 
Truth^that  which  was  real  and  trustworthy — was  one  thing  and 
not   many :   and  was  permanent  and  changeless,  not  subject  to 
change.     These  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  the  efforts  of  the 
earlier  Physical  philosophers  to  find  one  form  of  matter  out  of 
which  all  else  had  come:    they  arc  still  more  prominent  in  the 
£leatic  School :   and  the  negative  philosophy  of  Hcracleitus  as 
wcU  as  the  scepticism  of  Protagora-s  depended  upon  the  despair 
of  ever  finding   any   one  existence  which  was  unaHectcd   by 
diversity  and  change.    It  is  clear  that  these  principles  might  have 
itccived  metaphysical  treatment  only:    it  might  have  been  the 
»]e  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece  to  search  for  the  one 
underlying  reality.     But  the  work  of  Socrates,  if  wc  may  trust 
Aristotle  in  regard  to  it,  brought  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  one 
fif  the  highest  significance.    Socrates,  by  his  demand  for  universal 
definitions  •,  initialed  a  new  method  of  investigation,  the  logical 
method.     He  seems  to  have  held  it  as  an  axiom,  not  only  that 
the  real  being  of  a  thing  was  one  and  unchangeable,  but  also  that 
thought  was  in  a  measure  competent  to  attain  to  it,  provided 
it  could  attain  a  definition  which  absolutely  satisfied  alt  possible 
cases  or  individual  instances  of  the  thing  defined.     Hence  he 
mticises  the  definitions  offered  him  by  suggesting  puzzling  cases, 
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of  tUn^  be  asked  aivajs  rf  itfris  bfmr  *.  aad  the  like :  the 

aanrv  «hkk  vai  to  define  the  leal  being  of  the  subject  mdcr 

ifiKBHioa,  wonld  have  slated  its  oirfaa.    This  ts  the  6rst  word  «f 

which  we  iDtst  consider  the  fatstofy. 

We  aie  now  at  this  point.  A  definite  phihisopiuca]  intevol 
ha«  grown  op,  the  object  of  which  is  the  establishtoeoi  ot  a  dot 
critericxi  between  realily  and  mere  appeanuice.  Cenain  defiaitr 
views  aie  in  exatence  as  to  the  mtme  of  reality,  and  the  s^os  <d 
IiDpeiicct  imtnistwonhy  reality.  And  the  name  for  the  teal 
be^  of  things  is  aia<a.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wod 
oiM-ui  and  any  other  terms  that  arc  coonected  with  it  will  vary  n 
meaning  acconfing  to  the  varying  views  adopted  of  Reali^.  We 
have  seen  that  Socrates,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  knowledge, 
made  a  consistent  idea  to  be  the  type  of  tntc  knowledge.  Tbto 
goes  a  step  further  than  this ;  the  clear  and  consi^iZent  idea  is  nM 
merely  true  knowledge,  it  is  a  knowledge  of  truth'.  He  hia 
pUMd  frum  the  region  of  criticism  upon  the  ordinary  &cts  at 
knowledge,  into  the  region  of  axrtapbsr^cs.  His  aim  a  moce 
lyiitcmatic :  the  result  of  bis  labours,  if  it  were  to  be  achieved. 
would  be  a  syxtcm  of  philosophy,  a  scheme  of  all  leaiity.  There 
arc  many  questions  involved  in  any  statement  as  to  Plato's 
thought:  bia  various  works  present  \Try  ditTcrent  points  of  view 
friNn  time  to  time.  Wc  cannot  discuss  them  at  length,  and  bf 
pamtbcsia  :  they  require  a  sepaiatc  tieatiac  to  tbcmselvc^  Bat 
we  may.  perhaps,  tay  without  fear  of  contradictsoa  that  FbCa 
MV«r  departed  very  hr  from  die  position  aC  which  be  bad  arrived 
by  reflexion  upon  the  teaching  of  Socrates:  he  :»aght  the  real 
of  thing*  always  in  tbcir  general  character,  aoc  in  tbetr 
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Particular  manifestations;  reality  was  for  him  always  a  system  of 
I^riiicjples  or  thoughts  of  a  universal  kind,  which  were  expressed 
^ilh  more  or  less  loss  of  fullness  in  the  world  of  ordinary 
Experience. 

There  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  this  point  in  the  dialogues 
representing  the  Ideal  Theory.    The  Ideas  arc  sharplycontrastcd 
*-i'th  their  copies  in  the  world,  and  the  latter  are  allowed  to 
possess  only  a  kind  of  relative  reality '.     Though  nwer  attained 
by  Ixxlily  sight  they  have  been  the  object  of  vision  to  the  Soul 
in  an  ante-natal  state  ^ :  and  the  things  of  sense  come  into  being 
by-  partaking  in  the  Ideas,  and  arc  capable  of  givti^  rise  to  teal 
knowledge   by  recalling   to  the  soul   the  memory  of  its   past 
experience  of  the  Ideas  ^.    They  form  a  system  or  whole  culmin- 
^Ating  in  the  Idea  of  Good  *. 
^H  It  is  obvious  that  Plato,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  but  put 
forward  this  theory,  would  have  given  the  movement  of  thought 
a  stroi^  bias  in  one  direction,     llicrc  arc,  however,  certain  other 
positions  of  his  which  have  had  an  effect  in  later  speculation.    It 
Would  aeem — if  the  prevailing  modern  theory  of  Plato's  mental 
history  be  a  true  one— tlut  he   became    in   later   days  highly 
dissatisfied  wttll  the  Ideal  Theory.     The  dialogue  Parmenidis 
represents  the  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  thcor>*.    Plato  still 
u  dbposed  to  lind  the  real  Being  of  things  in  their  abstract  and 
universal  aspect :  but  he  is  aware  of  the  grave  difficulties  involved 
in  the  cruder  form  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  A  form  of  conccptualism 
is  suggested",   but    it    is    immediately  rejected:  and    therefore 
tpeculation  proceeds  upon  the  old  assumption!:.    The  dialogue 
ieaxb  to  no  positive  conclusion.      But  in   its  course  various 
primary  conceptions  emerge  in  connexion  with  Unity — Existence, 
Difference,  Sameness,    Otherness,  Time.     A  host  of  dialectical 
difficulties  are  presented  in  regard  to  them,  with  which  we  are 
fortunatfly  not  concerned.    What  is  important  for  us  is  that  a  list 
<ii  fundamental  ideas  appears  in  the  Sopfiist^  the  Thtaetftus,  and 
the  Titnarus,  which  are  clasely  similar  to  those  just  named  in  the 
Parmeftiif/s'.     It  would   appear  that  these  lists  are  a  kind  of 

'  Cf.  PhatJo  78  D-74  A  uid  £5  o,  where  the  ideu  arc  Miil  to  be  dr^rwr  4  ofoi'a. 

■  Cr.  PAofdnit  147  D  1. 

^PliMdnuiiO.     Hiardo  1000.  *  Ct.  Rtp.  ^i^  *c. 

*  PanH.  131  s. 

*  ^JuMcncc,  Samcncu,  Otbcrncu,  Hotton,   Rest,  So^.  35O-IS6  d  ;   CxUUnet, 
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anticipation  of  schemes  of  Categories  like  those  of  Aristotle,  bu' 
they  arc  not  necessarily  mere  general  terms.  Plato  speaks  o 
them  in  the  Soffiist  as  yivTi>  but  in  the  PhiUbus  he  says  ir«Wa  ra 
vCv  HxiTix  Iv  rt^  TToi^t  S^x.^  itaA«;!iui^ci'  (33  c)  when  he  is  introduc- 
ing his  list :  in  the  Timaeus  (35  b)  they  arc  the  ingredients  of  the  •* 
Soul,  and  arc  described  a  few  lines  above  as  (t&)]  Q\i<sia%.  Thus, 
thcugh  Plato  may  be  «.aid  here  to  anticipate  schemes  of  Cat- 
egories, he  in  no  way  approaches  a  conccptualist  point  of  view. 
The  various  fundamental  principles  form  by  their  combination  the 
things  of  experience,  but  ihey  are  the  ultimate  realities. 

Wc  have  said  that  Plato  transformed  Socrates"  principle  from 
a  test  of  knowledge  into  a  metaphysical  principle  conveying  acces;* 
to  reality.  This  change  has  had  important  results.  It  gives,  of 
necessity,  a  peculiar  value  to  merely  logical  method,  and  tends  to 
place  thought  somewhat  unduly  under  the  control  of  language. 
This  may  be  illustrated  in  several  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Plato  could  have  seriously  regarded  the  method  of  division 
(SLaf/iftri;)  as  a  means  of  discovery,  after  the  manner  pursued  in  the 
Sopkisl  and  PoHtinis,  unless  he  had  attributed  an  excessive  value 
to  the  mere  logical  process.  And  again  the  prolonged  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  rtl  ^  Sv,  of  negation,  of  fntse  opinion,  is  really 
governed  and  made  possible  by  the  necessary  conditions  of 
language.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  confusion  between  existence 
and  non-existence,  between  the  Many  and  the  One,  by  what  wc 
can  hardly  help  calling  verbal  jugglery — like  those  who  je.it,  who 
say  when  they  are  crumbling  a  t  hi  ng '  We  are  making  many  things 
of  one'  {Meno  77  A).  And  there  is  a  real  philosophical  problem 
involved.  Plato  dealt  with  it  mainly  under  the  forms  of  logic, 
and  this  was  made  easier  for  him  because  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  his  theory  of  real  Being — the  meaning  he  gave  to  olata. 
Wc  may  mention  here  that  there  is  in  one  place  {Rep.  5098) 
a  sign  of  a  tendency  towards  a  negative  theory  of  Being,  such  as 
might  easily  arise  out  of  a  method  of  dialectical  criticism,  like 
that,  for  instance,  in  the  Parmntides.  The  Idea  of  the  Good— 
the  climax  of  all  existing  things — is  said  to  be  i-KtKtiva  rqs  ouo-i'at. 

Likencsji,  ITnlikcncsa,  Sameness,  and  Olhcmeij,  Tkt«tt.  iS4  ;  Eslitencc,  SaneDen, 
OihcmcM,  Tim.  3$  a.  tn  the  Pkiitbui  a  scimewhat  dilTcrent  list  of  [>rii)cipi«s 
■Itpears:  the  Limited,  the  Unlimited,  that  whith  is  combined  of  both,  and  IhecntiBc 
of  th«  combinilion,  which  hut  19  ultimately  identified  witb  rcaaon,  >3CD,  jOS. 
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That  is.  it  transcends  all  known  modes  of  existence  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  them  possible:  just  as  the  sun  in  the  visible 
heavens  not  only  gives  to  all  things  the  power  of  being  seen,  but 
also  their  birth,  growth,  or  sustenance,  though  it  is  not  itself 
yivtvii.  So  the  Idea  of  Good  gives  to  the  objects  of  knowledge 
not  only  the  being-known,  &.kktt  itoi  rh  tiral  t«  koI  liiv  oitriav  airroit 
■rpoatii'ai,  ovk  ovtri'as  oimt  rov  iyaSav,  akK  tri  Jir/KCiva  rjjE  ov<jia^ 
xpftrdtla  Kal  Jiwydttti  vi(tp(\oirroi.  We  shall  meet  with  this  idea 
a^rain.  At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that 
Plato's  thought  is  unduly  under  the  influence  of  his  language,  yet 
he  is  not  without  a  theory  of  language,  and  of  tlie  relation  of 
words  to  thoughts  and  things.  A  word  is  said(Cri2^.  431  D)  to  be 
3ui  wWafl&v  nai  ypatifiaiiov  TT|ir  avHav  rav  TtpayfiaTam  iiraiuftoC- 
tuvot :  it  is  an  tUw  or  im.-ige  of  .1  thing,  and  may  be  good  or  had 
according  as  it  imitates  well  or  badly  the  tiling  of  which  it  is 
a  copy.  But  it  always  must  fall  short  of  the  reality  of  the  thing, 
othcrivisc  it  would  cease  to  bean  image  altogether  (Crdr.432BC.)*. 
On  the  other  hand  a  word  is  said  to  be  itai'oiai  in  tfmnrj;  &<rir(ft 
cBmAof  {TAeat/.  108  C)— the  vocal  cxpres&ton  of  a  previously 
complete  process  of  thought.  ovKofi'  liarota  niv  ital  Koyvi  ravroV 
vA^v  6  ftiir  ivrbi  rifs  ^vxijs  npii  avrqv  StaAoyuv,  rovr  avro  tfittf 
iitfavofm<r9Tt  Jio'i'Oio  .  .  .  Ti  B^  y' dV  (mutjs  jhvita  JSU  roi!  (rrQiiOTOs  iif 
firrA  <t>0<tyyDv  KcxAiirat  My«s  (Sopk.  %6^%).  Thus  language  stands 
between  thought  and  things  in  these  two  passages,  and  is  said  to 
imitate  or  reproduce  both :  but  there  is  no  consistent  and  regular 
Uicory  of  their  relation.  The  word  Xoyoi  is  extremely  shifting 
in  meaning:  it  covers  e\'cr}*thing  from  a  simple  word  up  to  a 
definition  or  explanation — a  sense  of  it  which  brings  us  back 
again  to  Socrates  and  his  demand  that  people  should  be  able 
Aoyov  hihAvoi  of  what  they  held  and  s,-»id. 

There  is,  wc  think,  little  doubt  that  Plato  looked  for  ultimate 
reality  always  in  the  Universal,  and  that  the  oiiaia  of  a  thing  to 
his  mind  was  not  the  individual.  There  is  practically  no  doctrine 
of  Personality  in  his  writings,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
troubled  by  the  desire  to  form  one.    It  is  not  quite  the  same 


*  Ib  Tim,  9)  C  th«  whole  phystcal  world  is  Mid  to  tx:  an  lUav  of  that  which  is 
the  object  of  rcuon  i  frqr J  7^^  koI  iMfort  (m  Xagiir  sai  (uia^tipa.*iit  tSt  i  tiai»t, 

mk)iJuat6t  n  «al  ttktannrot  7*7or<i-,  tli  aifatit  SAi,  ittyoyrfjt  an. 
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u'iih  Aristotle.  He,  too,  is  without  a  formal  doctrine  of  Penon- 
ality:  but  the  itxiividual  holds  a  very  difTereDt  place  in  his 
writings  to  that  assigned  to  it  by  Plato.  We  must  pass  onto 
consider  his  usage  of  oiiaia  and  kindred  words. 

There  arc  difficulties  in  dealing  with  ArUtotlc,  as  with  PUto 
The  chronology  of  his  works  would  aiTord  matter  for  scnou> 
discussion,  if  it  were  not  that  the  question  of  their  history  and 
genuineness  were  more  pressing  5till.  We  cannot  deal  with  tbca 
by  the  way,  and  must  again  adopt  a  general  line  of  policy, 
treating  the  main  works  as,  at  least,  trustworthy  sources  d 
information  as  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  leaving  all 
minute  quC6tions  entirely  aside. 

Plato  had  begun  bis  course  of  speculation  with  the  oppodtioii 
of  the  One  and  the  Many,  the  Changeless  and  the  Changeable. 
And  there  was  liltle  doubt  on  which  side  he  placed  real  Being. 
But  his  analysis  failed,  because  it  left  the  two  sides  of  the 
antithesis    in   unmodified    separation  :    there  was    no  way  a\ 
explaining  their  relation.     Moreover,  PUto  looked   askance  00 
the  contingent :  his  ideal  was  rather  mathematical  method  than 
that  which  involved  uncertainty  or  imperfect  and  probable  con- 
clusions.    In  all   these  respects,  Ari.<ttotle  departed   from  the 
pattern  of  his  master,  and  took  a  new  line  of  his  own.     In  the 
first  place,  he  had  a  very  wide  view  of  the  importance  of  aB 
Cicts.     Id  Uic  trcati^  on  the   Parts  of  Animals  (Bk.   I,  ch.  t, 
pp.644-5)  he  deprecates  the  contempt  which  some  were, apparently, 
inclined  to  pour  on  such  studies.     &fi  fh  iwxfpaivtw  maihumt  rV 
vipl   TM»  iriftOTiftotp  {.'moip   hicTuvtuv     iv  soin    y6p    rMf   ^wimtr 
t^orl  ri  Baiifiaaruv.     Tills  principle — and    it  would    be  hard  to 
find  a  better  one  for  the  pursuit  of  Natural  Science — involved 
a  method  of  collecting  and  dwetlij^  upon  hard  facts,  which  couU 
not  but  affect  the  conception  of  real  being.     A  man  who  stancd 
with  an  unprejudiced  interest  in  all  facts,  and  who  (ielt,  as  the 
pjiasage  above  referred  to  shows,  the   pleasure  of  discovery  in 
this  region,  could  not  fail  to  believe  in  and  appreciate  the  reality 
of  the  contents  of  daily  experience.    He  would  be  onlikely  to 
arrive  in  the  position  of  possesf^ng  two  worlds,  one  of  abeohite 
reality,  emother  of  mere  appearance.     But  with  all  this,  A 
interest,  like  that  of  Plato,  was  in  the  hmdameotal  nature  of 
ihctr  «M-ia.  and  this  he  affirms  is  the  proper  totenst  of  the 
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philosopber  {Mtf.  V.  ch.  iii,  p.  1005,  a,b).    But  the  precise  defini- 
lion  of  it  is  not  easy. 

TTiere  are  three  aspects  from  which  Aristotle  regarded  the 

things  of  experience.     There  is  the  material  aspect,  the  substance 

«jr  matter  out  of  which  they  arc  made  ;  the  formal  aspect,  that  is, 

Xhc  principle  or  law  of  their  structure ;  and  there  is  the  empirical 

SLSpcct,  the  composite  individual  result  of  the  combination  of  form 

^uul   matter.     At  dilTcrcRt    times   Aristotle  gives    the    name  of 

oAvfa  or  real  being  to  each  of  these.     There  is  a  further  almost 

grammatical  sense  of  ovaia  In  which  it  stands  for  a  subject  of 

a  sentence,  and  is  most  completely  hatiaficd  by  the  case  of  a  proper 

xmne;    This  is  called  -x/Mirr)  ovWa  in  the  Categories:   and   is 

opposed  to  Itmlpa  miaia,  the  names  of  the  species  or  genera  to 

'wrhkh  the  irpwrai  aimifu  belong  >.     It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate 

^hc  vaiious  senses  indicated  above   from   the  main  works  of 

.^Vristotle :  a  very  large  portion  of  his  ^Tiling  is  occupied  with 

the  discussion  of  tnnrvi  in  various  connexions.    It  is  not  so  easy, 

Cwt  \s  more  important  at  the  present  point,  to  try  to  ascertain 

■whether  there  is  any  consistent  idea  running  through  all  the  uses 

^f  the  word.  At  first  sight  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  involved 

in  utter  confusion.    Aristotle  accepts  as  Plato  did  a  contrast 

between  form  and  matter,  between  the  universal  formal  principle 

and  the  dead  maienat  upon  which  ttie  form  is  imposed  :  and  it  is 

easy  to  see  that  he  understands  and  appreciates  the  reasons  which 

led  Plato  to  find  reality  in  the  form.     He  himself  identifies  <l2of 

or  fi^fi^'i  with  owia  in  a  host  of  passages.     He  was,  of  course, 

gravely  dissatihiRed  with  Plato's  disposition  to  separate  the  formal 

principle  from  the  empirical  manifestation  of  it.    But  the  desire 

to  correct  this  will   not  by  itself  explain  the  usage  which  we 

actually   find    in  the  works.     If  we  may  venture  to  offer   an 

explanation,  it  is  that  he  thought  of  oueia  as  a. process  rather  than 

a  mere  subsknu/,  and  gives  the  name  to  aspects  or  stages  in  it 

which  are  parts  of  a  whole. 

If  the  philosophy  of  PUto  was  governed  by  logical  precon- 
ceptions, ArisLotte  was  mainly  under  the  influence  of  physical 

tw^^4titirMf  Tivji  Xiyrai,  fi^r'  ir  vtteuiiiiif^  t,vi  lotiy  .  .  .  iivvtjiai  ttaiai  ^i'^errtu 
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ideas.     His  attention  was  arrested  by  the  phenomena  of  gronth 
or  becoming,  the  process  by  which  a  thin^  becomes  socnethiiie 
other  than  it  was  and  yet  retatas  its  identity.     A  given  matter 
(iijt  or  vvoKtiftivop  or  «i<rCa.)  is  the  permanent  substratum  upon 
«4uch  change  takes  place.     Thi.%  is  conceived  mainly  on  genenl 
lines,  in  which  matter  is  the  basis  of  all  change'.     Matter  is 
the    contingent,  that   which   is  capable  of   taking  on    variouf 
shapes:  in  this  sense  wc  find  it  called  cwrm'.     But  here  enters 
a  very  important  and  significant  idea.    Matter,  though  in  itself 
indifferent,  and  defined  in  none  of  the  n-ays  which  arc  possible  to 
it,  yet  is  ivv^fiu  alt  that  it  may  become  in  fact  <«i-*^«.a).    That 
is,  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  undeveloped  iodifieRU 
stage  in  the  theoretical  process  and  the  condition  of  realizalion. 
It  is  not  that  a  perfectly  alien  and  dead  matter  is  stamped  from 
without  as  It  were  &rK4p  iKiiaytXcif  with  form :    the  process  of 
reality  consiKts  in  the  manifestation  of  determ'natc  rcaliiatioRs 
of  what  was  otherwise  merely  possible.     The  process  is,  of  course, 
not  one  in  time.    There  is  no  time  at  which  matter  exists  in  pore 
indeterminateness  and  then  proceeds  to  take  on  form :  but  the 
actual  manifestations  in  experience  are  analogous  to  a  process 
such  as  has  been  described.     If  xhis  is  the  real  meaning  and  drift 
of  Aristotle's  thought.,  it  becomes  easy  to  see  how  he  can  identify* 
oMa  with  so  many  different  ideas.     It  It  the  matter  out  of  which 
things  come :  but  it  is  also  the  form  in  which  the  potentiality 
of  the  material  substratum  b  realized.    For  the  form  and  the 
matter    arc    not    combined    accidentally  a.s   two   irreconcilable 
oppositcs :    they  have  a  natural  affinity  for  one  another ;    the 
entry  of  the  form  is  the  due  exposition  of  the  capacity  of  the 
matter,  and  the  result,  ri>  avvoXor.  is  the  end  of  the  process  to 
whicli  itfi  earlier  stages  arc  explained.     This  aUo  may,  therefore, 
be  called  owio.    Again,  the  process  may  be  regarded  under  the 
Category  of  Cause,  and  here  wc  find  the  same  usage  in  regard 


tor  ytrlann   Kal  ^vfot  tucritvr,  rpiw«r  2/  rira  ul  t4  rail  dlAXair  jiiiii|T<i^iJi,  Sn 
witTv  tutTUM  id  InroKtiiiira  JraiTuLiriarv  TifSir, 

'  Mtl.  A.  Jii  p.  9$  J  b.  8  li  ti  ydp  ioTir  Unrra  tA  Svia,  an)  Jf  a<  yinwai  wfinm. 
»al  tit  t  ^Bti^rai  rlXtx/ralav,  r^  fiiv  eairiat  tva^nar^^Tf,  ToTt  M  >Mt«l  ittmBaXkair^ 
ravrtf  miHj(<iDrim)  Titvri)r  u/i.^^r  ^•aaif  {ol  wXiiarai  riiv  mpiirvr  ^Xott^^aiaiwm')  «fi^ 

rfir  trtwr.    Sa  tvc  And  Aristelk  spukin^  of  the  lour  clcmenls  u  «Mat,  Di  Cti- 
III  i,  p.  igSt.  jg. 
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I       ^-o  ouaia.     It  may  be  identified  with  the  material  cause,  or  with 

"^  he   formal — the  principle  governing  the  development  of  the 

■*:iitBg — ,  or  with  the  final  cause— the  end   for  which  it  exists. 

^^^!)r  further,  more  comprehensively,  the  whole  nature  of  a  thing, 

^B^  ^vffLt,  may  be  de^scribcd  as  the  maia.    It  is  a  fatal  error  to 

^V  -»-/H»y«p4(a,  Mef.  N.  iii  p.  1090,  b.  19,  20 :  the  process  must  be 
-«:ontinuous  from  end  to  end  and  cm-er  all  that  occurs  within 
»  t ;  and  then  from  time  to  time  various  aspects  of  it,  all  equally 
•necessary  to  the  whole,  may  be  treated  separately  and  given 

S  predominance. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  end  Aristotle  follows  Flato  in 
<iropping  out  the  material  element  from  the  most  perfect  type 
of  existence.  The  Life  of  God.  the  supreme  Reality,  is  indeed 
^  process,  but  is  pure  form  :  it  is  reflexion  upon  reflexion,  iftij^it 
Mfo^tw,  iVcA  A.  ix  p.  1074  b.  34.  And  this  conception  of  ideal 
perfection  affects  his  aslimatc  of  the  world,  especially  in  regard 
%o  human  life.  Thus,  though  the  physical  principles  are  largely 
used  in  the  theoretical  exposition  of  the  State,  yet  ihcj  imitation 
of  the  Divine  life  is  set  out  as  an  ideal  for  human  aspiration.  And 
this  would  mean  a  tendency  to  disparage  the  material  side  of  life, 
£a.  A^.  X  viiL 
The  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  difficult  to  present 
with  any  accuracy  in  a  short  form,  because  of  the  wealth  of 
material.  It  is  hard  to  make  nny  statement  that  is  beyond 
controversy,  and  it  would  be  impossible  within  Ihe  present  limits 
of  space  to  discuss  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  or  to  give 
aU  the  references.  The  philosophers  who  followed  Plato  and 
Aristotle  have  met  with  a  le«i  kindly  fate.  There  is  comparatively 
little  remaining  of  their  works,  and  th.1l  lilllc  is  in  a  fragmentary 
form:  in  fact,  until  we  come  to  Pbtlnus.  there  is  no  philosopher 
of  the  first  rank  at  all  complete,  unless  Scxlus  ICmpiricus  be  so 
called.  In  many  cases  it  is  probably  true  that  the  world  has  not 
lost  much :  but  considering  the  cfl'cct  which  Stoic  philosophy  liad 
upon  later  gaiemtions.  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  its 
remnants  arc  so  fragmentary. 

Zeller  notes,  as  a  ground  for  disbelieving  the  ^tory  of  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  on  the  death  of 
Thcophrastus,  the  strong  influence  exercised  by  his  pliilosophy 
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upon  the  Sloict'.     The  Stoics,  it  seems,  were  pure  materialists— 
The  opposition  between  Matter  and  Form  ce3,sed  to  trouble  thenu 
Mriously:  and  they  spoke  of  a  primary  matter  without  qualities^ 
(Avotof  €Ai|)  which  graduaUy  under  the  influence  of  right  Reason . 
or  God  took  definite  shape,  in  the  four  elements  first,  and  then  by  ' 
a  process  of  evolution  in  the  visible  world.     This  seems  to  be  an 
exaggL-ration  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  already  noted  of  the 
vwoKtCtumf.      The  whole  of  this  process  was  one  of  material' 
change,    God, or  Reason,  was  also  material,  a  form  of  ctherealizcd 
fire.     Thus  oiiria  to  the  mind  of  a  Stuic  mu*it  have  meant  matter 
and  nothing  more.    The  Stoic  position  seems  to  have  depended 
on  the  principle  that  anything  capable  of  action  and  reaction  was 
material'':  and  they  extended  their  materialism  to  qualities  and 
habits  of  the  mind,  the  only  exception  being  the  \cKr(C    The 
Reason  or  Divine  Power  which  governed  the  world  (sometimes 
called  K6yo^)  implanted  fragments  of  itself  in  the  world  (ffirfpfiaruiol 
Aifyot) :  under  this  guidance  the  world  passed  through  a  scries  of 
recurring  cycles:  there  was  an  evolution  upwards  from  the  Airo«or 
wAir,  which  after  passing  through  Unvpuati  or  destruction  by  fire, 
recurred  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  before*.    The  Stoics  seem 
to  have  used  all  the  r<^lar  phraseology  of  Greek  philosophy: 
they  spoke  of  atTio,  of  the  Soul  and  it^  capacities,  and  the  like : 
but  they  gave  a  materialistic  intcrprctAtion  to  all  such  phrases, 
and  tJicir  evolution  was  one  that  could  easily  have  been  expressed 
in   terms  of  the  integration  of  matter   and  the  dissipation  of 
motion,  if  they  had  had  such  ideas  at  command.     But  as  wc 
read  discussions  of  Stoic  philosophy  or  note  the  influence  ot\ 
their  terms,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  their  terms  were  largely 
independent   of  their  physical    theory,  and    had    effect    upon 
thinkers  who  did  not  accept  a  materialistic  view  of  oiaCa. 

Wc  have  thus  far  a  threefold  association  with  the  word  owrio. 
It  brings  to  mind  the  contrast  of  the  ideal  with  the  phenomenal 
world  :  in  precise  opposition  to  this  it  suggests  material  being  : 

*  Zeller,  Gtuk  d.  ^iwA.  Piil.  vol.  ii  p.  i4<t.  I 

*  CC  PluL  adv.  Sto.  c.  30  ifta  yip  iiita  tA  a&iiaru  mAotoir  (el  Zroimf)  twtitHi 
SiTM  ri  •onir  T*  Hal  ^a)^^,l'. 

'  Cr.  ZcltcFf  iv  pp.  15J~&.    For  the  nwtcriBlity  of  (f«i  cl^  Pbtio,  Quod  Drm  Jmm. 
p.  >g%. 

'  Cf.  Stob.  Ed.  Phys.  i  fed.  Heeren),  pp.  60,  66,  178,  313-16,  370 ;  Dlog.  L«.  vil  ^ 
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and  through  Aristotle  it  is  connected  with  the  ideas  of  Form  and 
Cause,  Purpose  and  Nature,  as  well  as  with  the  material  sub- 
stratum. From  the  point  of  view  of  a  history  of  a  theological  term, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  Sceptics  or 
the  Epicureans.  The  latter,  the  godless  Epicureans  as  they  were 
called,  held  a  physical  theory  of  the  world  and  explained  the 
physical  order  by  means  of  an  atomic  philosophy.  They  did  not 
therefore  contribute  a  new  point  of  view,  and  their  theories  as  to 
the  gods  made  theolc^rians  shy  of  adopting  their  views  or  even 
reading  their  works.  Thus  the  liberal-minded  Origen,  who  put 
his  theolc^cal  pupils  through  a  course  of  Greek  philosophy, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  lead  them  to  the  works  of  Epicurus 
and  hb  school  *.  And  in  like  manner  the  Sceptics,  as  represented 
by  Sextus  Empiricus,  were  too  negative  in  their  doctrine  to  be  of 
service  to  our  purpose.  They  introduced  no  new  view  of  reality, 
but  with  great  acuteness  and  subtlety  they  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  in  the  old  ones.  Their  aim  was  strictly  negative : 
tending  not  to  a  positive  theory  at  all,  but  to  suspense  of  judge- 
ment as  regards  all  theories. 

T.  B.  Strong. 

'  GrcgoTT  Tlmiiiiuturgus,  OnUio  PaMtgyritn,  c  xiii. 
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LATIN  LISTS  OF  THE  CANONICAL  BOOKS. 

2.     AN  UNPUBLISHED  STICHOMETRICAL  LIST  FROM 
THE  FREISINGEN  MS  OK  CANONS- 

I.  The  more  ini|>oriant  of  the  two  lists  which  here  follow — that 
printed  on  ihc  left-hand  page — is,  so  far  as  [  Vnow,  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  I  derive  it  from  Monac  lat.  6243  (ollni  Frisitig.  43), 
a  MS  of  canons  whirh  belonged  ns  early  at  arvf  rate  a<t  the  twelfth 
century  to  Freisingen,  in  the  ininiediate  neighbourhood  of  its  present 
home  al  Munich.  'Ilie  collection  of  which  Lhia  MS  i.s  the  untque 
representative  is  described  by  Maas»en  in  his  Geuhichti  der  Qtielien^ 
eic^  pp.476-486.  He  atuibules  the  MS  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century;  but  seeing  that  there  are  a  number  of  pieces  added  to  the 
original  collection,  each  in  a  different  hand,  nnd  that  of  these  additions 
one  refers  lo  the  year  755  (Council  of  Vemeiiil).  another  to  756 
(Coundl  of  Aschaim  under  Tassilo  of  Bararia),  and  a  thind  toe.  780- 
785  (list  of  bishops  of  the  Bai.-»rinn  districts),  1  do  not  see  how  the 
conclusion  can  be  resisted  that  the  original  collection  was  made  nnd 
written  out  not  later  than  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
These  additions  further  prove  that  the  MS  was  either  written  in  Bavuia 
or  brought  there  immediately  after  it  was  written. 

The  list  of  canonical  books  which  I  print  begins  on  fol.  189^,  and 
falls  outside  of  what  Dr.  Maassen  describes  as  4it  Sammluig  der  Hattd- 
srkri/t  t'Oft  Frrisini;fn  whieh,  atTording  to  him,  commences  on  fol.  11 
with  the  words  in  Noui^fe:  domin)  igsv  christi  iNcinvMT  canone» 
and  ends  on  fol.  189  d  with  the  Inst  of  a  series  of  dccretaU  of  Pope 
Gelasius.  No  doubt  what  falls  between  these  two  limits  has  a  homo- 
geneous character  of  its  own,  and  may  propcHy  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  when  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  the  component  ports  of  the 
MS :  but  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  characierislics,  either  external 
or  internal,  of  foil,  i— 10,  iSg-i^r,  to  distinguish  them  from  ihe  inter- 
vening 'collection'  quite  as  sharply  as  Dr.  Maasscn  does.  E\lema% 
foil.  1-191  ate  all  by  Uie  same  scribe,  and  are  all  connected  by  a  single 
system  of  notation  of  the  quaternions;  fresh  hands  begin, and  llie  con- 
tinuous signatures  of  the  gatherings  end,  at  fol.  192.  Internal  evidence 
tells  a  similar  ule,  for  the  documents  contained  on  foil,  t-io  belong  all 


the  fourth  centaiy — the  Law  of  Constantine  against  Arius,  the 
jncil  of  Damasus  of  a.d.  3S2 ',  and  a  very  priiQiLive  rersion  of 
of  the  Canoni  of  Nicaea  and  Sardica  combined  '.  Thus  our  list 
canonical  books,  which  occupies  from  fol.  189  h  to  fol.  191  h  (being 
'  last  document  in  the  hand  of  the  original  scribe),  comes  to  us  with 

credentials  and  in  good  company. 
MtKh  weight  cannot  of  counwe  in  itself  be  laid  on  the  ascription  of 
Ihc  list  to  Si.  Jcionie:  the  names  of  ihe  great  Fathers,  especially  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  were  almost  the  common  property  of  scribes  and 
copyists.  Yet  while  I  see  nothing  that  tells  neccsurily  for  a  later  date 
than  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cxnlury — the  mention  of  the  term  tkcototet 
m  line  45  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  militates  against  a  date  earlier 
than  ciTfa  a.  n.  400 — I  seem  to  see  various  indications  that  point  to 
a  date  noi  much  later  than  400.  Some  of  these  it  is  true  may  be  satis- 
fied by  admitting  an  early  date  only  for  the  Greek  original  from  which 
the  bibliral  livt  and  stichomelry  professes  to  be  drawn  (fuxta  grtcum 
osltnditur) :  but  this  line  of  argument  would  do  no  more  than  transpose 
the  centre  of  interest,  for  a  fouTtb-ceotury  stichomelry  would  be  no  less 
important  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 

2.  The  second  and  subordinate  list,  which  1  reproduce  here  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  first,  was  printed  from  a  Vatican 
MS  (Keginae  199,  foL  84  d  :  saec.  xii)  by  F.  Arevalo  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Scdulius  (Rome,  a.  d.  i  794),  p.  429  '.  I  derive  my  text, 
however,  directly  from  a  photograph  which  the  Rev.  K.  Lake  of  Lincoln 
College  was  allowed,  by  the  kindness  of  Father  Ehrle,  to  take  on  my 
behalf.  The  list  occurs  in  the  middle  of  an  impcriVxi  work  de  Numtris 
— the  rest  of  which  ia  printed  in  Arevalo's  edition  of  St.  Isidore  of 
Seville  (vii  397) — where  it  comes  in  rather  oddly  as  an  illustration  of  the 
number  Two,  some  books  being  canonical,  some  on  the  other  hand 
apoco'pt^''  '^c  non-canonical  list,  which  I  do  not  reproduce  a$  it 
would  be  fore^  to  my  present  purpose,  is  that  of  the  Gelasian  Decree, 
and  as  Pope  Gela&ius  is  actually  named  in  the  preface  to  the  list,  it  is 
cleat  that  in  its  present  form  the  lis-t  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century.  The  only  other  source  named  in  the  preface  is 
Sl  Athanasius,  whose  authority  is  therefore  presumably  invoked  in  con- 
nexion with  the  list  of  Biblical  or  canonical  books;  but  it  seems  to  me 
less  likely  that  the  Latin  compiler  had  access  to  the  list  of  St.  Atlia- 
nasius  in  the  39Ch  Festal  Epistle  than  to  some  later  document  like  the 
Pscudo>Athanasian  Synopsis. 

•  Printed  in  /  T.  5.,  July  1900,  p.  5(4. 

'  Prinledby  Mi»««^n,  Gftekteil* dtr  Qu4llfH,  etc.,  pp.  9JI-9»J. 
'  Sec  for  tliia  and  Tor  the  Codex  Sbaiticus  Zklia'i  CttckkkU  dtt  nil.  JCtntont 
(II  i  384  flr.) — a  Tui  repertory  of  Informatiaii,  of  my  in<lcb(cdncas  to  whicL  I  nuke 
i-ackoowledgcmoat  bera  once  for  alU 
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{Mtma^ttsii /at,  6t4ifai.  189^). 

Secundum  Mieronimum  ordo  scnpturarum  necnon  eL  uenuum  qiue 

■^  '  quae  de  hebreo  translata  est « 
>s  compotati  sunt  iuxt^L  ipsontm 
un,  quaram  ordo  et  aumenis 


habentur  in  canone  ""*' 
secundum  ipsorum  u. 
scilicet  numenim  littera.i 
5  uersuum  iuxta  greciim  ostei 


Sic  Genesis 
Exodus 

Leoiticum 
Numeri 

Deuteronomt  us 
lesu  Naiie 
ludicum 
Ruth 


habel  uersus  nm  ero 
babet  uersus  ni     ero 
tiabet  uersus  n      ero 
habet  uersus  nu    ero 
habel  uersus  numero 
ha  bet  uersus  numero 
habet  ueisus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
hii  libri  viit  babent  uersus  numero 
15  Regnorum  sunt  libri  iiii  sed  secundum  bebraeos  computantur  11 
ita  liber  primus  habet  uersus  numero        & 

liber  ti  habet  uersus  numero        ccccxLiiii 

liber  iii         habet  uersus  numero        H  DC 
facti  sunt  uersus  numero  x  xuii 


nil  cccviiu 
m  ccc 
n  Dcc 
iii  Etxxxv 
fij  c 
11  c 
il  t 
cccxx 

5t5ti  ccccxiiit 


19.  facti  sunt  seripsii  is  {et  sic  semper)  f 
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SnCHOMFTRICAL  LIST   FBOH   THE   MS   OF  7.   AREVALO 

{Vafteanus  Reginae  i^^fol.  8411). 
Duobus  sine  dubio  modis  tota  scriptura  intellegenda  est.    primus 
itaque  modus  est  intellegendi  ut  qui  sunt  libri  qui  scribendi  legendi  re- 
tinendi  sunt  ecclesia  catholica  intellegat   secundus  autem  modus  est  ut 
qui  sunt  libri  qui  nee  legendi  nee  scribendi  nee  reeipiendi  sunt  sciat. 

Otdo  itaque  diuinorum  libronim  quos  ecclesia  catholica  scribere  5 
l^ere  recipere  debet  secundum  traditionem  sanctorum  uiroram  et  ottho- 
doxonim  patrum,  hoc  est  Gelasii  papae  cum  lxx  episcopis  eruditissimis 
uiris  in  sede  apostolica  urbis  Romae,  et  secundum  traditionem  saneti 
Athanasii  episcopi  Alexandriae  ciuitatis. 

Hoc  est  uetus  testamentum  qui  Thorath  aebraice,  Nomos  grece,  I/at  lo 

latine  appellatur,  numero  uersuum  lifi  cccvilii 

secundus  liber  qui  Helismoth  hebraice,  Exodus  grece,  Exitus  latine 

uocatur,  numero  uersuum  Tii  ccc 

tercius  liber  qui  Vaietbra  aebraice  dicitur  et  aput  dos  Leuiticus 

appellatur,  numero  uersuum  n  dii  13 

quartus  liber  qui  Viciedaber  hebraice,  Rithmos  grece,  Numerus  latine 

uocatur,  numero  uersuum  in  dxxx 

quintus  liber  qui  Abdabarim  hebraice,  Deutronomium  grece,  Secunda 
Lex  latine,  numero  uersuum  m  c 

hi  sunt  V  libri  Moysi  qui  aput  grecos  Pentatheocum  appellantur,  quod  to 
ktine  sonat  v  libri :   penta  enim  grece  v  latine  dicitur,  theocus 
autem  grece  liber  latine  intell^tur. 
sextus  itaque  liber  qui  hebraice  losuae  Ben  Nun,  grece  autem  Sother 
Bar  Nun,  latine  uero  Saluator  Filius  Nun  dicitur, 

numero  uersuum  i  cclxxxi  15 

Septimus  autem  liber  qui  aput  hebreos  Sopthim  et  apud  latinos  ludi- 
cum  uocatur,  numero  uersuum  u  CLi 

hi  sunt  VII  libri  legis  quos  greci  Eptatheocbos  appellant  (epta  enim 
grece  vii  latine,  tbeocos  grece  libri  uel  Ubros  latine)  quos  latini 
corruptae  et  strictae  Eptaticum  uocant.  30 

Post  hos  VII  libros  iiii  libri  Regum  secuntur,  qui  aput  hebreos  appellan- 
tur duo  libri  Samuhel  et  duo  secundi  Malachim ;  ex  nomine 
iudicis  eorum  Samuhel  duos  libros  primos  Regum  appellauerunt  et 
secundum  proprietatem  linguae  eorum  duos  alios  libros  Malachim 
uocauerunt :  Samubel  Precium  Dei  interpretatur,  Malachim  R^^m  35 
latine  dicitur : 
primus  ei^o  Regum  liber  numero  uersuum  11  D 

secundus  numero  uersuum  ccccxliii 

tercius  uero  numero  uersuum  Ti  o 

quartus  uero  numero  uersuum  U  dc  40 
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IMW  or 


js  Pjoifpootermi 

bebnsB 
ISwf  I  fedbs 

libt^T  c  tabet 

£K:ti  Rice  ^<±m  nmnoD 
as  Esdrae  Ebci  n  a  apot  basest 


n  co-xx 
m 


*  mtx 


fiber  II 

^    fiKtisnet  oee 
]o  Ster        fiber  i 
Macdnbeorum  snr 
brae 
fiber  1 
liber  IJ 
bTjcr  m 
liber  hit 


anaa 


fatm  be- 


3S 


46 


44 


itnero  11  dxxv 

I  mKTO  ii  Dctxn. 

Ea        en        tmero         O  Dctx 
habtt  aersus  numero  M  ccx 

Eacti  sunt  uersus  ntnnero  viui  CCC  xx' 

Ptaltnonim  liber  i       habet  uersus  numero  v  x 

Salomonis    tibri  v :  ita 

prouerbia  habet  uersus  numero     M  dcccl 

lapientia  Sirac  habet  uersus  numero    ii  Dcv 

canticum  canticorum  habet  uersus  numero     cclxxx 
ecclesiastes  habet  uersus  numero    dcccl 

saptcntia  Salomonis  habet  uersus  numero    u  c 
facti  sunt  uersus  numero  vl  dccclxx 

lob  liber  i  habet  uersus  numero    M  Dccc 

secundum  autem  hebreos  amptius 

habet  uersus  numero  m 

ergo  sunt  omnes  uersus  0  dccc  ti 

go  Prophetae  numero  xvi 

Esaiac  liber  i  habet  uersus  numero  TH  dccc 

Hieremiae  cum  Baruc  et  Lamentationem 

cum  Epistula  Aabet  uersus  numero  im  dccx 

Ezechihel  liber  i         habet  uersus  numero  TTTT 
Danihel  liber  habet  uersus  numero  m  dccxx 

Libri  XII  Prophetarum  habent  uersus 
numero  HI  dccc 

facti  sunt  uersi  numero  xvii  l 


n 
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f^^i^iiut  itaque  libtonim  qui  postistos  xi  libros  secitntur,  haec  sunt : 
■'-'•bfeiatnin  cbraicc,  Faralippcnon   grccc,  Frctcmussonun  nel  Verba 
dicniin  latJnc  ;  qui  diuiditur  in  duos  libros : 
primus  numcTO  uetsuum  Ti  ccucx 

sccundus  numem  ucrsuum  TTi  4^ 

Hesdrae  libh  duo  sunt :  primus  aumcro  ucrsuum  j  OCXL 

secundus  luimero  i  ekxc 

l^salmonim  liber  qui  Nabia  hebiaice  grcce  Organum  latJne  didtur, 

numero  ucisuum  vc 
Salomonis  libri  tres : 
primus  Masloth  cbraice,  Parabolae  grccc,  Prouerbia  latine  dicitur, 

numero  uereuum  i  DCcuc 
secundus  qui  Coeleth  hebraice,   Aecclvsiastes    grece,   Condonator 

latine  uocatur,  numero  uersuum  t  dccxl 

tercius  qui  Sirasirim  dicitur,  latine   auton   Canticum  Canticonim  55 

uocatur,  numero  uersuum  cclxxx 

Sapieniia  quae  dicitur  Salomonis       numero  uenuum  1  lxx 
Sapieniia  Hiesu  Filii  Sirach 
.Xiber  lob 

81  autcm  cum  astcriscis  R  DCC  60 

'liber  Tobi  qui  inter  ngiogmfa  ponilur,  numero  uersuum  i 
Prophetae  maiores  iiti  inint,  quonim  libri  nominantur  nominibus  eoium : 
Esaias  Hebraice,  Salus  Domini  ladne  dicitur, 

numero  uersuum  Dcccxxx 
Hieremias  hebraice,  Kxcelsus  Domini  latine  uocatur, 

numero  uersuum  ill  DCCCX 
EzecbibeL  bcbnice,  f  ortiludo  Domini  latine  nominatur, 

numero  uersuum  in! 
Danihel  hebnice,  ludicium  Domini  latine  appelbitur, 

numero  uersuum  t  dxx 
Baruch  hebraice  id  est  x:i  Prophetarum  liber  unus, 

numero  uersuum  in  dcxc 
pbecanim  omnium  libri  simul  cum  capitutis  suis 


numero  uersuum  1 1  dccc 
numero  uersuum  i  DCC 

n  Exx 


65 


7* 


Hester  libri  duo :  primus 
secundus 
chabeorum  libri  iiti  sunt : 
primus 
secundus 
tercius 
quanus 


numero  uersuum  xviiii  CLXXV 
numero  uersuum  dccl  jj 

Dumero  uersuum  ii 

numero  uersuum  dxxv 

numero  uersuum  i>ccc 

numero  uersuum  DCi  8* 

numero  uersuum  i  cc 
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ITEU  MOTI  TESTAUENTI 
69  Euftnguliorum  lit]n  iiii 

secundum  Matlhcum  liber  habet  uersus 

numeto 
secundum  Marcum  liber  habet  ueisus 
numcTO 
6s  secundum  Luca  liber  Aa^/  uersus  numero 

secundum  lohannem  liber  habet  uersus 
numero 
facti  sunt  uersus  numero 
Actus    apo5tolorum  quot    disscripsit    Lucas 
Jo  euangclisla  libcr  habet  uersus  numero 

Epistulac  apostolorum  canonicae 

epistutfl  locobi  1      habet  ueretis  numero 
epistuia  Petri  haliet  uersus  numero 

item  epistuia  Petri 

habet  uersus  numero 


n  Dxx 

M  DCC 
n  IXCCL 

li  cccx 


Wttccc 


III  DCCC 


73 


secunda 
epistuia  lohannis 

prima 
eiusdem  secunda 
cuius  supra  III 


cc 


So 


»5 


habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
hibet  uersus  numero 
epistuia  ludae  wlotes  habet  uersus  numero 
facii  sunt 
Epistulae  Pauli  aposloli  numero  xtiii 


M  CCXL 


habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
hnbet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 


^ 


95 


ad  Romanos 
ad  Corinthios  t 
ad  Corinthios  11 
ad  Galatas 
ad  Ephesios 
ad  Ptiilippenses 
ad  Thesalloni- 
censes  it 
ad  Colosienses 
ad  Timotheum  i 
ad  Filinionem 
ad  Hebraeos 
facti  sunt  uersus  numero 
Apocalipsis  lohannis 

apostoli  habet  uersus  numero 


habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 
habet  uersus  numero 


DCCCL 
DCCCXUl 

Dccxn 

CCCXII 
CCCCXII 

ccc 

ccutxx 
ex 

XCVII 

XLVtlll 
DCCL 


M  CCCC 


CXUII 


65.  habet  stripsi :    om  {per  hamorofe/euton,  hab  post  lit))  f 
dii*acnpsit  f         89.  Tbcsoiloni'ccii&es  /* 
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lOdith  liber  numero  uersuum  i  Dccc 

Veteris  testamenti  libri  simol  nutnero  uersuum  lxxii  cccxlviii 

Noui  testamenti  libri  hi  sunt 
III!  euangelia  qui  ex  magistroram  nomine  sunt  nominati :  85 

Matheus  hebiaice,  Donatus  tatine  dicitur, 

numero  ueisuum  ii  dc 
Marcus  Excelsus  interpretatur,  numero  uersuum  i  dcc 

Lucas  iste  Consui^ens  interpretatur,  numero  uetsutun  !!  dccc 
lohannes  Gratia  Dei  interpretatur,    numero  uersuum  li  ccc  90 

Actus  apostolorum  numero  uersuum  n  dccc 

Bpistulae  apostolorum  canonicae  vii,    numero  uersuum  ccxx 
Gpistulae  Pauli  apostoli  xini,  numero  uersuum  v  ci 

A.pocalipsis  lobannis  apostoU,  quae  interpretatur  Reuelatio, 

numero  uersuum  T  dcccl  95 

Libri  simul  noui  testamenti  numero  uersuum  xx  cccxx 

Vtritisque  testamenti  simul  libri  numero  uersuum  ceil  dclxtiii 


[What  foUows  in  the  MS  of  Arevalo,  namtly  the  Gelasian  list  of 
"on-canonical  books,  is  unaccompanied  ly  a  stichametry.'] 


Ra 
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FacLi  sunt  ornnes  uentus  ueteria  te»Umenti  (exceptu  u  uenibus  lob, 
qui  in  hehnen  amplius  sunt,  qaonim  est  signum  astheriscns  adnotatus 

100  ad  capita  ipsorum)  numeio  Lxxriiii  dcccc  iiii:  item  nouJ  testaroenti 
Eacti  »utit  numero  xviui  Dcocc  xiiit :  ac  sic  omnes  itk  tinuin  ueteris 
et  noui  testam«nti  bcti  sunt  uersus  numem  xcviiii  occc  xxviii. 

Additis  ergo  duobus  libris  Regnorum  in  niimero  xxtrorum  ueteris 
tcitanienti,  ipsum  est  mysteriuni  quod  sancta  calholica  ueocratur  ecclesia, 

■05  in  consecnLtionem  ponens  eti:iTn  xxini  seniores.  quattuor  autem  ani- 
malia  secundum  mysterium  et  spiritatem  tntellegeniiam  quattuor  sunt 
euangelistae. 

Ita  Mattuevs  in  tyjM  hominis,  quia  in  capite  libri  dixit :  CHiusn 
AVTEU  GENERATio  SIC  ERAT  et  rcliquB.  MARCH'S  tn  typo  leonis,  quia 
uoce  mat!^  ftcmcns  a  lohannc  liaptista  qui  cial  tunc  in  descrto  sumpsil 
exordium.  LvcAS  in  typo  uituti,  quia  pracmissa  bicuitcr  ptacbtionc  ad 
S  Theotilum  a  sacerdotio  et  bostia  coepil.  Ioha»nis  in  typo  aquilae^ 
mox  niysticac  ad  caclcstia  conuolauit,  quippc  qui  in  pectus  Domini  ut 
mystenum  agnosccrct  rccubucrat,  ct  ucrae  Boanirgis  (quod  est  interpre- 
lalum  Tonitrui  filius)  exchmauit :  IN  primcipio  erat  verbvm  kt  ver- 
BVM  ERA!  AI-^T  DEVM   HT  DEVS  ERAT  VEKBVM  :    HOC  HRAT  IK  fRINCIPIO 

10  APVT  DEVM.  erubescant  et  confundantur  qui  dicuDt  dc  61to  dci  Erat 
quando  non  erat,  cum  lohannis  dicat :  erat,  ssat,  ehat.  si  etat,  immo 
quia  manifcste  erat,  hii  non  enint  qui  in  ipso  neque  sunt,  qui  pcrsistentes 
dicuni  fui&ae  aliquando  aolitarium  patrem  cum  deus  tilius  non  etat: 
nos  autem  catholici  dicimus  et  credimus  Erat  in  patre  semper  et  uerae 

15  erai  et  numquam  fuit  quando  non  erat  nam  ei  anathcmatezamus  qui 
dicunt  Non  erat,  quoniam  de  illi^  dicunt  Antequam  crearetur  non  erat, 
et  eum  tnmquam  creaturam  in  antmae  suae  perniciae  lactuin  designanL 
ipse  est  ante  omnia  initiaet  ance  omnia  seculadei  uirtuj  et  dei  sapienlta, 
tine  OKine  omnino  initio  inenarrabiliter  a  patre  non  creatus  scd  genitiis, 

le  sine  quo  deus  pater  numquam  solus  erat.  nam  quis  nisi  insanus  audeat 
uel  cogitare  tiel  dicere  deum  paireni  sine  uinutc  et  sine  sapientia  ante- 
quam eum  inconpambiliter  et  inaestimabiliter  genucrit  fuisse^  cum 
quando  de  Alio  rectae  diciiur  et  rectae  sentitur  seciundum  ipsius  domioi 
Ct  saluatorig  nosiri  adtestationem :  £co  in  patre  et  pater  in  ue, 

101.  in  unus  f* 

I.  Matt,  i  18        8.  Jo.  i  i,  a         tS.  t  Cor.  !  24         14.  Jo.  xiv  10 

9.  deus  scripsi:  dl  f  {(/.  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts,  No.  11 :  Portions 
of  the  Go5|3el  according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  from  the  Bobbio 
MS  i,  p.  clviii)  II.  non:  om  f*  16.  ii\oscripsi:  illi  f 

17.  dcsignunt /'  18.  uirtusj^n:  turtute  ^ 
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too  BT  PATSR  vKvu  svMvs,  ct  stcut  omnis  catbolka  confiietur  ecclesia:  ij 

«MKIA   PSR    IPSVM     FACTA    SVWT    ET     SINE     IPSO     PACTVM     EST     NIHIL. 

mam  ipse  dominus  noster  Icsus  Chnstus  filius  dci  dcus  ucrbum  dei 
virtus  tt  dei  sapicntia  secundum  dunum  gralinc  suae  loquitur  in  Paulo, 
'Vt  Paulus  plenus  gratia  auxiliante  stbi  domino  loquitur  ecclestae  dicens: 

«)VONIAM   £X   IPSO   ET   PEK    IPSVH     ET    IX   IPSO  OMNIA,    IPS!   GLORIA   IN  JO 

SECTLA  SECVLORUM.  quod  autem  superius  dixit  dominus  noster  lesus 
<hristus :  ECO  et  pater  vnvw  svmvs,  catholicua  sensus  ita  hie  eum 
^ixbse  intellegit  vnvu  propter  unitatcm  patris  et  spiritus  sancti  qui  non 
minor  pstri  lilioquc  est,  svuvs  propter  pertonariim  diuersitatcm  atque 
<listinctionem :  quia  qui  pater  est  neque  Clius  ncque  spiritus  sanctus  est,  j5 
«tqui  filius  est  ncquc  pater  est  ncque  spiritus  sanctus  est,  ct  qui  spiritus 
'sanctus  est  nequc  pater  neque  (ilius  est.  sed  est  pater  ingenitus,  filius 
^nitus,  paracliius  spiritus  sanctus  non  genitus  sed  procedens  a  patre. 
■qualitcr  autcm  films  a  petrc  sit  genitus,  nuUa  hoc  debet  mens  caiholica 
Mt\  conscjentia  cogitare  propter  prophetiam  quae  dicil :  cenerationem  ^o 
AVTU  Eivs  Qvis  EHARRAVrr?  est  CTgo  pater  ingenitus  :  filius  genitus, 
non  creatus  neque  factus,  sed  noiiis  ex  tempore  natus  de  spiiitu  sancto 
et  Maria  semper  ui^inc,  propter  quod  non  erubescimus  neque  pcr- 
timesctmus  immo  audaciter  confitemur  et  dicimus  beatam  Mariam 
airginem  iheotocon  r  spiritus  sanctus  non  genitus,  proccdcns  de  ore  4s 
paths  est.  itaque  trinilas  haec  est  unita  inconparabiliter  atque  tnconpre- 
bensituliter,  unius  substantias  atque  aetemiiatis  siue  diuinitatis.  pater 
at  de  quo  dicit  filius  Eno  a  patrk.  exivi  et  a  deo  vf.ni  m  hoc 
KVKDO.     61ius  est  de  quo  uox  patris  est  hic  est  pilivs  mevs  dilectts 

M    QVO    UIHt   RENE   COMPLACVt,    UVNC    AVDITE.       SpiritUS   SanctUS    eSt  Jo 

de  quo  dixit  filius  nisi  abiero  ad  patrem  non  vekikt  ad  vos  para- 
CLYTVS,  tres  ergo  personas  nos  omncs  catholici  nominibus  atque  per 
sonis  distinctns,  id  est  pattern  et  iilium  et  spiritum  sanctum,  unius 
substantiae  atque  diuinitatis  conlitcmur  et  credimus:  cuius  nos  gratia 
ct  adiutorio  et  in  boc  et  in  fuluro  saeculo  cupimus  custodiri.  inanoraEi  S5 
ergo  heretici  de  spiiitu  sancto,  qui  patri  filioque  coaetemosec  coaequalis 
est.  son  dubitant  uana  praesumptione  detraheie  et  blaspheniantes  dicete  : 
Posteaquam  liltus  a  patie  creatua  est,  banc  esse  primam  i\\\\  cieaturam, 
quia  spiritum  sanctum  ipse  sine  patre  creauerit.     sed  quoniam  dementia 


W 


25.  Jo.  a  30 
40.  Is.  Itii  8 


j6.  Jo.  i  3 
48.   Jo.  xri  28 


30.  RotQ.  xi  36 
49.  Matt,  xrii  5 


3».  Jo.  X  30 

51.  Jo.  xvi  7 


s7.  nam:  +  et  f 
30.  ipso :  ipse  f  * 
56,  coaetemus  ^ 


aS.  dei:  sapieatii /n'nir  turis  sa-i^rt  uc/ui/ f 
42.  ex  tempore  natus  f* :  ex«teinpIo  renatus  f  • 
et  scripsi:  est  f         57.  pracsumpitione  /'  ? 
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60  eorum  non  tam  ricleri  qiam  a  caiholicis  doleri  potius  debet,  ul  de  nan 
intellectis  non  intdlecta  confinnent  nolintquc  doceri  aed  amaht  priuos 

DISCVBtTOS  IS  CENAM  KT  SA1.VTATI0NES  IN  FORO  et  IN  CATHEDRA 
PESTILENTIAE  resident :  si  conuera  errorein  suum  non  reputauerinC 
sjincta  cos  cathoHca  et  apostolim  similiter  anathematiiat  ecclcsia. 

EXPLiaT   riDKS   HIKRONIMI 

DHNIS   LABOR    FINKM   KABET  :    PRAEMIVM    £IVS   NON   HABET    ni4EU : 

ORA   PJiO   UE   PECCATOKE  SI    HABEAS   UEVU    PROTECTOREU 

bi.  MatLxxiii  6        62.  Ps.  t  1 

61.  intellectis/^:  inlellcaus  F*        64.  apostoli  f 


The  principal  point  of  contact  between  these  two  lists  is  theti  posses* 
sion  of  what  is  certainly  in  the  main,  though  with  considerable  differ- 
ences in  detail,  a  common  stichometry.  And  this  stichoraetry  is  quite 
independent  of  anything  {no  far  as  I  know]  thai  is  cUcwbere  kaown  in 
Ijitin.  It  presents  points  of  contact  vrith  ihc  well-known  stichomctiy  of 
the  ninth-century  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Niccphorus ;  hut  still 
closer  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  an  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  Greek 
MS  in  the  BarberiRL  Library  (Barb,  iii  36) ' — the  data  of  which  I  bonow 
from  E.  Klosternunn's  Analttta  -.  1  owe  the  reference  to  Dr.  Swete's 
Tntroduclii)H  to  the.  Oid  Tfstamenl  in  Grttk,  p,  349— and,  for  the  Haulinc 
Epistles,  in  the  Codex  Stnatticus.  Since  these  figures  in  M  arc,  accord- 
JBg  to  Tiscbendorf,  by  a  contemporary  hand,  we  are  taken  back  at  owre 
for  this  portion  of  the  stichonieiry  to  the  fourth  century.  And  unce 
in  the  Freisingen  and  in  the  BarbL-rini  MSS  the  Pauline  stichomciry  is  noc 
isolated  but  is  according  to  all  appearance  an  integral  part  of  a  complete 
stichornetry  of  the  Bible,  the  presumption  is  slroiig  that  the  rest  of  the 
stichoinetry  is  of  the  same  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  deutero-canonical  books,  or  some  of  them,  were  rrat 
included  in  the  original  arrangement,  since  the  amount  of  disagreement 
between  tlie  Tpgures  in  our  diAercnt  authorities  is  considerably  greater 
here  than  elsewhere.  Apart  from  these  cases  it  would  not  be  difhcult, 
from  the  comparative  table  which  1  give  on  pp.  248-251,  to  restore  the 
original  list  with  some  measure  of  certainty.     For  this  purpose  the 

'  Thi*  MS  belonged  urlKiitklly  lo  ihc  library  o[  the  Rtcst  mociastcry  of  S.  U«na 
del  I^cire  al  Rouatio,  which  wki  founded  in  Lhc  firal  years  of  the  iwclfth  century 
(BalifTol,  L'Abbayt  dt  Rtxumto,  p.  66).  Its  earliest  USS  were  probably  brou^lil 
from  Constantliiopk. 
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'trading  authorities  would  be  the  Freisiogen  and  the  Barberini  MSS  : 
'*  iciephonjs'  list  represents  either  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  comjp- 
•'On  or  a  conflation  with  divergent  systems.  The  liguies  thus  restored 
oxiid  ha\-e  a  good  claim  to  rank  as  the  earliest  Imowo  stichometiy. 
One  feature  or  the  two  Latin  lists — which  reappears  to  some  extent 
"*  the  account  of  the  Barbcrini  MS,  and  perhaps  would  reappear  more 
'^Hy  with  fuller  information — seems  to  me  to  confirm  very  strongly 
*'l"aai  I  have  conjectured  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  stichomelry;  and 
**^t  is  the  note  of  the  difference  in  length  between  the  Sepluagint  and 
iH^  Hebrew  Joh.  The  Frcisingcn  MS  tells  us  that  1000  extra  veises 
'»-  e.  frixoi)  were  present  in  the  Hebrew  [and  absent  therefore  from  the 
^ia-eek],  which  are  marked  [in  the  amplified  editions  of  the  Greek, 
*Here  the  missing  verses  were  supplied]  by  an  asterisk  at  their  head. 
'■  e  have  here  of  course  a  description  of  the  Hoxaplar  MSS  in  which 
^-^•Tgtrn  supplied  out  of  Theadolion  the  verses  missing  in  the  LXX. 
^_^)niilai  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Tciitamcnt  is  again  evinced  by 
^^phe  Frcisingcn  list  in  the  data  of  the  %-arious  books  which  the  Greeks 
^^^ounted  as  two,  the  Hebrew  as  one';  but  this  information  is  less 
^^ '*tipoTtant,  for  it  is  common  to  the  biblical  listsof  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of 
^■Athanasius,  and  of  Ru5nus. 

^^  If  one  were  to  haurd  a  conjecture  as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which 
I  this  stichomctry  originated,  the  concurrent  indications  of  its  partial 
presence  in  H  and  of  its  relation  to  MSS  of  the  Hexapla  might  seem  10 
I  point  to  Caesarea  and  to  the  library  of  Paniphtlus.  Were  that  so,  the 
name  of  St  Jerome  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  slichomctry 
i  might  not  be  so  purely  imaginary  as  at  first  sight  one  would  have  been 
^^tempted  to  suppose. 

^^a  With  regard  to  the  order  and  names  of  the  Books  of  the  two  Testa- 
^^tncnts  contained  in  the  Freiiingen  list,  I  must  content  myself  here  with 
a  few  fragmentary  notes.  Of  the  deuiero-canonical  liooks  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  absent  nhogcther ;  on  the  other  hand  four  books  of  Macca- 
bees (as  in  Aretaio's  list)  ate  enumerated,  and  are  incorporated  in  this 
MS  on  a  position  of  complete  equality  with  the  other  historical  books, 
the  Ociateuch  being  followcfi  hy  Kings,  Chronicles,  Er.Ri,  Esther  and 
Alaccabccs ;  these  by  the  poetical  books,  I'salms,  Solomon  and  Job : 
%n<J  these  by  the  sixteen  Prophets.  In  the  New  Testament  I  notice  the 
epithet  '  canonical '  for  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  our  list  shares  with 
the  Council  of  Damasus  (J.T.  S.  i  559)  and  with  the  MS  of  Arevalo; 
and  the  title  '  Zelotes  '  applied  to  St.  Jude,  which  sgain  is  common  with 
the  Damasine  list.  The  phrase  'Actus  apostolonun  quos  dcscripsit 
Lucas '  recurs  in  Rufinus. 

Tlic  stalcmcnl,  however,  that  the  four  booka  of  Maccabees  rank  as  Iwo  in 
Hebrew  ii  peiliapa  a  corrupiion  or  an  Interpolation  :  1  dooot  Iinowof  unypurallcl- 
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^^^m                             Old  Tcstau&ht  S-ncaouBTRiss. 

^^^ 

^^f                                                              cod.  Friiing.               cod.  Arcv.            Barb,  iii  56         plunn 

^H             Gctieats                     4309 

4309 

430S 

4300 

^1             Exodua                     3300 

3300 

3400 

a8oo 

^M             Leviticus                   1700 

ajoa ' 

3700 

3700 

H             Numbers                   3535 

3530 

353S 

3530 

^M             Dcutcroaomy            3100 

3100 

3100 

3100 

^M             Joshua                      3IOO 

1181 » 

3IOO 

3IOO 

^B             Judges  1                   9050 
H             Ruth     f                     3to 

3151 

3tOO 

[3450 

om. 

3OO 

^M                 Octateuch                        11414 ' 

H            1  Kings                     500 
H            3  Kings                    444 

3500 
443 

S5OO 
2343' 

3940 

H            3  Kings                     «fR. 

ajM 

3400 

3303 

^H             4  Kings                     9600 

3600 

3ti00 

^M                 4  B.  of  Kings                  10043* 

^1             I  Chronicles             3270 

3370 

aooo 

f  5S«> 

^H              1  Chronicles             3000 

3000 

3000 

^M                >  B.  of  Chronicles             5170 

^M              I  Ezra                       1 310 

1340 

1300 

}5S0o    , 

^1              1  Ezra                       1800 

1800 

I&OO 

^M                aB.  ofEtra                    3100* 

1 

^M              Psalms                      5010^ 

5100 

Sioo 

5100 

^M              Books  of  Solomon  : 

H                   proverbs                 1850' 

1760' 

1750* 

1700* 

Ecclcsiastcs            850' 

1740* 

7SO' 

750'  ' 

Csnticles                 380 

a  80 

386 

aSo 

Wisdom                 1 1 00 

1070 

1350 

IIOO      1 

Sirach                   2605 " 

3800" 

2650  " 

aSoo** 

5  B.  of  Solomon           6870" 

II 

'  Nodoubt  weouEtit  to  read  iiDccforuDiL                                                       J 

'  By  substituling  i  for  c  we  get  Fi  clxxxi  <]i8i).                                               ^^J 

*  This  loUl  tallies  with  the  sum  of  th-e  eieht  ae-pdnkte  figuruL                              ^^H 

*  This  number  a  given  by  Klostemann,  p.  45 ;  Dr.  Swcte't  3600  fp.  jgo^^M 

apparently  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

'  Thia  total  shows  ttut  we  must  read  for  the  Tour  septnte  books  i$oo,  1443, 

IJM,  160a. 

'  Probably  we  ibould  read  1300  (with  Barb.  Ui  jlS)  for  i  £sn  in  order  u  nake 

this  toUd  cora'ccL 

'  We  must  clearly  read  vc  for  v  1. 

'  Ifany  common  ori^o  is  to  aecfrunt  for  these  four  variatioaa  it  nuat  be  Ifjo. 

^^^^^L            *  Probably  the  two  Ljitin  authorities  had  Sjo,  and  the  two  Grcdl  750,                       1 
^^^^P           '"  I  auapcci  tbat  ]3oo  should  be  read  ia  all  fuur  authorities. 

^                    '1  Ulhe  Rvc  separate  books  should  read  1750  [for  [8so).£$e,  3B0,  itoo,  l8o0(ror 

^^^^^         "^()f  '^^  '"^  wotUd  become  6;j}o,  vi  occutxx  {»d.  vi  dcccixz). 

^1 

■    .     .                       1 
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OLD  TBSTAHENT  STICHOMETRIES   {cOHliitued) 


cod.  Frialns. 

1800'  1 


rot, 

or  3  800 
Prcsphets : 

Tsuah  3800  * 

Jeremiah 

Baruch 

LameO'  4710* 

tatiom 
Epistlfi 

Oanicl 

.  >  »    Ptophcis 


750 


16  Prophets  17050' 

•■    Esther 

£4acca.t»:cs  'S>5 

Kfaccabccs  9850 

llil&ccabees  3750 

2daccabees  iiio* 
4  B.  of  Maccabees  93^5  * 

*adith  em. 

^^Cibit  om. 

Old  Testament  79904  * 


CD(L  Arcv. 
17001 
or  3  700 ) 


73348 


Barb.  Hi  3$ 

1600  t 

or  zaoo  I 


300 
4000 
1710 

37SO] 
Or  3600  > 
or  3300  I 

7SO 


Kice- 
phorua 

1800 


350 


7300 


*  ThtUi  figur«l  far  th«  LXX  and  Hebrew  Job  appear  to  t>e  (he  best. 
'In  9pil«  <ii  the  •greeracnt  with  Niccphorui,  we  ought  probabljr  to  read  3810 

^Qfc  with  cod.  Barb. :  ace  next  iiuic. 

*  If  we  read  3810  for  Isaiah,  and  J710  Instead  of  ^7  to  for  Jeremiah,  the  total  for 
*•*«  Prophet)  will  come  right,  1705a. 

*  I  •uspTd  tile  eipliuiation  of  the  unintcllitriblc  Second  Book  of  Esther  with 
^^00  vcrsco  tu  be  thai  the  looo  was  intended  tn  apply  to  all  the  finst  three  boolca 
*^f  tbe  Maccabees,  and  lomehow  got  separated  from  them  and  maile  lato  a  subaian- 
Uvebook. 

*  The  toul  of  the  four  booki  siiggcata  that  we  should  for  4  Uaccabeea  read 
>  *90  with  cod.  Arerali. 

*  Eaeludinj  (we  are  dclinitcly  told)  the  1000  vcracs  which  Ihe  Hebrew  lias 
b«yaad  the  LXX.  But  the  total  of  the  separate  flares  (even  as  1  have  amended 
'hen)  COBM*  to  8071a,  or  Si  S  more  than  Ibis. 
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New  Testamkkt  SncHOMmtiKs. 


Bitt. 

Nice. 

ood.  Ffiaiat. 

cod.  Ar«v. 

lii  ^<t     ptiorai 

Malthcw 

3520 

2600 

2600 

2500 

Mark 

1700 

1700 

1700 

3000 

Utkr. 

2850 

3800 

2800 

3600 

John 

ajio' 

2300 

2300 

3300 

4  Gospels 

9360' 

ArtK 

^8oo» 

3800 

3  Soo 

2800 

'Canonical'  Epp. 

: 

James 

300 

300 

1  Peter 

300 

300 

X  Peter 

soo 

300 

1  JohD 

260 

360 

3  John 

55 

56 

3  John 

69 

JO 

Jude 

56 

69 

7  Epistles 

1940* 

sao" 

I30Q 

1300 

Pauline  Epp.; 

Romans 

850 

9SO 

I  Cor. 

842 

84a 

iCor. 

71a 

71a 

Galatians 

312 

3i» 

Ephcsians 

41a 

31a 

PhJtippians 

300 

300 

Colossians 

no 

300 

I  'IllCSS. 

Ml. 

330 

3  Thess. 

380 

180 

I  Timothy 

97' 

236 

2  Timothy 

ffm. 

160 

Titus 

om. 

vm. 

Philemon 

49 

OM. 

cod.  Siiui- 
tktH(K) 


6l3 

3" 
31* 

zoo 

300 

0m. 
■  So 
250 
180 
96 
om. 


'  ProKtbly  the  Usi  cypher  (z>  of  the  sum  Tor  St  John  should  be  tTBaaTcned  to 
thetoUJ:  ]5]o+i7o04-iSi;o  +  i3oa<>  9370.  nm  the  HKures  liorSt.  Uatdivw  and 
St.  Lulte  d>Mi;T«e  with  codd.  Arcvnli  and  Bvb. 

'  No  doubt  IIiU  should  be  »9<x>,  with  nil  our  other  authftritics  :  tll«  cbsn^c  1* 
coofiroied  by  the  cyphcn  given  for  the  cumpletc  New  Toiunent. 

*  This  loul  agreci  with  the  som  of  the  seven  sepBr»te  figurei.  In  cod.  Arevalt 
we  should  certainly  read  Ii90  Q  (xxk)  for  jjo.  Th«  sum  of  itie  seven  sepcrvte 
figures  in  cod.  Barb,  —the  iirti  four  loHy  exactly  with  the  Frciiiiiftcn  li»t^<caiei  to 
1315  instead  of  iioo.  The  most  satisfactory  solution  would  be  to  iranspooe  the 
liKurcs  for  3  John  and  Judc  in  cod.  Fris..  giving  5A  lo  3  Jchn  and  Ag  (with  c«d, 
Barh)  to  Jtide.      Possibly  3  John  was  absent  from  the  ori^nal  stichometr;. 

•  This  would  ap|i«sr  to  be  really  the  figure  for  Trtus ;  »«  the  figures  to  K. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  STICHOHETRIES  {continued) 

Baxh.       Nice-     cod.  Sinai 

cod.  Frising.        cod.  Arev.           iii  36      i^rus     ticua  (K) 

Hebrews              750 

750 

750 

14  Epistles                     114* 

Sioi 

5300 

Apocalypse             1400 

1850' 

om. 

1400 

Total: 

New  Testament          19914* 

30330 ■ 

BibUcal                      99838 

93668 • 

But  the  Freisingen  MS  does  not  contain  only  a  list  of  the  canonical 
books,  but  an  anti-Arian  profession  of  faith,  the  transition  to  which  is 
formed  by  an  application  of  the  Apocalyptic  imageiy  of  the  24  elders 
to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament — compare  with  this  Mommsen's 
Cheltenham  List — and  of  the  four  Living  Creatures  to  the  Evangelists. 
The  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  plunge  the  writer  at  once 
into  the  middle  of  the  controversy  with  Arius. 

For  the  combination  of  the  canon  of  scripture  with  a  statement  of 
(scriptural)  doctrine  some  sort  of  inustration  may  be  found  in  the 
Damasine  Decree ;  but  a  much  closer  parallel  is  ofiered  in  a  document 
to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Kiinstle,  Eine  Btbliothek  der 
.S>w^a/«  (Mainz,  A. D.  1900),  pp.  34,  i3i,  178.  Kiinstle's  '  Library  of 
Creeds '  is  a  collection  of  doctrinal  statements,  mostly  directed  against 
Arianism  or  Friscillianism,  from  a  Reichenau  MS  now  at  Cailsnihe. 
Among  them  No.  49  is  headed  Incipit  diligeniia  beatorum  monaehorum 
Armonii  {Armenit  m.  2)  et  Honorii  de  libris  cananids  ueUris  atqiu  notti 


'  The  total  of  the  figures  actually  given  is  5174 ;  Titus  and  Philemon,  probably 
about  150  verses  between  tbeni,  are  unrepresented.  The  result  would  be  dose 
enou{^  to  the  5300  of  Nicephonia. 

*  The  simplest  change  here  ii  to  write  51 14  (vcziiii)  for  114,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  figures  for  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole.  The  sum  total  of  the  figures 
actually  given  for  the  different  epistles  194714,  but  three  epistles  are  unrepresented. 

*  To  arrive  at  the  total  of  10310,  after  deducting  9400  for  the  Gospels,  iSoo  for 
Acts,  and  laao  for  the  Catholic  Epistles,  we  get  6900  left  for  Epp.  Paul  and  Apoc 
To  the  former  should  prot>ably  be  allotted  5150  (vcl  for  vci),  to  the  latter  1750 
(i  occL  for  I  dcccl). 

'  I  shoald  propose  to  read  19934,  which  would  correctly  represent  the  total  of 
Gospels  (9370),  Acts  ( a Soo),  Catholic  Epistles  (1340),  PHuliue  Epistles  (51 14),  and 
Apocalypse  (1400),  and  added  to  the  79904  given  for  O.T.  would  produce  the 
combined  total  actually  given,  99818. 

*  By  this  obvious  emendation  (Icii  dclxviii  for  cat  dclxvui),  we  get  the  exact 
sum  of  the  figures  for  the  two  Testaments,  71348  and  30310. 
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tatamtnti  ttd  tHam  ton/essic  fidei  eathofieae  fuam  bttuiier  uiro  im/ustri 
Thte^o  dirtxemnt.  Unfoitunaiely  ihc  list  of  canonical  books  bas  dis- 
iq»peared  and  only  Ibc  profession  or  failh  Tcmains. 

This  very  professioo  contains,  however,  one  of  the  only  two  certain 
points  of  literary  contact  which  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  with 
the  formula  of  the  Freisingcn  document :  with  lines  39-41  of  my  text 
compare  the  following  from  the  creed  of  the  two  monks  (Kunsde, 
p.  179) 'qtialiter  aulcm  secTcto  illo  ct  inenarrahili  consilio  sit  genitus, 
nullus  catholicus  prorsus  debet  hoc  proloqui,  nequc  mentc  uel  qualibet 
cogitatione  concipcre,  cum  propheta  apertissime  increpans  dtxerit : 
Gentrationem  auUm  eiui  quis  enarraifitV  The  second  parallel  is  rrom 
a  document  which,  though  I  first  noticed  it  in  Qucsnd's  collection  of 
canons  where  it  is  numbered  XL  and  entitled  LiMius  Augustini  dejide 
cathoiim  contra  omnes  htrtsts,  occurs  also  in  KiJnstlc's  scries  as  No.  5 
Jieguia  fidei  eaiholiiat  CQifciiii  ToUtanat  dui/a/is  ;  Kiinstic  and  Kaltcn- 
busch,  following  Dom  Morin,  have  identified  it  with  a  'libcUum  in 
modum  symbcli '  which  Gennadius  {de  utris  Ulustribits  %  iti)  speaks  of 
as  the  work  of  a  certain  Spanish  bishop.  Pastor  of  Palcncia.  With  tines 
36-38  of  my  tert  compare  the  following  from  the  UhtUus :  '  sptritum 
quoque  paracletum  esse  qui  nee  pater  sit  ipse  nee  filius  ...  est  er]go 
ingenitus  pater,  genitus  Blius,  non  genitus  paradctus  scd  a  patre 
[filioque']  procedens.' 

These  parallels  are  hardly  extensive  enough  to  settle  on  which  side 
lies  ihc  literary  obligation;  though  of  the  first  pa.<;5agc  the  Fretsingen 
HS  certainly  preserves  a  simpler  and  therefore  probably  earlier  form  of 
words.  But  we  are  still  thrown  back  in  the  main  on  internal  evidence 
for  indications  of  date ;  and  here,  though  it  is  quite  true,  as  Kunstle 
reminds  us,  that  the  controversy  with  Arianism  was  a  burning  one  in 
the  West  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  I  should  be  disposed  to  look 
on  the  employment  in  the  Freisingen  document  of  the  original  watch- 
words of  Arianism  'crat  quando  non  erat'  (I.  10),  'antequam  crearetur 
non  erat '  {1.  16),  as  indicative  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  struggle,  circa 
350-430  A.  D.  Some  support  appears  also  to  be  lent  to  this  view  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  biblical  quotations,  which  arc  independent  of  the 
Vulgate :  Jo.  xvi  38  is  quoted  (L.  48)  in  an  Old  Lalin  form  approaching 
that  of  Codex  Vercellensis ;  Matt,  xvii  5  (1.  49)  is  found  exactly  in  this 
form  only  in  Gaudenlius  of  Brescia  and  St.  Jerome :  *  dtscubiios '  it) 
Matt,  xxiii  6  (1.  62)  is  again  Old  Latin. 

On  the  whole,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  any  desire  to  dogma- 
tize, I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  Latin  canon  and  creed  of  the 
Freisingen  MS  date  from  about  the  year  ^oo  A.  D.,  and  that  the  author 

*  /Vbbgw  lUnds  in  KOnrtle's  HS,  but  not  In  tkc  Quesnd  coIItetiOB. 
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:nded  at  least  for  the  sticbometi;  of  his  biblical  list  on  a  Greek 
nal,  which  may  have  been  as  much  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
r  and  had  perhaps  first  seen  the  light  at  Caesarea.  But  I  shall 
;fuUy  welcome  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  which  may  help  to 
f  the  enquiry  further. 

C.    H.  TURNBB. 
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NOTES 


THE  NEW  TRACTATUS  ORIGEl^lS. 

Im  the  Note  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Joii 
(pp.  113-731)  no  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  facts  recited,  and  00 
theory  was  fonnulated  on  the  questions  of  date  and  authorship  of  the 
new  Trottabti.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  there 
collected  pointed  in  a  definite  direction.  The  position  thus  pointed  to 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

(1)  There  is  in  the  Tradahn  a  certain  amoimt  of  true  Origenistic 
matter, — whether  much  or  little  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(a)  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  taken  directly 
from  Latin  writers,— from  TerluUian,  Minucius  Felix.  Novaiian,  Hilary. 
Rufinus.  (In  the  cases  of  Hilary  and  Rufinus,  it  mny  be  disputed  on 
which  tide  the  bonowing  lies  ;  I  am  only  stating  what  appear  to  be  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  discussion  in  my  previous  Note.  I  repeat 
however  what  I  said  before,  ihlt  in  regard  to  the  most  important  case, 
because  the  latest,  viz.  Rufmus,  '  the  presumption  is  strong '  that  be  is 
the  original  and  the  Tractator  the  plagtariserV) 

(3)  The  translator  of  the  Origen  portions  {or,  perhaps,  more  probably 
a  redactor)  worked  up  together  and  re-wioie  very  freely  his  Greek  and 
Latin  materials.  (Batiffol  has  pointed  out  that  pieces  from  Hippolytus 
have  been  incorporated  in  Tr.  VI,  and  Z4ihn  that  a  passage  in  TV.  XVIII 
is  based  on  Irenaeus'.) 

(4)  The  Latin  redactor  has  dealt  so  freely  with  many  of  the  passages 
taken  from  known  sources,  that  it  would  at  present  be  rash  to  regard 
anything  in  the  Traclatus,  beyond  a  few  minuie  fragments,  as  being 
flelinitdy  Origenistic ;  and  the  Tractatus,  as  we  have  them,  can  only 
in  a  very  loose  sense  be  called  Origen's. 

'  Hauaalcilcr  (ut.  3,  cf.  mfT9\  points  out  thai  there  is  a  dependence  betwtca 
TV.  Ill  and  the  Tmcl  of  S.  Zcno  Vtron.  dt  CitatmcistoHt.  The  trlation^ihip 
■ppnrently  exists  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  jiidgp.  there  it  nn  mcins  of  dclcnnining 
on  which  side  the  dep-ftid-tnc*  lies,  or  even  ifil  be  a  direi-t  tlcpendence, 

'  Tr.  VI,  pp.  58,  6j,  67-74,  ^  HippoL  FtngmtHls  (cd,  AchelisJ,  pp.  55  «qq,  j 
and  Tr.  XVIII,  pp.  lyf-ti,  <X  Iren.  v.  39-3,0. 
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Cs)  The  citations  from  Rufinus  show  that  the  Latin  work  we  possess 
■*     ■riot  earlier  than  the  fifth  century. 

titnr  these  impressions,  especially  that  concerning  the  date,  run 
^^**jii(er  to  the  views  held  by  every  one  else,  so  liar  as  I  know,  who  has 
*^miten  on  the  question.  Weyman '  and  Zahn  ',  and  (with  some  reserve) 
f*'ausslcitcr',  have  defended  the  theory  that  the  IVactatus  arc  by 
^^^svBtian.  Weyman  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  view,  and  he  has 
*^botated  a  formidable  argument  in  its  sujiport.  It  would  not  be 
^**pcctful  to  pass  on,  merely  disregarding  a  view  thus  seriously  advocated 
V*  such  sound  scholats :  the  question,  too,  has  an  important  bearing 
^*^  the  early  history  of  the  Latin  Bible,  as  is  very  evident  from 
*~laus5leiicr's  second  article.  Moreover  Weyman's  argument  is  a  good 
^Xample  of  a  method  much  in  vogue  and  highly  esteemed  in  critical 
*HTestigations.  'ilie  diisroverj'  of  the  authors  of  Sfnria  and  Dubia  is 
J^st  nowa  favourite  pursuit,  and  without  doubt  in  many  cases  the  task  has 
■^een  sticcessfuUy  accomplished.  The  usual  method  of  proving  identity 
^f  authorship  is  to  institute  a  minute  linguistic  comparison  of  ihe  writings 
■n  question,  showin{(  resemblances  in  vocabulnry,  diction,  style  and 
thought.  Weyman  bis  worked  on  these  lines  with  great  care,  and  has 
signolij«d  parallelisms  of  all  kinds  between  the  Tractates  and  the 
writings  of  Novaiiin,  so  numerous  that  the  list  occupies  seventeen 
octavo  pages.  It  is  indeed  a  ca.se  in  which  the  approved  method  has 
l>een  carried  out  with  quite  exceptional  elaborateness :  conclusions  arc 
L  often  based  on  i&z  more  superficial  comparisons.  And  therefore  what 
I  here  follows  is  not  a  critiri.^m  of  Weyman,  but  rather  an  examination 
I  of  the  conditions  of  validity  and  the  limitations  of  a  currently  received 
^^  raetbod,  as  seen  in  a  carefully  worked  example. 
^H  Weyman's  parallelisms  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 
^H  (i)  Whole  passages  that  are  evidently  absolute  citations  on  the  one 
^^  stde  or  the  other ; 

(2)  Expressions   and  words   that   singly  would  have  no  force,   but 
tcgetbcr  may  form  a  cumulative  proof  of  identity  of  authorship  \ 

(3)  Expressions  which,  though  not  obvious  citations,  may  singly 
&tig{;est  relationship. 

Of  the  first  class  Weyman  has  produced  several  undoubted  instances 
from  the  writings  of  Novatian,  and  a  brief  list  of  these  cases  will  be  of 
se  to  students  who  have  not  the  Archiv. 

[It  is  10  be  notrd  that  as  works  of  Novatian  are  reckoned  not  only  the 
«iEr  Trinilatt  and  the  dt  dhis  ludaicis,  but  also  30  and  56  among  the  I^lpp- 
_^  5L  Cyprian  (from  the  Roman  clergy),  and  the  pseudD-CypHanic  treauscs 

'  Arthiv  f2r  laftjtt.  LtxiiogrmfiU*  *.i  4671  ""^  S-tS~7^- 

'  Ntuf  kitdilicht  Zntithri/t  >i  H&-60. 

'   rknlagttcAtf  LiUralttrblaa,  lijoo.  Nog.  14,  [5,  16. 


^      me  joTimua^  of  theologicai. 


9    ^lOT 


:OUX 

III 


In  aJI  (hoe  evm 


tte 


do  not  lie  on  th*  ^ 
pennd,  to  tlw  pluk 

wbkfa  cantoiiv 
It  u  neoa 
an  be  any  -iK^nficau^.  _ 


pp.  lao.  zxcKix.  It] 

19.  titLiyfr 

Iip.«-«.3i«» 

ue  oC  sooi  a  hand  xb  t 
DDBdrdoea  ooc  idyon 
Itt  toft  Xl3C&JfiS  ''QStfltt 

BMtiiarii  rtiiairtii,  m— y  ^ 
tmai  rhui—lm,  aAs 

t.  The  pnKrf  of  tins 
la  of  po^l 
■m  o(  'Jte  '"**«"■  T^ 
■ee^oofii^  We.  ask  a  tfa^ 
set  that  (»  yi'  occxus  %  JdoV 
tlBMSiD  ilic  TVmmAu  and  ooieeiB  nofsOwrs  wntiii^?  artlac  itf  Ai^ 
Iff  HxtmHt  '>cciir  several  tunes  in  ^wtli?  Gin  toe  uac  ot  ^im  ^t*'** 
participle  with  tbe  [dnpedect  {Jadtu  Jiurat)  prove  aajtbaa^7  (x-tfas 
cospUng  oi  sfnoaftOK  {tummB  ac  nvaHk)  ?  or  such  ''*«*tt-  a*  imm  tarn 
.  .  .  qmun,  or  ma  quia,  ex  tU  ita.  dixtrim  ?  ^  doc 
ad  »  quite  oidinary  idiom  ?  It  is  difficnlt  to  see  ttat 
SBChas  these,  no  matter  bow  often  nniUipUed,  can  avail  liiwiiiili  ] 
identity  of  autbotsbip,  ias  they  are  not  proper  to  Novatan,  faK  w^  tfac 
common  property  of  all ; — indeed  in  many  oaes  Weynun  inficacadM 
the  exprescioM  be  adduces  are  to  be  fCHiod  also  in  TennQBiv  Off/mx, 
or  Augustine; 

I  am  most  anxioas  not  to  misre^BCsent  Weynun's  case  £  haae  oa 
theory  of  my  own  to  advocate.  My  only  inteieK  is  to  test  the  TaMty 
of  the  argument,  which  I  know  baa  been  accepted  in  infinential  qtartBt 
ac  establishing  the  Novatiaoic  authorship  of  the  Trattatmx,  Ifc  wffl  be 
urged  that  to  talce  single  points  is  a  ^llacy,  tbe  whole  ftvce  of  Ac 
argument  lying  in  the  combination  of  nmnennis  txiflnig  agramna. 
It  seems  that  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  teprodiicer  ia  bii^  fisnt 
and  without  the  references,  a  fiiU  page  of  Weyman's  paraUdissiA. 


p.  SS9  TraeMm  (pp.  ai-33). 

per  . .  UgiHmam  sati^acttonem  (3)' 
dtHgentl  cttra  at  sollidta  animadaar- 

■ione— tMgna  cura  et  diligeatia 


NovaHam. 
Ugitimat  salutis  (6) 
coranun  ac  soQicitiidmiiiB — naaOK 

soDicito    laboie    (Cypr.     soUkilD 

laborc) 


Th«  immbars  dgallir  other  occomaco  of  the  infiriwd  wor^ 
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p.  SS9         Trac/aiia  (pp.  21-33)- 
ymd  at  qitod  dixit  (5) 
Isaac  nasci  Maiebat  (2) 

(infia.  with  habeo  7) 


Navatiait. 
quid  est  quod  ah 
Hismad:  ex  ilia  aaod  habent 
(iafiik  witli  babeo-  a) 


[Cyprian  and  Lactantius  oAen] 


per  singulas  species  discntrenda  est 
disceptado— ne  longum  feciam  per 
singiUa  discunendo — ne  bngum 
bdam 

ut  tmicoique  personae  ■ . .  assignetur 
proprietas 

banc  priroum  scriptim  an^um  pro- 
nuntiat  et  deinde  deum— quomodo 
dens  dicebatnr . . .  quomodo  angelus 
nocabatur  ? — angelus  . . .  dicitur  et 
deus...nuncupatur — noDiinauit. .. 
dizeiat— didt . . .  appeUat — dicitur 
. . .  Duncupatur. 


et  quid  per  singula  qnacque  percttrx 
reus  longum  fado  ? — satis  bagtin 
&do 

sec  entm  tenptis  illt  asugnari  potest 


faunc  autetn  angelum  et  dfuxuDum 
Bcriptura  proponit  et  deum — male- 
dictusdidtur...noainoritunisre(er- 
tnr — quae  diceiet . . .  quae  nuntiaret 
— oe  angelos  dicttis  sit ...  ne  deoi 
pronuntiatus  nt  —  nuncupatur . . . 
didtur — angelum  referens , . .  domi- 
num  pronontians. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  in  the  last  division  (beginning  with  htitu) 
there  are  real  porallelisma ;  but  the  most  striking  are  between  p.  33 
of  the  Tractatus  and  c  18  ^  Trin.,  which  both  treat  of  the  angel  that 
appeared  to  Hagar ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  there  has 
been  so  much  absolute  borrowing  between  the  two  works  elsewhere, 
so  here  there  may  be  direct  influence.  Of  the  other  passages  dted, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  together,  can  arrest 
attention  as  proofs  of  identity  of  authorship.  In  my  judgement  most 
of  the  parallelisms  throughout  the  seventeen  pages  are  of  this  colourless 
character. 

There  remains  the  third  class — eiipressions  in  the  Trattatus  which 
may  be  supposed  to  suggest  an  affinity  with  Nov^an's  writings,  and 
yet  would  not  be  obvious  instances  of  Novatian  merely  copying  out 
himself.  As  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  case  is  found  to  depend 
on  these,  it  is  necessary,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  draw  out 
a  full  list  of  them. 

TracttUut.  NovaHan, 

caelestium  litteranim — scriptnrarum     scriptura  caelestis  (frequent) 
caelestium 

Zahn  says  that  Novatian  is  the  only  writer  who  uses  this  expression.    The 
first  occurrence  in  the  Tractaius  is  borrowed  directly  from  Novatian. 
detun  . . .  membrorum    compactione     dum  non  utique  ex  coagmentis  cor- 
coastructum  intellegi  oportere  poralibus    intelligitor    esse    con- 

stnictns 
utroqne  enim  latere  coarctamor  ex  otroque  latere  nos  neritas  . . .  am- 

dudit 
VOL.  IL  S 
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Trattaius.  tfwatiax. 

D»o,  inqaam,  si  non,  iDquam,  ex  hoc 

Hauulciicr  recogmscs  this  use  cf  inquam  u  cne  uf  NovBtian*B  rnckstf 
style :  he  employ*  it  once  in  Tritt.,  3  times  in  dk.  {5  timea  in  tp«a,\  The 
TractaioT  employs  it  a  doscn  tiroes 

plura  exempta  confrregare  ooiDcs  . . .  uoccg  conKi«g&n 

CK  uocc  dci    ex  pcnotta  Christi  ex  pcnona  patiis — ex  penoca  dd 

sob  persona  Rubeo  sub  penona  tua 

Cf. ,  however,  {tragicC)  m'kil  ex  Persona  potttu  dixtntnt  (Vellci.  i,  j,  i)  sal 
tub  persona  mi/i/it(Ge]l.  13,  93);  also  fx persona  damimi  (Cypr.J^  (/miL^, 
f i  me  intcnlio  mea  nonfsllit  aut  dncipit    failil  Christtts  . . .  et  deciptt 

But  cf.  /aJ/i/  et  dea'pit  once  in  Cypr.  and  oece  in  p3eud<y-Cypr. 
btvuiter  ttrictimque  breuitcr  . . .  dicu  et  strictiin  potiti 

apostolo  ftuctore  didicimiu  (twict)         apostolo  audore  looitstrauiaiui 
MJidam  et  robustam  cscam  robustior  cibus 

haec  interim  de  muliiK  piuica.  dixiste     baec    utic   sit    dicljtsse,  paucs  it 


sofficiat  ^3  times,  almost  ihc  same] 
contra  natuniin 
uuIrqs  imprimitur  (3  times) 
mcdicina  pracstarclur 
quod  mtnime  dccuerai 
contmiMum  crinoen 
mentis  oculos— ocnios  cordis 
cbarismatum  dona  (4  times) 
Domino . . .  lexis  obKura . . .  rcuelante 
praecepia  cselestia 
adhoc  idiecil  (9  times} 
euiiDgcIicac  disci  plioae 


multis— hue  interim  sufficil 
contm  naturam 
uulnera  impnmantar 
pracsiarc  mcdidnam 
quod  minim  e  decebat 
commis»i  crimisis 
mentis  oculti 
charismatum  dona 
(Xps)  concta  kgis  obacura  ttscma 
caekMium  piaeoeptorum 
adhuc  adiecit  (4  times) 
cuangclicae  disciplinae 
But  often  in  Cyprian, 
dicil.   quam     canicm   stolam  et  corpus  amklBn 

uerbi   fuisse,  quique  sanguine,  il 

est   uino,  lauit  sabsianiiam  cu- 

poris. 


stoEam    carnem    tuam 
cffusione    sanguinis    sai    tanit    in 
passione;  aanf^incm  suum  uinuni 
. . ,  uino  passionia  amicium  id  c»i 
corpus  suum  lauit. 
On  Cell.  xlix.  1 1,  LauaM'/  in  uino  sl«lam  tvait  in  both  places. 


omni  pulchritudine  pulchrioT  est, 
onini  forraasiialc  formoaior 

libet  exclamare 

diuini  liinoris 

quae  facta  sunt  ualdc  bona  dicta 
sunt  et  benediciionem  ab  ipso  deo 
consccuta  sunt 

fntiea  sanclissimi  f;  times) 

soicepti  honunis— suscepti  corporis 

conitrictura  ainculis 

te£renalis  undarum  agminibut 

hreuiier  .  . .  imctAre  praposai 

absii  boc  a  lide  caiholica 


omnt  pulchritudine  pulchrior,  tienttn 

omui  ucrior 
excUniarc  am  libeat 
diujnus  limor 
pronuniiala  aim  tialdc  bona  £!••• 

benediciioMsn  ab  ipso  deo  coai^ 

cuta 
fralrei  sanctissimi 
suscepti  hominis— stscepli  cocpont 
constriclum  uinculis 
tefreaatis  attiunim  agminibus 
breuitcr  uo*  admoncr«  pK^kosai 
absit  . . .  ab  ccdesta  Ronuuia 
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This,  I  believe,  U  the  evidence  on  which  must  be  decided  Noi'atian's 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  our  Tractates.  In  estimating  its  value  wc  must 
consider  first  how  far  any  of  these  expressions  may  have  been  common 
idioms  in  everyday  use,  and  therefore  should  really  have  been  classed 
under  (t]; — e.g.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ex  persona  should  be 
eliminated;  also  whether  any  may  be  merely  accidental  coincidences, 
expressions  so  natural  in  themselves  that  they  do  not  really  prove 
stylistic  affinit)-.  Lastly,  wc  must  consider  if  any  of  the  more  striking 
agreements  may  b«  due  to  the  fact  that  isolated  clauses  or  expressions, 
no  less  than  whole  passages,  were  borrowed  fr(»m  Novalian.  This 
possibility  receives  support  from  the  following  circumslancc : — at  the 
end  of  TV,  I  there  is  a  long  extract  fron^  Novatian  rfc  Trin.  VI,  followed 
by  three  lines  from  df  Trin.  II;  then  come  the  words;  Tunr  em'm 
tttstimaiur  dens  turn  iaaestimahUis  ditiiur,  taken,  as  Wcyman  points  out, 
from  Minucius  Felix ;  sic  eum  Jign<  atsHmamus  dum  inaestimahikm 
dia'mus  tOct.  18,  8).  There  is  nothing  more  from  Minucins  except 
a  dozen  lines  (from  Oct.  34,  35)  at  the  end  of  Tr.  XVII.  The  manner 
in  which  this  isolated  line  of  Minucius  has  been  inserted,  shows  how 
well  the  Tractator  (or  redactor)  knew  the  authors  he  employed, and  how 
cleverly  he  took  out  little  bits  and  fitted  them  into  the  context  he  was 
building  up  ;  and  this  will  prepare  us  to  tind  similar  instances  in  the  case 
of  Novalian,  whose  writings  he  evidently  knew  very  ihorouj^hly. 

Above  all.  in  estimating  the  validity  of  such  linguistic  arguments  we 
must  not  rest  satisfied  with  these  microscopic  comparisons  of  single 
words  and  phrases.  Were  wc  comparing  two  buildings  wc  should  not 
form  our  ideas  only  from  a  comparison  of  single  stones  and  bricks,  or 
even  of  single  pillars  and  windows; — to  masonry  must  be  added 
architecture,  if  wc  are  to  arrive  at  any  true  idea  of  the  relations  of  the 
buildings.  Similarly  to  the  linguistic  side  of  the  case  must  be  added 
a  literary  appreciation  of  the  general  style  and  ethos  of  the  two  works. 
I'bis  is  an  aspect  of  the  problem  that  each  one  interested  must  decide 
for  himself.  To  me  the  Tractator  \s  diffuse  in  language,  rambling  in 
thought,  and  a  cea.-)e]ess  allegorizer ; — in  all  things  diflerent  from 
Novatian,  who  compared  with  him  is  vigorous  and  dignilied,  and  when 
he  docs  allcgoriie  (as  tn  the  case  of  the  unclean  animals,  dt  d/>.  /ud.) 
there  is  a  soberness  and  sense  in  the  figurative  meanings  suggested, 
wholly  unlike  the  Tractator's  exuberant  fancy  in  allegory,  which  often 
seems  to  out-origen  Origen. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Wcyman,  Dom  Morin  put  forward  a  rival 
theory'.  He  maintained  that  iha  dt  Trlm/it/^  of  I'scudo-Vigilius,  the 
dt  fide  of  Pseudo-.^mbrose,  and  our  Trattatus,  arc  all  the  work  o(  one 
and  the  same  auUior,  whom  he  identified  with  Circgory  of  Eliberis, 

'  JZnww  mitiairt  «f  ab  L*tl*ntlmt  rtfigmiMt,  1 900,  Ko.  a. 
S3 


-a  I  «: .  uianaaK.  :.att.t 


m-isfc-^AT -'%K.    -3lMBriiitiBJi.^m ■< 

'Ik*-  :.§mmnm  •>  aa  i-aaai 

i-r>>MMvrt' 

<m.-:mi»  <MM'Tinar  .'ttrwnnH  .latt.    ■iwuprw  ^, ' Miiqnrtvw aEtaBs 

:«  ->qtiw--'.«ABn«d'ilac.TtienE:  s  id.  :«nc«wi  ■■■jbw  ;"ac: 

ntn -j<fM"lui:  lOitinfi  it:    se:  .timm.  .i^taamK.  mOL^ada^    'Itej 

rXwwMiimrfr  twe-  ^'iMvpar  li^Ins:  faghuini^  '.tm  ^  Sitt 

of  rV:  --^Mi/w  /f«73M«  (Km.    be:  -«  ^os  X  ittnaa-  ''Aaim  za  diKi 

rf«K4K  Anp- .««  i^roqpK  3«^  tfaoafc  cuiMuenwj;  -.aft  ■Mhcr  tjaae  «Hlk«r 


:faa(  :l«C  Ji 


^ 
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MOTES 

lOther;  wbile  the  lelation  between  the  de  Fldt  and  the  totUra  Arianot 
seems  to  be  more  cogently  established  by  the  Mauri&l&,  than  tbe 
relntion  of  the  Ji  I-'iJi  with  the  de  Trin.  and  the  Traetatu!,  as  far  « 
least  as  the  case  vas  unfolded  by  Morin'.  Now  i[  was  only  tliroogh 
tbe  de  Fid€  that  there  was  any  ground  at  all  for  connecting  the  Tractittm 
or  the  de  THn.  with  Gregory  of  Eliberis. 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing,  as  helping  towards  a  true  estimate  of 
tnany  applications  of  the  method  of  parallelisms,  that  aoiiic  of  those 
instanced  by  Morin  as  prov-ing  that  the  Trtulatus  were  wrillen  by  the 
author  of  the  dt  JHdt,  &c.,  are  also  insttnced  by  Weyman  as  pruvii^ 
that   they  were  wiitten   by  Xovatian.     Thus  the  exprc^ision   suniptrt 
Jiontinem  occurs  once  in  the  Tnutatut,  once  in  de  Trin.,  twice  in  d<  Fidt 
and  twricein  nmlraArianes\  but  also  twice  in  Novatian:  M\Aptr  omnia 
(=  in  omnilmi,  or  ommno)  occurs  in  Tractalxt  three  times,  in  de  Trin. 
four  times,  d<  Fide  once,  and  Alttrtatio  onccj   but  also  in  Novatian 
twice — it  occurs  also  in  Cyprian  six  times,  in  Rei.  Ben.  once,  and  in  the 
JVal^ie  several  times;  and  VVolffiin  has  collected  twenty  other  instances 
this  adrerWal  use  Qi/cr  omnia  by  writers  of  all  wrts  (AnAiv  V  144). 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  resemblances  between  the  Trcutatus 
and  the  other  writings  that  have  been  before  us  are  due  partly  to  mere 
accident,  partly  to  the  common  Latin  speech  of  the  period,  partly  (as 
Morin  says)  to  similar  conditions  of  time  and  circumstance,  and  partly 
to  direct  borrowing.     I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  of  the  Latin  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ccntuiy  :  but  I  am  much  impressed 
by  an  example  Hau&^lciter  works  out  in  the  third  of  his  excellent  papers 
OD  o\a  Traetatus,  showing  how  the  writers  of  that  period  used  and 
plagiarised  each  other's  works. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  questioning  the  value  of  the  method 
of  linguistic  comparison,  or  as  denying  that  it  has  often  led  to  true 
results :  I  only  wish  to  insist  that  it  requires  the  most  delicate  and 
careful  handling,  and  when  employed  exclusively  it  is  even  dangerous. 
It  has  a  part,  and  it  may  be  a  considerable  share,  to  contribute  to  the 
materials  for  coming  to  a  conclusion.  But  it  needs  in  each  case  to  be 
supplemented  and  corrected  by  the  whole  range  of  available  criteria. 
In  tbe  case  before  us  the  method  has  been  applied  to  titc  same  work 
by  two  highly  competent  scholars  with  contradictory  results,  both, 
I  believe,  erroneous.  It  would  be  inslniclive  to  see  what  would  be 
the  result  of  applying  it  to  a  few  works  of  known  authorship.  When 
a  writer  (or  a  painter)  is  recognised  by  his  style,  it  is  not  by  means 
such  mechanical  methods,  but  by  an  instinctive  judgement  of  the 


KatlfMibuxch.  devoted  the  \aA  page  of  his  greaX  work  on  tht  Crcnl  (I!  986)  (o 
■  c»nstdenti«n  «f  Ui«  theory  aHirr^ry  of  tUbcris'  bu(h«>«hip  of  the  di  ftJt:  li« 
Mys  bo  must  still  aetcc  with  the  MbutisIk 


aaii  .Btlermai,  ine   it   '  tte  mtcK  lod.  mac  lefMett: 
'<X  or   he.  >An»  ?eaaiaaat^.vaxL  -apemiir'rf  ''-he  CaBiir« 
eUk- jjtiMiMUoa  las  <uuiwi. 

^^Ksmet  Beni^  ■ma  wm  ^  Btencoacc  t  EEaotriQtint  uc  tJHii^  bifc^BK 
•tnfr  if  I  nunenxis  famuy.  ^ia  faaiia,  P^«ge*^  DLi]^^,  <t^txJicaib: 
lAilheisa  .nasHir.  i.  rma  it  zicac  oaiiitr  unci,  ^atnti^  i&z  3wii  dl  biE 
:«nft  lavc  icOKvca  iiaancnon.  M.  f^ui  3b){ig  a  i.  n«teMC'V 
MedJcme.  u.  P^ms:  M.  Thiiippe  3fei!^n  ix  x  nil  1  iiiiwh  <lBaBn&c 
.i  menuxr  v  rbe  fnittmitK.  jjid  ^  iJioiJeaasr  ^  :tie<J^ffiseLiia;9HBe; 
.Vfu  Bfie  Boiiter  la-a  proKsaor  at  tlic  ccote  <ia-<^:BHtE9-;  <«inieJK.T&CB^ 
rtace  Sm^ier,  -Wut  lied  l  r'ew  momha  icHve  bis  biocber 
vKo^jrcsident  (»'  the '  ^imptoir  d'Escomf)^  jnd  dmb^t 'j£  1 

^ixamet  Berger  louiied  rheotoi^  oc  E>!aza  lad  '-fmbig^ 
9achetor  at'  Theoio^  ro  1867 ;  \a  the  fotiomog:  yrat  be  ■^■^■■it  tte 
[iHinitry  o)  tbe  '  (^ise^e  La  ContasKsi  d'Aii^sbotag '  it  Ace^i^iBEbe 
inmed  h»  taiber  lo  che  pacab  at  Gfos  Cuiloa.  m  diK  ■  t*"i'-*T  cif  nAieii 
h«  preached,  re^otaily  till  tJie  [aac  feat  of  hn  life:  ia  [^77-^^  11^ 
apppnned  tecretatr  if  the  Facauy  ji'  PirHestam  Theokig^  a  ftak 
Thotui^  a  horn  nadeni,  hn  reugtooa  -iatneKnes  -uki  love  made  lat 
nmiMtemi  limies  a  real  pact  ot  the  work  2iid  bappuiess  ai  his  \Se:  be 
«■•  Always  a  ngUant  paacot,  ummng  la  ma  visuiq^  both  m 
iQ  hMfHtai,  and  (atwatd  in  piulaathiopic  is  weS  u  in  j 


NOTES 

But  It  was  ss  a  pioneer  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  that  h« 
most  widely  known.  It  was  certainly  fortunate  for  him  that  bis 
-vrork  necessitated  his  living  in  Paris;  bis  spare  boun  cotild  be  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  magnificent  collections  of  Vulgate  MSS  in  the 
Sibliotbbque  Nationale  and  the  other  Parisian  libraries;  while  in  bis 
'vacations  he  travelled  far  and  wide,  to  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. England,  and  Ireland,  and  was  able  to  compare  the  icxU  of 
^videly  different  countries  and  ages. 

His  woric,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Sanday  has  pointed  out  to  me,  was  to  do 
for  the  Latin  what  Scholz  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century-,  and  Gregory 
an  our  own  days,  have  done  for  the  Cireek  text.  Scholz  used  to  travel 
BJtfl  collate  MSS  all  over  Europe  ;  he  brought  a  marvellous  amount  of 
fresh  material  to  light,  but  he  was  an  unscienliiic  student  and  a  careless 
collator.  Gregory's  colossal  labours  are  exlitbtted  to  us  in  the  pages 
of  Tischendorra  third  volume.  Mis  work  far  surpasses  that  of  Schoix 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy,  and  even  in  the  Vulgate  his  list  of 
MSS  is  the  complctest  yet  published  ;  but  it  lay  outside  his  scope  either 
Co  examine  them  alt  minutely,  or  to  classify  their  types  of  text;  that 
iwas  the  work  of  Samuel  Bcigcr. 

'ITie  result  of  many  years'  labour  appeared  in  his  Histoin  de  la 

Vulgale  ptKdant  Us  premitrs  siMts  du  moyen  Age,  published  in  1893. 

"This  book  was  the  lirst  really  scientific  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 

-unravel  the  tangled  mass  of  Vulgate  MSS,  to  group  tbcm  and  to  trace 

«he  history  of  each  group  ;  and  it  showed  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 

nrbe  author  was  a  palaeographer  and  a  historian  as  well  ss  a  textual 

critic,  and  he  made  use  of  each  part  of  a  many-sided  erudition  in  his 

work.     It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  lines  on  which  the 

Vulgate  texts  travelled  over  Europe  ;  how  the  early  and  pure  tents  were 

btought  from  Italy  to  Northumbria,  and  were  multiplied  in  England; 

bow  they  afterwards  with  Die  Irish  and  English  missionary  monks  made 

ihcir   way    hack   across    the   continent,   spreading   slowly  downward* 

throu^  France,  till  in  the  southern  provinces  they  met  and  coalesced 

with  the  less  pure  type  of  text  that  had  been  developing  in  Spain  and 

moving  up  northwards.     I'he  history  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  anterior 

to  the  Alcuinian  and  Theodulfian  recensions  of  the  ninth  century  was 

unknown  till  M.  Berger  wrote  it  in  this  hook.     Vet,  as  the  title  showed, 

it  was  the  history  of  the  Vulgate  during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle 

Agts  that  he  wrote ;  the  problem  of  the  earliest  MSS  of  the  Vulgate 

even  be  bad  not  been  able  to  solve.     But  all  the  while  he  was  engaged 

OD  this  great  task  he  was  coiistanliy  producing  smaller  works,      Hardly 

I  year  passed  without  the  appearance  of  articles,  essays,  and  editions  of 

iateKsting  and  valuable  texts.     He  was  an  extraordinarily  accurate 

Dilator;  his  editions  of  the  Fleury  palimpsest  and  of  the  Perpignan  MS 
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De  quatre  manuscrits  des   fivangUee  consctr^s  k  Dublin  (in  the 
^tvue  Cefti^ue),  iSS6. 

De  I'Hisloire  de  la  Vulgate  en  France  (Z«^n  d'ouverturt  faite  ^  la 
Juimlti  de  Thfologie),  1887. 
^ft  Le  Palimpscste  dc  Flcury,  fragments  du  Nouvcaa  Tcstamenl  en  Udn, 
^nwc  an  fac-si(nil6  h^liognipbique,  18S9. 

Les  Bibltis  piuvcn^lus  et  vauduises,  avec  un  appcndicc  par  Paul 
Meyer  (in  Momama),  1889. 

NoureUcs  rechcichn   sur  Ics   Bibles  provcn^lcs  ct   catatancs  (in 
JtcmoMut),  1890. 

De  (a  tradition  dc  Vart  grcc  dans  lea  manu^crits  latins  dcs  £vangllcs 
On  Mitmnrts  dt  la  SuKictc  da  Antiquaires  dt  Franec)^  1891. 

Correspondancc  apocrypbe  de  saint  Paul  et  des  Corintbiens,  andenne 
^rersicm  latinc  ct  traduction  du  icxte  arm^nicn,  par  A.  Carriire  ct 
S.  Bcrgcr  (in  tiie  Revitt  dt  I'Mologit  *t  dt  Phihsepfue),  1891. 

Lc  Pentateuque  k  peintures  de  Tours  appariient-il  i  I'art  espagnol? 
■^in  chc  BuIUUk  dt  la  Sociiti  da  AntiqHaires),  1892. 

Lcs  notes  pour  I'caluinincur  dans  Ics  manuscrits  du  mo}-en  &ge,  par 
-^5.  Bcrgec  et  P.  Durricu  (in  the  Mimairet  4t  la  Soditi  des  Antiquairt^^ 
:s893. 

Quam  notitiam  linguae  bcbroicac  habucrint  christiani  medii  acvi  tetn- 
^xjribus  in  Gallia,  1 893. 

Histoirede  la  Vulgate  pendant  les  pretniers  sidles  dumoyen&ge,  1893. 
Notice  sur  qiiclqucs  tcxtcs  latins  incdits  de  I'Ancien  TestanacDt  (in 
^^fotUts  et  Extmitt  da  Manuscrit!),  1893. 
^B   \z  Bible  italjenneau  mo/en  ^e  (in  iiomanm\  1894. 

Bible  ayant  appartenu  ^  Jean  dc  Oiirblicini,  ^v£guc  dc  Strasbourg 
■{ia  tbe  BulUHn  dt  la  Soditi  det  Antiquains),  1894. 

Un  ancien  tcxie  latin  des  Actes  des  Ap&tres  retrouv^  dans  un 
nanuscht  provcoant  de  Pcrpignan  {\n /Notices  et  Extr aits  des  AfanuicrUs), 
1895. 
Rofnonische   Bibelubcrsetzungen   (in   Herzog    R.  E.' ;   Ed.   Reuss' 
^^tnicle  revised  by  S.  Btrger),  1897. 

^H   Les  Bibles  castillancs,  avcc  un  ^pcodicc  sur  les  Dibles  portugatscs 
^bor  Mme  C  Micfaa^lis  dc  Vasconcdlos  ct  S.  Berger  (in  Jianama), 

Uistoricnbibcl  (in  Hcr^og  R.  £.* ;    Ed.  Rcuss'  article  rerised  bjr 
^S.  Bciger),  1900. 

H.  J.  White. 
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CHAPTERS  m  THE  HISTORY  OF  LATIN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

tt.    A  Group  or  MSS  or  Canons  atToitlouss,  Albi,  and  Pau& 

Br  the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  1  hnt 
had  at  my  disposal  in  the  Bodleian  library  durinf;  sevual  mooltB 
MS  364  of  the  Town  libiaiy  at  Toulouse  and  MS  a  of  the  Ton 
library  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Albi.  Both  are  MSS  of  Canoo^ 
&nd  both  were  known  to  represent  substantially  the  same  coDcctioa 
which  was  described  by  the  lale  Dr.  Maassen  in  hi*  G^sehuMie  4tt 
(^tlltn  und  dtr  Uttratur  dit  tanotoichtn  Rechti  im  Abmdlemii, 
pp.  593-603,  under  the  name  of  tbc  Sammhutg  Jer  Jfandsckrifi  im 
Athi.  Neither  then  nor  on  the  later  occasion  of  his  edition  of  tb< 
Merovingian  Councils  (Sftmvmtnta  Grrmanieu  Histerita :  ttgvi 
SutM  III,  Cofta/ia  Tom.  i)  did  Dr.  Maassen  see  more  than  one  of  the 
two  MSS.  The  Albi  MS  he  knew  to  belong  W  the  ninth  cumay ;  the 
Toulouse  MS  was  variously  as:iigned  to  saec.  ix  or  saec.  viii-ix,  and 
as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  defective  both  at  beginning  and 
may  natumliy  have  supposed  that  of  two  closely  connected  and  b< 
CDRieniporary  MSS  it  was  suflScient  to  inspect  penorully  the  fuller,  aad 
to  deriA-r  his  knowledge  of  the  other  at  second-hand.  I  had  some  tune 
ago  noted  that  where  both  MSS  are  quoted  in  the  MoHumemta — ftr  tbc 
cotincil  of  Aries  to  534,  and  those  of  Orleans  in  558,  541  and  549— 
the  leading  of  the  Toulouse  MS,  in  the  comparaiiTely  rate  cases  of 
dircrsencc,  sccnicd  always  the  better  one:  and  through  tbc  gcxid  oCcts 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  1  succeeded  m 
the  two  MSS  together.  I  wished  to  handle  them  in  conunoB 
purposes  of  cotnpftrisoo :  but  1  hod  no  idea  how  illuminative  the  process 
woohl  turn  out  to  be,  dot  wbst  sunplifictfioas  would  be  intioduoed  nw 
tbe  genealogy  of  this  ttinily  of  MSSl 

Tbe  merest  glance  at  the  Toulouse  MS  excties  one's  interest.  Etcs 
now.  when  its  maipns  have  been  cot  down,  it  is  of  moi«  than  nsad  sii^ 
and  amof^  pre<::aroliiigian  MSS  of  Canons  I  do  not  ihiok  I  have  net 
seen  one  which  so  clca>ty  pcodumed  itself  as  written  for  an  tmporani 
penon  or  Church.  The  handwiitiB^  too,  bns  all  tlK  '•hwrartfnfftin  01 
uBctal,  and  obviously,  one  would  say.  bekx^  to  the  e^bch  oeniuiy 
at  latest  There  is  no  qucstioa  tberefare  but  thai  it  b  eariicr  than  the 
ARh  MS  wluch  was  written  perhaps  late  in  tbe  ninth  century:  and 
«csy  little  investigalion  is  needed  to  d)ow  funber  that  tt  is  actually 
tbe  exemplar  of  tbe  later  MS.  This  is  tbe  first  point  whjcli  1  propcoe 
to  prove.     I  shall  caU  the  Totdoose  MS  T  and  tbe  Albi  MS  A. 

I.  Tbe  Toulouse  MS.  tboogb  it  has  suffered  as  a  genenl  role  Utle 
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correction  in  its  text  except  from  the  original  scribe  or  his  diffrt^ia^  htut 
an  unusually  large  number  of  marginal  not«  by  annotalors  of  dilTerent 
dates.  One  of  these,  who  wrote  perhaps  early  in  the  ninth  century  and 
{mfaccd  each  annotation  with  a  remarkable:  and  peculiar  flourish,  was 
copied,  at  least  for  the  canons  of  Chalccdoo,  by  the  scribe  of  A.  Of 
another  and  blcr  corrector,  who  re-wrote  (in  tlic  tenth  century?)  the 
nui^nal  numeration  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in  the  Toulouse 
MS,  there  is  no  trace  in  A:  A  in  bet  copied  the  original  numeration 
of  T  as  far  x^i  it  goes  (for  it  was  not  completely  carried  through) 
and  thereby  enables  us  to  restore  it,  a  task  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  hardly  pomible,  so  ttystematically  did  T's  corrector  set  to  work. 

3.  The  variouit  Incipits  and  Explicits  in  T  are  sometimes  whony, 
sometimes  partially,  written  in  a  laint  pinkish-yellow  which  is  of^ 
extremely  ditficult  to  rejid  on  account  ^  its  colour,  unless  the  light 
is  made  to  fall  on  the  MS  at  a  special  angle.  The  sciibc  of  A,  who 
was  not  a  wholly  competent  person,  was  frequently  unable  to  decipher 
these.  Sometimes  he  left  a  blank  space,  and  some  of  the  blank  spaces 
were  filled  up  on  a  second  ex.iniinalion  of  the  exemplar  cither  by  the 
scribe  himself  or  by  his  diorthata — the  hAndwriiing  is  similar  hut  the 
ink  is  different  and  the  corrections  are  now  too  small,  now  too  large, 
for  the  space  originally  left  blank  :  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  he 
writes  down  what  he  wrongly  conjectures  that  hi*  exemplar  might  have 
meant.  Of  the  latter  or  positive  error,  I  have  not  noticed  very  many 
instances.  The  Council  of  Telepte  or  /.elta  is  headed  in  T,  fol  $%/>, 
iNCiPiT  coN'ciLtvM  TB1.ENSEM  ;  but,  beyond  tbc  usual  difficulty  of  the 
biotness  of  the  ink,  tlic  vellum  is  at  this  point  extraordinarily  discoloured 
and  it  required  more  care  to  read  than  the  scribe  of  A  was  accustomed 
lo  give :  since  however  some  title  bad  to  be  given,  A  gives,  foL  80  a, 
inciptt  canon  niceni  sirtod  cpi  c'  On  foL  65  ^T  gives  the  title  £X 
CANONiavs  ABKiJiTKNsis  .SRCVNni T  A  rcftd  it  'ex  synodo  Arelatensis 
secundi.'  On  fol.  66  a  of  A  the  title  of  the  LiMlut  precum  of  the  two 
LlKiferian  presbyters  Faustinua  and  Marcelhnus,  which  in  T  fol.  46  a  is 
DE  coxrESSiONE  VERAR  FiT>Bi,  becomes  'de  conpassione  uere  fidci.' 
Of  mere  omissions  in  A  of  the  pinkish-yellow  titles  of  T  numerous 
instances  occur :  I  need  only  quote  one.  On  foL  53  a  T  gives  in  lii-t 
fiunt  ink  the  commencement  of  can.  33  of  the  Jirttiis  Sia/utorum  as 
xxxii  AuKiutrs  EPS  d^  all  of  which  A  (foL  794)  omits. 

3.  Lastly  I  can  give  two  cases  where  a  correction  in  the  text  of 
bu  been  misunderstood  by  A,  On  fol.  14  a,  in  the  twentieth  canon 
(according  to  his  numeration)  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  419,  T* 
wrote  'locum  .  .  .  qui  non  sit':  T*altered  qui  to  quo  (qui):  A  misread 
ihe  result  as  que  (fol.  39^)-  The  last  words  of  fol.  460  ran  in  T' 
'uestrum  iuuat  imperium':  T*,  to  substitute  'imperia,' erased  them  and 
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Mtiwd  the  B  into  an  opens:  Annsmdtberessll  ai  d«Bdco(Md  don 
(ioL  Afi  6)  *  tmtnitD  iuuati  periti '.' 

Wtut  has  so  fv  beea  said  is  eooogh  lo  esnblsfa  a  strong  presoiBptwe 
of  tbc  dinct  derivation  of  A  from  T.  The  oen  diacjofwy  dm  onlj 
dincbed  ibe  proof  but  enabled  toe  to  idcMiff  as  ooe  of  tbc  ninBi 
portions  of  T  a  faagiDeot  that  bad  strayed  north,  &nt  to  Toon  mi  tha 
to  Paris. 

Most  of  the  losses  which  the  Toulouse  MS  has  suAcrcd  in  the  coonr 
of  twelve  ccntuiKs  are  happily  posterior  to  the  date  when  the  Albi  MS 
was  copied  traai  iL  But  at  one  point  confucion  reignc  in  the  Albi  MS 
where  tbc  text  suddenly  passes,  on  k>\.  1480,  witliovtt  break  and  in  the 
Biddlc  of  a  line  and  of  a  word,  from  the  e^hth  canon  of  tbc  Coonci  d 
Oiang*  of  5*9  at  the  words  fmt  Jefiraua-  into  the  intrfxluctocy  qnnk 
of  the  Coundi  of  Gaogm  at  ibc  words  -oAt  efiisa^os.  I  was  ouDia% 
struck  to  find  in  my  notes  that  1  had  colhued  some  years  ago  a 
Paris  a  fraj^nicnt  which,  beginning  with  exaaly  the  same  words  -oftr 
tfistofw,  contained  the  rest  of  the  Council  of  GangiaL,  tbc  Couocfl  d 
Aniioch  com[4ele,  and  about  half  of  the  Council  of  Laodicca.  I  M 
hnt  come  across  tiie  inewiOB  of  ihis  Parts  ftagment  \tt  is  not  gisv 
in  Maouca)  m  U.  Ddi^^  sumRkary  catalogue  of  ibe  Pahs  USS,  wbcN 
it  is  aumbered  lat.  &901,  among  the  MSS  of  gramd /armat,  uid  attnbunf 
10  the  eighth  oentuty.  Oddly  enough  my  attention  had  been 
to  it  only  lately,  by  obserii-iDg  that  M.  Dclislc's  Notias  smr  la 
dit/ans  4t  U  £iHifitkifiH  4*  Ttmrt  tachide  a  MS  which 
in  it(>6  and  described  as  'CoociUum  AnlKKhcnnm  linens  unci 
caaiatum  :  ta«c.  vii-viii :  nkcmbianaoeus  in  quarto  maioii ; '  41  does  act 
•MB  to  be  coniatncd,  M-  l>elisle  addi,  in  any  of  the  pre-Rcvohfliaa 
ealdogDes  at  Tourv  It  was  nut  dilhcult  lo  tdcBtiCy  this  miwpg  Toan 
MS  conJoctunJIy  with  the  uncial  fragment  just  described,  whidi  an 
bought  for  the  Paris  hbiaiy  in  iS6o-  And  then  came  tbe  evidence  «f 
tb«  Albi  MS,  fl^gesting  that  tbe  fragiDeot  had  ongiiuUly  formed  pan 
of  its  cxempUr,  the  Touloiuc  MS. 

M.  DeUde,  to  whom  I  \-cntured  to  send  some  photographs  of  the 
Toulouse  MS,  that  be  mi^t  give  bis  verdict  on  the  identity  of  the  Pin 
fcaipBCM  with  it.  sent  nkc  a  most  exhaustive  reply  which  leaves  do  doabi 
on  tba  matter.  Tbe  bandwritiog  dud  the  sisc  of  the  pages  are  ftlmtrmf- 
the  form  and  character  of  the  chapter-numberu^  the  peculiar 
of  the  ea/ly  ninth-century  annotator,  tbe  niunention  of  pieces 
ttenlb-ccntuiy)  corrector,  recw  to  both  MSS.  Tbe  bagneot  then 
came  from  Totirs  to  Paris  in  the  niaeteenih  oeatwy ;  from  i3tK 

'  nia  Im  inaUBcc  niebi  >(ij;cat  the  pM^bil^y  that  a  third  KS 
betwvn T  u>d  A,  wttKh  tud tiad  -  ucatruH nml Ijioici*  BMtbcttfber* 
■f  lk»  caw  aeen  t«  aw  »  nndei  Itnx  unGfccljr. 
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Toon  in  some  c«ntuty  not  eaili«r  (perhaps  tnaeh  later)  than  the 
ith. 

In  so  far  as  the  AJbi  MS  is  a  copy  of  pagce  still  cxUnt,  whctber 

Toulouse  or  Paris,  it  ceases  of  course  to  have  any  direct  vaJue: 

igb  even  here,  a«  1  have  pointed  out,  it  enables  us  to  restore  an  early 

ration  of  chapters  which  was  tampered  with  in  T  not  long  after 

Albi  MS  was  copied  from  it.     But  inasmuch  as  T,  even  with  the 

is  fragment  thrown  in,  is  in  a  lamentably  defective  state,  the  value 

A.  for  the  ponions  no  long^  extant  in  T,  rises  considerably,  since  we 

know  it  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  a  much  earlier  MS.     In  the  parts 

icre  both  are  exunt,  the  contents  of  ihe  two  are  precisely  the  same  : 

may  safely  conclude  thai  the  lost  parts  ofT  arc  preserved  unaltered 

tubstance,  however  carelessly  they  may  have  been  copied,  in  A. 

proceed  now  to  describe  these  liutmat:  in  T,  for  which  A  becomes  our 

wiiiiess. 
(i)  T  lias  lost  the  whole  of  its  first  three  quaternions;  the  corre- 
ndingpartof  A  contains  (d)  a  table  of  contents  ending  with  t«x  Ixxxiit, 
le  Second  Council  of  Orange  [a  marginal  nou  (in  a  band  of  about 
jrear  tooo  :  the  edges  arc  cut  away)  on  fol.  94  h  of  T,  at  a  point 
ipooding  to  no.  Ixxvii  or  Ixxviii  of  the  list  of  A,  says  '  [hujoisque 
ic  liber  est  [in]  capite  capitulis  [?ad  [  notatus'] :  (*)  list  of  the  cities 
'rf  Gaul  and  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire — between  the  two  are 
etymologies  of  I.ugdunum  Aremorici  Morine  Aruerni  Kodanum,  which 
haps  connect  the  ancestor  of  A,  or  rather  of  T,  with  central 
net :  (c)  a  Papal  list,  going  down  to  Pope  Gregory  I  (590-604), 
'hose  length  of  tenure  i.t  not  noted  (T,  it  would  seem,  was  either 
Itcn  about  6co,  or  borrowed  a  Papal  list  which  had  not  been  quite 
ught  up  to  date) :  (1/)  the  pre&ice  to  the  second  edition  of  Dionysiua 
guus'  collection  of  canons  :  («)  the  Apostolic  canons  from  the  same 
collection,  with  some  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  Hadrianic 
form  of  the  coUeciion ' :  (/)  the  Dejimtio  eaiesiaiHtemm  J^xfafitm : 
(j?)  ^be  commencement  of  the  Nicene  canons  with  prefatory  matter 
lunilar  to  the  Hadriana. 

The  fourth,  which  by  the  loss  of  the  previous  three  has  now  become 
the  first,  qtiatemion  of  T  commences  in  the  hfth  canon  of  Nicaea  at  the 
words  cengrfgqtii  prouindae.  But  owing  to  a  mistake  made  when  this 
gathering  was  sewn  together — probably  in  the  fourteenth  century,  since 
scraps  of  writing  of  about  1300  are  used  in  its  sewing—the  first  and  last 
leaves,  folL  i  and  S,  are  transposed.     From  the  rubbed  appearance  of 

*  Sent  from  Raoc  by  Pope  Hidrian  U)  Chu-lca  the  Great  ia  774  ;  it  no  doubt 
Binply  fcpresented  Ihe  forrn  which  the  Dionjsian  collection  had  by  grsdiuU  cdlloricl 
change*  during  two  cceturie*  aod  a  hoU  received  io  the  Pa^ai  tibrai;  or  chaacci^. 
''    .J.T.5^ApriI]9oo,p{>.449,44l. 
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oM^Md  a«  c^K  of  Ak 

■huiL  of  tfat  to  Pofic 

aad  ■««  af  Ac  decfctil  later  of  Mpe 

(«)TWe^t«Ki^MfcMdMiA  BMll  r  are  tinipfcli  ;  bol  Ik 
i'i"i'**  *—  loHtwi  fMSof  caB|ii^Kle>M9^  tibe  Bm^  fcniiUi,  fifth MJ 
ci^ilk  of  the  p*tw"if,  ater  IdL  4$,  47  sad  49  xtapeetin^.  The  bs 
1  ifcc  end  of  ni^e  heaS  leoer  to  ikc  faafaeiH  of  C«fMis 
of  Ifae  «HM  Pupe^  kner  dr  JKniabnr  (A  UL  64*- 
454}:  tte  (mrK  Mb  and  OEtah  csaae  6a«  tbc  neadte  A  flMfbaav 
wirm  fidd,  a  odMrvonfa  ike  wooal  fumcd  bjr  tbe  LncSon 
pmbjrteia  Faortnias  lad  ItecdfaNi  w  tfae  enperats  Valcntinan  nd 
TkeodoBDi  (A  (o(L  67i^-70«,  72*-73'>-  Tba  intetrfrim  wocd  rf 
the  dieola)[ica]  dispates  of  the  Ibaith  ccnmy  i»  prioMd  ta  GaflanAii 
463,  bat  witboQt  rtfereace  to  oar  MSS '.  UnfoCTfiitely  ilie  TookoK 
MS  of  Ibis  utaam  was  cnsnd  Aob  a  ddcctne  exentplaf.  so  that  Bot 
even  A  coataiss  aajthjos  Be  a  cowpfcae  toL  [The  Cfaakedaaiia 
defioiiiM  of  £utb^  T  ML  ;<;  1  a,  w  iiiiiflirir  taken  &o«  an  eawpip 

(5>  file  twdfih  T—TTT™  again  has  kns  its  centre  [air  of  leami 
after  foL  5a-  Tbey  conlamfd  tbe  Brtmit  itmmmnm^  or  Ctnhaginii 
auMmy  in  a.  D.  J97  of  the  Canons  of  H^ipO  of  a.  d.  ^93  :  d  A  fci. 
76A-79«. 

(6)  Six  peiCcct  sheets  foOo«:  bat  the  ninrtwntti  has  lost  its  tvo  ootv 
paifs  of  leaves,  Le.  the  firs*,  seccnd,  seventh  and  ei^ith  of  the  gaiheni^ 
Tbe  tvD  leaves  lost  after  foL  103  (A  kXL  i39«-i4t ')  contained  the 

'  b  w«a  Ir«  pwhUihril  br  Sawwd  ia  i(st\  and  npnited  it>  169^  (la  ibe  ctf- 
Itttad  edUm  of  Sirmea^B  works)  with  nriMiu  froa  ■  Colbctt  MS  1  oo  doabt  hrik 
taL  1(64,  dombed  by  Kaaaea  pt  «04  M  Oh  .SMHiiMr  "l^  /Kikai'Mlm  /la^ 
teh'V'.aadoihcn  tttm  %  Klic»a  <edea  MpfUed  by  MaUDoa.  TlMTviaakan 
Oxford  adnaoa  ot  1^7*  F^^iti^B  ^^f^^ytf*  •  .  •  aj^aw* 

TW  JAttM  to  iiMihiil  aba  ia  the  pral  CotW  MS  of  CaaoDa,  oew  Pvm.  UL 
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id  of  the  'third'  Council  of  Orleans,  and  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
Pope  L«o  to  the  Emperor  Leo.     The  other  two  leaves,  lost  after 

1.  107  (A  foil.  146  ii-i4Sa),  contained  the  end  ofao-callcd  'Capitula  of 
Augustine  against  the  Manichces '  and  the  Srst  few  canons  of  the 
nd  Council  of  Orange. 

(7)  Fol  107  b  the  last  leaf  preserved  in  the  Toulouse  MS.  After 
two  leaves  which  belonged  to  the  nineteenth  quaternion,  and  which 
:  duly  copied  hy  A  in  the  ninth  century,  one  quaternion,  the  twentieth, 

IS  already  missing  when  A  was  written,  for  A,  as  we  said  above,  goes 
kight  on  from  the  eighth  canon  of  Qranf;c  to  the  introductory  epistle 

;  Gangra,  in  other  words  to  the  beginning  of  the  twtnty-tirst  cjuatemion 
T,  now  Paris,  lat.  8goi  :  the  Paris  fragment  consists  only  of  the 

;bt  leaves  of  this  (with  the  signature  q  xxi  on  fol.  8^), and  of  the  first 

if  of  the  next,  or  twenty-second,  quaternion.  The  lost  twentieth 
atemion  must  have  contained  the  rest  of  the  Council  of  Orange 
the  introductory  epistle  of  Gangra,  but  perhaps  no  more. 

(8)  lA«ly,  even  after  the  Toulouse  MS  with  its  Paris  fragment  faik  us 
gelher  at  the  fourteenth  canon  of  I^odicca,  the  AIbi  MS  has  afurihcr 

ss  of  matter  covering  between  twenty  and  thirty  leaves,  which  I  do 
dOTibl  also  came  from  T.  This  consists  of :  (n)  the  remainder  of  the 
iincil  of  I^odicca  ;  (d)  the  anathcmatisms  of  the  Council  of  Carthage 
'  418  ' :  U)  the  SfatMfa  tcrlesiac  an/i^ua  :  {d}  the  Council  of  Chftlcedon, 
^lh  canons,  Ac,  of  the  same  version  as  in  the  Hispnna,  followed 
two  imperial  constitutions  and  a  letter  of  Pope  Leo  to  the  Eraperor 
:iaD. 
Then  on  foL  177^  comes  the  colophon  in  the  following  terms: 
Explicit  lihtr  canenvm-  Amen.  Ego  Pcrprtuus  guamuis  indignui presbyter 
iusms  a  domino  m<9  Didvnt  nrbii  Aibigimium  cpistofium  hunt  librum 
eammum  teripsi.  Post  inctndtum  duitatis  tptiut  kk  liber  rteuperatui  fuit 
Deo  auxiliantc  sub  die  viii  kal,  Ag.  ana.  iiii  regnant.  Jomini  nostri 
Childeria  reg.  This  i«  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Council  of  Epaon  and 
two  further  Councils  which  are  otherwise  unknown  but  can  be  dated 
by  the  king  or  bishops  mentioned  in  Ihem  to  between  663  and  675*. 
On  foL  184  a  follows  a  second  and  final  Explicit  uolnrntn  fiMus  libri. 
Amen. 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  matter 
ottce  contained  in  T  is  known  to  us  only  on  the  authority  of  A.     But 

'  They  *,n  entitled  in  A  'Caoilitiita  Biiynic  sinodi  Caruginrnais  cpiscopnrunn 
nuoicro  cciiiii ' ;  I  *u(|>cct  thai  the  meaningless  Bitynie  is  a  mii&rcading  of  lome- 
ibing  illegible  in  the  bint  coloured  ink  of  T. 

*  Concilium  Burdifialcnse  And  Condliuoi  Latunenae.  Hussen  apparently  id«n- 
Itiica  the  bitcr  \CandliA,  p.  117)  with  Sl  Jean-de-Loene  ia  Burgundy,  But 
I  tannot  help  tbinklng  Uiat  lh«  Council  n  lilcety  to  ticloiiB  lo  sume  pari  k>\  France 
nearer  AJbi. 
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BplophBn  and  ippleaitumy  aMttct  in  A  are  of  even  me 
ance  ihey  ifaiov  wdoaae  Kghl  on  the  dale,  fiact  tod 
UMoiy  of  the  cxesphr.  U  hm  at  eocat  bwa  twiognwed  bypnum 
■oundtttdiebookafcuioaawiinaab;  Perpenia&far  bUwpDiibaf 
Afti  and  recoreied  after  ■  Br  which  destroyed  ibe  city  io  ibe  fouRk 
TorflfCbadcrie  [a.  Oc  666-667]  eaanot  have  bceaoor  Albi  US  *kM, 
arhjcfa  was  vnnes  in  tiie  cwuh  centmy.  Bat  now  that  «e  know  thai  i 
is  a  copT  of  T.  the  prc^Mptiwi  ta  strong  that  T  must  be  the  vcrj  US 
which  was  written  hf  Petpetnos  <or  Dido^  ssred  After  the  gre  ia  A.t».  66i 
(OB  which  occasioD  a  note  to  that  eflect  was  added  ait^r  the  caiapbaa\ 
and  bnoght  op  Id  date  by  the  addition  of  two  local  coiuxils  soon  ais 
ihntyear. 

That  T  was  written  in  the  seventh  century  was  indqtendentlf  pmn 
as  his  opinion  br  Mr.  Madan  of  the  Bodleian :  and  M.  Delisfe  rdb 
me  that  m  tus  ofxnion  the  writing  of  At  Paris  fragment  /tut  trit  tit* 
ttre  rafferUt  «h  VJI'  siide.  I  pbce  its  date  confidently  thcreface 
between  600  and  666 '.  Its  origin  can  with  ciiual  certainty  be  ttfencd 
M)  Albi '.  I  hnagirte  that  in  the  Caiolingian  age,  when  the  MS  was  alicadf 
in  some  danger  of  dissoluboo  (one  quaternion,  as  L  b&w  shown,  lud 
gone  aJread)r),  it  was  ci^ted  out  entire  in  the  then  cutrent  baud : 
once  copied,  its  value  to  the  church  of  Albi  deteriorated,  its  coBr 
ditioo  went  from  bad  to  worse',  and  at  some  time  or  another  itwat 
given  away  as  a  duplicate  and  ultimately  found  a  bome  in  the  Angnstiniu 
convent  of  Toulouse,  from  whence  at  the  Revolution  it  passed  to  ^ 
Town  library  :  while  one  fiafment  worked  its  way  north  to  Touni  ud 
nltimatctr  to  Paris. 


This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  very  difficult  sad 
complicaicd  question  of  the  growth  of  the  Gallic  coUectiorts  of  canona, 
and  of  the  place  which  the  Touloosc-Albi  MS  holds  in  rtdaiion  to  the 
leaC.  But  I  must  record  my  entire  dissent  from  the  view  laid  down  bj 
Dr.  Maaxsen  ifieukukSt  der  QiuUtn  &c.,  p.  187)  tint  the  original  order 


'  The  meaiiDii  of  Pope  Crefory  in  tbe  P«pal  catalecnE  face  abowe)  fives  a.  Im^ 
mhmi  m  f»o  (■  590.  Duchesne  (fiMW  ^isafaix,  ii  43)  would  tuke  bidop  Did« 
■  eaalcnponiy  of  PUpe  Grecory'L  Of  all  the  bc^jinile*  >n  tbe  Pat*«ogr«plw*l 
Sociclj's  puhllcxtioBB  tbe  oncwhidi  nioal  rcMiaiblca  our  HS  serais  to  mc  to  be  (Ik 
St  A«)iusiitic  fr»a  Neiboanc  (now  Puis,  Ul  1164')  ■ltrAutc4  to  •boat  600  a.  n. 
Bnt  the  AaputiDC  ia  andoobiedtj'  tbe  finer  hsndwridac  of  ibe  two. 

*  The  occaiiaaal  occurrence  at  Ibe  coatnctios  y  weening  Dot  pf»  bet  tv  'a  * 
mtrk  or  VWgef  Mc  Induence  :  snd  tbe  Vuifotbic  bonletv  round  Nwboaae  wen  Ml 
far  troa*  Albi  and  T«vtousc. 

'  Anolber  queccntoB,  the  sUih,  bad  sppercaily  diia|>pcarcd  t>efore  tbe  time  d 
Ibe  coerertof.  wbo  reoiunband  In  the  ■«((■  the  piecea  coatataed  in  ib«  MS;  Lc 
beFsre  the  year  looo. 
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'thcGatlican  council!;  in  these  collections  was  strictly  chronological. 
th  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  considerations  seem  to  mc  to  militate 
tinst  this  view.     It  is  mote  likely  that  small,  tentative,  unordered  coi- 
tions grew  gradually  inio  completer  arid  more  orderly  collections  than 
versa.    And  the  main  collections  of  the  former  class — those  of  the 
3ie  MS  (Paris,  lat.  12097 :  saec.  vi),  of  the  Cologne  MS  (Colon. 
(ii;  saec  vii),  and  of  our  Toulouse  MS — are  in  fact  earlier  than 
earliest  representatives  of  the  clironological  group,  the  Lyons  MS 
etsburg  F  n  3  +  Bcrolin.  lat.  83  :  saec.  rii-viii :  sec  /.  T.  S^  April 
5,  pp.  438-+40),  and  the  Rheims  MS  (Bcrolin.  84  :  saec.  viii).     In 
»y  cases  the  affinities,  whether  of  order  or  of  text,  that  need  working 
II  for  the  Toulousc-AIbi  MS,  arc  those  with  the  two  MSS  of  Corbie 
Picardy)  and  of  Cologne  ;  the  Cologne  MS,  it  may  be  added,  bears 
ear  traces  of  a  Ptiovcnjal  origin. 

C.   H.  TVKItER. 


1.  'SOUL,  BODY.  SPIRIT.' 

Ih  three  of  the  ])raycrs  of  the  Scuramtniary  of  Serafton  (15,  17,  18), 
Jonging  to  a  group  to  which  the  name  of  Scrapion  is  prefixed,  there 
occurs  the  Pauline  trichotomy  'body,  soul  and  spirit.'  In  iS,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of  Ihe  context,  'body'  is  separated 
from  '  soul  and  spirit ' ;  but  in  the  other  two  cases  the  order  is  the 
corious  one,  "^fxh,  <r»^.  tr-tiita.     Dr.  Drews,  in  hi.s  article  in  Ztituhr. 

/.  Kirthcngtsth.  Oct.  1899,  p.  301,  called  attention  to  this  order  with 
a  note  of  admiration,  but  made  no  comment.  Mr.  Core  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  same  order  occur*  twice  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark 
{Liu.  E.  and  W.  p.  134.  34:  135.  33).  And  on  loolting  through 
the  t^'piian  riles  generally,  I  find  that  not  only  is  the  trichotomy 
referred  to  with  singular  frequency,  but  the  terms  are  always  in  this 
order,  t^x^,  attfui,  Kutmix.  See  Lift.  E.  and  W.  p.  148.  21  (=  304.  aa), 
180.  4  (=134- =4),  183.1:  183.  3»(=33S.  ag),  19a.  13  (=343.  15); 
Renaudot  IJlt.  or,  cell.  \  p.  50.  10 :  56.  6:  68.  13  (=  r6.  8,  where 
Ren's,  order  is  a  mistake),  73.  31  (=  20.  5,  where  again  Ren's,  text 
is  wrong).  74.  17  (=  30.  30),  75'  34  {=  49-  "),  ??•  23  (=  »»■  '*); 
Dcnwnger  RU.  orient.Kp.  364.  37:  365.  16;  ii  369.  jfi:  376.  5: 
4S7.  39.  The  trichotomy  is  not  common,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
in  Syrian  rites ;  but  it  occu^^  in  the  same  order,  in  the  Liturgy  of 
S.  James;  see  Litt.  £.  and  tV.  p.  33.  ji  (=48.  43),  59.  7:  61.  a 
{■=  100.  34),  95.  35.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  in  a  prayer  which  is 
common  to  the  Coptic  S.  Mark  (Rcnaud-  I  p.  50.  ao)  with  the  Syriac 

^verus  {ii.  u  33$.  aa),  while  the  l&ttct  has  *  body,  soul  and  spirit,'  tlie 
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former  hu  'soul,  body  and  spirit';  and  similulyr  while  the  proeir^ 
of  the  Loid's  Prayer  in  S.  Mark  (Zi'/C.  E.  and  W.  p.  135.  «) 
•ir^xb  <'»^''<m  "ol  trnvtum,  the  same  formula  as  adopted  in  the  Sym£^ 
Baptismal  Order  of  Severua  (Dcnzingcr  i  p.  308.  16)  has  only  '  sod  ifli* 
body.'  The  order  '  soul,  body,  spirit '  is  used  fay  Origcn,  in  £x«d.  iii  y 
(ii  1J7  c)  'li  iu  nos  a&  omiti  iH/futnamentc  aninuc  ct  corporis  lu  sfivUiiF 
(a  Cor.  »il  1)  conscrucmus,  ut,  quemadtitodum  dixit  apostolus,  integif 
sptrituj  uester  ei anima  et  corpus  in  die /tiu  Ckristi  seruttur^  {i  Th.  T13); 
And  in  reverse  order,  in  /torn,  i  18  {W  473  b)  'frequenter  in  Scriptum 
iniienfmus^  et  a  nobis  saepe  dissertum  est,  cjuod  homo  spiritiis  et  corpiu 
et  ani'ma  esse  dicatur.'  As  in  the  former  of  these  quotations,  in 
of  the  liturgical  passages  above  referred  to  it  is  evident  from  the 
that  I  Thess.  v  13  is  directly  in  view;  but  I  cannot  find  that  tbete  il 
any  variant  in  the  Pauline  text,  except  in  so  far  as  Sabalier  in  Ix.  quotes 
Tcrtullian  c  Marcion.  v  15  'ut  spiritus  noster  ct  corpus  et  aniioa  sine 
querela'  &c.  (in  de  rts.  mm.  47  the  order  is  the  usual  one  tevcrscd), 
and  Amobius  Junior  de  Trin.  p.  230  h,  'ut  integer  gpiriius  uester  et 
caro  ct  anima  seructur.'  Origcn  frequently  quotes  the  passage  tn  the 
usual  order  or  simply  reversed  :  in  Ruck,  vii  10  (iii  385  a),  in  Afalt.  xiii  a 
(iii  570  n),  xiv  3  \ii.  618  d).  i«  Kom,  i  10  (iv  46SD). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  (i)  why  the  trichotomy  was  so 
popular  in  Egypt.  The  frequent  lituipcal  use  corresponds  to  Origcn *s 
insistence  on  it;  besides  the  passages  above,  cf.  in  Rom.  i  5  (iv  466), 
ix  15  (iv  654  d).  And  Gennadius  de  cai.  dogmat.  zo  criticises 
S.  Didymus  of  Alexandria  for  distinguishing  soul  and  spirit,  as  he  does 
in  de  TVin.  iii  31  p.  428,  de  Spiritu  Sancto  59.  Has  it  any  rebuion 
to  the  old  Egyptian  body,  soul  and  ia}  And  (1)  why  'body'  uniformly 
Itftnds  between  'soul'  and  'spirit.'  Is  il  that  'houI'  is  set  apart  and 
distinguished  from  '  body '  and  '  spirit,'  as  the  given,  indeterminate  per- 
sonality, as  it  were,  for  which  flesh  and  spirit  struggle,  as  in  Origen.  im 
/tarn,  i  18  (iv473  ti)  'cum  dicitur  quia  iam  concupisal adtursut  spiribtm 
spiritus  aufem  adtiersus  camem,  media  proculdubio  ponitur  anima  quae 
ucldcsidcriisspintujiacquicscatucladcarnts  concupiscentiasinclinetuc'? 
Or  is  it  that  soul  and  body  arc  the  '  natural  R-ian/  and  spirit  is  dis- 
tinguished as  what  is  latent  and  implicit  until  evolved  and  made  explicit 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  (cf.  S.  Judc  19  irnfiVa  >i^  fjowtt);  in  fact  that 
'spirit'  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  'perfect  man,'  man  in  his  idea, 
'commjxtio  et  adunitio  est  animac  assumentis  Spiritum  Patris,  et 
admixta  ei  carni,  quae  est  plasmata  secundum  imagincm  Dei '  (S-  Iren, 
Haer.  v  6  §  1 :  cf.  9  £  1  ;  and  Gcnnadius  tt.  s.)  ? 
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a.  THE  SAHIDIC  TEXT  OF  THE  PSALTER. 

CAKNOT  discover  that  th«  chararter  of  the  teirt  of  the  seventh- 

centtuy  Sahidic  Psalter  edited  by  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  ( 7>4*  tarlieit  knowx 

C'/'tit  Psaiter,   Ixindon,  1898)  has  been  generally  noticed.     I   know 

nothing  about  the  text  of  the  Psalter,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 

rtcoid  the  result  of  a  casial  examination  of  the  Sahidic  by  way  of  calling 

tt>e  attention  of  those  vho  arc  interested  in  it.     (1)  It  has  the  additions 

vhich  arc  found  in  Old  Latin  texts,  the  Bohairic,  and  iti  some  patH&tic 

(quotations,  but  not  generally  in  Greek  Psalters  other  than  the  Verona 

uracco-IiHtin   (R)<      E-g.  ■*■!  ovippv^i.v  fit  ror  (iya)r7ri«i  uoft  Mtpair  <i98iXvy- 

taw*  after  xxrvii  31 '  with  R  and  boh.  (but  without  the  further  boh. 
addition  'and  put  nails  into  my  flesh  ') ;  mi  ri  iiriairca  ^  {  =  xlii  2)  after 
irAaSav  xU  lo  with  R,  somc  0.1^,  Amb.,  Aug,,  Cassiod.,  boh. ;  oim  turtr 
Am  Swit  (  =  ziii  3)  after  lii  a  witb  R,  and  some  O.L. ;  J?atJ  Deua  in 
In  t,  with  which  cp.  Domne  DeuK  of  O.I.. ;  ^v^t  after  atrtlicrw  in  Ixxiii  i 
with  R.  some  O.L.,  Amb.,  Aug.,  boh. ;  ojro  fuXou  after  i^nat>,nKttv  xcv  10 
with  R',  Justin,  Tertuil.,  AmbroiiaslT  Aug.,  Leo,  Vig.  Taps.,  Cassiod., 
boh^  &-C.;  cxiii  14/,  15  after  ivvfna^oowrai  In  nxvxiv  17  with  A  R,  some 
O.L.,  Hit.  PrOSp,  Cassiod.,  boh.  ;  n»i  t'^aynydin-i  J&up  •'«  iriVpoi  dcporiffiDv' 
jn  (If  r^  ai«ra  to  n«ot  oinov  after  cxxxv  16.  wilh  R,  some  O.L.,  boh. 
(a)  It  supports  certain  readings  for  which  the  Creek  evidence  is  divided 
or  weak  ;  e.  g.  hitataa\>m,v  for  -<if  in  x  7  ;  ^n\&>  for  Avi'Cw  in  xxvi  j,  and 
i^^n  in  8  ;  it^)nn  iVSixiy^ffui^ui  in  xxxri  sS ;  3pi>^C  for  u^poC  in  xlix 
10;  tWoIt  for  iSoir  in  cxxxvii  5,  and  x*''""  f"'  X'*f^*  ■'^  1-  (j)  What 
seems  more  important,  it  supports,  in  almost  exhaustive  detail,  the 
readings  of  the  contemporary  papyrus  fragments  in  the  British  Musqura 
(pup.  ixxvij  A,  B,  C  ;  Dr.  Sweic's  U),  of  which  an  account  was  given 
by  Tischendorf  in  Men.  sacra  intdita  (nov.  coll.)  IJps.  1S55,  pp.  xxxxiii- 
xicxxviii  Practically  every  point  that  Tischendorf  notices,  which  could 
be  represented  in  another  language  than  Creek,  and  some  which  he 
docs  not  notice,  arc  reproduced  in  the  Sahidic.  E.g.  among  the  more 
notable  variants,  the  Sahidic  supports  r^v  uUoviu'vjy  for  tov  ntrt;™  in  x  4, 

rlti<rTpi<^ov(ot  iniffXnfrtii'  in  yii  4,  ifTannCatt  for  "inKntijuuciKin  XIV  1,  i^"""'"! 
for  aanMir  in  xvii  28,  aurrripiut  fof  fotic  in  XXVi  I,  iipo^i^v  for  tai  i^oti^Ajir 
in  XXlit  7,  0rf<d  for  I6ia  in  xxix  13,  ('0-171100  Im  nrnXaiwA)  for  vrt  iviynfo, 
^W^aiJifiti   in  XXM   3,  •»  TW   ti\ii0u   for   ir  ii  fr>.  in  XXXii   1 7,  flX'|8d»^o.v  for 

c0f«Si4MDii^<»  and  irwr^ii  fur  oainip'ii  in  xxxiv  3  ;    among  less  marked 

mrtantS^  *ar^pTiva  for  i»TD(iTi<rai  in  xvi  5,  GaVfMaraiatw  for  Sat/ttatrroicav  in  7, 
iftwX^vfiiTta  for  ttri^tfflp)  in  14,  irttffiii'ii  for  vniiuira  in  XXiv  ^f  dirTBttoivffu 
for  orrowoBtfloHrU'  in  XXX  24,  naaai  ai  &vv.  for  wavB  $  9uK  in  XXxil  6,  iunrti- 
titm  for  8ui0i(9af'i  in  10,  nv  lAti*  for  dSiv  in  13,  and  ii^uaait  for  ii^aB>- 

*  All  my  references  ore  to  Or.  Swelo's  nuiiil>«ring  of  the  ver»u. 
T  a 
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iM«  in  xxxiti  4  ;  amiiliGed  readings,  e.  g.  pwrn  tu  before  ry  btf^  in  xri  ;. 
ttifyit^viuu  itdrra  to  6avfiaaia  irov  aftCr  xxi  1 7,  rarrur  before  rwv  i0<mv  !□  39, 
wA^i^  roC  iXiovt  for  nM>t  in  xxiv  7,  roie  ini«nC»«ie  fi«  for  KoxoZwrat  in  XJm 

I,r4>  JM^auTau  foT  fidi^r  in  xsviil  9,^  befOTC  AraAqfrfFfw  in  SXX  I3,<nt«v 
ftfter  ivvatu*  in  xxxii  1 6,  and  inirrtt  bcfoR:  ol  (fjrwmt  in  xxxit  4  ;  Toriuits 
in  the  order  of  words,  e.  g.  '^v  <^.  fiov  ewi  pv^.  in  xxi  ai,  ivmrit  aol 
tparaiSi  in  xxiii  S,  and  i  <rai>(  fiov  iriSaktr  in  xxvii  7.  It  would  seem 
tberclbrc  that  the  Sahidir  reprcscnis  the  complete  Greek  text  of  which 

U  contains  fragments.  (4)  The  Titles  are  noticeable ;  see  e.g.  ii, 
xxxiii,  lix,  Ixtv,  Ixx,  Ixxx,  cxiit,  cxxxv. 

F.   E.    BRtr.HTMAN. 

ON  EARLY  INSERTIONS  IN  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF 
ST.  CYPRIAN'S  TESTlMONiA. 

AM0T4C  A  number  of  more  or  less  doubtful  passages  whose  claim  to 
a  place  in  tlie  text  of  St,  Cyprian's  Ttitimonia  will  have  to  be  weighed 
by  future  edttons,  a  K^^up  of  three  pieces  in  the  third  Book  stands 
first  in  order  of  importance : — 

{i)  In  Taf.  iii  zo  '  Item  in  Deuieronomio  . .  .  nominia  mei '  (p.  134, 
15  ...  p.  138,  31  in  Hartel's  edition); 

(3)  In  Ttsi.  iii  39  '  Item   in  Baruch 
J-14); 

(3)  In  Ttst,  iii  59  'Item  in  Hieremia 
p.  163,  36). 

These  pieces  were  first  printed  by  Baluze,  who  found  them  in  two 
MSS,  his  '  codex  [Andegavcnsis]  S.  Albini,'  and  his  '  codex  Atrcbatensis 
S.  Eltgii'.'  Of  Harters  MSS  the  'codex  Wirceburgensis '  (W)  is  the 
only  one  which  has  them.  Their  common  history,  and  certain  internal 
affinities,  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  three  inscniona  were 
made  by  one  and  the  same  hand. 

The  following  passages  of  Scripture  are  quoted  in  the  insertions  : — 


adibiles  alieoo'  (p.  143, 
.  osoendet'  (p.   t6i,  S  . . . 


\ 


Deul.  iv  10 

Isfl.  xlvi  I,  2,  5-7 

Jer.  ii  12,  13,  19,  20,  27 

„    X  2-5v  9,  II  C=  X  a-ii  in  LXX) 

„    xxxi  31-34,  37 

„    xxxii  37-41 

„    U  15-18  (=  xxviii  15-18  in  LXX) 


Tett.  iii  20,  p.  134,  15. 

,.  59,  p.  i6a,  9. 

„  59,  p.  161,  tg. 

..  59.  P-  "6>.  8. 

»  20,  p-  »34.  >8. 

»  =(\P-  >35i  "• 

„  59,  p.  163.  19. 


'  Cf.  Batu^c'a  notes  on  Tat.  iii  jo  and  Tti,t.  iii  19.  He  docs  not  aAmc  hit 
authoriiics  for  ihc  intcrpoUiiciB  in  TVxC  iii  59,  but  the  '  codex  S.  AJbini,'  which  b 
now  in  the  municiFMil  iihrary  of  Angers  (MS  1 40),  conUim  th«  pi«c«.  I  hAvc  not 
yet  succeeded  in  fiading  any  trace  of  the  ■  codci  S,  Eligii,' 
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'  Item  in  Banich  . . .'  (from  an  unknown  work)  list,  iii  39,  p.  143,  3. 


Dan.  iii  37-42 

I) 

ao,  p.  136,  18. 

„    vi  33-37 

ti 

«o,  p.  137,  2. 

„    xiii  1-3 

n 

ao,p.  136,  15. 

Micah  vi  6-^ 

n 

30,  p.  137,  16. 

„     vii  14-18 

11 

30.  p- 137.  *S- 

Nahum  i  5-7 

II 

ao,  p.  138,  9, 

Hab.  iii  3  (in  W  and  the  Quirinian 

fragment) 

» 

'Oi  P-  137,  84- 

Haggai  i  13 

II 

ao,  p.  138,  15. 

Mai.  ii  5 

It 

ao,  p.  138,  19. 

Apoc.  ix  13-ai 

» 

59.  P-  163.  2- 

„     xi  16-1S 

■1 

20,  p.  135,  20. 

„      liv  6,  7 

l> 

ao,  p.  136,  1. 

„      xiv9-ii 

t» 

59.  P-  »63.  »*■ 

„        XV  2-4 

II 

ao,  p.  136,6. 

The  three  additional  pieces,  taken  together,  are  equivalent  to  some 
seven  pages  of  Hartel's  text ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
the  verses  quoted  in  them  constitute  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  verses  quoted  in  St.  Cyprian's  writings.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  unique  importance  of  St.  Cyprian's  citations  from  Scripture,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  or  no  the  additional 
citations  rest  on  his  authority  or  even  are  taken  from  the  version  which 
he  used. 

I  begin  with  the  external  evidence. 

1.  A  great  part  of  the  additional  piece  in  Test,  iii  20  occurs  in 
the  fifth-century  fragment  discovered  in  1894  by  Dr.  Mercati  in  the 
Quirinian  Library  at  Brescia  '.  The  MS  in  its  complete  state  certainly 
had  the  whole  of  this  addition,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that,  like 
the  closely  related  W  and  the  *  codex  S.  Albini '  or  Angers  MS,  it  con- 
tained the  others  also.  The  additions,  therefore,  were  made  before  the 
end  of  the  fifUi  century. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foct  that  these  additions  have  only  been 
found  in  four  MSS  (if  the  Quirinian  may  be  included)  proves  con- 
clusively that  they  were  not  in  the  Testimoma  as  originally  put  in 
circulation  by  St.  Cyprian ;  for  had  that  been  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  their  removal  from  the  main  stream  of  transmission. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  intrinsically  unreasonable  in  the  supposition 
that  St.  Cyprian  made  these  insertions  in  a  late  copy,  when  the  work 
bad  already  passed  by  multiplication  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  control. 

'  The  text  of  th«  fragment  is  printed  tnd  critically  examined  bjr  Hercati  in  bis 
important  work  Bt  attum  tntooi  nuadi ptr  l»  eritica  tUI  ttato  tk  S.  Cipritmo,  pp.  i  f., 
44  f.    All  my  subseqaent  reTcrcDces  to  Hercati  will  be  to  tbia  volume. 
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so  much  as  an  appearance  of  significance  in  this  connexion,  and  even 
this  after  all  tells  us  nothing.  Mercati,  indeed,  seems  to  ihinic  that 
the  quotation  of  this  passage  as  Scripture  justilica  or  at  least  suggests 
the  conclusion  that  the  insertions  were  made  at  an  early  date,  i.e.  not 
later  than  the  fourth  century.  'Conrociamo  bene  il  canone  biblico 
dcUa  Cbicsa  Africana  alia  line  del  sccolo  iv'.'  But  the  argument 
condensed  in  these  words  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  Our  knowledge  of 
(he  Biblical  Canon  of  the  African  Church  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  rests  mainly  on  the  list  of  the  sacred  hoolcs  drawn  up  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (39T)'  I"  that  list  Baruch  is  not  mentioned  nt 
all:  no  one  doubts  that  il  was  included  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah, 
but  at  least  no  indication  is  given  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of 
tiie  Barucb  literature  was  accepted.  Modem  discoveries  are  showing 
bow  varied  that  literature  was',  and  if  the  quotations  of  the  African 
&thei»  prove  the  wide  circulation  and  geneial  acceptance  of  atl  that 
ROW  stands  under  the  name  of  Baruch  in  the  Vulgate,  there  is  nothing 
which  renders  improbable  the  supposition  thai  other  writings  attri- 
buted to  Baruch  had  some  (more  limited)  circulation  even  among  ihc 
orthodox.  Wc  may  go  further  and  auy  that  even  if  the  book  from  which 
the  quotation  in  Ttst.  iii  39  is  made  had  been  expressly  excluded  from 
the  Canon  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  we  should  not  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  choosing  lM:twcen  the  alternatives  of  assigning  an 
early  date  for  these  insertions  or  of  attributing  them  to  a  non-Catholic 
interpolator.  It  would  betoken  a  failure  to  make  sufHcicnt  allowance 
for  the  uncertainties  of  human  conduct,  were  we  to  argue  too  con- 
fidently from  a  conciiiar  pronouncement,  however  precise,  to  the  action 
of   individual    wriier^,    however   urthodux.     St.   Augustine    himself  is 

plaoatioD,  il  lomewhat  mlslcadinit.  We  simply  io  net  know  the  exact  title 
of  the  book  rrom  wblcb  iite  pussayie  Is  taken.  Tti«  pusa^  does  not  occur  in  the 
S/riae  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  discovered  and  edited  by  Ceriani  (eSji),  oot  In  the 
Greek  Apocalypac  uf  Baruch.  diacovercd  by  Dvm  Outlcr  ia  Cod.  Mua.  Brit.  Add. 
■0.07^  and  edited  by  Mr.  M.  R.  }aaics  in  Tucts  and  Studiis  (vol.  v,  no.  I,  1897). 
Tb«  Gt*clc  Apofjljpse,  whose  discovery  has  escaped  Hercatt  <cf.  p.  3,  n.  i  '  L' 
ipocalisse  in  f^eco  non  si  conserva  piii').  provci  lo  b«  a  di&tinct  work  (rum  the 
Syruc,  and  Ulc  pasMgc  quoted  in  (lie  TtxHttto'tia  M«nia  to  be  nearer  in  thought  to 
Ihc  Syrioc  than  10  the  Greek.  Ur.  K.  K.  Cliarlca,  in  the  introductiun  lo  hia  trana- 
lation  of  the  Syriai:  Apocalypse  (,p.  xix),  K'^cs  so  far  ut  to  say  thai  the  book 
from  which  th«  quoMiion  wse  taken  ■  ia  clearly  based  an  ^Ihc  Syriac)  Apo. 
caly{M«')  but  i.if  llirre  be  any  direct  connexion)  it  •H.-ema  more  lilicly  that  the 
paaaage»  from  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  which  bo  co-ordinates  with  tlic  quotation  in 
T*3i.  ill  39,  are  a  '  worktng  up '  of  the  idcaa  cuntaiiictl  in  the  latter.  The  restraint 
aDd  solidiiy  which  characleriie  the  quoUtiou  in  T$sl.  iii  19  cause  it  to  have  a 
gnstcr  reiemblance  lo  the  prophetic  style  cfO.  T.  thu  to  the  exagferatcd  language 
of  tbc  Utcr  Apocalypse*. 

•  Mercati.  p.  4. 

■  Ct  James  in  TtisU  and  SttuiUi,  vol.  v,  no.  i,  p.  liii  f. 
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found  to  quote  as  Scripture,  parallel  with  a  citation  ^tn  the  thiro 
Gospel,  a  passage  which  has  not  u  yet  been  discovered  in  any  vtraor* 
of  any  canonical  boofc ', 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  our  chief  hope  of  getting  light  as  to  the  ongir^ 
of  these  inscttiuns  is  lo  test  the  character  of  the  version  from  which"^ 
the  possagea  are  taken.  Mcrcsti  states  this  vtth  excellent  clearness '^mA 
and  ends  his  examination,  not  indeed  by  definitely  adcnovledgin^^ 
the  genuineness  oC  the  disputed  pieces  (it  would  be  obviously  iis- — i 
possible  to  prove  the  genuineness  by  this  method  alone),  but  by  ^ 
eipressing  his  lielief  that  the  qualities  of  the  Scripture  version  used 
in  them  are  quite  in  keeping  with  Cyprianic  authorship,  or  at  least 
imply  an  African  and  very  ancient  origin'. 

But  Mercati  only  discusses  the  Old  Testament  quotations,  and  con- 
fines himself  for  the  most  port  to  those  which  occur  in  the  Qutrinian 
fragnient.  By  enlarging  the  range  of  inquiry,  it  is  possible,  I  think, 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  insertions  were  not  made  by  SL  Cyprian, 
and  that  the  ciiatiutis  contained  in  them  cannot  safely  be  considered 
lo  rcprescni  the  old  African  vcraion  as  he  knew  and  used  it. 

1.  Of  the  five  passages  from  the  Apocalypse  which  occur  in  these 
insertions,  two  (Apoc.  xiv  6,  7;  Apoc.  xiv  9-1 1)  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  St  Cyprian's  writings  ;  and  fortunately  one  of  the  passages 
occurs  in  the  addition  to  Test,  iii  ao,  and  the  other  in  the  addition 
to  Test,  iii  59,  so  that  for  the  Apocalypse  we  have  a  direct  standard 
of  comparison  in  each  of  the  long  insertions.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  Apoc.  xiv  6,  7  as  given  in  Uie  addition  to  Test,  iii  so,  and  in 
Ad Forlunai.  3.  In  all  the  passages  cited  for  comparison,  I  adhere  to 
Hartel's  text,  even  where  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong ;  his  symbols  are 
also  used  in  the  critical  notes. 


Apoc.  xiv  6,  ;. 

Ad  Fortunat.  1,  p.  323,  3,  Tnt.  iii  20  (insertion),  p.  136, 


A 


)         Et  uidi  alium  angclum 

uolantcm  medio '  caclo, 

habcntcni  cuangchum  .-ictemum 

ul  atinuntiarct 

super  tciiam 

per*  omncs  nationes  ct  Iribus 

'  in  medio  WMf. 
*  et  super  V. 


I         £t  uidi  alium  angelum 

uolantcm  medio  caelo', 

habentem  euangclium  pcrenne, 

euangcKzare 

scdcntibus  super  tcrram 

ct  in  omncs  nationes  ct  tribus 

'  per  mcdiam  (•tlum  v. 


>  Rmtrr.  m  P».  cii  i  1 )  :  '  Mendims  te  quaent,  iuahim  tu  quapre.  Dc  alia  enns 
dicEuin  est,  Onmi pfitnH  It  i/a  (Lc.  vi  30) :  el  dc  alio  dictum  ot,  Driudrt  tUttHOtjium 
in  maiiM  tun,  iont<  inutniaa  insiMtH.  mi  Mtit  tradms.'  Cf.  al-ao  £iiarT.  m  Pa.  an 
(Sent).  3)  i  10,  and  Enun.  in  Pl.  citvi  {  17.  '  p.  61,  '  p.  64  L 
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Ai  Forhtnet.  s,  p.  353,  3. 

ei  linguas  et  populos ', 

dicCDtem  uocc  magna, 

Metuite  potius  Deum ' 

et  date  illi  claritatem, 

quoniam  ucnit 

bora  iudtcii  eiits, 

et  adoraie  eum  qui  fecit 

caeliun  ct  tcmun  ct*  marc 

et  omnia  quae  in  cis  sunt. 

el  populo*]  om.  W>, 
dnn  M,  dai  R. 
ct]  am.  B, 


Test,  iii  so  (insertion),  p.  136,  i. 

et  linguAA  ei  populos, 

7       diccntem  uoce '  magna, 

Timete  Deum 

ct  date  ci  honorem, 

quoniam  ucnit 

hora  iudidi  eius, 

ct  adoralc  eum  qui  fecit 

caelum  ct  tcrram  ct  mare 

et  fonles  aquarum. 

'  dieeas  In  neee  W. 


The  other  passage,  Apoc.  xiv  9-11,  is  quoted  three  limes  by  St. 

'i^prian  in  undisputed  places.     The  close  agreement  of  these  among 

'*~*«mselvcs  and  their  striking  divergence  from  the  text  of  the  same 

I^*"^*  sgage  in  Test,  iii  59  (addit.)  appear  at  once  when  the  quotations  arc 

^i-aced  side  !))■  side : — 

Apoc,  xiv  g-ir, 

^A  J8,  7.  \^.  563,  6'    ^A  6}.  'r  P-  7*»i  '7-   ^fflL    iJI    59    tin«er- 


'  Fartttttal.  j,  p. 


<j  Si  quis  adorac' 

bcitum  ct 

i  magi  n cm  etus 

«t  acripit ' 

nolam 
in  froBte  luu 
et  in  manu, 


lion),  p.  163,11. 
9  £t  tortius  luigetiia 

MCUttie  Ml  CM 

dicam 

in  uocc  (mgna, 

SI  quis  adorst 

betdam  e( 

simuUcmm  c>u», 

c(  ncccplt 

iascriptioncin 

In  UoDKe  sua 

aut  super  ma- 

num  buaol, 

10     is'  bibct' 

dc  uino  intc  eiui 
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314.  ■«- 

II     et  ruiQui 

de  tonnetitn  eorum 

[it  ueciUa 

sacculontm 

uceiidct ' ; 

nee  lubebunt 

requiem 

die«l  noclc 

qulcumiiie  ■donni 

battUm 

«l  imafinem  eitu. 

*  aacendit  R,  u- 
ccndet  in  a.  ■.  B. 


£>.  58,  7.  p.  663.  5.  ^.65,  I,  p.  7»,  17.  T«M,   iii   $9    (!"«■■ 

tion),  p.  163. 11. 

1 1     cl  funiu  1 1     ct  (umu* 

de  tonneRlia  «onim  tanMcatonun ' 

in  ue<->il>  in  s>eeuU 

a»ec  u  lonua  sa«culoru  m 

tactoAei ' ;  ascccidet ' ; 

ncc  hibebunt  n«c  habciMiiit 

nquiefs  r«^ieai 

die  ac  nocte  die  ct  iiocle 

quiramquc  adoral  qui  adonuii 

bettiam  bcstiaoi 

et  inufinem  rlus.  ei  imapnem  «iui. 


II     ct  futniu 

toraentotvB  coraa 

in  MKcula 


'  uccndctinsj.  Po.       '  tormcnLoP.tlc  tor-        '  asccodll  W. 
raeniis  «onm  CRv. 
■  a»c«nd«ttnB.>.P. 
uccadcDt  L  Q. 

The  evidence  of  the  Cji^rianic  MSS  for  the  text  of  these  dtatioos 
as  found  in  Ad  Fitrltttial.  2  and  3  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
sgrcement  of  I'irmicus  Maternus,  who  appropriates  from  i>l.  C)'pruo 
all  the  citations  which  occur  in  these  chapters  of  Ad  J'ortunaHim* . 
There  is  then  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  text  of  these  passages  as 
Ihej-  stood  in  St.  Cyprian's  version.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  mistake 
the  significance  of  the  differences  which  exist  beiwetn  the  Cyprianic 
form  and  the  form  found  in  the  insertions.  St.  Cyprian's  exactness  in 
quoting  Scripture  is  attested  by  his  consistency ;  and  if  bis  consistency 
has  be*n  somewhat  obscured  in  the  past  generation  by  the  unfonunate 
preference  which  Hartel  gave  to  the  altered  text  of  A  in  the  7is/iimtxia, 
it  is  now  loo  fully  recognised  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  In  the  coune 
of  the  twenty-eight  verses  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  from  the  Apocalypse 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  there  is  in  fact  only  one  place'  in  which 
the  evidence  of  the  MSS  requires  us  to  accept  notably  difTercat 
readings  in  parallel  passages. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  remaining  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse  (ix 
i3-'ii*i  16-18,  XV  2-4)  we  cannot  directly  confront  the  intcrpobtor  with 
St  Cyprian,  but  it  is  possible  to  test  the  passages  by  an  indirect  method. 

Primojius,  in  htii  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  stales  lliai  Tyconius 
the  Donatist  (from  whose  work  he  borrowed  much  of  his  iruterial) 
commented  upon  a  difTerent  version  from  that  which  he  used  himself', 

'  Pt  Errprt  Pro/.  Rrlig.  t.  »8. 

*  In  Apoc.  zix  i.t  lite  reading '  acroio  dei '  is  roiint]  in  Test,  ii  3,  wbilc  in  Test. 
li  30  III*  reading  11  'ueAum  del."  In  Act  Foriitnal.  l:  Kartc!  reads  'in  contpectu 
honoria  dei'  in  Apoc.  vtl  15,  rollavnnf  S  against  WK  t-,  which  have  'in  c<u). 
apectu  thrani  dci.'  Thia  latter  ii  Hartcl'a  reading  in  the  parallel  poaoage  (Toi. 
iii  16)  where  B  has  ycl  another  variant  '  ante  icdcia.'  '  In  conspectu  throni  dci  * 
■ppeara  to  be  the  true  reading  In  both  passages.         *  Cr.  Primasiiu  on  Apoc  Ix  16. 


1 


w. 
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Dr.  Haussleiter  some  yean  ago  empbaHizetl  the  importance  of  putting 
togetbcr,  from  Pnmasius,  Pscudo-Augu&tinc,  Deatus,  and  other  vritcrs 
who  ha^-e  u«d  Tyconius,  such  portions  of  his  version  as  could  be  identi- 
fied '.  Since  that  time  Oom  AnicIIi,  of  Muntc  Canino,  has  printed  from 
a  Turin  MS '  considerable  ()ortions  of  a  commentary  on  the  Apocidypsc, 
which  he  believes  to  be  that  of  I'ycontiis  himself.  If  this  identification 
b  not  free  from  difficulties,  at  least  the  fragments  conuin  much  of 
Tyconius's  matter,  and  from  them,  together  with  the  other  araiUbie 
•ources,  especially  Bcatus,  it  is  possible  lo  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
ibe  version  upon  which  the  commentary  was  based.  Thus  we  have  two 
types  of  Apocalyptic  text,  one  icprcsenied  by  Pnmaiiiiu,  liie  other  by 
Tjrconitis.  Using  tbcse  as  sundards  of  comparison,  we  find  that  while 
ibe  undoubted  Cyprianic  citatioiis  ngiee  closely  with  the  version  of 
Frimastus,  the  ciutions  conuincd  in  the  insertions  approximate  ntber 
to  the  type  of  text  used  by  Tyconius. 

We  may,  then,  regard  it  as  cenain  that  the  Apocal>-pttc  citations  in 
ihc  inserted  pieces  arc  not  taken  from  St.  Cyprian's  version.  It  is  curious 
that  Mercati,  who  alludes  to  this  fact  at  the  beginning  of  his  book*, 
leaves  it  entirely  out  of  consideration  when  tie  comes  to  discuss  the 
iRScrtion(s)  more  at  length  in  Appendix  A.  And  yet  if  the  non- 
Cyprianic  chajactci  of  the  Apocalyptic  citations  be  admitted,  and  if  it 
be  admitted  that  all  the  insertions  were  made  by  one  hand,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  St.  Cyprian  had  nothing  tu  do  with  any 
oTthcca 

2.  But  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  version  of  the  Prophets  used 
by  the  interpolator,  though  doubtless  related  to  that  used  by  St. 
Cyprian,  ma  by  nu  means  identical  with  it.  It  is  the  more  important 
to  inquire  into  this  point,  because  Mercati  has  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  two  versions  *. 

Here  a^Jn  we  have  oppcrtunities  of  direct  comparison, 

Jer.  ii.  13  is  a  convenient  starting-point,  as  it  is  quoted  no  less  than 

rec  times  by  St.  Cyprian,  as  well  as  in  the  interpolation  in  Test,  iii  59. 


*  Forttiuingm  aur  GtttJnMt  du  tmtttHomtHtlkkm  KoMotu  tv,  ed.  Haiiiuleiter 
nd  Zahn,  pp.  7J,  jB,  «nil  nn  ■rticle  in  the  ZtUsdirift  fiir  biwchlich*  WUsnut^afl, 
1M6,  pp.  >){r-)57'  I  «iii  not  sure  that  it  u  safe  to  oaaume,  sb  Dr.  Hatualeitcr  does 
{ForiiiMngtn,  pp.  69atul  77),  (Iwt  ^1  the  «ltcnwUvc  rciidcriiiKB  wliicb  Pri(na»iiut 
mcBtwas  »re  ukcn  from  tbc  venion  uimI  by  Tyconlui. 

*  Cod.TturuLeQsis>'.  tv.i(oliin  BDb<icn3isn.6>).  The  USoontains  the  commeRts 
OB  ApOC.  it  18 — iv  I,  vii  16  — xii  6.  These  arc  printed  la  the  Sfiidhgittm  Coimtmtt, 
T.  iii  (1897).  H«lio,  in  his  recent  Tyctt-tHa-StuJun,  pp.  vi,  vu,  14,  15,  lioldi  thai 
in  tbne  frmgnienu  Ihe  mailer  of  TyconiuHhas  been  much  mudificd.  and  thai  BcMui 
■•Mill  our  chicfauihority  for  the  Commcntitry  in  its  uri);iiial  farm.  WiUi  this  view 
Prot  B«Bssct  appcan  to  agree. 

•p-3. 
«p.6j. 


sibt  lacoB 

deiHttn' 

qui  non  potmint 

Bquam 


TmC  in  59  (inaer- 
ttoa>,p.  161,  JA 

DereUquemal  mc 
foatem  aquae 

niuac 

M  f ode rant* 

sibt  Ucua 

cootritm' 

qoi  non  potcnor 

afltiuB 

cofiuttcfd 


'  uiUcWGV, 
uiuae  R  H. 


*  uitacV. 

•  et]  em.  A. 


*  dTodenut  V. 
■  deiriUM  V. 


'  nitae  C  (>  L  P  V, 
niuae  (*  R  in  f«, 
uiuae  gratis  Q.  *  am.  A. 

This  pEtiisagc  is  not  without  textual  diHScully  :  it  would  be  a  bmiliar 
one  to  sciibes.  and  the  diffeience  in  external  form  between  '  uitae ' 
nnd  'uiiue"  is  so  slight  thai  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  confusion 
between  the  two  wonls  in  all  the  genuine  places ;  but  it  is  fairly  dear 
that  'uiUtc'  was  the  Cyprianic  reading,  and  that  V  is  right  in  giving  it 
in  Tat,  13;  it  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  Wurzburg  MS  itself  has 
'  uitae '  in  Dt  Unit.  1 1,  where  M  in  Hartcl's  note  is  a  misprint  for  W, 
But  the  test-word  is  'cuntinere.'  lliut  word  {which  is  the  Vulgate 
reading)  was  used  in  Africa  before  St.  Cyprian's  time  in  (Tert.)  Adv. 
Tud.  13,  and  after  it  by  Optaius  (iv  9),  but  it  is  not  the  word  of  St 
Cyprian's  version. 

The  next  passage  is  Jer.  x  3  :  — 

Test,  iti  34,  p.  146,  ao. 
Hacc  dicit  Uominus,  Secundum 
uias'  gentium*  ne  ambtilaticricis '. 

'  uiatn  H  B  b. 

*  ^uliliuin  L  H  t>. 

■  abictitis  B. 


Tist.  ill  S9  (insertion),  p.  i6i,  8, 

Haec  dicit  Dominus,  Secundum 
uias  gentium  nolite  incedcre. 


•I 


Even  in  this  short  verse  there  is  a  cheuracteristic  difference  of  trans- 
lation, a  difleience  lying  Jieyond  the  ordinary  accidents  of  textual 
transmission. 

I'he  above  passages  (occurring  in  T<sL  iii  59)  are  not  noticed  by 
Mercati :  to  the  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxt,  which  ha.s  a  special  interest 
for  him  as  occurring  in  the  Quirinian  fragment  [Test,  iii  jo),  he  gives 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Before  exaniinitig  it,  it  will  be  well  to  state 
how  far  we  have  material  for  comjiarison.     The  continuous  passage 

'  Tli«  two  wordi,  of  course,  correspond  ta  divergent  rcadioo  i"  ^^  LXX, 
fi  K*  luvc  (fanit  fwqi,  wtiile  tt*^  A  Q  have  Cfturof  Currvi. 


,  where   1 


NOTES 
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xxxt  31-34  ('Eccc  dies  ueniunt  ....  memor  amplim')  forms 

of  the  long  insertion  in  T^it.  m  30.     The  same  passage  is  found 

Tkf /.  t  II,  but  there  only  the  nm  part(<Ecce  dies  uentum  .  .  .  .  de 

Aeg>-pti'  =  MJ.  31,  32  a)  is  common  to  all  th«  MSS;  the  rest  is 

lilted  b)f  a//  Hartel's  MSS  (W  does  not  contain  Test,  i  1-15),  and  is 

ited  by  him  in  square  brackets,  apparently  from  the  text  of  prvrious 

jrs.    It  is  not  my  purpose  lo  discuss  the  genuineness  of  the  addition 

TijA  i  It,  which  belong  as  I  shall  show  presently,  to  a  dilfcient 

I  of  insertions  from  those  which  form  the  subject  of  this  note.     It 

Ik  sufficient  to  point  out  that  when  Mcrcsti,  in   defence  of  the 

BgCi  urges  the  a  prieri  improbability  that  St.  Cyprian  would  have 

skcn  olT  his  quotation  at  the  words  '  de  terra  Acgypti,'  he  forgets  that 

rertullian  who  twice  quotes  the  pusage  in  his  work  against  Maicion 

ao,  iv  i) '  on  both  ctccasiuns  stops  at  this  place,  and  that  three  times 

least  St  Augustine  docs  the  same*. 

In  view  of  the  strong  presumption  which  is  raised  against  the 
'genuineness  of  the  addition  in  Test.  1  1 1  by  the  fact  of  its  absence 
from  the  best  MSS,  I  will  compare  only  the  generally  attested  part  of 
the  passage  in  Test,  i  1 1  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  intcrpotation 
^in  Test,  iii  20. 

^k  JCT.  xxxi  3>-3>- 

^H  TVi".  i  II,  p.  46,  19.  71j/.  iii  zo  (insertion),  p.  1 34,  iS. 

^^     Ecce  dies  ueniunt ',  didt  I>omi-         Ecce  die*  iientunt,  dicit  Domi- 


nus,  et  consummabo  in  domum ' 
Israel  et  in  domum  *  luda  testi- 
mentum  nouum,  non  secundum 
lestamenlum  quod  disposucram 
patribu^  eorum  in  die  cum  ad- 
prehendt  manum  illorum  educere 
illos  *  de  tena  Aegypli. 

'  super  damum  ■>. 
*  in  donio  c 
'  eosK 


nns,  ct  consiimniabo  donnui '  Israel 
et  domui '  luda  testamcntum 
nouum,  non  secundum  testsmen- 
turn  quod  disposui  patrtbus  eorum 
in '  die  qua  adprehendi  inanus 
eorum  ut  educerem  eos  *  de  terra 
AegTpti 

'  ueniunt  o  amienl  K. 

*  iftavim  L  M  B. 

*  dooiuin  U  B, 

*  toONLB. 

*  tMOMH.  V. 

If  the  two  presentments  of  the  passage  have  a  common  background. 
there  are  greater  diffcfcnccs  than  we  should  cKpect  to  find  in  an  author 
who  quotes  so  carefuUf  as  St.  Cyprian.     Mercati  aclcnowledges  the 

'  The  ciutioB  in  /fdlf,  Imd.  3  also  Icnntnatca  u  iliM  point, 

*  S*Tm,  JIT  I  ;  Op.  tmptrf.  amtr.  ltd.  lib.  j,  cap,  8^  ;  Di  G**tu  Pttagii  f  14. 
In  tfae  two  lalt«r  plann  the  text  agTces  prtvtsely  with  iliat  oi  Hiriel  in  Tnl.  i  1 1 
except  Ihat  Si.  Aug.  h«i  '  nunum '  instead  of  >  manu*.'  In  Eif  Sfiir.  tt  Lit.  (  ^ 
St.  Aug.  quota  U)  the  end  of  ver.  34,  and  with  «  diircrcM  text. 
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differCDcca,  but,  taking  the  bull  by  the  honu,  maintains  that  the 
CypruQic  v«nion  is  better  preserved  in  the  interpolation  than  in  the 
undispated  pMsage. 

As  to  the  first  variant,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Hartcl's  reading  (id 
Tti/.  ill)'  domui  ....  domui '  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  but  tl 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  there  is,  as  fir  as  1  can  sec,  no  rcasoa 
whatever  Tor  sui)pO!.ing  that  the  alternative  reading  'domum  .  .  .  ■ 
domum' (I,  apparently  has' domum  ....  domui ')  is  a  mutilated  rdk 
of  the  reading  '  in  domum  ....  in  domum,'  which  is  found  in  the 
interpolation  in  Test,  iii  to,  and,  I  believe^  nowhere  else.  Yet  Mercaii 
states  this  at  a  fact. 

In  like  manner  he  doubts  whether  'in  die  qua'  can  compete  with 
'in  die  cum,'  'che  nelbi  sicssa  raiitii  e  forse  volgarill  della  sua  fonaa 
porta  r  impronta  della  genuinit&.'  And  yet  *  in  die  qua '  is  found  in  all 
the  MSS  of  St.  Cypiian  in  Tejf,  i  ii  as  well  as  in  Lactantius  (Imstt.  iv 
3o)  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  quotation  from  the  Tittimonia. 

Finally  Mercati  tells  at  that  Qutr.  and  W  in  the  interpolation  {Hit 
ill  3o)  are  '  piii  integri,'  i.e.  presumably,  have  kept  tht  Cyfiriank  tixt 
belter  than  all  the  MSS,  even  the  best,  in  Test  \  ii.  *dove  "  educere 
illos"  fa  mutato  nella  lerione  della  VolgaU  "ut  cduccrem  eos.'"  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  llial  the  reading  of  the  MSS  is  incorrect,  or 
that  the  final  infinitive  is  specially  chaTscteristic  of  St  Cyprian's  version ; 
on  the  contiaty,  in  Apoc.  xiv  6  it  is  the  interpolator  (p.  136,  s)  who 
has  the  final  infinitive  *  cuangelizare  '  while  .St.  Cyprian  has  '  ut  adnun- 
tiaiet'(P-  3*3.  4)- 

Thus  in  the  case  of  ihc  Prophets,  as  well  as  of  the  Apocalypse, 
wherever  wc  are  able  to  place  the  text  of  the  interpolations  side  by  side 
with  an  undoubtedly  genuine  citation  of  the  same  passage ',  we  find 
discrepancies  which  point  to  a  diifercnce  of  origin. 

For  the  remaining  citations  firom  the  Prophets  the  only  available  test 
is  that  of  characteristic  renderings.  The  test  is  a  fair  one,  but  it  can 
only  lead  to  reliable  results  when  applied  on  a  large  scale.  A  complete 
analysis  of  the  bnguage  of  these  citations  cannot  be  attempted  here; 
but  since  Mcrcati  (p.  (>3)  mentions  five  characteristic  translations  as 
being  sufHcicnt,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  minor  peculiarities 
not  specified,  to  prove  the  substnnti.i!  identity  of  the  version  of  the 
prophets  used  by  the  inlcrpolaiot  with  that  used  by  St.  Cyprian,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  examine  all  the  places  in  the  Cyprianic  quota- 
tions firom  the  prophets  in  which  translations  of  the  five  Greek  words 

■  HaL.  ij  g,  which  i>ccur»  in  tli«  inlf  rpolation  in  T*al.  iii  lO,  is  aUs  quoted  in 
7W>  ii  5,  uid  wllb  «n]y  one  sIIkIiI  vuriatioo,  bui  ihc  cluiion  la  oialtted  In  Tml, 
ii  5  in  LBV  Bcncv,  and  maniy  other  USS,  and  therefore  lies  uuiier  ^siBp<rii>n 
of  being;  a  post^Cjrpriaiuc  addition  in  that  pUce  bIul 
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:ified  bjr  him  occur,  I  gn*e  the  results: — (i)  irp«>T^faM(trftnglMed 
'primitiva,'  p.  137,  19)  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX  of  any  (crther) 
;irianic  quotation  from  the  jirophets.  (3)  /triTiA'toi  (tronsLaled  by 
^•upcq>oncrc,'  p.  138,  4)  occurs  in  one  other  place  (p.  78,  3$),  artd 
the  rendering  is  'tmponere  . . .  super.'  (3)  i^tvm  (iranslated  by 
fsublimis,'  p.  137,  17)  occurs  in  one  other  place  (p.  669,  16),  and  there 
Cj-prianic  equivalent  is  '  alussimus.'  It  is  difficult  to  sec  why  this 
>rd  was  included  in  the  list,  as  Mercati  admits  that  St.  Cyprian's 
r  translation  is  '  altissimus.'  ( 4.)  The  translation  of  Xa»t  by  '  plebs ' 
'35i  5  '^^'^  '41  P-  13^)  >9i  Sec.)  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
Cyprian's  version  of  the  propheu.  In  undoubtedly  genuine  quo- 
as  XaJr  is  represented  hy  '  populus '  twcnty-thrcc  times,  by  '  pteba  ' 
times ;  in  doubtful  passages  '  plebs  '  is  found  five  times, '  populus ' 
(5)  The  translation  of  ir  by  '  (juomodo  '  in  the  sense  of  '  sicut ' 
(p-  1381  6)  is  certainly  not  Cyprianic  in  the  [>rDpbct5  :  out  of  some  forty 
cases  in  which  m  in  this  settsc  occurs  in  the  LXX  of  St.  Cyprian's 
quotations  I  have  not  found  one  in  which  the  word  is  represented,  by 
'quomodo.'  Thus  none  of  tbc  five  n^idcrings  can  be  shown  to  be 
characteristic  of  St.  Cyprian's  version  of  the  prophets ;  and  some  of 
them  go  to  strengthen  the  argument  against  a  Cypnanic  origin  of  the 
insertions. 

3.  The  witness  of  the  formulae  of  citation  tells  in  the  same  direction. 
Mercati  recognises  the  significance  of  slight  differences  in  these  formulae 
M  aScNTding  a  test  of  genuineness,  but  be  seems  to  think  that  the  W 
additions  have  nothii^;  to  fear  from  the  application  of  this  teat, — '  per 
le  formulc  introduttorje  pochi  dubbi  restano '.'  But  here  again  I  am 
compelled  to  differ  from  him.  It  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  accidental 
that  the  foimula  of  quotation  from  the  prophets,  which  is  con- 
sistently used  in  the  interpolations  (eleven  limes  in  all '),  is  diflerent 
from  that  which  (perhaps  with  not  a  single  exception*]  is  regularly 
found  throughout  the  Talimffnia  in  the  best  M&S,  includiag  W.    The 

*  1  do  not  rannt  'In  Bancti '  (TVsf.  iii  39:,  m  that  my  tie  consldend  10 
cUUid  oa  R  diflereal  footing.  In  oae  eM«  out  of  th«  «Ie«en  (p.  134, 17],  BalnM 
has  'Apud  HicrcmiAB,*  but '  In  llicrcnia '  is  supported  by  W  «ii4  tbc  QuLriniaa 

'  All  H«rteli  ButliDfiiie*  appear  in  have  'Id  Owe"  in  Tiff,  iii  i  CP-  "o.  '*).  but 
CVvnthervHanaUus  and  f>U  print  <Apud  Ot**.'  [A  USofSL Cyprian  in  tkelibnuy 
0<  Lord  Crawford  hw  ■  Oc  hoc  >p«>  apiit  Oue.']  WML'  followed  by  Harlel 
have  'In  Daiu'cle'  [-0I  on  p^  iji.  J.  but  there  acsin  the  true  reading  is  thai  of 
A  D  L'  [and  the  Crawford  US]  'In  Macbabcis,'  and  the  citalion,  bcioK  talirii  fmiD 
an  hiatorScal  book,  haa  no  beariny  on  the  pcint  under  consideration.  U  has  the 
prep.  *ln*)D  one  other  pbace  ip-Ht).  3),  and  A  in  aeven  (p.  jj,  11  and  tj;  p-  laii 
I  and  ijt  9^**4*  M  p-^i^i  *^\  P-i^i  ■e}-  ' In '  b alw  foutid  before  the  doubtful 
quotatkin  of  UaL  ti  j  in  T*M.  ii  j. 
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rormula  of  the  interpolator  is  '  In  Htercmia,'  See  ;  that  of  St.  Cyprian  is 
•  Apud  Hieremiam.' 

Thus  xll  tlie  evidence  oonvetgea  irrenstibly  to  the  conclusion  thai 
these  insertions,  though  worthy  of  being  edited  for  the  sake  of  ihdr 
Biblical  t«xt,  are  not  Cyprianic,  and  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  > 
place  in  the  text  of  the  Trslimama. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  clear  up  a  maiter  about  which 
there  appears  to  be  tome  confusion. 

At  the  b^inntiig  of  his  book  Mercati  enumerates  the  additions  to 
Tat.  i  I,  II,  13,  14  as  belonging  to  the  series  characteristic  of  W. 
This  is  an  error.  Test,  i  1-15  are  not  preserved  in  W  at  all,  so  that  mt 
cannot  say  whether  the  pieces  in  question  were  in  that  MS  or  not ;  but 
there  is  direct  evidence  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  series  which 
fonns  the  subject  of  this  note  : — (i)  The  history  of  their  transmission  it 
dilTerent:  though  absent  from  most  of  the  MSS  (from  nil  those  used 
by  Haitel)  they  have  a  much  wider  diffusion  than  the  interpolations  in 
Tett.  iii,  and  found  their  way  very  early  into  the  printed  editions.  (3) 
There  are  considerable  diffcn-nces  between  the  text  of  Jer.  xixi  32-34 
as  given  in  Tctt.  1  11  and  in  Tnt.  iii  20:  in  the  former  place  we  find 
*negl«xi  cos'  and '  dinosce,'  in  the  latter  'neglexi  eoruro'  and  'cognosce'; 
in  T^sf.  i  1 1  the  words  '  «t  in  corda  illorum '  are  omitted ' ;  and  again 
in  Test,  iii  20  W  and  Quir.  agiee  in  the  curious  reading  *  ct  docebant,' 
while  in  i  II  the  ordinary  reading  'ct  non  docchunt'  is  found.  (3) 
Finally  the  form  of  quotation  from  the  prophvii>  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  W  inlcrpotations,  is  not  used  in  the  additions 
lo  Book  i. 

K.  U  RAMSAr. 


ON  THE  DATE  OF  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
PASCHAL  CHRONICLE. 

The  Paschal  Chronicle,  otherwise  called  the  Alcnandrine  or  Con- 
stantinople Chronicle  or  the  Fasti  Siculi,  consists  of  a  tabular  chronology 
with  hiatoiical  notices  extending  from  Adam  to  627  A,u.  The  Olympiads 
and  consular  hsts  are  added  in  the  text,  and  later  on  the  Indictions. 
The  compiler  derives  his  maiter  from  various  sources,  e.g.,  the  Bible^ 
Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  Euscbius,  Idatius  (Hydaitus  in  Mommsen's 
spelling),  Epiphanius,  rseudio-Kallisthcres,  Malalas,  Acts  of  Martyrs. 
Tlie  whole  work,  as  it  is  found  in  the  best  codex,  Vaticanus  Gr,  1941, 
saec.  X,  bears  the  title :    Emrcj^i}  xf^*"*'  ^''  ''"^  'shaft  , .  .  im  ■'  travt  riff 

'  Nercati  prroneously  enuinenttes  Ibis  omission  as  one  of  the  Jraperfcciions  of  W 
in  iii  30.    W  lias  the  words  ibere. 
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T^  ffattAtiat  'HptuAtUnt  »i«v  KwwTugrtwf  roH  aOni  vlou  IvfturiMac  y.  It 
should,  according  to  the  above  title,  extend  to  a.d.  629,  but  in  fact  it  is 
mutilated  and  ceases  at  the  year  617. 

Ducangc,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  (Paris  168S,  ch.  x,  page  riii), 
wrote  thus ; — 

Quoad  ^tur  aetatcm  aiictoria  ChronicJ,  cum  non  unus  cKstiterit  A 

quo  elucubratum  fuerit,  consut  saltern  iltum.  a  quo  ad   Heraclmm 

perductum  est,  non  esse  totius  opens  scriptorcm,  scd  altcrius  qui  in 

uuium   Con^tantii    xvii,  qui   est   Christi   354,  desierit,   continnatorem 

«  interpolatorem.     Id  docemur  praesertim  ex  dociissiini    Holsienil 

obseniatiooibus,  quas  codict  suo  Chronid  Alcxandrini  cdito  subinde 

tflSxcrat,  hiscc  ad  pracdictum  annum  Constantii,  post  hate  uerba  <.'8ii. 

Oyovarov,  adsCTiptis  :  *  Hie  dtsiil  atittar  Chronid  Pasehalii,  ca(tera  mnt 

CaniiHuatorii*      Id    certc    subodoialus    fucrat    uir   admodum    sagax 

Franciscus  Pithocus,  qui  de  hoc  Chronico  uerba  lacicns,  aicbal  illud 

tiideri  scriptum  alttmo  Magni  Conslantini  anno,  Feliciano  ct  Tatiano 

Coss.     Indc  eigo  colligitur  primum  auctorcm  Paschalii  uixissc  circa 

tempora  Constantii,  quibus  adhuc  uigcbant  de  Paschalis  Fcstiuitalis  die 

controueisiae :  quae  cum  recruduissent  sub  Hcraclio,  ut  infra  obserua- 

inus,  ocoLsioncm  altcri  pracbucrinl  Paschalc  istud  ChronJcon  pridem 

Conscriptum,  Scriploris  insistcndo  coinputisticac  rationi,  ad  6ua  usque 

tenipora  perduccndi,  atque  adco  priorcm  banc  editionem  suliinde  inter- 

Poland),  dum  sua  ucl  &licna  intcrmiscct.     Prius  istud  Chronicon  uidit 

Holstcnius,  ct,  quantum  coniiccre  licet,  ex  codicc  MS  qucm,  ut  ex 

"V.C.    Emcrico    Bigotio    didicimus,    Abhas    de    Farina   Siculus   Rcgi 

C^tholico   ab   Oiatorio   Constantitiopoli   comparaucrat,    ipsiquc   com- 

ZDunicaucraL     lUud  deinde  cum  editionc  Kadciiana  idem  Holstenius 

contulii,  uariis  ad  margines  adscriptis  coniecturis :  ubi  quae  subinde 

erant   inscrta  ah  intcrpolatoic,  dccramquc  in  codcra  MS  cxcmplari 

<liltgcntcr  adnotauit.     Quinctiam  in  rcliqua  dcinccps  Chronici  parte 

cmendationcs  ex  ingcnio  adiccit.     (^uae  quidem  omnia  in  Notas  nostras 

rctulimus,  ciquc,  ut  par  est,    adscripsimus,  turn  nc  alium  dicamur 

6uppilasse,  turn  quod  uiri  undcquaquc  doctissimi  in  re  litcraria  adcpta 

Csndcm  exislimatio  cl  auctoritas  Lectorem  in  tliius  sentenliam  haud 

dfcegre  ibrte  adduxcrit. 

From  the  above  wc  Icarn  that  the  codex  of  Holslein  (or  Holsterv  or 
ore  properly  Hoist),  a  (^rman  scholar  who  was  the  Pope's  librarian 
from  1656  to  his  death  in  r66i,  contained  a  shorter  and  earlier  form  of 
U)C  Chronicle,  reaching  only  to  the  year  354,  and  omitting  sonic  matter, 
even  before  that  date,  which  is  found  in  the  longer  form  printed  in 
Kaderus*  edition,  Munich,  1615.  A  chronicle  compiled  in  or  about 
354  must  be  more  reliable  for  the  period  then  ending  than  one  compiled 
in  630.     Also  if  such  a  chronicle  has  matter  in  common  with  Malalas, 
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Epiphantus,  and  other  irriten  subsequent  to  350,  it  cannot  have  ietini 
it  from  them;  cither  they  derived  from  it,  or  both  from  codomw 
sources. 

HoUlein's  good  faJtli,  hovever,  has  been  impugned ;  the  xttj 
exislence  of  the  codex,  of  which  Ducange  prints  a  colUtion  in  bis  nolts 
10  the  Chronicon,  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  gtoi 
French  scholar  was  simply  hoaxed  by  Holstein.  Professor  Gclzcr  write 
as  folJotrs  in  his  book  entitled  Sextui  Julius  Afnamms  umd  ia 
Byvinlinisihe  Chr&nvgrapkk,  Leipzig.  1885,  pt.  a,  p.  139: — 

'  Der  Beaibeiter  det  Chronik  unter  Herakletos  soil  nur  der  Cantinuatot 
eines  riel  altern  Werlces  scin.      Lucas  Holstenius,  "  quaniuio  coniicef^ 
licet,"  wie    Du   Gauge  vorsichtigerweise   bemerkt,  will   ciocn  Code^ 
gesehen  hnben,  welcher  aus  Con-suritinopel  stammt  und  S.  541,13  m*-'* 
den  Wurien  ftpb  riaaatmr  <!&«*'  Avyv^nr  bcreits  aufhcirt.    Ilolsten  batt^^ 
die  Variiiiiten,  vermelirt  durch  eigne  Verbcsserutigcn,  am  Randc  eiae^^ 
Raderschen  Ausgabe  angemerkt  .  ,  . ' 

Gelcer  then  reviews  the  pros  and  cohs,  and  concludes  as  folloi 
p.    U(  :    *  Ich  wage  nicht,  auf  dieses  htn  die  Wahihafiigkcil  d( 
Holstenitis  so  weit  anzuzweifeln,  dass  ich  iiberhaupt  die  Existcnz  jenes^ 
von  ihm  bciiuUtcn  Codex  des  Abbate  Farina  leugne.     Abet  ^edenfalls 
beruhl  <]a»,  worauf  der  Hauptwerth  der  Holstenscben  Mitthcilungco 
berubt,  die  Angaben    iiber   das    Fehlen    der   eine   spatcre    Kpocbe 
bewcistndcn  Cilate,   lediglich   auf  Conjcciur  dw   gclchrten    Mannes. 
Die  Stiickc  fchlcn,  welche  er  nach  seincm  U'isscn  fur  sichcr  spatet 
htelt,  und  welche  sich  mit  guter  Manier  ausscheiden  liesscn.      Die 
Stiickc,  wclclie  ebenso  sicher  nach  354  concipin  sind,  dcncn  er  aber 
diescn  Uispmng  nicht  anmerkte,  blieben  unbcanstandcL     Ich  glaube 
demnnch,  dnfis  die  illere  Redaction  der  Chronik  unler  Constantius  sich 
in  nichis  auflust.' 

Surely  this  critic  might  go  the  whole  way,  and  declare  that  Holstein 
concocted  not  merely  the  collaiion,  but  the  codex  as  vrull, 

Gelzer's  conclusions  hav-c  been  accepted  in  turn  by  Carotus  Frick, 
who,  accordingly,  in  the  Bysaniinisthe  Zeituhrift,  Vol.  I,  Part  a,  1892, 
assumes  Malalas  to  have  been  the  '  bevorzugle  Quelle '  of  the  Paschalion 
as  much  in  its  earlier  as  in  its  later  portions:  by  G,  Kriigcr  in  the 
Article  on  Chntike/t  PcuekaU  in  the  new  edition  (Leipzig  i8g8)  of 
Heraog's  Reahntyd^padtt  fiir  Theohgie  um4  Kirtht :  by  Karl  Kium- 
bacher,  Bysa«tinitcht  LitUraturgeschuhle,  Mdnchen,  1897,$  14a,  who 
writes  :  *  Die  friihcr  verbrcitete  Arinahnie  eincr  altcren  Redaction  untet 
Kaiser  Coristaniius  .  .  ,  ist  durch  Gelier's  tiefgchondc  Untcrsuch- 
ungen  hinfallig  geworden ' :  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  (as  it  would  seem), 
Ed.  of  (libbun,  Vol.  v  497,  London  1S9S,  oLso  ii  539  :  and  finally  by 
Mommsen,  who  remarks  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronua  Minora,  Beroi 
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(I,   lom.   ix    of   the    Menvmenta    Germaniat    JJntarica,    p.    aoj : 

^bronicon  Paschalc  quod  apj>cilari  sotet  .  .  .  prodiii  anno,  ut  Utulus 

p.  Chr.  G30  ConstantinopoU :  nam  quae  fcrtur  facUt  esse  a.  354 

itio  prior,  cam  nullam  esse  uiri  docti  hodie  comenliunt/ 

Peihaps  it  is  excusable  to  mention  how  my  own  attention  was  drawn 

I  this  pioblom.     In  editing  the  dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila,  1  wan 

to  compare  the  account  given  in  it  at  the  apostasy  and  b«nneneutic 

tiviiy  of  Aquila  with  the  parallel  passajfcs  of  Kpiphanius  and  the 

Chinnidc.     I  found  that  the  latter  contains  certain  wdl-miirkcd 

Its  from  the  text  of  Epiphanius,  and  that  several  of  these  variants 

iir  in  the  nialogue.     I  drew  the  only  possible  inference,  nftmely  that 

Qironiclc  and  the  Dialogue  drew  their  matter  not  from  Epiphanius, 

from  some  tommon  source  which  Epiphanius  also  used.     But  then 

paragraph  of  the  Chronicle  ends  with   the  words    TaOm  iarofm 

wv^amot  Kv^i^Mt  >It  rir  \6y<ir  avrov  T^f  w*f\  vraStrnf  mii  ^Urfmv,      Without 

iving  heard  of  Hotstcio's  codeit,  I  conjectured  that  this  reference  to 
Epiphanius  must  he  an  interpolation  ;   and  on  consulting   Diicinge's 
)IC3,  1  found  that  Holstcin's  codex  omitted  iL     I  suimiscd  in  con- 
]uence  that  Holstein'sgood  faith  and  Ducange's  goodsense  had  been 
ngly  assailed,  and  set  myself  on  reaching  Rome  in  the  April  of  i(|oo 
look  for  the  Codex  Holstenii  in  Ihe  iJnrberini  and  Vatican  libraries, 
the  former  there  are  several  entries  in  the  MS  catalogue  th.it  suggest 
but  they  all  proved  illu&ive.     In  Ihe  Vatican  there  was  no  trace  of  ii, 
ad   Father  Ehrle  and  Br.   Mercati,  whose  unfailing  solicitude  for 
idents  makes  their  library  douhly  charming  as  a  place  of  research, 
tured  me  that  %o  large  a  Greek  rodex  could  not  have  escaped  notice. 
udcDtally,  however,  I  learned  much  al  Kume  about  Lucai  Holstein. 
turned  over  many  of  his  transcripts,  and   realised  from  them  how 
cere  and  honest  a  scholar  he  was.     A  young  French  archaeo legist, 
de  Ricci,  also  engaged  upon  Holstein's  miiiiuacript»,  agreed  with 
in  this  opinion, and  Dr.  Ehrle',  no  mean  authority,  merely  smtLed 
the  stigma  so  lightly  set  by  Mommsen  and  the  virt  dwtt  on  the 
Emory  of  his  great  predecessor. 

Returning   to   Oxford,  I  set  myself  to  find  out,  if  I  could,   what 
ligot,  the  great   French  bibliophile  and  patron  of  learning  in  the 
Bventeenth  oenlury,  knew  of  the  codex ;  and  opening  M.   Delisle's 
jraph  upon  Bigot  and  his  library,  I  lit  on  a.  letter  of  the  great 
Jlcctor  which  clears  up  the  matter.     M.  Delinle's  volume  is  rare,  for 
I  issue  was  limited  to  forty  copies.     I  therefore  cite  at  len^h  the 
relerant  pages. 

'  Dr.  Ehrl«  drew  nj?  iltenlion  to  ■»  nrticte  in  tlic  CtnfnJhlMtt/iir  BHIialktbatu»a» 
by  Hartwig  (Lelpiig,  0<t,  1695)  on  Ihe  MSS  ItciquejiUicd  by  Hulatciii  tt»  \u»  native 
d^  of  Uamtnir^  Ko  codex  of  ihc  Chroniron  Pajchiitc  llEurcs  amone  llx^m,  and 
Indeed  this  pwtlailar  codex  was  not  Hobicin'i  but  belonged  10  the  Spaniih  king. 
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From  tlie  '  Bibliotbeca  Bigotiana  Manuscripta  *  par  L.  Delisle,  R 
Henry  Boissel,  1877,  p.  xiii :  '  Mais  ce  qui  sch^ve  de  peindre  les  gouit^ 
«tudieux  et  Ic  d^sintfreasement  de  Bigot,  c'esl  h  lettre  dans  laqudle  tl 
entretienl  I>u  Cange  de  ses  travftiu  sur  le  Chronicoo  Alexandiinum- 
Pend&nt  Ics  loisirs  qu'il  avait  «us  dans  les  bdtelleriei  d'Allemagne,   U 
s'^tait  unaU  k  corrigcr  la  Tcrsioa  htine  de  cette  chroniquc  dam  an 
cxcmplaire  qu'il  avait  spfcialemeni  fait  relier  pour  ce  iravaiL     Desc»n 
c6t^,  Molstctiius  avait  commence  i  ro-oir  la  mime  version  et  h  coIlaiior»  - 
ncr  Ic  tcxtc  groc  sur  Ic  manuscrit  oiigina]  qui  lui  appartcnait     Quais^_ 
Bigot  vint  i.  Rome,   Hol&tenius  ne  se  contema  pas  de  lui  donni — 4 
communication  dc  son   travail ;    il   le  chargi-a    dc  Ic  terminer  et  A-^^ 
I'emportcr  en  France  pour  le  comprcndrc  dans  la  collection  dcs  hia^^ 
toricns  byzaniins.     De  retoiir  ft  Paris,  Bigot  confie  ft  Thoinard  I'exeiE^^' 
plaire  du  Chronicon  Akxandrinum  qu'i!  nipportait  dltalie  et  celui  st^^ 
Icquel  il  avait  tiavaill^  en  Allemagnc.    Thoinard  garda  ces  voluia&^^^ 
pendant    plusicurs   anntfes,   difftrant   d'en  commencer  rimprcssioa  e-"^^ 
Sudani  Ics  trop  justcs  rdclamations  de  Bigot.     Cc  demicr  avait  k  pe 
pr^  oubli^  cette  aflairc  quand  il  apprend  que  Du  Cange  prepare 
nouvellc  Mition  dii  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  .  .  .  Loin  d'Ctre  con 
par  ccttc  nouvelle,  Bigot  nc  sonye  qu'aux  moycns  dc  faciliter  la 
de  son  ami :  il  nc  pcnsc  pas  un  instant  k  Tuition  dont  il  avait,  de*^ 
concert  avcc  Holstenius,  reuni  tous  Icei^l^ents.  La  singuU^  conduite^^ 
de  Thoinard  nc  luj  anachc  pas  m^me  un  mot  araer;  il  n'a  qu'un  dtfsir,  »' 
celui  dc  rccou^Tcr  scs  ancicns  travaux  pour  Ics  mcttrc  sans  reserve  k  li 
disposition  dc  Du  Cange.    Je  me  fcrais  unc  reproctie  de  retrancKer  un 
mot  k  la  lettre  (Fonds  fran^Es,  BJbl.  Nat,  9503,  foL  5)  dans  laquelle 
sont  rapport<!cs  toulcs  ccs  particularities.' 

The  letter  which  follows  is  dated  Kouen,  April  28,  16^4:  'Monsieur, 
Ce  m'a  est^  une  grande  joye,  h  mon  arriv^e  en  cette  ville,  de  re^cvoir 
vostrc  lettre,  qui  m'a  appris  vostrc  dcsscin  dc  fairc  rimprimcr  Ic  CAnmiam 
AUxati^riitum.  Jcvous  assure  que  je  serois  ravi  d'y  pouvoir  contribuer 
quelque  chose,  et  je  Tautois  pu  si  j'avois  S  mon  pouvoir  et  S  ma  disposi- 
tion Ics  deux  excmploires  dc  cette  cbronique  que  j'ny  prestos  ei  confix 
ft  M.  Thoinard. 

■  A  mon  voiage  d'Allemagne,  je  rencontre  un  exemplairc  de  cette 
chroniquc  en  blanc,  que  je  fis  relicT  et  que  }c  lisois  de  temps  en  temps 
quand  j'cstois  arrive  au  logis  el  que  jc  n'avois  point  d'autre  occupatioo. 
Je  conig^  \  cc  temps  1^  la  traduction  en  quantiic^  de  pa.ssages. 

'  Estant  il  Rome,  M.  Holstein  me  dit  qu'il  avait  I'onginal  de  cette 
chroniquc,  que  I'abbatc  della  Farina,  Sicilicn,  avoit  appoilf  de  Sicile  ik 
Rome,  que  cct  cxemplaire  avoit  eslt!  apport^  b.  Messine  par  un  mar- 
chandc  dc  Constantinople,  et  que  ce  chroniquc  dcvoil  estre  appelttf 
Chronicon  Constantinopolitanum,  ayant  est<  compost  i  Constantinople 
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•  un  citoien  dc  celte  ville  1^  parce  que  t'aotheur,  parlant  des  aSaires 

te  villa  111,  il  disoit  ^ftt,  tios.     II  se  flaitiit  que  un  certain  (dont 

ne  me  souYiens   plus  du   nom   pr^entcment,  je   I'Ay  indiquj  h 

rhoinard)  avoil  escril  C^nntuom  uaJdeJiium,  ce  qu'il  inlerpretoit  de 

!  chronique,  qui  avoit  est^  corapos^e  principaJerncnt  pour  marquei 

:  jours  dcs  Pasques,  et  que  pour  cct  effect  il  avoit  mis  i  U  teste  de  a* 

anique  plusieurs  cxtraits  dsn  anciens  qui  r^unrdoient  la  Pasque,  qui 

troiirent  dans  le  ms.  el  non  dans  I'Mition  de  Radctus.    M.  I'abb^  de 

Farina  ptesta  ce  ins.  h  M.  Holstcin,  qui  transcrivit  ces  traitfo  qui 

si  au  devant  de  celte  chronique  qui  regardent  la  Fasquc,  et  conf^ta 

panic  de  la  chronique.     N'ayani  pu  achever  k  la  conferer  k  cause 

I  son  inRmiit^,  il  me  pria  dc  continue!  de  la  conferer,  me  disani  qu'il 

)it  me  bailter  cet  exemplaire  pour  porter  en  France,  affin  de  ie  &ire 

sprinier  au    Louvre  conime  faisant  partic  de   I'histoire  byzantine. 

^enlrepris  cette  collation  et  je  Tachev^  deux  jours  devant  sn  mort '. 

^'ayant  achev^,  je  remis  le  ms.  encre  les  mains  de  laumosnier  de 

Holstdn,  et  je  le  pritf  de  luy  dire  que  j'avois  achcv-6  de  conferer  ce 

que  je  lui  renvoiois,  et  que  je  gardois  son  exemplaire  pour  le  porter 

Fiance,  affin  que,  si  M.  Hohtein  mouroit  et  que  Ton  cust  sceu  que 

peossc  eu  cet  exemplaire,  on  ne  creust  point  que  je  Ic  voulusse  retenir 

me  Vappropner.     M.  Holstcin  dit  ^  son  aumosnicr  qu'il  me  prioit  de 

!  prendre,  de  le  porter  en  France  et  de  le  faire  imprimer  au  louvre. 

^xhs  la  mott  de  M.  Holstein,  j'eu  parl^  Ji  M.  le  cardinal  Barbetin,  qui 

kvoit  bien  que  M.  Hol^tein  m'avoit  con56  cct  exemplaire.     L'original 

>it  avoir  e«l^  mis  dang  la  bibiiotht^ue  du  Vatican :  pour  le  motns, 

l*<stoit  Viniention  de  M.  Holjiiein,     S'll  n'j'  est  point,  il  doit  c»iie  dans 

elle  de  M.  le  cardinal  fiarberin,  qui  estoit  ex^^cuteur  du  testament  de 

Holstein  et  l^taire  univerael.     J'ai   baill£  ^  M.  Thoinard  cet 

Bplaire,  qui  coniient  les  diverses  lemons  du  ms.  gicc,  et  de  plus  la 

eclion  dt.-  la  traduction  qu'avoit  faite  M.  HoUtcin.  C'cstoit  l'original 

M.  Holstein,  et  si  M.  Thoinard  neveut  point  relaiiler  cet  exemplaire, 

ne  peul  pas  avoir  cette  correction  de  la  traduction. 

'  Je  ne  s^i  quclconseil  vous  donner  ^  I't^gard  dc  M.  Thoinard.  11  7 a 

lelques  ann^  que  je  lui  redemand^  ces  deux  CKcmpIaires  ...  II  (si. 

ainard)  me  dit  de  plus  qu'il  avoit  cscrit  sur  ces  deux  exempbires, 

fe  luy  repliqu^  pourquoy  il  y  avoit  ^cril.  nc  lui  a|>parten3nt  pas.     Pour 

yru  parier  franchemenl,  je  n'en  eus  pas  grande  satisfaction.     Je  croi 

>urtant  que  Ton  pourroil  tuy  en  reparlcr,  ct  s^roir  pr^sentemcnt  son 

entinient,  s'il  vouloit  baillcr  ces  deux  exemplaircs  ou  qu'il  soulTrc  que 

yn  CDpie  les  corrections  du  texte  grec  et  de  la  traduction.      Si 

Fromentin  (?)  est  i  Paris,  il  pourroil  luy  en  escrirc,  ou  bicn,  si  vous 

>ulez»  je  luy  en  cscriiois.     11  mc  semble  qu'il  nc  dcvroit  pas  refuser  dc 

*  HolsicBiDa  died  Feb.  1,  iMi. 
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>ii)muntquer  ccs  cxcmpUires.     S'il  veut,  on  impnmcra  scs  reniurqu«t 
SUT  cctte  chronique  et  scs  observations  sur  Ir  pasque.* 
The  above  letter  proves  beyond  debate  the  rolluwii^ : — 
I,  That  the  Codex  Holstenius  was  brought  from  Constantinople  br 
a  merchant,  ex  ontttrrio  says  Ducange,  so  revealing   some   fuithcr 
knowledge  of  its  provenance  than  Bigot's  letter  conveys, 

9.  It  vas  brought  to  Sidly  to  Messina,  whenee  so  many  codices  hne 
Gome.     Krom  Messina  the  Abbate  delta  Farina  brought  it  to  Kome, 
baring  boufcht  it  for  the  Catholic  king.      In  the  Bodleian  copy  o( 
Raderus'  edition  is  a  note  on  p.  54  (in  the  hand  it  would  seem  o^ 
Bishop  Barlow  of  Lincoln)  against  tlie  words  <iri  auw,  as  follows :— — 
'Mine  ad  p.  i to  ■(%■('.  ii>ri'»<'<M' «!  X«ivot  omnia  dcsunt  codici  HolsL  qo^"^ 
pertinuil  ad  rcgem  Hispanianim  Bigotio  refcrentc."     Perhaps  Barlo*^ 
had  indcfiendcnt  knowledge  of  the  codex,  and  had,  in  the  course  of 
visit  to  Bigot's  librarj-at  Koufm,  seen  the  collation  of  it    In  themargi 
of  this   Bodleian  copy  is  given  a  collation  of  Holstein's  codex 
apparently,  but  not  certainly,  transcribed  from  Ducange's  notes. 

3.  The  abhatc  lent  this  codex  to  Holstcin  who  collated  the  first  ,  _.  _ 
of  the  text.     Bigot  completed  the  collation  in    Holstein's  copy  o^  ^ 
Rfldenis'  edition,  restored  the  MS  to  Holstein  just  before  ibc  laiter'i 
death,  and  brought  the  collation  to  Rouen  in  1661.    Then  be  lent  it  t 
Thoinard,   who,    23  years    later,   April,    1684,  still  kept  it      Firora 
Thoinard  Ducange  must  have  obtained  it  in  time  for  bis  edition 
of  16&8. 

4.  The  author  of  the  Chronicon  set  at  the  head  of  it  many  Paschal 
extracts  not  contained  in  KaderuH.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
became  of  these  ;  for  r>ucangc  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  ihetn, 
although  Hobtcin  transcribed  them.  They  probably  turk  in  the 
Rarberini  collection,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  early 
literature  of  the  Easter  controversy. 

This  letter  is  in  itself  adetiuate  lo  recall  this  constellation  of 
viri  dacti  from  the  eccentncities  of  rash  hypothesis  into  the  soherer  orbit 
of  historical  method.  It  makes  it  superfluous  for  me  to  prim  the 
extended  examination  of  the  Chronicon  winch  I  had  prepared  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  from  its  internal  evidence  the  reality  of  Holstein's 
codex.  Still  there  are  two  or  three  feamres  of  the  Chronicon  and  its 
continualoT  which  deserve  notice. 

Of  these  the  fint  is  the  Arian  complexion  of  the  Chronicon  in  its 
earlier  and  shorter  form.  Thus  on  p.  170  (ed,  Ducange^  Leontius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  jVntioch,  is  styled  >S  >uiKafiin>,  and  his  account  of  Si. 
Babylas  is  quoted.  On  p.  389  the  same  Leontius  is  singled  out  for 
culogj-  as  'a  man  in  every  way  full  of  faith  and  reverence,  as  an 
enthusiast  for  the  true  faiih,  fuU  of  solicitude  for  the  hostels,'  and  so 
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forth.  GcImt  supposes  that  this  eulogy  is  taken  over  by  the  seventh 
century  compiler  of  the  Chronicle  fioin  an  older  work  written  hy  an 
Ariin,  and  he  writes  thus:  'So  kann  von  dcm  Zcitf^cnosKcn  dcs 
ConNUntiiis  nur  ein  Artsiner  der  folgetiden  Generation  Bohicibcn  :  kein 
Onhodoxer  dcs  7.  Jihrhundcrts.'  But  is  it  likely  ihut  a  seventh  coitury 
orthodox  author  would  ever  have  gone  out  of  his  wiy  to  insert  such  a 
passAge  in  his  work  ?  A  mere  continualor  might  forget  to  strike  it  out, 
bat  rK>  one  compiling  for  the  first  time  in  630  would  have  deliberately 
chosen  such  an  eulogy  to  stand  in  his  record  of  events.  Some  have 
irgued  that  the  compiler  dtew  upon  PhiloGtorgius,  as  if  there  were  not 
plenty  of  other  Arian  historcana  in  the  fourth  century,  whose  works  are 
tost  to  u»^ 

No  reason  is  urged  hy  Prof.  Gelicrwhy  Holstein  should  have  pitched 
open  the  year  354  for  the  termination  of  his  imaginarj-  chronicle,  but 
there  must  be  some  connexion  here  with  the  '  Fragmcntum  Faslorum 
ab  anno  Chrtsti  rrv  ad  annum  cccliv  '  added  by  Ducnnge  in  hi*  fifteenth 
appendix,  and  with  the  old  list  of  consuls  and  prefects  from  154  to  354 
given  in  his  sixteenth.  The  old  Latin  Chronicle  nicknamed  the 
Barbarus  Scaligeri  has,  as  FrJck  [C^tmua  Sftnffra,  I.ipsiae,  1893, 
p.  civ)  points  out,  the  same   itiispellings  of  names  as  the   Paschal 

CHirooicle,  e.g.  TiiXXwr   foe   PoXXoor,  &imoptt   for  AvTi/pti,  vrffmia   for  {>')imia, 

•wapAfiawrtt  for  TapAtf'^'t.  The  Bnrbanis,  however,  is  carried  up  to  the 
>ca.r  387,  but  I  should  conjecture  that  the  earlier  form  of  ihc  Paschal 
Chronicle  is  its  original  up  (o  the  year  J54. 

There  are  other  features  about  Hulstein's  Codex  and  the  collation 

it,  which  might  have  put  scholars  on  their  guard  and  made  them 

re  char)'  of  fixing  on    Holstcin  the  stigma  of  charlatanry.     For 

«iam|ile,  why  should  Holstcin  have  been  so  careful  to  distinguish  in 

«he  margin  of  his  copy  of  Raderus  his  own  conjectures  from  the  variants 

^thc  Codex  }     '  Varias  Icrtinncs  ct  coniccliuas  erudilissimi  Hnlstenit 

subinde  inseruimus,'  writes  Ducange  (Praefatio,  p.  xc).   Again  in  fabncat- 

ing  a  collation  he  would  surely  have  limited  himself  to  cutting  out  of 

the  teat  (as  Oclicr  suggests)  what  was  inronipatibic  with  a  later  date 

^i*  354-     l^ut  instead  of  doing  so  he  often  corrects  the  text  of  Kadcrus 

from  his  Codex,  and  in  most  cases  rightly.     A  cursory  glance  through 

tic  collation  will  convince  any  reader  that,  if  he  had  no  real  Codex  to 


^ 


'  It  may  be  nolad  io  pauing  that  Conrad  Cmdft  [BiUioikiea  C/iivfrsaUt.  ctL 
Iff  j,  p,  561 1  rclstH  tint  he  juttv  a  Cr«ck  codex  of  parti  of  Philostorgius'  Iiirtory 
In  the  library  of  Dicgo  Hurud,  the  Spanish  king's  legate  at  Venice.  In  the  ula< 
loguc  of  Bill's  library  (aold  at  Paris  in  July,  1706),  No.  3040  \a  ■  copy -of  Phtlo- 
Horgius'  Cutfi  n»/u  imur.  D.  BigoHi.  Tlii^se  Dotes  probably  conlaiiieit  t-«1uable 
vuter,  M  may  ftlso  No.  3113  of  (he  'Fonda  greo'  of  the  Bibltoth^que  Nationalo, 
whlcii  bclonga  to  lh«  '  CoUoctanca  Bi);otUna,'  knd  Iiu  [h  97  foil,  tfaa  'Notaa 
XucAC  Holstenii  in  HlstorUm  PhiloktorKii.' 
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go^upon,  thcD  be  was  the  most  consumniBte  critic  the  wortd  hu  ever 
•een.  Again  uid  again  in  Ducange's  Commenlary  we  have  sudi  wMa 
3A  these :  *  Rcposuimus  ct  cmcndauimus  ex  cod.  Holstcnii '  (p.  49c);  'Hue 
uocctn  dclct  cod.  Kolstcnii,  ct  ddcndatn  docet  numcnis  0  pnieEnts' 
(p.  72  a)  ;  'Haec  ex  Holstenio  supplcuinius'(p.  iS&d):  'llaec  iaredelcc 
cod.  Holstcnii'  (p.  216c);  *Iuic  igitui  tolom  banc  pcnochcn  omiiu 
codex  HoUtcnii'  (p.  155  d).  If  it  was  the  cue  of  Holnein  metlr  to 
omit  pauages  incoin[]atit>Ie  with  the  hjrpothcsis  that  the  Chronicle  ni 
first  compiled  up  to  $$0,  then  irhf  should  be  have  pretended  (liat  hti 
codex  omitted  excerpts  compatible  with  his  assumed  date,  such  u  tbe 
one  on  p.  348  a  beginning 'iMinpnroi  l^ropt! ^c i^  irifwry  X^yatr^  dX»rat? 
Surely  the  imaginarjr  compiler  of  a.  11.  354  might  be  allowed  to  rtuio 
his  Josephus  extracts!  And  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  miut  hart 
pressed  heavily  on  Prof.  Gelzer,  when  be  wrote  the  following  :  *  Miblu 
war  txi  Holsicn's  Zcit  nocb  nicht  odirt.  AUcrdings  fchit  das  giosK 
Excerpt  im  Beginn  S.  64-86  (cd.  Bonn) :  ich  vcnnuthc  abei  fast  wegW 
d«r  Citirung  von  Cyrillus  contra  lulianum.'  Now  this  reference  to  Cyril 
comes  at  the  very  end  of  a  passage  extending  orcr  eleven  pages  of  the 
Bonn  edition  and  o%-er  twelve  of  that  of  Uucangc.  It  refers  also  not  to 
the  entire  passage,  but  to  a  citation  (incidentally  introduced  near  tbe 
end  of  it)  of  Hermes  'I'rismegistos,  The  latter  is  decbrcd  to  have  Vnri 
under  Sesostris,  and  tbe  citation  is  introduced  with  the  words  >ii^^m> 
■fhp  «V  Ktatii6poit  mirov  >iytut,  pTOving  that  the  compiler  of  this  pan  of  tbe 
Chronicon  used  the  works  of  Hermes  as  his  source.     After  the  dtaiion 

is  added   the   remark  ravra  «ut  i*  roit  rbt^  IovAwhw  r»v  fiomXimt  imi  n* 
■irof   KvpAXmi  wimx^law    (/i^'|>rtai.      How   COUld  thiS    refcrCtlOt  tO 

irril  added  at  the  end  or  a  passage  AlUng  so  many  pages  hate  led 
Holstein  to  excise  them  all  ?  Surely  he  would  hare  been  content  10  cut 
otit  tbe  name  of  Cyril,  as  on  p.  355  c  be  merely  cut  out  (according  to 
Geteer)  a  similar  reference  to  Epiplianius  ravro  Um>(>u  *Evi^iniu>c  Kucpw, 
although  leaving  intact  the  passage  taken  from  Epiphanius.  Now  the 
pages  64-86  (ed.  Bonn),  omitted  in  Hol&tein's  eodcx,  are,  as  Celier 
remarks,  a  gigantic  loan  from  MalaUs,  whose  chronicle,  first  edited  at 
Oxford  from  the  unique  Bodtey  MS  in  1691,  was  unknown  to  Holsieia, 
who,  if  Celier's  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted,  must  be  held  to  hare 
saBered  from  clairvoyance. 

In  the  presence  of  Bigot's  letter,  howc^'cr,  argument  ceases.  SaAnii$tMr 
fa^u/ae.  I  have  ndduced  these  consideratiot«  merely  by  way  of  poitltiog 
out  how  null  it  Is  to  chaise  the  learned  men  of  the  post  with  charlatamy, 
without  having  well  and  deeply  weighed  one's  reasons. 

A  few  remarks  in  conclusion  as  to  the  likelihood  of  Holatein's  eodei 
being  actually  found.  Us  connexion  with  the  '  Catholic  Icing '  points  to 
Naples  or  Madrid  as  the  likeliest  places  to  look  lor  it  in.     In  the  Naples 
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'■ttuailogue  however  there  is  no  (race  of  it ;  and  Mommsen's  contention 
{Afort.  Gtrman.  hist.  Atut.  Aatitj.  I.  ix,  p.  i  S  86)  that  the  Escurial  codex 
burned  in  i6;i  was  i  copy  of  the  existing  Vatican  codex  seems  to  be 
well  grounded. 

The  following  entries  in  the  MS  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  library 
I  idcr  to  Greek  Chronicles  of  the  Byzantine  Age  : — 

I .  XjMVW^  xAoftrtu  trv¥T«iit>t.     C.  432,  p.  105. 

J,  ^  ahv-   17  4pjri'   ^  'X^P*^  '^^  riiintpat  tpiatiet  0niTK^pat.    C.  509,  p,  377. 
3,  Xponra  mrvmifuiaiiMiTu.      C.  571.     vpn  rov  iripairaf. 

C.  433-  P-  2*4;  C.  840.  p.  J I  7. 

5.  Xportiy  avmayiui  airi  'KSoft  p^ixp*  rijt  Xpiffroij  napeimiat  Jier  t^«  oliro8o/»7t 
ICwiTr(impinvi{><aif.  ^  <i)^Jn'  JWi  yf""""'  tuvs  ti-rvyj^aiwiin'dt  ryfl-Apovn 
XPOiw^  (nirroy^wrt.      C.  573,  p.  109.      C.  723,  p.  236. 

6.  XpQViitJr,  trtj  airi  n/tfrvf  Kiaftov  Sttfrvi  fuyiXou  Kwpnrai'ri'wv.  C  8<0, 
p.  *58. 

7.  \pom*iv  iwi  Krlcntt  rdtriiov  fUxpi  ffjs  fiaviKtiat  Kon>trrairTU>ini  iawipau  r&r 
ffaXiiioU}«M',      C.  li2,  p.  7». 

8.  Xfm-uiv  fiaaiXi'tiv.     C.  1 1 75,  p.  34. 
p,  %p6¥ti»  liKtXmoiv  intToitfi  ati6  'Afiafi  f>'j[/>i  ^^^   *'    fn>vr  'llpatXtmi  nv 

SaaAiws.      C.   I<)41,  p.  I9. 
10.   Xpoifiypoi^a  aitA  roi  *A^fj.  af>X9'    XPh  yu^ffMU-  ori  iiiri  *A2^  fur  rov 
MnutApirfioC.     C  I  to8,  pp.  98  and  36. 

II.  Xpofoypd^fu  a«A  m't/toif  KiJiTfMJii  roc  T^t  SaviXf^or  PMjuavov  roB  wFoC 
Kiav'aTarTivov  rmi  Trop^i^poyrt".       C.    163,  p.  I. 

12.  X/MWiry^D^i'a  vara  KvpXAov  riw'lipvirokvfi.iTiji'  ui  4ainu4>-  riv  i<TropiK6». 
C.  I()7,  p.   121. 

13.  XportAayia.  1}  a;'];^'  irwXXa  dt  j[p«ivXvy>(ip  7vrr(6v;'Ta.  C<  17, 
p.  204. 

14.  XpoMtXtry/a  ffairAfuy  'PaitaltBii  tmt  'IbvKuuiov.      C-  96,  p.  I00> 

)f  the  above  No.  9  is  the  tenth-cent  codex  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale; 

to.  12  must  be  the  work  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (sfO  Krum- 

jcr,  f  150);  Photeinos  may  be  the  hagiographcr  mentioned  by  the 

authority  §  83  :  No.  14  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  last  part  of 

lolstein'g  codex,  but  is  not  the  same. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  codex  may  siitl  lurk  in  the  Barbcrini 

i^Uection,  which   is  badly  catalogued  anJVccrtatnly  conuias  many 

reasvfes  of  which  its  curators  know  nothing. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Bigot's  library  already  referred  to,  and  of  which 

*he  Bodleian  has  a  copy,  No.  2992  ts  a  copy  of  Raderus'  edition  of  the 

faschal  Chronicle     It  probably  had  in  the  margin  Jligot's  collation  of 
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Hobtdo'i  oodoL,  but  as  the  rctleciion  of  B^of  f 

dispeiscd,itwould  HOC  beeasftofindii  to-day.  Intke* 

of  the  BiblKKheqtK  Nctiaiiak,  No.  9+&7.  anoae  Dtxawgc^'s  papo^K 

preserred  the  'Chroatd  Alexandnm  CAQatiaBcs'lBecOeMM,* 

des  mss.  grecs,'   Puis,   i88S,  pt  j,  p.  329X     lo  tfaei^  S~ 

further  inftHmatioo  would  be  iouod  tai  — n4"— *  win:  1  hoc  bra 

able  to  put  together  in  the  above  pigtt. 

F.  C. 


DIFFICULTII 
EXPU 


XT  OF  THE  GOSPELS 
THE  ARAMAIC. 


I.  In  Sl  Mirk  xii  3,  4,  I  that  the  vkbd 

'  beat  snd  sent  iw^y  cm  "**Ty'f  of  ibc 

the  Tineyard,  lod  '  «oat  [,*  md  * ! 

second.  Tbe  Gieek  voitl  lor  'wocnoud  m  the  bad,*  m^aM^m  pt^ 
presents  us  with  a  diffimlrr.  !□  the  first  pbre  it  occin  tmif  hae. 
And  secondlv,  if  the  meann^  '  wound  in  the  head '  coold  be  ^eppatHi, 
so  particular  a  word  would  still  be  suipfiung.  Wby  the  head?  tfthe 
DuiatiTe  were  a  relatioa  of  &ct  we  should  accept  the  I'Mr'^rn*  m& 
a  s^  of  pity  for  the  iQ-used  en-mj ;  but  in  a  parable  w<e  ^ipect  want 
mote  genoal  and  less  anatooiical  exfvessioQ  paraOd  to  the  iia^iilMii 
sire  Terbs  of  the  context, 'beat.'*  shamefulty  bandied.' 'k^ed.'  No* 
to  those  wbo  believe  that  the  Lord  was  accastoawd  to  speak  ic 
Aramaic,  it  wiU  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  word  boe  Bed 
represents  or  misrepresents  an  Aramaic  Tetb.  which  it  ssaj  or  vn 
not  be  possiUe  to  rediscorer. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  we  can  go  ftntber  than  this,  and  bd  sane 
groaod  for  supposing  that  the  writer  is  not  merdy  putting  wA)  Giedt. 
or  recording  in  Greek,  wotds  spokra  in  Aramaic,  but  that  be  has  bdoR 
him  in  writing  an  Aranuic  word  which  he  has  misaitdenlDod.  h 
other  words  he  was  tiaoslaciug  an  Aramaic  docmDeiU.  Tbete  is  a 
coGimoa  Aramaic  and  Syriac  root  Tno,  wfaich  in  the  Aphd  neans  to 
*  mtsose,'  '  mattreat,'  '  afflicL'  Tbe  foDowiog  *"«3Tn[4fs  bom  the 
Tatgoms  and  Syriac  VSS  will  iHustrate  its  usage : — 

Gen.  xix  9,  Onq.  *p  rto:  ;s=.     LXX,  w£v  aJr  «<  — ■j^h"-       Nibb.  li  ii 

xvi  15  Onq.  prm  -vb  nx'tam  t6x.     LXX.  <ai  akon  ^a^m  mwm. 

Acts  Tii  IQ  Pesh.  ^1*3J   ^lala  =  udoM^  ran  Kuit^i^.  ActS  IS  1 

«jA*f    y^  =  tmiiam,  ActS  XIT  2  I'nwwmw  =  yA^i^/ft. 

Nov  it  ts»  I  think,  ptun  that  the  meaning  of  this  *etb 
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'  [naler»r»e,'  is  exactly  vrhat  is  wanted  in  our  passage  in  5l.  Mark. 

le  first  servant  was  beaten  and  sent  away  empty.     The  second  was 

Jtreated  and  shamefully  handled  (!rTifiaaa»\.    The  third  u-as  killed. 

OS  suppose  that  the  traniilatur  had  iC^tOK  before   him.      Let    us 

suppose  that  ihe  second  letter  was  partly  obliterated  and  looked 

i\.     The  translator  seems  to  have  said  lo  himself  lliat  lie  had 

him  lehat   appeared   to    be  the  ordinary    word   inn  =  'head* 

erbalised  '.    That  puztUd  him.     He  knew  of  no  Greek  equivalent,  and 

berefore  look  the  Greek  word  (((^i>inv,  and  verbalised  that ;  thus  giving 

exact,  if  mechanical,  equivalent  of  ifiOK,  and  left  it  to  his  readers 

conjecture  the  meaning.     Some  of  them,  however,  preferred  to  drop 

Jt  of  the  rarr.ilive  so  ambiguoua  a   word.     The  writer  of  the  first 

spel  seems  to  have  substituted  tXidodaKiiray.     Si.  Luke  seems  to  have 

ff«ferred  to  repeat  8«>cbo^c  (r^v^Mn-iiraiTtt  in  Lc.  xx  ii  is  an  intentional 

jltening  of  Mc.'s  mifrtivai',  to  sharpen  the  climax.     The  messengers 

rere  mallicalcd  in  various  ways  ;  the  son  was  put  to  death). 

It  may  be  urged  that  even   if  the  translator  found  in  his  docu- 

il  a  miswtitten  iT'NaK  lie  would  instinctively  have  emended ;  the 

:rb  being  so  common.     But   students   of  the  LXX   know  that   the 

alofs  of  that  VS  not  uncommonly  inbrcad,  and  bo  mistranslate, 

jtiite  common  Hebrew  words,  even  though  their  mistranslation  destroys 

meaning  of  the  passage.    {Cf.  Driver,  ffek  Text  of  Samuel,  p.  U.) 

2.  In  St.  Luke  xxtv  31  the  Old  latin  texts  offer  some  very  divergent 

enderingi:  of  lam^w^.    I  has  '  optusum '  (and  so  SyTan  Syt^^'*,  and  Arm) : 

bfts  'exierminatum,'  f  'cscaccatum.' 

Dr.  Chase  {Syn^Laiin  Text  of  the  GasfvU,  p.  68)  has  discussed  this 
?e  at  length.     He  ai^es  that  'optusum  '  is  due  to  ^.o.  =  xauttiiini 
'  misread  a  ^..a*  which  appears  in  the  two  eariy  Syriac  VSS.     I  wish  to 
^^poiat  out  that  if  wc  change  the  first  radical  of  this  word  we  get  i.av 
^^^  'exterminatum.'and  that  if  we  now  change  the  setxind  letter  we  have 
^'l*aii.=  'excaccatuBi.'    Thus  all  three  renderings 'optusum,"  extermina- 
tum.'and 'excaccatum,' might  be  explained  as  rcndcnn^^  of  a  single  Syriac 
original  in  three  stages  of  corruption.     Is  this  accidental,  or  has  it  anjr 
beairing  on  the  history  of  the  I  jiin  VSS  ?     I  n  support  of  the  confusion 
of  fA.  and  tA^  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  quoting  Sir.  xlix  6,  where  for 

re  Greek  ifm^piv-  the  Syriac  has  oa^o. 
3.  .Another  case  where  confusion  between  two  Syriac  words  seems  to 
explain  a  rendering  in  an  Old  Latin  text  is  Mc.  ix  50.     Here  for  tx*^ 
Jp  imroU  SXa  k  has  '  habctis  in  vobis  paneoi.'    The  last  word  seems 
to  be  due  to  confusion  between  ^00  =  'salt,'  and  |jft»\  =  'bread.* 

A  aioaiUr  coafinioi)  «f  the  nwta  cM-t  uid  cm  ma;  be  found  in  P».  cxli  $,  wb«re 
»r  the  Hct>.  on  pt>  tlie  LXX  tiu  tXate*  t\  Aitn^nAoS,  n»iiag  0H3  —  mn.  For 
^ufmiit  '  nerz  cf.  Prav.  xii  ij,  UCX  and  Tftipini. 
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The  two  Syriac  wonls  present  greater  simitarity  than  do  '  panem '  ind 
'saJcm'  in  Latin. 


w.  a  AixiM. 


OK  JOB  xxxiv  M. 


The  verse  stands  thus  in  the  \tassoretic  Text : — 

:  T3  «S  -^29  *T*D^  najn  cjrwjfi;  rh-f^  rfrtm  we\  vy^ 

2n  a  momtnt  they  die  and  at  midnighi  ;  the  people  art  viokntfy  ihakt^ 
and  pan  away,  and  the  mi\'A/y  are  remffued  it'tthcuf  hand,  , 

Here  Djj,  the  people,  does  not  suit  the  comexi,  which  reqiiires  soic^^ 
word  parallel  to  i*3K  in  the  last  clause.    Budde  supplies  this  b;  rcadii*^ 
o^t^,  the  rUA.    'Iliis  certainly  helps  to  balance  tbe  clause  with  th^^ 
which  followK,  and  receives  probability  from  the  fact  that  PW  ocrur^ 
In  the  preceding  verse.      The  method  of  obtaining  it,  however,  viz^ 
by  repeating  tlie  last  two  letters  or  1lnn^  still  leaves  ^)*.     Tias  le^ 
tioi  in  itself  a  likely  word,  for  (i)  the  /^a/  does  not  otherwise  occur^  1 
(t)  the  root  is  elsewhere  used  jwetically  of  the  phcnoinena  of  violenV^ 
natural  convulsions ;  only  once  is  it  used  mcUphorically  of  the  nation^f 
confounded  by  Jehovah  (Jct,  xxv  t6};  (3)  the  sense  viokntiy  thaken  iss 
here  opposed  to  the  idea  in  the  first  and  third  strophes  of  the  verse,  j 
namely  that  the  rich,  despite  their  present  prosperity,  shall  be  removed  I 
swiftly  and  silently  by  an  unseen  Power- 
There  is  another  way  of  emending  the  teJrt,  which,  as  a  mere  conjec- 
ture, is  at  once  simpler  and  more  convincing.     If  wv  read  Cy^  from 
the  consonants  supplied  by   the   MT,  we  have  left  the  letters  JO*. 
These  directly  suggest  either  '5?*,  an  weary  01  toil,  or  Wp,  perish. 

Of  these  iju*  is  superficially  the  mote  attractive ;  but  the  fact  that 
it  would  introduce  an  idea  even  more  foreign  to  the  context  than  Xffjfr 
of  the  MT,  is  decisive  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand  iyi3"  entirely  suits  the  sense,  and  forms  a  natural 
parallel  to  113y';  cf.  xxxvi  12,  where  the  parallel  actually  occurs,  also 
xxxiv  15,  where  jru'  is  parallel  to aip' tdjt^JJ :  both  in  the  Elihu  speeches. 
The  loss  of  the  two  vavi  is  readily  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
a  scribe  has  lakcn  a  wrong  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  and  thus 
connected  the  consonnnls  with  a  different  verb.  For  instance,  the 
failure  to  see  that  Djj  was  part  of  DVIE'  would  leave  ICTjrr,  which  might 
easily  have  be<:n  read  as  a  Pua/ ;  indeed,  the  present  Ptia!  form  instead 
of  Qai  (cf.  Ps,  xviii  (xvii)  8  =  1  Sam.  xicii  8,  Kihib)  seems  to  point  lo  an 
original  1  plcne  scriphtm '.    The  first  vav  would  thus  be  omitted  as 

'  I  have  learned  ihrough  llic  kindness  af  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  tbat  eiglil  of 
Kennicolt's  MSS  octuattjr  read  ictu*.     He  suggests  also  tliat  this  may  be  tbe  tm« 
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Unusual  The  second  would  be  rejected  as  an  error ;  but  possibly  it 
never  came  to  be  represented  in  the  MSS  at  &1I '. 

,     I  propose,  therefore,  to  read  Djrttr  Wl:*,  tht  rkhptrith. 

■  The  reading  here  suggested  is  raised  above  the  level  of  mere  con- 
jecture by  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac,  which  stands  thus  in  Lee's 

jedition  : — 

.^fAie  .^.SLktf  U^^f  <w.^ft»o  .^buoa  )mi^»  bwttl  ^ 

Suddffijy  l/uy  die,  and  at  midmght  thty  perish  and  pass  away. 

Here  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  ow  is  not  represented ;  but  ^.a^ 
undoubtedly  renders  IjrU' ;  cf.  the  two  passages  quoted  to  illustrate  the 
itse  of  jni  in  parallelism  with  "UV  or  its  equivalent :  it  is  significant  that 
in  these  passages  ijni'  and  vu*  are  severally  rendered  by  .aftuu  and 

The  A''ulgat€  and  the  Targum  represent  the  MT,  and  give  no  help. 

The    I. XX   has  «'M    hi   nvroit   liiro^^irmu   ri  lUKpayivnt    rai   tiXvdat   arSpit. 

Here  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  proposed  reading  Oy^B*  V^)  lies 
behind  ri  ■tKpayirai  mi  diitr^it  M)iii.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  somewhat 
perilous  10  go  into  details  in  criticising  LXX  renderings  in  the  Book 
of  Job;  just  at  this  point,  however,  the  translator  seems  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  consonants  before  him.  iliiir^ai  no  doubt  represents 
yiP  (in  the  sense  of  cry  for  fuip) ;  o»fi/Mip  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  jf  and  D  (so  Hatch  and  Redpaih  in  loe.) ;  while  tai  may  or 
may  not  represent  an  ori|(inal  ^  before  V  (see  note  z).  As  for  tiKpaytvat,  it 
seenu  probable  that  it  was  intended  as  a  paraphrastic  rendcriag  of  some 
form  conneaed  with  the  root  iiy  if"  te  weary,  toil)  instead  of  the  usual 
■nniiv,  which  would  not  suit  the  rendering  adopted  of  the  verse  as 
ft  whole.  Passages  like  Fs.  vi  7  ••nTnuio-o  iv  rip  tntvor^ii^  fj-v,  and  I*s.  Ixviii 
(Ixbi)  4  ftfmiaaa  itpdfu^,  where  in  each  case  tumtiaira  translates  the  verb 
R',  show  that  such  a  use  of  Kfi'iC<u  is  not  improbable.  The  infinitives  tA 
MipoYi'rai  «al  It'iirffai  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  conson-mts  were  read 
either  as  two  infinitives  absolute,  or  two  infinitives  construct ;   in  other 

I       »ordB  they  were  either  Dyic[i]j!ir  or  Djnp[i]w. 

The  former  is  exactly  the  reading  sjggested  above.  The  latter 
without  the  bracketed  7>av  will  represent  the  MT ;  with  the  vav  it  can 
only  be  translated  //le  rifh  are  weary  or  leiil,  and  gives  a  sense  inferior 

^_lo  that  of  the  present  MT. 

^P  K.  H.  Connolly. 

^^^     •  On  the  omiMion  of  ihs  fJtna  ictifUin  in  \he.  earliest  MSS,  see  Driver's  Nt^ts  on 
llu  Httrrte  Ttxl  of  tht  Dookt  of  Samuii,  loUod.  pp.  juuuii  (.,  snd  the  ootc  on 
xy\  16. 


L^  ^  L^imw  ^F.  J.  J.  St^ 
e  »  Dr.  Hn^s  :  ?s 
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book.    Folks  are  edified  in  such  different  wajrs.    But  it  has  edified  me, 
which  was  what  I  began  it  for'.'    These  words  on  the  whole  give  a  fair 
idea  of  tlie  book.     It  is  certainly  not  without  a  vein  of  oddity,  which 
shows  itself  botli  in  ilie  plan  and  in  the  execution.      The  volume 
consists  of  five  Essays,  broken  into  two  groups  by  a  translation  which 
is  preceded  by  an  analysis,  quaintly  called  'a  Brcviaie."     An  Intro- 
duction, an  Appendix,  and  a  series  of  aphorisms  adapted  from  Auberlen, 
complete  the  collection.     The  style  is  as  unconventional  as  the  arrange- 
ment ;   the  Archbishop's  Thucydidcan   'avoidance  of  the  obvious" 
makes  itself  felt  here  even  more  dtstincily  than  rn  the  Cyprian.    And 
there  are  'folks'  who  will  not  be  'edified'  by  the  contents.     Readers 
whose  interest  in  the  Apocalypse  is  limited  to  questions  of  Introduction 
— sources,  authorship,  date,  and  text — will  he  disappointed ;  and  even 
less  encouragement  is  given  to  those  who  regard  it  as  a  promising  field 
\     for  prophetic  research.    The  Study  'makes  no  pretensions  to  be  an 
I     interpretation,  still  less  what  many  Interpretations  are,  a  new  Prophecy".' 
^^JTo  the  Archbishop  the  Revelation  presented  itself  as  an  apocalypse  of 
^Bprindples  and  powers,'  and  not  a  prediction  of  particular  events  or 
^^n  ror&<^hadowing  of  historical  personages.     His  one  historical  note  is 
intended  to  show  by  an  example  ihe  baselcs-sness  of  a  system  which 
interprets  '  by  persons  and  events*.'    The  true  key  to  the  Apocalypse 
is  to  be  found  in  attention  to  the  slriiciure  of  the  iwok.     It  is  here  that 
I      »he  student  will  find  the  Shidy  an  enormous  help.     Under  the  Arch- 
■^feuhop'ii  guidance  order  springs  out  of  chaos ;   Ihc  perplexed  mass  of 
^RlfaioDS,  voices,  songs,  descriptions,  becomes  a  great  spiritual  drama, 
'«nth  its  characters,  its  scenery,  its  occasional  bursu  of  choric  poetiy ; 
^whether  the  work  of  a  single  author  or  one  in  which  Jewish  sources 
ftuve  been  laid  under  contribution  by  a  Christian  hand,  the  Apocalypse 
I       xn  its  present  form  is  seen  to  be  a  magniliceni  unity.     This  result  is 
[     ^shtaincd  not  by  technical  ar^mcnts,  which  another  pen  may  presently 
I     ^werthrow,  but  by  a  sympathetic  handling  of  the  book  which  appeals 
^o  the  imagination  and   to   the  spiritual  sense.     Fragmentary  as  the 
^^^iudy  is,  it  leaves  an  impression  of  the  substantial  oneness  of  the 
^^■tevclation,  which  criticism  will  not  easily  eflace. 
^^^     The  scholarship  of  the  book  is  not  unwonby  of  the  Senior  Medallist 
j       ^nd  ^faster  of  Wellington.     Yet  the  translation  will  aeciti  '  odd '  enough 
*0  the  reader  who  forgets  Archbishop  Benson's  intense  sympathy  with 
lis  author.     It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  reproduce  in  English  the 
lon'ous  audacities  of  the  original.     Who  but   Benson  would  have 
^^ent^lrcd  to  print  '  the  Was'  as  a  rendering  of  St.  John's  i  }•■?    The 
"Vension  is  full  of  surprises,  some  of  which  are  novelties ;  e.  g.  iv  j  '  Uke 


'  ApofolypM.  p.  xll. 
'  Apwalypst,  p.  1. 


*  Prerktory  nou  to  Cyprian,  pk  tii. 
'  ib.  p.  176. 
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a  vision  of  jasper  stone  ' ;  x  7  '  and  the  mystery  of  God  was  finisbed ' ; 
xii  10  'the  Kingdom  became  our  God's  and  the  authoiitr  His  Christ's'; 
xir  t  'bebold  the  Lamb  ^n<  h  stand  on  the  mount  Sion';  xr  2  'then 
that  come  oonquering  forth  from  the  VVildbcast';  xvii  5  'a  name  written 
a  mystery';  xx  14  'this  is  Death  the  Second*;  xxi  17  'man's  measure 
which  is  angel's  mtasun' ;  xxii  15  'out,  yc  dogs.' 

The  Ar<!hhishop's  view  of  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  is  set  forth  in 
a  teparaie  Essay  characteristically  called  '  A  Grammar  of  Ungrammar.' 
Starting  from  the  cautious  admissions  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandm,lK 
works  his  way  through  the  solecisms  so  called,  and  defends  the  ^cuOH 
part  of  them  on  various  grounds.     The  writer's  habit  of  introdudot 
without  notice  comments  jwoceeding  sometimes  from  himself,  sotocttB^^ 
from  Christ  or  from  the  '  hierophant,'  has  the  effect  of  brcakittg  ^ 
giammaticnl  structure  and  producing  the  appearance  of  a  soleci^^ 
which  does  not  really  exist.     In  other  cases  grammatical  difficulties  ^^1 
met  by  a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  or  by  an  improved  translaiic:::^^^-^^ 
Thus  in  vii  4  /o-^poyiff/u'rai  is  right,  if  a  comma  precedes,  as  it  does 
the  text  of  W.  H. ;  in  xxti  j  the  true  construction  is  «ii  rif  aOit  '•^"^gAi 
fn  .  .  Kui  ^ur  4Xu)t  [ouK  tirriu  «r<].     It  IS  admitted,  however,  that  wb^^. 
all  deductions  have  been  made,  some  insoluble  anomah'es  remain  ' 
Only  two  examples  are  given  (xiv  tg  t^i-  X7»'*»  -  •  ric  ^ryo*,  xxi  14  «*       ^ 
T<ix«  . .  h"')  i  but  the  Essay  was  left  unfinished,  and  we  may  pcrhap^^J^^ 

add   xi    4    oCroi  (iVii'   ni  Juo  VAoidi    .    ,    nl    .    .    ivrriirtt,  xii  5  ittietv  vlir  Atxrn^  ^^8 

where  neither  W.  H.'s  ul«V,  iipan  nor  v'Av  Spvm  (P  95  al.)  improves  tht^  *^, 
sense,  and  xix  30  tit  riv  XifLvir  toC  wupit  r^t  Kaionirijt.     In  dealing  witlr*-^^ 
the  writer's  use  of  X*'y»»,  the  Archbishop  rightly  calls  attention  to  th^^  ^^ 
practiceof  the  LXX  ;  but  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  find  an  extreme  raw 
of  this  anomaly  in  Mc.  xv  36  ipnfti,v  fir  nr  .  .  rircJrtf«»  avti»  X^oMi,  where 
he  regards  X^-^w  as  practically  equivalent  to  ol  Si  XonreJ  u'tror  of  Mt 
xxvii  49. 

Here  and  there  the  Archbishop  has  perhaps  sufTcred  his  judgement 
to  be  warped  by  his  sympathies,  as  when  he  translates  .;»i"r.  by  *  wrong ' 
when  it  relates  to  the  manimaie  creation  (vi  6,  vii  3,  ix  4) ',  although 
Lc.  X  19  or  even  bis  favourite  author  Thucydidcs  might  have  suggested 
a  different  rendering  in  such  combinations  as  liiueui-  r^v  y5^  **"  x'p"*'. 
TO  t\aiov.  A  more  serious  drawback  is  tlie  absence  of  any  due  recog- 
nition of  the  Semitic  inlluences  which  affect  both  the  language  and  tbe 
thought  of  the  Apocalypse;  through  the  limitations  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  exacting  claims  of  his  office,  Archbishop  Benson  was  compelled* 
to  study  the  book  '  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Greek  schohr*.' 

'  AjKKaljtfst,  p.  73,  note:  '"Wrong"— JaixiV  doci  noi  in  the Apocalypac  Iok 
its  HDie,  [t  wlien  it  is  use  J]  u  here,  of  the  iinioccnt  crcatjoa' 

•  ik  p.  131. 
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these  deFects  do  not  interfere  willi  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
Fwork.  Within  its  own  province  it  renders  unique  service  to  the  student. 
A  mere  ir^,/j*c — one  ol  two  iraptpya  produced  amidst  the  tncessanl 
labours  of  an  arcliiepiscopatc — the  i'rt*/A'is  a  monument  of  the  enthusiasm, 
the  power  of  realization,  the  spiritual  insight  and  forcc>nhich  characterized 
the  penonalit>-  of  its  author. 

H.   B.  SWBTE. 


THE  LYONS  OLD  LATIN  HEPTATEUCH. 

Heptatnuki  partis  posUriaris  verm  latino  antiqvissima.     Edited  by 
Uly^e  Robert.     Ljrons,  1900. 

In  connexion  with  Septuagint  studies,  the  most  important  event  of 
the  past  decade  was  ilie  discovery  in  November  1895,  by  M.  Leopold 
lisle,  of  a  further  portion  of  the  wcllknowa  Cn'ii'e*  /(r^i/wwffJiV,  which 
ntains  the  Old  Latin  or  pr e-Vulgaie  \-erston  of  the  Heptateuch  (Gen.- 
udges).  Ponions  of  this  manuscript  have  come  to  light  at  three 
'crent  times.  In  1868  the  late  I^rd  Ashbumham  published  the 
I  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  from  79  leaves  which  had  come 
10  his  possession  by  purrlia.^e  from  the  now  notorious  Libri.  In  1878 
X)clisle  identified  as  belonging  to  ttie  same  manuscript  64  leaves  which 
bad  their  home  in  the  librarj-  at  Lyons  :  these  contained  large  parts  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  as  well  as  Deuteronomy  i  i-xi  4.  Delittle  was  also 
^>]c:  to  show  that  the  Axhburnltam  leaves  had  been  at  Lyons  bound 
up  with  the  other  64  so  late  as  1 834,  and  bad  in  fact  been  separated 
from  the  rest  and  stolen  by  Libri,  from  whom  llicy  were  bought  in 
^11  good  faith  by  I-ord  Ashburnham  in  1847.  \Vhcn  the  fact  of  Libri's 
»heft  was  discovered,  the  present  Lord  Ashbumham  at  once  generously 
»-«tunied  to  the  library  of  Lyons  the  manuscript  which  had  been  in  his 
fjatbcr's  possession  for  thirty  years.  The  contents  of  the  whole  143 
leaves  were  published  by  AL  Ulyssc  Robert  in  his  Penla((u(hi  venh 
Patina  anti<fuisiima  (Paris,  1881).  The  part  discovered  in  1895  and  now 
a.l50  published  by  Robert  contains  88  leaves,  the  first  of  which  comes 
»»i  order  next  to  the  last  of  the  143.  The  date  when  this  last  portion 
'^nms  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
ot  in  the  Lyons  library  in  1834.  It  was  discovered  at  a  sale  of  books 
Lyons,  and  was  bought  for  the  library,  where  it  is  now  fortunately 
nited  to  the  other  parts  of  the  manuscript  The  following  are  the 
Contents  of  the  wliolc  23 1  leaves  :— 

Gen.  xvi  9-xvii  18,  xix  5-39,  xxvi  jj-xxxiii  15,  xxxvii  7-xxicviii  aa, 
Xlii  3&-I  36. 

Ex.  i  i-vii  rg,  \x\  9-36,  JcxT  2^-xxn  ij,  xxvii  6-xl  32. 
Lev.  i  i-xviii  30,  wiv  16-xavu  34, 
VOU  U.  X 


JDOBIWl.  IMF  TffEWJKaOC   4»rUMR* 


t  tit   nHKIMtmtU    ^illBli  I 


:a  '«tBca  ^IK  :c9a  &  axxsmt^im^  Jf  x  Cjsenft.     Sim- : 
jBn*f-"  wit  3B:   jWl  """*».  mutm  uic  nwuc  ■-p*"*-*  ■'■* 

bu  ^P^1^*  an:  .liuiv^y  animfXinuit.    ?k)«  wen  ^e  • 

oOMtxwuiate  ^oupv^  'wunuK^rctt^niciatk'irvanaifaeri 

iying  oiUAuie  roe,  ^^njupst  ibe  auamn:  'X  rfwiingy  s  tt 

To  take  1  ':oiiGreie  in&^niice,  »e  may  aote  sOOK  at  liie  rctHfiap  M. 

Jofebua.  I :  :C  Ttul  be  iiuiBaaiE  '-O  made  tiie  rdotnws  of  <]«r ' 

tfac  thieK  ntuK  impnnaac  oociab  A  B  F,  ami  mth  tbe 

cufnivtss  19,  54,  iwl   134.     Oat  vtasaa  ifaen  has  die  fiiilcnniic  avE" 

!!»(().;  — 

Joib.  i  I  after  imtur^  i^,  it  aiids  uouAm  nwwn  with  F  19^  54. 

rciuls  uKoti^n^  wuh  B  F  19,  54  j^mst  A  134.  AnrBiyip 
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4  omits  mraiioS  2*  with  54 

reads  ho^t'  ^>th  1^  against  A  B  F  54,  1^4  (Vxanit 
&  reads  ^uU>n*j  or  <ptAatnrjit  with  54,  1 34  a^nsi  B  t*8^  A  F 

19    (TVfpf 

reads  <vo&Kr«  with   19,  54  agaiost   B   tvuSw^o;!   not  «C«fw<n< 
A  F  rkoAM^«'g  <tai  tiic&ttaue  IJ4  riiotw^ffo  nai  luoduva 

9  reads  irnTokitM  with  B  F  54,  1^4  against  A  19  ^ktiXXivum 
omits  T^cr  with  A  B 

1 3  omits  XfyMv  with  A  B  19 
I J  adds  ivfiiau  after  mpa  with  A  F  19.  54,  134 

14  adds  iHButirtt  tiipar  rov  *I«^i-ov  with  F  54,   1 34 

This  evidence  of  mixture  might  be  prolonged  indefinilely,  and  ei- 
tended  to  characteristic  rcadinj;!:  of  other  manuscripts.  Thus  there  are 
■cadings  shared  by  the  Old  Uitin  with  the  Catena  group  alone,  or  even 
ivith  9uch  a  bebraised  laanuscript  as  58.  One  of  its  striking  readings— 
^fae  phrase  in  Judges  i  9  'in  monte  et  austrum  quae  perteodebont  ad 

^9Din  usque  ad  afiliocen'  (  =  t&  ipor  sal  tAv  ^c^i'  ra  nofmTrirrjrra  [ralrd]  wpkt 

'^^Xiwnj*'),  reproduces  in  the  main  a  reading  peculiar  to  a  Venice 
xnanuscript,  Hohiies'  39,  only  combining  with  it  in  ritv  virm  a  fragment 
«}f  the  ordinary  text.  In  the  following  %-erse  the  omission  of  Tivi^^ucra 
Mk  is  supported  by  the  same  ainj^le  Greek  manuscript  The 
artion  in  which  the  %*arious  ck-menls  aru  present,  differs  indeed 
in  dilferent  sections  of  the  version :  thus  Deuteronomy  shows  on  the 
"^rfaole  a  tnoie  'Lurianic'  text,  whereas  in  Joshua,  especially  the  latter 
^lUt,  we  find  more  affinity  to  the  '  Hesychtan '  group,  and  still  mor« 
Vo  54,  75.     But  nowhere  do  we  fail  to  meet  with  mixture  of  readings. 

For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  we  must  look  to  the  scholars 

^rbo  specially  concern  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  pre-Vulgate 

3.atin  version  (or  wrsions).    There  are  obviously  at  least  three  alter- 

-sativc  explanations  which  are  a  priori  possible.     (l)  The  Old  Latin 

"^er&ion   may  for  the  most  part  represent  a  Greek  wwi^  which  was 

■essentially  an  older  form  of  text  than  the  recensions  above  referred  to, 

•^tr  indeed  than  any  Greek  text  known  to  us ;  a  cn>r^  which  was  in  short 

the  t<rur(t  of  many  of  theii  readings,    rather   than   the   resultant   of 

•lements  derived  from  them  and  combined,     (a)  The  Old  Latin  version 

{or  Ycrsions)  may  have  been  constructed  by  men  who  had  access  to 

•  variety  of  diverging  Greek  manuscripts,  and  who  proceeded  cctcclically 

in  the  use  of  them,     (3)  The  ref^nsion  contained  in  Codex  Lugdumnsis 

Buy  be  a  comparatively  late  and  corrupted  form  of  the  Old  Latin  version, 

in  which  the  original  character  of  the  version  has  been  modified.    Thus 

according  to  a  theory  which  is  at  present  in  favour,  the  original  home 

of  the  Old  Latin  version  may  have  been  Syria,  and  its  original  character 

tuciaiuc,  and  in  passing  westward  along  the  North  African  coast  it 

X2 
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nvf  luiTC  remved  l\esfciaMo  sod  oilia' 
into  Itair  knd  Smithen  Fkaaec. 

In  the  book  of  Jvdget,  as  is  weQ  knowii.  God.  R,  ifae  Ocea  fr'ag, 
and  one  oi  :«o  other  nmnacripcs  poMJit  ta  wA  «tec  s  m  p^  pK 
a  later  revision  of  the  SqtiBgaa  test :  wUe  a  fix^  ^HA  k  mix 
main  more  [.rimittre  iifband  isCai,  Aaailbcm^wAy^ 
The  Old  Ldiin  usually  sides  vitb  A  agaoHt  B^  aad  M^  be  p—-  ■**  m 
do  so  in  an  cases  where  B  prcmm  a  dHuncBy  loarr  tF«rtm  h 
certain  plares  ocr  renion  ^»t^«*«  •■  i 
more  tmlj  represent  the  (         tal  i  faoi  tbaw  of  de 

I  have  already  tnentiooi      t  case  ii        dges  i  9.    In  tfae  ax 
of  the  nmt  chapter,  A  asa  otbet  maipti  md  ^n^ 

a  coosideiable  number  ban  ^»ri  rs    ka»i  ^Iji      0«r 
reads  furA  rn  i^y  ('ctiiD  eo  Antr*''    U  vhicfc  ii  noC  oefy  Ae  twiilwH 
SeiXaagint  reading,  bat  v^gHtx  3  3  iuipivweDt  m  At 

text  (see  MoanaJlx.).    A£iiii,iij  ••■    ;b  t  xtp,  30  we  find  asa 
in  some  Gi'^k  cunivcs  tfae  fo&oi  iDdcpoMlaC 

probably  W!^;tial  Sfptuagiiit ; — 

axt*pi»aro  <xt7  mctj  Ta««  U]m«  nvr^ 

■•1  ov][  tifS^jm  2Mpcj»rAt  *nXa  inrrpof  or^ 

Oct  Old  Laun  is  Ibc  enfy  autbonty  which  has  this  i^MSng  e  &e 
sole  leodenng  of  the  two  vases.    The  Latin  is  as  Mknrs  ; — 

'Sapient'ls  uimiiis  eiiis  respoadebit  ei,  et  i{Ha  lespoodebal  ad  mte 
sua  ad  se.  £[  doq  sunt  iauend :  diaoit  qiolia  okatii  suae  ?  In  capad 
dinnolnetabaTiT  dij^'is  Siurram:  scribta  sunt  tfi^m:ita  in  cenbobos  cio* 
et  abdncta  sunt  spolia  eius.' 

Higb  praise  is  doe  to  M.  Robert  for  the  care  be  has  »^r*»yTrfl  oo  tic 
&tfaAil  reproduction  of  his  tnannsciipt.  His  later  volume  shows  one 
improvement  on  the  earlier:  he  has  given  in  notes  a  coosidaabk 
representation  of  tbe  readings  of  Oeek  manuscripts,  drawn  from  HdmB 
and  Parsons'  critical  apparatus.  Unfortnnatdy  these  notes  are  neitlMr 
very  complete  nor  very  accurate.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  migfhi  ii 
that  the  editor  has  tbronghotit  quoted  Codex  Vatkanus  ('  Vat.')  accus- 
ing to  Holmes  and  Parsons'  (or  TisdiendorTs)  reprodtKtiao  of  die 
£uilty  Sixtine  edition,  and  has  entirely  neglectal  Swete's  rdttion,  Stil 
tfae  notes  if  used  with  cantioo  will  be  found  convenioiL  And  after  aO 
tfae  main  thing  is  tbe  atxurate  representation  of  the  text  of  the  Lyons 
manoscript.  Students  of  the  Septoagint  are  de^y  gratdul  to  U.  Robot 
for  tbe  treasure  he  has  bestowed  on  them. 

N.  McLsut. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT. 

(i)  Vol.  viii  of  Hcntog's  RtaUncydop^dic  fiir prokstantiiche  TJuohf^e 
tind  Kircht,  third  vdition,  vditcd  by  Hauck,  differs  from  nearly  all  tlic 
■former  volumes  by  containing  a  due  proportion  of  work  on  the  Old 
Testament  Bcnzingcr  writes  on  Heuschbecke,  Hund,  and  Jacd  vei 
"ep*  Hebkaerk.  a.  KiDstermann  conlril»uti;s  an  article  of  twenty- 
*^'sht  pages  on  HiOB,  and  one  of  iwenty-six  pages  on  Jesaia.  The 
former  contains  a  patient  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Elihu- 
*^a|)ters  to  the  original  book  of  Job,  and  three  interesting  pages  headed 
■Die  Vtrsuchc  Hiobs  sfin  Schuksai  su  bt^rtijm.  Suggestions  for  the 
eiTnindation  of  the  text  abound.  In  liie  article  Jesaia  six  out  of 
'^'onty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  text,  and  a  not 
^>inccdcd  caution  is  given  against  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  '  Kunstform' 
and  *  Metrum  '  of  a  passage  for  the  emendation  of  its  text,  but  it  cannot 
**c  said  that  Klostermann's  own  emendations  are  well  founded.  For 
"^stance,  few  scholars  probably  will  approve  "9^  'pestilence'  (doiwrw, 
^-^X)  for  ^?^  'word'  in  cliap.  ix  7  [8],  or  will  accept  the  dictum, 
'  Ebenso  wird  21.  t  der  urgeheiierliche  Ausdruck  D'  ~(y\n  eine  Verder- 
**Un^  aus  D'E^o  IDX  V,  ;,  9  mil  VcrUist  des  s  sein,'  The  last  five  pages 
^^  the  article  which  deal  with  the  arrangement  and  mutual  relation  of 
"**  different  discourses  which  form  the  book  of  Isaiah  contain  much 
^***at  is  suggestive.  The  king  of  the  '  Proverb '  (chap,  xiv  4  ff)  for 
^^P*utance  is  a  kind  of  Old  Testament  Antichri&l,  modelled  not  on  some 
^^K*lCcessor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  on  the  Sennacherib  of  chap,  xxctii. 
^The  article  Hisku  is  by  Wilhclm  Lotr.  The  writer  has  independence 
'AoDgh  to  refuse  to  reject  offhand  the  inscription  of  Isa.  xxxviii  9  fT 
("The  writing  of  Hetekiah')  and  that  of  Prov.  xxv  1  {'Proverbs  of 
^Iwnon  which  the  men  of  Hewkiah  copied  out ').  Wolf  Haudissin 
^•^diributcs  eighteen  pages  on  HOhkndikmst  i>er  Hkbraer.  The 
ln'bliography  of  the  subject  occupies  nearly  a  page  and  a  half ;  most  of 
'«e  literature  is  quite  modern.  Franz  Buhl  writes  Hohkh  Prikstek 
("Ojji  and  a  half  ps^es),  Jkphta  (five  and  s  half  pge^),  and  Jeremias 
('otortcen  pages).    The  writer's  brief  discussion  oa  the  genuineness  of 
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Jcr.  xlvi-iliK  contains  a  caution  not  unnceded :  '  Auch  muss  man  be 
solchcn  Frftjjcn  nach  dcra,  was  cin  Prophet  gesagt  und  nicht  gesap 
haben  kann,  schr  vorsichtig  sein,  besoodcts  weim  man  bedenVl,  daa 
der  Prophctismus  cine  komplizicrtc  Erscfaeinung  war,  wo  iiberlicfau 
Formcn  cine  bcdcutendc  Rollc  spitltcn.'     Honss   LtKD  is  bjr  «« 
Orelli;  it  occupies  seven  pages.     Voick  writes  Hosea,  Prophet  (li« 
and  a  half  pages),  a  sound  piece  of  work  written  from  a  '  mods*'' 
conservative '  sundpoint.     R.  Kittel  contributes  an  nrticle  of  tw^ 
pages  on  Jahvk,  jehova  under  the  headings,  I  '  Ausspnche,'  11  '^ 
dcutung  und  Hcrkunft.'    Unfortunatcl)-  the  writer  seems  not  to  t»*^ 
seen  Mr.  Buikitt's  Fmgmf»ti  of  Aquih  (Cambridge,  1897),  fof 
states  that  Ongen,  ■  probably  following  AquiU,  Symmachus.  and  T 
dotion,'  seems  to  have  written  The  Name  'in  Quadratsclirift *  in 
column  of  the  Hcxapla  devoted  to  a  transliterated  text  of  the  Keb^^^^' 
Mr.  Buikiu's  edition  shows  that  Aquila  at  least  wrote  The  Nani^^,^ 
archaic  Hebrew  letters.     In  the  second  pan  of  the  article  Kittel    -^^ 
cusses  the  questions  whether  rrtn*  is  a  Hiphil  form  from  nvt,  a  Kal 
Hiphil  form  of  the  Aramaic  mn  ('in),  or  a  Suinerian  word.    Dr.  Kautz^^a 
writes  short  notices  on  Jkrobkam  I,  II.     Ji:kusaj.eu  (iwemy-sevC' 
pages)  and  some  shorter  geographical  articles  (Jesrekl,  Jaik)  arc  b)^ 
Uathe.    A  bibliography  of  a  [lagc  and  a  half  is  followed  by  six  and 
a  half  pages  on  the  mountains,  valleys,  waters,  soil,  and  climate  of  tbe 
city.    The  last  twenty  pages  give  tbe  history  of  Jcru&alem  in  periodi 
beginning  with  the   '  vorismelitisch,'  and  ending  with  the  'neueK' 
(including  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor). 

(2)  The  third  volume  of  Hastings'  DUttonary  of  (he  Bible  (KIR- 
PLEIADES)  is  naturally  not  so  important  for  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  second  volume  which  contained  the  articles  Isaiah,  Jerkmiah, 
Jkkusalem,  yet  wc  have  again  much  valuable  work,  more  indeed  than 
can  be  noticed  here.  Mr.  J.  A.  Sclbie  writes  on  Lamentations  aod 
OuADiAH  briefly  and  well.  The  article  on  Old  Latin  Versions  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  is  important  for  the  student  of  the  text  of  tbe 
Old  Testament.  Lawguace  of  thk  Old  Testament  is  fay  ProC  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  an  interesting  and  well-written  summary.  Law  (in  tbe 
Old  Testament)  by  Prof.  Driver  disrusLSCs  the  history  of  the  word 
'  Torah,*  gives  summaries  of  tlie  four  codes  (very  useful  for  comparatiw 
study],  and  eontainx  a  good  account  of  the  general  features  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  Leviticus  and  Numbers  aie  by  Mr.  G.  Harford- 
Btttersby.  The  former  contains  very  clear  aruiiytical  summanes 
showing  at  a  glance  both  the  literary  analysis  (of  the  '  Sources')  and 
also  the  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  There  is  a  striking  little 
paragraph  on  the  leading  ideas  of  the  section  called  the  '  I-aw  of  Holi- 
ness.'   The  five  books  of  Maccabees  are  treated  by  Mr.  W.  Fair- 
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other  (editor  with  Dr.  Sutherland  Black  of  i  Maecabcet  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible),  The  anidc  contains  in  a  compact  farm  a  very  good 
account  of  the  contents,  language,  history,  &c.  of  each  book.  (In 
speaking  of  iv  Maccabees  the  late  Prof.  Benxly's  edition  of  the  Syri&c 
text  with  various  readings  is  passed  over  tn  silence  I)  Malaciu  is 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Welch,  a  readable  article  sliowing  some  insight  into 
the  conditions  of  the  time.  MecicwB  and  Leprosy  are  b7  Prof. 
Alexajidcr  Macalister,  whose  knowledge  of  Egyptology  sflrves  him 
well  in  these  articles.  Prof.  Margoliotith  writes  on  Mk?jk,  Mkmk, 
TfexcL,  Upkarsim,  rejecting  Clermont  Ganncau's  theory  of  their  iiicral 
meaning.  Micah  is  too  briefly  treated  by  Ut.  \V.  Nowack.  Medf-BA, 
MiDiAN,  and  (Mount)  Nebo  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Chapman  arc  sound  pieces 
of  work.  The  article  Moad  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett  includes  a  new 
edition  with  notes  of  the  inscription  of  the  'Moabitc  Stone.'  Naiium 
b  a  careful  aiticle  by  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Nethinim  ia  by 
Dr.  J.  Taylor,  end  Nimrod  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches.  The  article 
Old  Testament  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Curtis  conuins  in  a  oompaci  form 
aome  interesting  matter  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
ia  tfae  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches.  Out  Tcstamlnt  Canon 
is  l^  Mr.  F.  H.  Woods,  who  perhaps  makes  too  much  of  the 
'Council  of  Jamnia.'  Palestink  is  treated  under  six  heads  (geology, 
natural  features,  climate  and  natural  products,  races,  geography,  and 
antiquities)  by  Colonel  Conder.  Parable  (in  the  Old  Tcstameotj  is 
by  Prof.  E.  Konig. 

(3)  Two  important  contributions  to  ihe  study  of  the  Septuagint  have 
recently  appeared.  Fawiculu.!  I  of  Mr.  Redpath's  Supplement  to  Ihe 
Oxford  CoHfprdatKf  to  tAeSf^ruagint  coniAmi  a  concordance  to  the  proper 
names,  which  promises  to  be  exceedingly  valuable.  Dr.  Swctc's  /nA-** 
dmetian  tt>  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (Cambridge,  1900)  satisfies  a  long- 
Cek  want     It  is  divided  into  three  parts.     Part  I  gives  the  history  of  the 

'etsion,  noticing  the  daughter  versiuns  (the  Old  Latin  at  some  length), 
le  MSS,  and  the  editions.     Part  11  is  on  the  Contentt  ej  the  Alexan- 
drian Old  Testament.     The  chapter  on  Ihe  Grttk  of  the  Septvagint  is 
full  of  inlcrcsling  matter ;  that  on  The  Seftuagint  as  a  K.frj/tf/i  contains 
a  great  mass  of  choice  instances  illustrating  the  relation  between  the 
LXX  and  the  Masoretic  text.     Part  III  on  The  Literary  use  0/  the 
la^W  contains  a  very  interesting  cliaptcr  on  Ihe  influence  of  the 
on  Christian  Literature.     An  Appendix  contains  a  revised  text  of 
e  Letter  of  Pseudo-Arisiens,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray'. 

(4)  I>r.  M.  Faulhaber  (the  author  oi  Die  Proplseten-tatefun  naeh  rem. 
Jiandtthifieny  Freiburg,  1899)  has  published  some  Scholia  00  the  LXX 

^^B    '  An  edition  of  tKc  same  )c;Uc'r  liy  Paul  WcndUad  from  the  papers  of  Ludwig 
^BlcndclMobn  hu  >bo  appeared  (Lcipjig,  1900). 
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test  of  Uxiab,  which  he  aiuibutcs  to  Hesychjus  of  Jerusaletn,  whose  dac 
he  gires  as  the  *  fifth  rather  than  the  sixth  ceotury.'  The  text  oa  wfaidi 
Hesychius  cooimeoted  wii  MeupUrk,  and  allied  to  that  of  Cod.  A. 
l*he  Bhorler  glosses  are  ohen  lalcen  from  Aquita,  'Ilicodoiion,  and  Sjm 
inachus,  but  without  acknowledgement.  Some  doubtful  readings  in 
Field's  Hcupla  arc  conAtmcd  and  some  corrected  by  Lbe  nutcral 
preseBted  by  Hesychius. 

(5)  A  new  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  is  Prof.  Driver's  DjukJ. 
An  latroduction  of  a  hundrtd  pa^es  it  fullowed  by  a  full  conimentaiy. 
Due  attention  is  given  to  the  theology  of  the  book  under  the  headingt, 
TV  kingdom  of  (7m/,  Doctrine  of  the  Rfsvrrtttion,  Doctrim  of  jimpit, 
AntiechMs  and  Anti^krift.  Dr.  Driver's  book  artd  Prof.  BcnaH 
■  Philologicil  Commentary '  will  be  found  complementary  to  eidi 
other. 

(6)  A  book  which  should  be  read  by  titeoloi;ical  students  who  reail 
Dutch  is  Dr.  Elhorst's  Di prcfiheiie  van  Am^t  (Leide,  1900).  The  maia 
thesis  of  the  book  seems  to  be  (according  to  P.  VoU  in  the  TAt^. 
Literaturuirurtg  \xv  10)  llut  (he  pfx>pbecy  is  'nicbt  erklaibor'  on  the 
theory  that  tt  was  written  under  Jeroboam  11  or  even  within  twenty 
years  of  his  death. 

(7)  Dr.  firuiM  Baenlsch,  author  of  Das  HeiU^kdts-Gfsei^,  Le*.  xyii- 
ncvi,  tint  Aitt^riuM-kritiseke  i'nttrsuihtiHg,  11^93,  has  edited  Exodii»- 
LevilicuB  (1900)  for  Nowack's  JiamJkammeHtar  turn  A.  T.  The  preseot 
part  contains  the  commentary  only  ;  the  second  part  which  is  to  (bitov 
Mon  contains  a  commentary  on  Numbers  and  *n  Introduction  to 
Kxodus-I^eviticus-Numbccs.  The  Gemuin  translalton  has  the  different 
'documents*  marked  by  letters  J,  E,  P,  R  tec.  in  clarendon  type  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  text  The  commentary  itself  is  full ;  points  of 
grammar  and  textual  criticism  are  not  negleaed,  but  the  editor  bis 
evidently  felt  more  iiiicrcsl  in  matters  of  higher  criticism  and  of  ihooJogy. 
As  an  interesting  specimen  uf  Dr.  Baent^h's  work,  pp.  54-58  may  be 
mentioned,  in  which  the  sources  of  tlie  narrative  of  the  Ten  '  Plagues' 
arc  diKUsscd  and  the  theological  questions  aiiaing  from  tt  arc  dolt 
with. 

(8)  For  the  same  series  of  commentaries  Dr.  Nowack  himself  has 
brought  out  Judges-Ruth  as  the  firat  pait  of  s  voltimc  which  will 
uidude  abo  the  books  of  Samuel.  In  this  case  the  Introductk 
tocoiopany  the  commentaiy.  Dr.  Nuwack  is  bold,  and 
aometimes  right,  in  the  emendations  which  be  makes  or  itdt^jtt- 
A  difficult  passage  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  is  emended  and  translated 
as  follows  :— 

*  Da  stieg  Israel  herab  glcicU  Gewaltigcn, 
Jahve'a  Volk  sticg  hcrab  ihm  zu  Hilfc  als  Hddca. 
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Aus  Ephraim  zt^en  sie  zu  Thai, 

dein  Bnider  Benjamin  war  in  deinem  Heetrolk, 

aus  Makir  stiegen  Fursten  beraieder, 

aus  Zebulon  die  mit  dem  Stabe*  .  .  .  einhetzogen.' 

(Judg.  V.  13  f.) 
Tbe  'documents    are  distinguished  in  this  volume  by  the  use  of 
different  types. 

(9)  A  very  important  work  for  tbe  Old  Testament  is  SttltsHk,  Rhetorik, 
Poetik  {Leipzig,  1900)  by  ProC  Eki.  Konig,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Lehrgebdude  der  htbr.  Spraehe.  Tbe  work  is  rather  cumbrously  arranged, 
the  main  divisions  following  three  'spheres,'  (i)  Intellectual,  (3)  Volun- 
tative,  (3)  Aesthetic.  The  author  includes  under  (i)  '  Deutlichkeit  des 
einzelnen  Ausdrucks,'  and  under  (3)  '  Bestimmtheit  des  sprachlichen 
Ausdrucks,'  but  the  line  between  the  two  is  in  many  cases  by  no  means 
easy  to  draw.  Under  (3)  are  treated  Rhyme,  Euphemy,  and  Euphemism. 
'I'he  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  mass  of  examples  collected  by  the 
author,  and  in  the  soberness  of  judgement  which  he  generally  displays. 
A  good  example  of  the  fullness  of  treatment  may  be  seen  in  the 
paragraph  on  the  repetition  of  words  (p.  155  f).  The  author  seems 
to  be  right  (against  many  authorities)  in  his  view  of  2  Kin.  xxv  15. 

(10)  The  Oxford  Hexateuch  (London,  1900)  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
reviewed  in  the  Journal,  so  that  a  brief  notice  of  this  important  book 
suffices  in  this  place.  Tbe  first  volume  is  of  singular  value  as  probably 
the  fullest,  clearest,  and  weightiest  statement  in  tbe  English  language 
of  the  reasons  which  have  led  scholars  to  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Of  the  second  volume  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the 
Editors  have  been  very  successful  in  presenting  their  results  clearly. 
The  typographical  devices  do  not  try  weak  sight  unnecessarily. 

(11)  Part  VIII  of  the  new  edition  of  Gesenius  appeared  last  May. 
It  extends  as  far  as  the  root  TBD.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Editors  pass 
over  even  the  possibihty  that  nj^  (Isa.  lii  15)  may  mean  <he  shall 
sprinkle.'  The  passage  contains  several  sacrificial  terms  and,  though 
the  construction  is  hard,  it  is  far  from  impossible.  Moreover  the 
emendations  offered  as  alternatives  are  poor.  There  is  an  interesting 
article  on  npD.     Part  IX  has  now  (January)  appeared. 

(12)  E.  Seltin,  the  author  of  Zorobabel,  a  work  in  which  the  'Suffering 
Servant '  was  identified  with  Zerubbabel,  has  published  in  two  volumes 
Siudien  zur  Entstehungs^sckichte  der  judischen  Gemeinde  nach  dem 
babyltmischen  ExU  (Leipzig,  1900).  The  work  contains  a  very  full 
discussion  of  the  'Servant-passages'  in  Deutero-Isaiah. 

(13)  The  first  volume  of  P.  Jensen's  Assyrtsc^Babylonische  Mytken 
und  Epen  (Berlin,   1900)  contains  the  Creation-myths,  the  epic  of 

^  Nowack  13  ceruin  that  As  Seknibtra  ia  an  intcrpolatioo. 
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Gilgamesh,  Ishtar's  Descent  into  Hades,  &t.     It  is  of  owrse  imporuni 
for  tbe  study  of  the  narraiives  of  the  book  of  Genesi!). 

{14)  Mre.  Lewis  .and  Mnt.  Gibson  have  edited  some  frsgnwnts  of  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  representing  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  aixl  the 
Psalms  (as  «-«II  AS  the  New  Testament).  1'hc  fragments  arc  small,  but 
aoy  tciQoins  of  ibis  linl«  known  version  are  interesting. 


Among  recent  contributions  to  Old  Testament  Kterattirc  contained 
in  periodicals  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(n)  Thbologischk  Literati;  RZEtTUKC. 

May  12.  Elhorst,  De  prcftHt  van  Am^f,  review  by  P.  Volt,  who 
sees  strong  reasons  for  digsenting  from  Elhorat's  main  conclusion. 

Aug.  18.  H.  Gulhc,  Gtsthicktt  dtt  Voikes  Isrtui ;  review  by 
Meinhold. 

Oct  13.  B.  Puhm,  Psalmtm  (Marti't  Kurter  Hand-Commentar)  j 
discriminating  review  by  G.  Beer. 

(*)  ZeIISCKRIPT  FOR  ALTTESTAMENTLrCHE  WlSSKMSCHAFT. 

1900,  II.  Prof.  C.  Torrcy,  DU  Srie/t  a  Mac.  i  i-ii  18.  The 
genuiii(!n<:ss  of  both  letters  is  upheld,  lliat  of  the  first  eomenhaE  more 
strongly  than  that  of  the  second. 

Bauinann,  i?«  Vtrwendbarkdt  d<r  P^Ua  turn  Bmkt  /Jot  JSr  tBl 
Textkriiih.  This  is  a  cantinuation  giving  the  main  investigation  of 
chaps,  xxxiv-xiji,  followed  by  separate  discuuions  of  the  relation  of  the 
Syiiac  to  (ti)  tt)c  Scptuasint,  {b)  the  'I'nrgum,  (c)  Aquik,  Thcodotion, 
and  SyramadiuB. 

Prof.  Max  l.ohr  compares  the  text  of  Tobit  given  in  the  codex 
Alcxandrinus  with  that  given  in  tlic  Sinaiticus,  and  pronounces  against 
I^of.  Nestle  {SeptyagiMia-StuditH  iii)  that  the  fonner  is  the  more 
on'ginaL  Among  the  passages  to  which  he  appeals  in  suppon  of  his 
view  are  ii  9  ;  vi  5  ;  xiv  4. 

(^  ZeiTSCHRIFT  DER  DEDTSCHEN  MORCEKLXNflSCHEN  GeSELL- 

SCHAFT. 

LIV.  I.     Dr.  L.  Goldschmied,  Zur  Ckr^nohgi*  dfr  KSnigsbikher. 

(rf)  Journal  Asiatique. 

Sepl.-OcL,  1900.  M.  J.-B.  Chabot,  Qadquei  Inscriptions  Patmyri- 
nitntKs. 

Dr.  S.  Rappoport,  Deux  Hymn^s  Samaritat'nes.  These  have  been 
already  edited  by  Heidenheim  in  the  Hebrew  character;  Rappoport 
gives  them  in  Samaritan  scnpl  from  a  MS  in  the  Bibliotli^ue 
Nationale 
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(f)  Critical  Review. 

Among  reviews  of  Old  Testament  literature  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  A.  C.  Welch's  discriminating  notice  (May,  1900)  of  Dr.  R.  Kittel's 
commentaiy  on  Kings  (Nowack's  Handkommentar) ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Moulton's 
review  (July,  1900)  of  Decent  Stave's  Ueber  den  Einfiusi  des  Parsismus 
auf  das  Judenlhum ;  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson's  notice  of  Dr.  B.  Duhm's 
Piaimen,  severe  but  just  (Sept.  1900);  and  Prof.  Gilroy's  combined 
review  (Nov.  1900)  of  Dr.  Wildboer's  Sprikhe  (Marti's  Kurter  Hand- 
Conmentar)  and  of  Lie.   Frankenbeig's    ^rikhe  (Nowack's   Hand- 

W.  E.  B. 
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RECENT  PERIODICALS  RELATING  TO 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES 


(i)  Ehclish. 

Church  Quarlzrly  Review,  October  1900  (Vol.  H,  No.  101 :  SpCMlis* 
woode  A  Qo^  Recent  New  Testament  Commcntanes — RitscblJaaisin 
and  Church  Doctrine— Willifim  Morris — Principal  Caird's  'Funda- 
menul  Idtasof  Christianily' — Tlie  Church  of  England  in  ihefourteenih 
and  fifttcnlb  centuries — Lccky's  '  Map  of  Life  '—The  New  Dktiotuuy 
of  the  Bible,  %'ol.  iii— Dr.  Gasqwet  and  the  Old  English  Bible  I — 
A  Review  of  Irish  History — Sortie  modern  wiitens  on  the  Atonement— 
The  I'assion  Play :  a  Study  aod  an  Appreciation — Short  Nolices. 

The  Expositor,  OcX^ii  1900  (Sixth  Scries,  No.  10:  Hodder&St 
ton).  M.  JvAur.MANn  Is  the  'Song  of  Songs'  a  mystical  poem?- 
G.  G.  FiNDLAV  Recent  criticism  of  the  Kpisllea  to  the  Thessalonians — 
I>.  S.  Makcjououth  The  Uible  of  the  Jews — A.  T.  Burbkidck  Single- 
ness of  Vision— W.  M.  Ramsav  Marriage  and  the  Divine  Life :  St.  Paul's 
Apologia  pro  Vita  sua~D.  Smith  'Unto  the  Greeks  Foolishness'; 
a  study  in  early  Apologetic— VV,  H,  Bennett  Two  important  works  on 
the  Old  Testament. 

November  1900  (Sixth  Scries,  No.  11).  W.  M.  Ramsay  Some 
recent  editions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — D.  S.  MARdOi.iouTH  The 
Calendar  of  the  Synagogue— R.  U'mrERBOTHAM  The  Terrors  of  the 
Sun  and  of  the  Moon — \V.  M.  Ramsay  The  Corinthian  Philoaophen; 
Animal  Sacrifices;  and  Officials  in  the  Corinthian  Church — J.  M07- 
rAiT  The  Peril  and  the  Comfort  of  Exposure — J.  Renoel  MaRXIS 
Two  important  Glosses  in  the  Codex  Bczae. 

December  1900  (Sixth  Series,  No.  i»).  R.  Wisterbothaii 
Our  Lord's  Vision  of  the  End — W,  Muss-Akkolt  Amos  v  36  (21-27) 
— W.  M.  RAMSAy  Eating  in  an  Idol  Temple;  the  Corinthian  Clubs  ; 
the  Common  Meal ;  Pagan  Clubs  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  the 
Eucharist  in  St.  Paul's  Gospel — A.  Black  Joseph,  an  Kthical  and 
Biblical  Study  :  (7)  The  Second  to  Pharaoh,  the  Saviour  of  Egypt^ 
G.  MiLUCAM  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  according  lo 
St.  Matthew. 


I 
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7%e  PrtshyUrian  aiui  KifmntteJ  Jieviett,  October  1900  (Vol.  xi.  No. 
Philadelphia,  MacCaila  &  Co.).  H.  M.  Scorr  Religion  and 
"l*fational  Ijfc — J.  O.  Bovn  The  Historinly  of  lizra—J.  I.  Marais  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa — C.  Martin  The  Inscrip- 
Kibns  of  the  Psalms — R.  Buchanan,  N.  T„  Wai.kkr,  J.  Orr,  W.  G. 
d'RAio,  J.  B.  Drttry.  W.  Caves  Ecclcsinstical  Notes— H.  C.  Mintom 
rrof.  Boyce'9  Gifford  Lwtures— G.  Vos  "Dr.  Sie^-cns'  New  Testinwnt 
Theologj' — B.B.  Warfiei-d  An  adequate  Biography  of  Calvin — Recent 

rhcological  Literature. 
The  Amtriian  Jaurnal  of  T/iM/ogy,  October  1900  (Vol.  iv,  No.  4; 
<^hic3go.  Univ«nily  Press).  J.  Kaftan  Authority  as  a.  Principle  of 
Theology— G-  B.  Gow  The  Place  of  Expiation  in  Human  Redemption 
P^U-W.  R.  BicrTCRtncs  The  historical  and  religions  significance  of  the 
Old  Testament  Prophets — B.  W.  Bacon  Talian's  rearmngenent  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel — E.  J.  GooDsrEBD  Critical  Note,  Papf-iseus  and  Phih — 

(tecent  llieoiogical  Literature, 
or 


(5)  FREt«CH  AND  Belgian. 


■1^ 

^■teii 
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Jiame  BAUqut,  October  1900  {Vol.  ix.  No.  4:  Parig,  V.  Lecoffre, 
for  the  School  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem).     V.  Rose 
£tudes  ^vangiiliqucs :  (4.)   La  redemption  mcssianiqiie — N.  SCIILOKCL 
£tudes  m^triquts  ct  critiquca  sur  le  livre  des  Proverbes — J,  Touzaro 
Xes  nonvcaux  fragments  h^breiix  dc  T  Sccli^siastique  {fin) — L.  \\  ackspill 
Etudes  sur  Ic  milieu  reltgieux  et  intellectuel  contemporaiii  du  Nouvcau 
Testament— Melanges:  Ph.  Virev  Note  sur  le  Pharaon  M^ncpht.\h  et 
^les  temps  de  IKxode — A.  Condamin  Le  pr^tcndu  fil  i  plomb  de  la 
sion  d'Amos — G.  Marmier  La  camiiagnc  de  Sisara  contrc  Baracq — 
Lefranc  Notes  ex^g^iiques:  deux  notes  sur  les  oracles  de  Balaam 
— Chronicle;  Kl-Va"qoubiyeh — Une  n^cropole grfico-romainc il Jerusalem 

tFouillcs  anglai.ses  —Recensions — Bulletin. 
Rtvut  de  rOriettt  ckriticn  (Vol.  v.  No.  3:  Paris,  A.  Picard). 
Parieot  I.es  ordinations  per  sa/tum — L.  Clugnet  el  F.  Nau  Vie 
tiats  dc  I'Abbrf  Daniel  de  Scit^ :  (i)  tcxtc  grcc,  (3)  texte  sj-riaque 
S.  F£trid£S  Lc  V^nfrable  Jean  Andr^  Carga,  ^v£que  latin  de  Syra 
(1560-1617) — H.  Lamuens  Au  pays  des  Nosairis  {iuiU  et  jSn) — 
V.  F.RMONi  Rituel  copie  du  baptSmc  ct  du  mariage — M.-A.  Kugenkr 
La  compilation  historique  de  pseudo-Zacharic  le  Rh£teut  {suite  elfin) 
—J.  Rabakhan  Deux  lettrcs  d'^lie  XX,  Patriarcbe  de  Babylone — 
M^br>gcs:  J.-B.  Cuabot  A  propos  du  couvent  du  Mont  Sinai^ — 
Btbliographie. 
JPfflw  d'fUstmre  et  de  literature  religiewes,  November-December, 
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tgoo  (Vol  T.  No.  6:  Paris,  74  Boulevard  Saint-Gennatn).  A.  Loisv 
I.'Esprit  ct  U  Chair  (Jo.  vi  60-71)— J.  Turmel  Le  Dogmc  du  p6cW 
origincl  av-ant  saint  Augustin  :  (l)  La  croy-ance  k  la  chute  et  an 
p6chi  origincl  pendant  Ics  quatrcs  premiers  siMcs — C.  MiCMEL  Re- 
ligions dcs  pcuples  classiques  avant  Ic  christianisme :  (i)  Histoire 
gtfn^rale  dcs  religions  et  folk-lore;  (3)  Bibliographie  commune  aux 
religions  grccquc  ct  romainc — A.  Ix)isy  Un  nouvcau  Dictkmnaire 
biblique — D-  LtSAiv  Notes  d'histoire  dc  la  th£ologic :  (t)  Problime 
litt£raire — G.  Messih  Lilt^lure  religieuse  modeme— Index  du  ctn- 
qui^mc  votume. 

Analtxta  Boilandiana,  November  1900  (Vol.  ««,  'Ha.  3 :  Brussels, 
14  Kue  des  ITrsulines).  F.  M.  Esteves  Pekeika  Legends  grecquc  de 
I'Homme  de  Dieu  sainl  Alexis  —Note  sur  la  date  de  la  L^eode  grecque 
de  saint  Alexis— P.  df,  Lof.  De  vita  et  scriptis  B.  Albert!  Magni,  pus 
prima.  ApE>endix  :  Vila  B.  Alberni  Magni  circa  an.  1483  conscripta-^ 
Acta  graeca  S.  Dometii  inartyris— S.  Dometii  vita  brc*ior — Julicn  de 
Spire,  biographe  de  S.  Francois  d'.^ssise — Bulletin  des  publications 
hagiographiqucs— U.  Chevalier  Supplementum  ad  Repcrtorium 
Hymnologicuin  (Ave  aalulis  hoatia — Cbriste  tuos  mundo). 

December  1900  (Vol.  jdx,  No.  4).  H.  Vacanav  Essai  dc 
bibliographic  des  sonnets  rclatifs  aiix  saints — Un  rcciieil  de  miracles 
dc  S.  Saiumin,  iSviqiie  de  Toulouse — Bulletin  des  publications  bagio- 
graphiques-- Index  sanctorum  —  Index  aucionnn  —  U.  CnEVAUER 
Sapplemcnluin  ad  Repcrlorium  Hymnologicura  (ChrJstc  TCrc  nosier 
cibua— Deus  aetemi  Patris). 

Revue  d'iditoire  eccUsiastique,  April  1900  (Vol.  1,  No.  I  :  Louvaio, 
C  Peelers,  for  the  University  Caiholique  dc  Louvnin).  A.  Cauciub 
Les  Etudes  d'histoire  eccUsiastique— P.  Lauku^i;  L't-pitrc  dc  Baroobf — 
A.  BoNDROiT  Les  '  precaiiae  verbo  regis '  avant  le  Concile  de  Leptinnes, 
a.  74J — F.  X.  KusK  Le  Pscudo-Ignate— G.  Morin  Lcs  experiences 
d'un  travaillcur  dans  Ic  domaiiic  de  la  littt^ralurc  chretienne — iV-  van 
HovK  Etude  sur  I'histoire  des  exemptions — Comples  rendus — Chronique 
— Bibliographic. 

July  1900  (Vol.  i.  No.  2).  A.  Camerlvkck  La  question 
johanninc— P.  Ladeuze  L'^pUrc  dc  Barnab^  f/n)  — G.  VoistN  La 
doctrine  christologique  dc  saint  Athanase — A.Bokdkoit  Les  'precariac 
vwbo  regis'  avant  le  concile  dc  Leptinnes,  a.  743  (w/ft)— G.  MoRtM 
Deux  ecrils  dc  pol^mtque  antijuive  du  iv°  siMc,  d'apr&a  Ic  cod.  Clsin. 
J47^J.  P.  KiBSCH  L'admini  stmt  ion  des  finances  pontitic&Ics  au  EJf* 
si^lc — Comples  rendus — Chronique — Bibliogiaphie. 

October  1900  (\*ol-  i,  No.  3).  A.  Cauerlvnck  Iji  question 
jobanaine  (state)— Ji.  Bo^nbROii'  Lcs  'precaiiae  verbo  regis'  avatu  1«. 
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condle  de  Lepdnnes,  a.  743  {fin) — U.  Berli^rb  Les  origines  de  Citeaux 
et  I'ordre  b^n^dictin  au  xii*  si^e — A.  van  Hove  £tude  sur  rhistoire 
des  exemptions  (Jin) — Comptes  rendus — Chrooique — Bibliographie. 

December  igoo  (Vol.  i,  No.  4).  A.  Caherlynck  La  question 
jobannine  {suite  et  fin) — J.  Flamion  Les  anciennes  listes  Episcopates 
des  quatre  grands  sieges — T,  J.  Shahan  L'bistoire  de  I'^Use  catholique 
aux  Etats-Unis — A.  de  Ridder  La  question  roraaine  en  i86a— ComptCi 
rendus — Chronique — Bibliographie. 

(4)  German. 

Theohgisehe  Quartatschrifl,  1901  (Vol.  Ixxxii,  No.  i :  Ravensburg 
H.  Kitz).  ScHANz  Zauberei  und  Wahrsagerei  :.ein  religion^escbicht- 
liches  und  psycholc^sches  Problem — SagmUller  Die  oligaichischen 
Tendenzen  des  Kardinalkollegs  bis  Bonifaz  VIII — Vetter  Die  Zeug- 
nisse  der  vorexilischen  Propheten  iiber  den  Pentateuch  :  (a)  Hoseas — 
F'UNK  Zur  Geschichte  der  zwei  letzten  Biichei  der  Scbrift  Basilius  d. 
Gr.  gegen  Eunomius — Reviews — Analecta. 

Zeitschrift  fur  ■wissenschaftliche  Theohgie,  October  1500  (VoL  xliii. 
No-  3 :  Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland).  P.  Koetschau  Bibeldtate  bei 
Origenes — A.  Kl5pper  i  Jo.  v  6-1 2  erlautert — A.  Hilcenfeld  Thomas 
von  Heraclea  und  die  Apostelgeschichte — E.  von  Dobschutz  Der 
Briefwechsel  zwischen  Abgar  und  Jesus — Reviews  :  A.  H. ;  R.  C.  Kukula 
Tatian's  sogenannte  Apologie,  1900, ' Aitersbeweii'  und  ^Kiinstlerkatalog' 
in  Tatian's  Sede  an  die  HtlUnen^  1900 — A.  H. ;  Sam.  Eck  Dcmid 
Friedrich  Strauss. 

Novembei  1900  (Vol.  xliii,  No.  4).  A.  Dorner  Einige  Bemer- 
kungen  zu  neueren  Ansichten  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Religion — J.  W. 
RoTHSTEiN  Psalm  bocviii  ein  Zeuge  fur  die  jahwistische  Gestalt  der 
Exodus-Tradition — A.  KlOpper  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Sunde  im  i.  Johan- 
nesbrief  (i  Job.  v  16-fin) — J.  Draseke  Tatian's  Rede  an  die  Hellenen 
—  J.  Draseke  Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Verfasser  des  'Hermippos'  — 
R.  Knopf  Ober  eine  neu  untersuchte  Hs,  zum  ^mavptibs  r&y  i$tt  ^cAd- 
(tA^v  des  Hermias— Review :  J.  Draseke  J,  Raeder  De  Huodoreti 
Graeearum  affectioimm  curatione  quaestiones  criticae. 

Neue  kirehliche  Zeitschri/t,  October  1900  (Vol.  xi.  No.  10:  Erlangen 
und  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert).  L.  Stahlin  Die  spatere  Pbilosophie  Schel- 
lings  und  Kuno  Fischer's  Darstetlung  derselben  {Schlitss)—!!^.  Zahn 
Das  Neue  Testament  Theodors  von  Mopsuestia  und  der  urspriingliche 
Kanon  der  Syrer — W.  Schmidt  Ethische  Fragen,  III — Fr.  Walther 
Eine  neue  christliche  Ethik. 

November   1900  (VoL  xi.   No.  11).      Endeuann  Zur  Frage 
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ubfiT  die  Briider  dcs  Herrn — W.  Schmiiit  Ethische  Fragen  :  iV  Fr.  W. 
Nietzsche — EwAi.T>  F.xcgctischc  Misa:Ucn  II — G.  Womlendkkg  Bildcr 
aus  dcm  allkirchlichcii  Lcbcn  ciocr  bcidnischcn  Grossstadt  i. 

ZtHsthri/1  fiir  TkroJogu  iind  Kirrkt,  November  1900  (Vol.  x,  No.  6; 
Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr).  Claseh  Hciligung  \m  GUabcn : 
mil  Kucksichtauf  dicbeutige  Ketligungsbcwcgung — Rade  Thcologischc 
Randglosscn  m  Nautnann's  Demokratic  und  Kaiscrtmn. 

Zeiiufiri/t fiir  Kirchen^uhichtt,  October  1900  (Vol.xxi,  No,  3:  Gotha, 
F.  A.  Perthes).  Bauer  Die  Ifeklclbwger  Disputation  Luthen— 
TscHACKCRT  Di'c  Rcchnungsbiichcr  des  cnbiscilioflich  nuiinsiatJiea 
KoTnuiissars  Johnnn  Bmns  aus  den  Jahren  i5t9~i53i — Ggbauer  Zur 
Gcschichte  dcr  letxten  Monche  in  dcr  Mark — SchXfck  Die  Vereini- 
gung  fraruosischer  Protcstantcn  z\x  Toledo  urn  die  Miltc  dcs  16.  Jahi- 
hnnderls — Kupke  Die  Audicnz  dcs  pipstlichen  Nuntius  am  Hofe  in 
Dreulen,  Monsignor  Areuo^  bei  Napoleon  I  in  Berlin — Analecta: 
Bhatkk  Die  angcblichc  Origcncs-HandschriO  No.  S90  dcr  Bibtioctidc 
von  Tro)'cs — Nestle  Thomas  Becket  in  siiddcutschcn  Kalcadem — 
KKOPATTiCHCK  Zur  Djographie  des  Job.  Dolsch  aux  Feldkitch  (gest. 
1523) — Kawerau  Misccllcn. 
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THE   FULHAM   CONFERENCE 
ON  COMMUNION  WITH  THE  ATONEMENT. 

'The  occasion,  the  action,  and  the  full  words,  of  the  Insti- 
tution, all  define  the  sacred  Body  in  our  Lord's  thought  to  be  the 
Body  as  in  Death,  and  the  sacred  Blood  to  be  the  Blood  as  in 
Death ;  that  is,  as  in  the  act  and  process  of  the  One  Sacrifice 
which  is  our  Redemption.  By  the  Body  and  the  Blood  I  thus 
humbly  understand  to  be  "  signified  "  the  Means  of  our  Redemp- 
tion— themselves  belonging  to  the  past,  but  in  their  redeeming 
EiTect  ever  present '.' 

These  are  Dr.  Moule's  words,  written  very  carefully  beforehand 
for  the  Round  Table  Conference  at  Fulham.  They  represent 
a  position  very  deliberately  taken,  and  maintained  as  crucial,  by 
the  '  Evangelical '  representatives  generally  on  that  occasion. 
The  same  position  was  affirmed  with  the  same  emphasis  and 
s^reement  at  a  discussion  upon  Eucharistic  doctrine  held  a  year 
or  two  ago,  at  the  annual  Islington  Conference.  We  may  prob- 
ably take  it,  at  this  moment,  that  the  position  stated  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  theological  teaching,  upon  this  particular 
subject,  of  our  Evangelical  friends.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Dimock, 
*the  Rfs  sacramenti  is  not  Christ  as  He  now  is,  but  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  as  separated  in  Sacrificial  Death  for  our  sins  V 

The  words  quoted  from  Dr.  Moule  so  nearly  express  the  very 

>  Rtporl  of  a  Confarmut  hMrnt  Ftitimm  Palatt,  Ott^  1900,  p.  19. 
■  Ibid.  p.  I  a. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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truth,  tliat  if  we  heard  them  for  the  Brst  time  without  context 
or  comment  we  might  be  inclined  to  welcome  them  as  trut. 
But  the  more  wc  examine  hU  position  in  full,  and  take  it  io  all 
its  context  at  Fulham  and  Islington,  the  more  shall  wc  feel  that 
it  just  misses,  after  all,  the  very  truth  at  which  it  aims  ;  while  in 
that  margin  of  exaggeration,  between  the  truth  at  which  it  aims 
and  the  thing  which  it  actually  says,  there  has  crept  in  the 
beginning  of  a  somewhat  far-rcachir^  misconception.  But  before 
commenting  upon  it,  I  may  express  something  of  my  own  satis- 
faction and  thankfulness  in  finding  that  the  didcrencc  in  Eucharistic 
doctrine  between  High  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals — betwcca 
(that  is)  two  classes  of  minds  which  differ  in  some  real  respects 
but  arc  apt  to  imagine  their  differences  much  greater  than  they 
really  are — can  be  brought  to  a  clear  thcolt^ical  issue  like  this. 
Here  is  a  question  strictly  theological ;  a  question  which  can  be 
ai^ucd  dispassionately,  and,  if  need  beat  patient  length;  a  ques- 
tion outside  the  turmoil  of  party  cries,  or  the  heat  of  party 
feeling.  Wc  shall  Icam  to  be  grateful  for  the  Fulham  Confcrcnoe, 
if  for  nothing  else,  yet  for  this,  that  it  has  brought  clearly  to 
light  a  quiet  theological  issue  upon  which,  nevertheless,  a  very 
large  pari  of  the  whole  great  controversy  rests. 

And  I  should  like  also  to  acknowledge  from  the  beginning 
that  the  position  which  is  thus  cardinal  to  modem  Evangelical 
theology  is  in  its  origin  neither  new  nor  partisan.  A  doctrine 
strenuously  maintained  as  cardinal  to  Eucharistic  truth  by 
Archdeacon  Freeman  and  by  Canon  Trevor,  based  by  both 
upon  emphatic  wordi  of  BLshop  Andrcwes',  and  by  Canon  Trevor 
upon  a  long  catena  of  passages  from  distinctive  and  distinguished 
Anglican  divines,  is  no  device  of  modem  'Low  Churchmanship.* 
It  has  a  long  history,  and  many-sided  support.  It  is  no  mor« 
partisan  than  it  Is  new.  Those  who  think  that  there  is  in  it  never- 
theless a.  core  of  mistalte,  will  not  only  h.-»vc  to  show  their  own 
grounds  of  principle  against  it,  but  will  also  have  to  account  for 
th<;  targe  amount  of  apparent  historical  consensus  which  can  be 
urged  on  its  behalf. 

With  thiii  prelude  I  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
objections  to  the  doctrine. 

'  See  Freeman's  PriKtiJila  of  Dittm  Sttvtrr,  voi.  ii  p.  J05,  ed.  1873  (ch.  I,  end  Of 
i  la),  and  Trevor'k  Calholic  DocthHr  e/lhr  Holy  Eufkaritl,  p,  i;<i. 
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I.  First  I  would  urge  that  this  doctrine,  if  pressed,  is  open  ta 
one  of  the  objections  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
— and  making,  as  I  believe,  truly  and  rightly — against  transub- 
stantiation :  namely,  Uut  it  introduces  a  new  and  unnecessary 
^  miracle.  Christ  was — but  ts  not — dead.  His  Body  as  dead. 
His  Biood  as  separated  in  death,  arc  not.  anyhow  or  anywhere, 
now.  It  is  obvious  to  urge  that  the  gift  given  in  the  Sacrament 
is  what  is,  and  not  what  is  not.  There  is  no  cadaver.  There  is 
no  blood  of  a  coqjsc.  In  whatever  sense  the  bread  and  wine 
either  represent,  or  arc,  or  so  rcprc&cnt  that  Ihcy  may  be  said  lo 
be,  certain  reahtics  beyond  themselves,  they  at  all  events  arc, 
or  represent,  realities — things  existent,  not  non-existent.  There 
is  indeed  a  'Christ  who  died':  but  there  is  no  'dead  Christ." 
Now  the  answer,  if  1  understand  it,  on  this  particular  point, 
appeals  really  to  the  Divine  power  of  making  a  past  moment 
present.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  right  to  apply  to 
this  p(Hnt  Mr.  Dimock's  quotation  from  Ridley  on  a  cognate 
point,  that  it  'could  only  be  effected  by  the  " omnipotency  of 
Christ's  Word  "'.'  But  1  have  no  doubt  that  this  ik  the  meaning  of 
Bishop  Andrcwes,  where  he  says, '  By  tlie  incomprehensible  power 
of  His  eternal  Spirit,  not  He  alone,  but  He  as  at  the  very  act  of 
His  offering  is  made  present  to  usV  '  He  at  the  very  act  of  His 
offering'  clearly  mcanst,  to  Andrcwcs,  Christ  dying  on  Calvary,' 
not  Christ,  risen  and  ascended,  presenting  the  blood  of  His 
sacrifice  in  the  Holy  of  Holies :  and  he  conceives  this  perpetual 
re-identification  of  the  Church  with  the  moment  of  Calvary — this 
reproduction  of  a  point  in  the  past  as  present— to  be  an  aa  of 
the  'incomprehensible  power  of  Christ's  Eternal  Spirit.'  I  shall 
have  by  and  by  to  point  out  that  if.  by  whatever  exercise  of 
miraculous  power,  this  precise  point  of  the  past  were  reproduced 
u  present,  it  would  not  be  the  moment,  after  all,  of  the  consum- 
^^ation  of  the  sacrifice.  It  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  moment 
^En  the  process,  a  moment  indeed  of  transcendent  importance,  but 
^Hatill  a  moment  at  which,  if  you  could  indeed  break  off  there,  the 
sacrifice  would  be  still  not  fully  consummated.  But  my  present 
}int  is  ttiat  whetliL-r  tliat  moment  is  tlic  momicnt  of  consum- 


'  FUtkam  CoiJmtKt,  pp.  48,  49. 

*  Stnutma  qf  On  HrsHmttiiM,  preached  on  Eautter-day,  rii  {LAmty  ^  Am^i*- 
CuWk  Thmicgj :  Andmrn'  Stmtotia,  vol.  ii  [1841J,  p.  301). 
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mated  sacrifice  or  no,  in  asking  to  have  it  reproduced  by 
'jacoinprehensible  power'  as  present,  you  are  asking  in  fact  for 
a  miraculous  inversion  of  realities. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Ditnock  would  allow  thU.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  rather  think  his  language  is  intended  to  av^d  it.  He  says, 
of  the  res  si^ificalae--  that  is,  the  dead  body,  and  the  separated 
blood — that  they  arc  'thus  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful,  bciog^  really  present  for  the  manducation  of  faitb, 
"Cui  praesentia  sunt  omnia  practerita"';  and  again  he  claims  that 
'there  was  no  novelty  in  mainiairing  that  things  of  thc/aj/  may 
be  things /r/j^«/  to  faitk\*  I  think,  perhaps,  this  'presence  to 
&uth  '  is  meant  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  mode  of  presence  expressly 
not  miraculous,  but  normal. 

Now,  I  pass  by  the  point  which  Canon  Gore  made  as  to  the 
whole  sentence  of  Rupert  of  Deutz"  from  which  Mr.  Dimoch 
quoted  a  phrase ;  for  I  am  more  concerned  with  Mr.  Dimock's 
meaning  than  with  Rupert's.  Mr.  Dimock,  then,  at  all  events,  puts 
it  as  a  general  principle,  that  things  past  may  be  present  to  fatth. 
In  what  sense  may  they  ?  I  quite  understand  their  being  present 
to  memory,  or  to  imagination;  both  of  which,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
imply  that  whatever  kind  of  reality  may  be  asserted  of  the  pre- 
sence, the  absence  is  incomparahly  morf  real  th.an  the  presence ;  the 
presence  is  only  s  sort  of  quasi-presence,  or  substitute  for  presence 
of  the  really  absent;  but  it  is  plain,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Difnock'a 
'presence  to  faith'  means  something  more  than  the  imagination  of 
memory.  He  puts  it  as  a  normal  principle,  of  universal  appli- 
cation. To  faith  'omnia  praeter'ti'  are  present  Are  they? 
I  must  venture  to  challenge  the  principle  in  this  form.  If  in  any 
sense  *  all  things  '  arc  present  to  faith,  assuredly  they  are  not  alt 
present  in  the  same  sense;  and  directly  you  begin  to  discrimin- 
ate, the  principle  as  principle  is  gone.  It  is  no  longer  a  property 
of  faith  to  make  all  things  pi-csent.  Hut  you  have  to  ask  what 
that  property  is,  in  some  things  which  causes  them  to  be.  and  in 
other  things  which  causes  them  not  to  be.  present  eternally  to 
the  faculty  which  can  discern  them  as  prc^cnt. 

For  it  is  important  to  observe  that  faith  is  not  a  cause  of 
exifitence.  It  does  not  make  things  to  be  when  they  arc  not. 
It  is  rather  a  power  of  corresponding  with  what  is.     It  sees  what  1 

'  /wMaot  Comfimuf,  pp.  ^^,  ^9.  '  Ibtd.  p.  ^^ 
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inot  be  seen,  it  realizes  what  cannot  be  realized,  save  by 
special  capacity.  But  it  does  not  invent,  or  create,  what  is  iKrt. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  things  may  be  satd  not  to 
be,  except  to  the  cipacity  for  discerning  them.  As  there  is  no 
light  save  to  the  seeing  eye,  nor  harmony  save  to  the  ear  that  is 
capable  of  muuc,  nor  spiritual  discernment  save  to  spirit:  so 
divine  things,  save  to  faith,  may  be  said  not  to  be.  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  a  poem  is  not  a  poem  to  tlie  lire 
that  burns  it,  or  to  the  animal  that  tears  it  to  pieces.  But  the  man 
who  rescues  the  poem  and  apprehends  it.  does  not.  by  apprehend- 
ing, make  it.  When  these  various  things  art,  to  faith,  it  is  not 
faith  which  is  the  cause,  or  author,  of  their  being.  The  musician 
hears,  as  the  eye  sees,  what  is.  And  failh  receiving  and  disccm- 
ii^  what,  save  to  faith,  is  not,  docs  not  create  but  discerns  what  it 
receives,  and  both  receives  and  discerns  only  what  is. 

Only  that.  then,  can  be  present  to  faith  which  is  present  really  ; 
that  is,  which  is  present  to  God.    Is  it  true  to  say  that  to  God 
'  pracscntia  sunt  omnia  praeterita '  f    I  must  submit  that  it  is  not 
true.    Some  things  arc  eternal  presents  as  others  arc  not    It 
is  true  indeed  that  all  accomplished  facts  tend  to  be,  in  their 
measure,  an  clement  in  the  abiding  present     But  some  are  so 
Bvery  faintly ;  some  very  mightily  ;  and  some  can  cease  to  be  so 
altogether.    And  since  they  can  cca.sc  to  be  so,  the  prcscntncss 
is  not  an  inherent,  or  universal,  property  of  the  past 
^fe    It  is  the  haunting  terror  of  conscious  ^n  that  it  is  contained 
Bvrithin  the  present  self.    It  is  the  inherent  presentncss  of  the  past 
Bwhich  is  naturally  its  sting,  or  its  power.    But  there  is  such 
Hb  thing  as  consummated  redemption,  consummated  forgiveness, 
consummated  beatitude.    There  is  such  3  thing  as  a  real  elimi- 
nation and  tuidoing  of  the  past.     The  fact  is  that   some  past 
things   are   present   in  a  sense  in  which  others  are   not.     Cui 
pnusfHlia  sunt  anttia  praeterita  is  misleading.     Abraham's  call, 
Abraham's  faith,  are  they  in  the  sight  of  the  Eternal,  eternal 
predicates,  eternal  truth.s  of  Abraham?    1  can  well  suppose  that 
Ifctfaey  are.     Is  the  treachery  of  Judas  an  eternal  reality?    Our 
hearts   may  say  ^i\  -yivotro,  while  we  dare  not,  even   for  that, 
usurp  the  seat  of  the  Judge.     Is  '  slainness '  an  eternal  attribute 
of  Christ?  Emphatically  it  is.   From  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  to  eternity,  He  is  the  'Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.'    Not  \fy 
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an  act  of  miraculous  reproduction  of  a  single  point  in  the  un^nished 
rtcord  of  the  past;  but  inherently,  because  Me  is  what  He  is. 
therefore  His  fact  of  death  is  aa  eternal  attribute,  an  inherent 
aad  inalienable  present.  Not  that  He  is  always  in  the  present 
dying,  or  in  the  present  dead  ;  not  that  sometimes,  or  often,  His 
moment  of  dying  is  by  God's  power  reproduced,  or  recalled  ;  but 
that  it  always  is  an  indivi&ible  part  of  what  He  w,  and  He,  apart 
from  it,  would  be  less  than  Himself.  Here  is  an  instance  indeed, 
without  special  miracle,  yet  as  a  property  of  God,  in  which 
•  pracsens  est,  usque  ad  aeternum,  id  quod  est  praeteritum-' 

But  is  St.  Peter  for  ever  lying,  or  for  ever  a  Itar?  Is  the 
-moment  of  his  betrayal — is  the  moment  of  every  Christian's  fall 
and  sin — alike  part  of  God's  eternal  present  ?  Emphatically  it  is 
not.  Else  were  the  Cross  a  failure  after  all,  and  real  sanctification 
a  delusion.  I  will  not  try  to  elaborate  this  further.  To  say  that 
a  certain  past  act  is  of  such  character  as  to  constitute  an  eternal 
attribute,  predicate,  or  property,  is  one  thing.  To  say  that 
a  certain  point  in  a  past  process  is  by  God's  power  miraculously 
reproduced,  to  say  that  the  perfect  wholeness  of  a  consummated 
work  can  be  so  (as  it  were)  rolled  back,  that  men  can  be  set  by 
God's  power  at  a  spedal  moment  when  the  work  was  prepared 
and  waiting  to  be  consummated  eternally,  is  another.  The  one  is 
to  conceive  of  Christ's  death,  as  I  believe  that  Scripture  conceives 
of  It,  as  an  eternal  element  or  attribute,  inseparable  from  what 
Christ  is.  The  other  is  to  bring  back  the  actual  moment  of 
Christ's  dying — Itself  a  point  (albeit  a  transcendent  point)  in  the 
work  as  yet  unconsummated  and  uncrowned— to  bring  it  back. 
unnaturally  and  unnecessarily,  by  a  divine  act  of  '  incompre- 
hensible power,'  into  the  midst  of  Llic  perpetual  present. 

II.  The  second  objection  I  would  urge  is  one  which  was  expli- 
citly made  at  Fulham.  It  is  that  the  doctrine  makes  an  unreal 
distinction  between  the  sacrificed  and  the  glorified  Body :  as 
though  there  were  two  Bodies  of  Christ,  when  there  is  but  one. 
The  sacrificed  is  the  glorified  Body,  and  the  glorified  Body  is  the 
sacrificed.  It  js  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  glorified  Body  that 
it  is  the  Body  of  sacrifice.  The  slainness  b  not  a  mere  paist 
fact,  which  is  naturally  ever  more  remote  but  supematurally 
resu8citated  into  the  present  The  slainness  is  an  eternal  fact ; 
an  essential — for  the  purpose  we  may  even  say  fAg  essential — 
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slement  and  character  of  the  eternal  present.  To  mc  it  seems 
essential  to  theological  truth  to  insist  upon  the  indivisible  oneness 
of  the  Body.  It  is  as  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the  glorified 
Christ  that  His  sacrificial  Death  i.s  present  ctcrnnlly :  not  as  an 
undoing  of  the  glory;  a  going  back  into  the  desolateiiess  of  the 
post ;  a  cutting  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  into  halves; 
a  stopping  short  {j>er  impossihiU)  in  the  moment  of  the  blackness. 
It  was  never  a  dead  Christ,  as  dead,  but  a  Christ  who  cuuld  not 
be  holdcn  of  death  ;  it  was  a  Christ  who  died  and  lived  through 
dying ;  a  Christ  who  by  dying  conquered  death ;  a  Christ  not 
PtKpit  but  i  ^wv,  Koi  iytironTiv  VfKpot,  xai  Ifioii  ^Siv  tlfA  th  roi't  aiuvas 
TUB  altSvwv;  it  was  such  a  Christ,  and  as  such,  who  triumphed  ^nd 
who  atoned,  not  In,  but  through,  death.  I  would  fully  adopt  on 
thb  point  the  words  of  Canon  Gore,  as  given  in  the  icport: 
'  He  could  not  separate  the  sacrificed  from  the  glorified  Itody 
of  our  Saviour,  and  could  not  conceive  of  our  partaking  of  the 
former  except  through  the  latter.  The  latter,  he  urged,  is  the 
only  Body  now  existing,  or  that  ever  has  existed;  and  it  is 
the  same  Body  which,  once  in  a  crucified,  is  now  in  a  glorified 
state '.'  I  would  add  only  the  reminder  tliat  even  the  two  states 
must  not  be  so  contrasted  as  to  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive ; 
that  as  the  crucified  state  was  itself  a  mode  or  condition  of  the 
glory,  so  the  'glorified  state'  does  not  by  antithesis  exclude, 
but  rather  includes,  and  is  based  on,  and  is  characterized  by,  the 
inalienable  fact  of  'cruciftedncss.* 

A  reply  on  this  point  was  attempted  by  Chancellor  Smith  ^, 

^^hich  seems  to  mc  to  involve  a  good  deal  of  misconception. 

^Bbere  must,  he  seems  to  argue,  be  some  such  dualism  as  is 
implied  in  the  antithesis  between  the  crucified  and  the  gtort5ed 
Body  of  our  Lord,  because,  at  the  institution,  Jesus  in  bodily  form, 
and  the  bread  and  wine  which  He  gave  as  His  Body  and  Blood, 
were  separately  present,  side  by  side  with  each  other-  In  what 
sense  does  Chancellor  Smith  suppose  that  the  bread  and  wine, 
at  the  last  supper,  were  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ?  And 
were  they  the  crucified  or  the  glorified  Body  ?  If  the  crucified 
Body  by  antithesis  against  the  glorified,  then,  in  whatever  sense 
of  the  word  '  were,'  they  were  the  same  Body  as  the  Body  which 
handled  and  delivered  them.    This  may  possibly  raise  some 
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qucftion  about  the  word  'were';  but  if  both 'were 'the  same  Body 
of  cnicifixion,  what  becomes  of  the  necessary  aotithesis  between 
the  crucified  and  the  glorified  Body  ?  The  very  fact  that  the  bread 
and  wine  could  really 'be'  that  which,  in  an  obvious  sense,  at 
the  very  same  moment  they  were  not,  is  (to  say  the  least)  a 
strong  sug'gestion  in  the  direction  rather  of  identification  across 
apparent  arrtithcsis,  than  of  antithesis  breaking  up  identity.  Oo 
the  other  hand, ir  they  wcrctheglorilied  Body,  what  would  becocne 
of  the  whole  argument  for  the  sake  of  which  the  antithesis  is 
desired?  The  only  remaining  altenutive,  that  the  palpable  Body 
of  Jesus  which  went  that  night  through  the  agony,  and  through 
the  cruciflxion  next  day,  was  itself  the  glorified  in  contrast  with 
the  crucified  Body,  could  of  course  not  even  be  suggested. 

On  the  face  of  it,  then,  this  answer  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
(brmidablc,  or  to  shake  our  position  when  we  maintain  that 
there  neither  arc,  nor  were,  two  Bodies  of  Christ ;  but  that  the 
cruci6cd  Body  is  glorified  because  crucified,  and  that  the  glorified 
Body  is.  both  now  and  for  ever,  essentially  characterized  u 
crucified.  Would  you  find  the  cnicificd  Bodyi*  Do  not  go  back 
and  peep  into  the  tomb.  Behold  it !  alive  and  glorified  for  ever! 
'  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here,  He 
is  risen '.'    The  crucified  Body  is  on  the  throne  of  God. 

I  do  not  care,  then,  to  adopt  exactly  the  sentence  with  which 
Canon  Gore  first  rabcd  this  question  at  the  Conference".  I  do 
not  suppose,  in  the  light  of  his  words  which  I  quoted  just  now, 
that  he  would  himself  regard  it  as  theologically  felicitous,  though 
it  eficctually  served  to  raise  his  pcHnL  Neither  'the  crucified 
Body  directly  and  the  glorified  Body  consequentially,'  nor  'the 
glorified  Body  directly  and  the  crucified  Body  consequentially,' 
seem  tome  quite  happy  urquitc  true  phrases^  Our  communion 
in  the  I£ucharist  is  communion  with,  or  of,  the  Body  of  Christ 
tvJiii/t  h.  And  the  Body  of  Christ  is  the  crucified  Body  glorified. 
Wc  arc  made  partakers,  in  the  Eucharist,  of  humanity  sinless 
and  glorified  ;  but  sinless  through  sacrifice,  and  glorified  by  that 
victory  over  death  which  could  only  have  been  won  through 
dying.     But   ChaoccUor   Smith's   answer  suggests,  no  doubt, 

'  Xjoe.  xslv  ij,  6.  *  Fmikam  CoH/trtHtt,  |>.  44. 
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a  deeper  point  thAn  this  comparatively  superficial  argument.   And 

its  leads  us  naturally  on  to,  and  will  arise  naturally  under,  the 

'third  of  the  principles  which  1  had  desired  to  advance.     It  is  this. 

III.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  as  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  with 
greater  fullness  elsewhere,  that  every  reality  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  is  Jn  Spirit,  spiritual.  Pentecost  is  the  extension  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  real  meaning  and  power  of  the  Incarnation. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  constitutes  the  Church  what  it  ts. 
The  Church  may  fall  short,  in  all  directions,  of  her  own  ideal 
meaning.  But  in  her  own  ideal  meaning,  the  Church  ij  the  Spirit ; 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  arc  what  they  arc  of,  and  by, 
Spirit.    '  Ecclcsia  propric  ct  principalitcr  Ipse  est  Spiritua.'    Thi3 

true,  broadly,  of  the  ideal  meaning  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
[t  is  tnic  distinctively  of  the  Church's  distinctive  principle  and 
experience — the  feeding  upon  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  It 
is  the  Ascension — and  that  which  the  Ascension  implies — which 
u  the  key  to  the  truly  spiritual  understanding  of  spiritual  thing*. 

(Doth  this  offend  you?  What  and  If  ye  should  sec  the  Son  of 
flan  ascend  up  where  He  w.is  before?  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
uickenetli ;  the  flesh  profileth  nothing :  the  words  that  1  speak 
jito  you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  life'.' 

Nothing,  then,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  has  its  own  real  mean- 
ing or  being,  save  in  and  through  Pentecost.     It  is  within  the 
sphere  of  Spirit,  and  by  the  power  of  Spirit, — and  it  is  not  except 
by,  and  within,  Spirit — that  the  Communion  really  is  what  the 
Communion  really  is.     What  is  pre> Pentecostal  is  preparatory 
merely.     It  had  the  form,  the  organs,  the  discipline  ;  but  not  yet 
the  full  living  spiritual  essence.     It  was  necessary  that  one  mode 
of  Christ's  presence  should  be  withdrawn,  before  tlic  second — 
which  was  the  real  object  and  climax  of  the  first— could  be  made 
^b  living   reality.      'Nevertheless   I   tell  you  the  truth;    it   is 
^^xpedicnt  for  you  that   I  go  away  ;  /or  if  I  go  not  away  the 
Comforter  wilt  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  1  depart,  I  will  send 
Him  unto  you".' 
As  the  Church,  as  Church,  was  called  and  shaped  and  welded 
^^d  instructed  and  disciplined  by  the  Incarnate  Christ,  yet  was 
^bot,  as  Church,  alive  till  the  Breath  of  Christ—till  Christ  as 
Srcath — was   breathed  into    it,  and   it    lived  by  His  life,  now 
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become  its  own  ;  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  personaUy  called 
and  trained  and  fitted  to  be  apostles  before  the  Ascension,  and 
yet  were  not  really  what  the  word  '  Apostles  of  Christ '  properly 
connotes  till  the  Spirit  of  Chri&t  possessed  them  (the  Stmon 
Bar-Jonah  who  denied  the  Lord,  though  by  a  more  than  possible 
use  of  language  he  can  be  said  to  be,  yrt  was  not,  for  all  purposes, 
to  quite  strict  tliuught,  the  Apostle  St.  Peter)  :  so  the  last  Supper, 
as  instituted  on  the  night  before  the  Crudfixion,  was  nol  yet 
actually  all  that  the  Chrustian  Eucharist— which  nevertheless  it 
was,  and  which  was  it — was  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

This  is  a  principle  as  to  the  necessary  truth  of  which  I  feci 
very  strongly;  and  yet  it  is  one  against  which  I  should  anticipate 
very  earnest  protest.  Do  you  venture,  it  will  be  asked,  even  to 
suggest  that  the  Supper  as  instituted — as  celebrated — by  Chri<it 
Himself,  WHS  in  any  respect  other,  or  less,  than  that  Christian 
Eucharist,  whose  higlicst  conceivable  perfection  it  would  be,  to 
be  exactly  what  Christ's  Supper  was?  It  is  indeed  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  to  be  what 
Christ's  Supper  both  ordained  and  signified.  But  why  must  it 
have  had,  at  that  moment  of  its  preliminary  institution  for  the 
life  of  the  Church,  all  that  Inner  essence  which  belongs  to  it  as 
within  the  sphere  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  enabling 
Spirit  of  Pentecost  ?  Does  any  principle  of  reverence  for  the 
word  of  Christ  preclude  us  from  believing  that  the  Church  first 
became  what  the  Church  means:  that  the  Apostles  first  were  really 
Apostles  indeed :  that  the  breathing  of  Christ  upon  them  for  the 
power  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins  sprang  to  its  essential  fullness 
of  living  power :  and  that  the  institution  of  the  last  Supper 
became  aiive  with  all  its  inherent  spiritual  reality  ;  at  the  moment 
when  the  consummation  of  God's  work  as  Incarnate,  through  the 
crowning  of  the  Ascension  and  the  ertrj-  in  glory  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  first  made  possible — as  He  Himself  had  taught  before 
— His  return,  as  Spirit,  to  be  the  Breath  and  Life,  the  vital 
essence  and  reality,  of  His  Church,  and  of  all  that  His  Church 
meant  and  was  f 

Christ,  as  Incarnate,  condescended  to  a  world  of  before  and 
after.  It  was  part  of  this  condescension  to  the  natural  limitations 
and  distinctions  of  before  and  after,  that  the  Birth,  the  Life,  the 
Death,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the  Spiritual  Indwelling, 
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became  so   many  separate  aod  contrasted  moments.     It  was 
inddental  to  this  condescension,  that  He  prepared  and  ordained 
beforehand  what  was  to  have  its  full  life  afterwards :  that  He  in 
bodily  presence,  before  His  death,  instituted  an  ordinance  whose 
whole  vital  significance  depended  not  only  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  death, which  was  not  then,  even  as  death,  accomplished, 
H^iut  also  upon  the  triumphant  character  of  His  death :  upon  the 
^Bbct  that  His  death  was  nut  death  only,  not  death  so  much  as  the 
destruction  of  death;  upon  the  fact  that  His  death  was  but  a  stage, 
or  mode,  of  eternally  victorious  life.     Had  the  death  ended  in 
death,  it  would  not  have  had  the  significance,  or  the  power,  which 
Htite  institution  (itself  prior  to  the  death)  implied.  In  any  case  the 
institution  precedes  that  which  gives  it  its  significance.      Why 
should  it  not  be  recognized  at  once  that  that  after-reality  which 
gave  it  its  significance  was  itself  still  incomplete,  till  the  (yet  future) 
Resurrection  as  well  as  the  (yet  future)  Death — till  the  Ascension 
as  well  as  the  Resurrection — had  been  consummated?     In  the 
picture  of  Christ,  handling  with  His  Body  the  elements  which 
HkiHc  delivers  as  ["lis  Ilody,  wc  arc  really  to  recognize  not  a  distinct- 
"^ncss  of  two  Divine  Bodies,  but  the  simple  truth  that  in  a  world 
of  before   and   after.  He  ordains    beforehand,  and    in   palpable 
form,  that  whose  full  significance  implies,  and  depends  upon, 
aod  so  far  waits  for,  the  things  which  are  to  follow,  and  arc 
_im  palpable. 

To  talte  the  ordinance  which  is  most  vitally  di.ilinctivc  of  the 

of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  outside  the  region  of  the  I'ente- 

il  Church:   to  say  that  it  is,  or  that  it  ever  was,  what  it 

essentially  is,  otherwise  than  precisely  within  the  sphere,  and  by 

virtue  of  the  cflficiency,  of  the  Pentecostal  Spirit,  seems  to  mc  to 

be,  in  fact,  a  form  of  materialism  ;  a  substitution  of  the  dead  for 

the  living,  of  the  mechanical  for  the  vital ;  an  abandonment  (at 

the  central  point)  of  the  distinctively  spiritual  character  of  the 

^rChurch  and  her  ministries  and  sacraments. 

^^    Any  real  union  and  communion  of  our  real  selves  can  only 

be,  not  with  dead  symbols  as  dead,  but  with  the  living  Christ, 

the  redemption  and  perfection  of  humanity.     Any  real  union  and 

communion  with  humanity  as  perfected  in  Christ  can  only  be  by 

Hfipirit,  of  Spirit,  in    Spirit.      The    material,  the  symbolic,  are 

^Tchiclcs— are  means — of  this.    But  to  make  the  material  or  the 
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symbolic  in  tiny  wzy  a  substitute  for  this  ;  a  truth  more  prinury 
or  more  real  than  this ;  a.  reality  from  which  communion  of 
Spirit  ('that  we  may  evermore  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us") 
follows  only  as  a  secondary  sequel,  or  inferential  corollary  :  this, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  obscuring  of  the  spiritual 
— which  is  the  real — truth ;  a  materializing  of  the  spiritual— 
which  is  the  highest — reality. 

All  these  three  points  which  I  have  urged  seem  to  me  to 
be  real  and  weighty,  and  to  be  suggestive  of  much  beyond 
what  I  have  been  able  to  say.  I  do  believe  tliat  the  doctrine 
in  question  assumes  a  superfluous  miracle;  that  it  distinguishes 
Christ's  sacrificed  and  Christ's  glorified  Body  as  two  bodies; 
and  that  it  takes  the  most  characteristic  experience  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church — in  the  teeth  of  our  Lord's  direct  words  in 
St.  John  vt — outside  the  sphere  of  the  I'cntccostal  Spirit,  in  and 
by  which  alone  I  believe  it  to  be  what  it  is.  And  I  believe  these 
objections  to  be  really  invincible.  And  yet  after  all  it  is  not, 
I  think,  mainly  upon  the^  that  the  controversy  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  will  turn.  It  is  really  knit  closely 
up  with  a  certain  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  and 
with  that,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe  that  it  will  stand  or  fall. 

Kow  it  is  precisely  here,  as  I  conceive,  that  we  really  touch  one 
or  two  questions  which  arc,  to  the  whole  matter,  cardinal.  It  is 
here  that  we  touch  the  real  animating  motive  of  the  whole 
Evangelical  contention.  It  is  here  al-'io  that  we  find  the  key  to 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Anglican  language  quoted  by  Canon 
Trevor;  and  learn  at  once,  both  what  it  really  means,  and 
wherein  what  it  really  means  is,  or  may  be,  in  part  misrepresented 
by  the  form  of  langu-ige  in  which  it  is  often  conveyed. 

IV.  The  animating  motive  in  the  whole  Evangelical  contention 
is,  I  believe,  the  instinct,  strong  and  clear,  that  the  Eucharist 
immediately  connects  us  witA  the  atoning  Sacrifite  of  Christ — 
with  the  Blood  of  the  Atonement,  with  the  Body  that  died.  This 
causes  an  instinctive  protest  against  any  Eucharistic  theory  which 
would  connect  us,  in  communion,  with  something  other  than 
atoning  sacrifice — with  something  that  may  seem  {as  it  were)  to 
shirk  atoning  sacrifice— with  glory  merely  as  glory,  with  blLss  as 
bliss.  Now  with  this  instinct,  and  this  protest,  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  without  reserve.    1  would  say,  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Moul«, 
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or  Mr.  Dfmock,  or  Dr.  Wace  could  say  it.  thai  it  is  with  nothing 
so  much  as  the  sacriRcc  as  sact'Scc,  the  atonement  as  atonement, 
that  the  Eucharist  was  ordained  to  associate  us. 

If  I  Wrxrc  asked  whether  I  believed  the  union  of  the  commum- 
cant  to  be  primaiily  with  Christ  in  glory  as  victorious  or  prima- 
rily with  the  Blood  of  the  Atonement.  I  should  utterly  protest 
against  the  antithesis,  as  in  itself  misleading  and  untrue.  But 
if  you  firfss  any  one  to  choose  between  two  things  as  alternatives 
which  are  not  alternatives  and  cannot  be  separated,  it  b  a  matter 
largely  of  temperament  or  of  mood,  which  of  the  two  will  at 
a  given  moment  appear  to  be  the  more  primary  or  vital.  It  is 
to  mc  quite  certain  that  1  could  not  choose  or  mean,  by  the 
rrj  siffnijicafa.  anything  which  was  not  itself,  in  its  most  essential 
being,  the  Body  and  Blood  0/  the  atoning  sacrifice.  We  do  not 
mean  any  substitution  of  fruition  instead  r/ sacrifice,  of  blissful 
presence  insUad  of  atoning  blood.  But  then  it  is  no  less  clear 
to  mc  that  I  cannot  be  made  one  with  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  in  any  way  that  is  at  all  distinguishable 
from  that  living  identification  of  the  spirit  of  the  self,  through 
Spirit,  and  in  Spirit,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ,  who  was 
sacrificed  and  triumphant  through  sacrifice ;  which,  however 
inconceivable  to  my  natural  self,  is,  none  the  less,  my  only 
possibility  or  hope — the  presence  of  me  in  Christ,  and  of  Christ 
in  me. 

For  such  reasons  I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Robertson's 
mary  of  the  first  discussion  .it  Fulham,  if  corrtjctly  reported, 
was  unfortunate*,  though  both  Dr.  Moule  and  Canon  Newboll 
are  said  to  have  concurred.  '  The  question  is,"  so  Ihc  summary 
runs,  '  whether  the  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  depends  upon  our 
fcceiving  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion  (o)  by  commemoration 
of  His  death,  or  {b)  by  union  with  His  living  Body.*  To  this 
I  object,  first,  that  the  alternative!  is  not  an  alternative;  and 
secondly,  that  whilst  each  of  the  two  phi-ascs  is  true,  and  each, 
for  its  truth,  requires  the  truth  of  the  other,  neither  of  them  hits 
the  true  point  quite  fully.  For  'union  with  His  living  Body' 
docs  not  make  explicit  reference  to  His  Death.  It  would 
characterize  the  truth  more  precisely  to  say  'union  with  His 
Body   that    died.'      But    then    "  His   Body  that  died '  would 

•  F-tliamt  Coitftrmtt,  p.  47. 
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emphatically  mean  '  that  died  and  is  alive.'  We  are  made 
partakers  of  His  Body  ut  itntmyfUpoi'.  So  far  I  ^ree  with  my 
whole  heart.  It  is  the  very  core  of  the  truth.  But  ij  KKfi4ii? 
Most  emphatically  not. 

With  much,  then,  of  the  Evan^lical  meajiJng  I  can  heartily 
concur.  When  Dr.  Wace '  says  that  'the  Holy  Communion  U 
a  commemoration,  as  well  on  the  part  of  God,  by  whom  it  was 
instituted,  as  on  the  part  of  man,  of  the  one  sufficient  sacrifice 
offered  by  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  a  visible  means  for 
assuring  and  conveying  to  u.s  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice,' 
I  could  accept  his  iuytog,  not  indeed  without  some  added 
explanation,  but  without  the  alteration  of  a  word.  When 
Mr.  Dimock  '  ur^es  the  extreme  importance  of  *  bearing  witness 
Id  the  truth,  that  for  outcast  lost  sinners,  there  was  no  access 
1o  life  in  communion  with  God,  save  by  the  reconciliation  which 
we  have  by  the  death  of  Mis  Son — no  way  of  entering  into 
fellowship  with  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ  except  by  being 
made  partakers  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  as  sacrificed  for  the 
rcmi-wion  of  sins,'  I  am,  so  far  as  these  words  go.  with  him 
altogether.  Even  when  Dr.  Moule'  urges  that  it  is  'involved 
in  the  terms  of  institution  that  our  Lord  put  forward  His  Body 
and  Blood  as  sacrificed — the  Body  as  dead,  and  the  Blood  as 
shed — to  be  participated  in  a.s  a  sacrifice,'  I  could  still  adopt 
the  words,  if  only  I  may  put  my  own  interpretation  on  'dead'; 
making  it  clear  that  I  mean  the  Body  which  died  and  is  not 
dead,  not  the  Body  in  a  state  of  death;  and  again,  that  by  the 
'  Blood  as  shed '  I  mean  really  the  '  shed  Blood ,'  not  the  Blood 
as  now  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  Body. 

I  know  of  course  that  against  this  there  will  be  urged,  first, 
the  fact,  so  often  supposed  to  be  symbolic,  that  the  bread  and  the 
cup  are  separately  consecrated  and  received  ;  and  secondly,  the 
present  tenses  in  the  words  of  institution  (if,  or  so  far  as,  they  arc 
genuine) — the  SiiuVci'oi/,  K^u^itvQl',  and  ixxyyoiitvov. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  would  answer,  with  all  reverence,  that 
if  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  consecrated  to  represent  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood,  the  symbol  cannot,  save  in  very  general  outline  {as  it 
werej,  represent  the  thing  symbolized.  Bread  and  wine  do  n<M 
naturally  combine  into  a  single  entity:  and  the  soaking  of  the 
'  /nMhin  Canfmnei,  p.  36.  '  Und.  p.  4j.  *  Ibid  pk  44. 
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bread  in  the  wine,  which  is  the  one  method  of  combination,  would 
produce  a  form  of  unity  singularly  unlike  the  unity  which  (it  is 
iraplicd)  would  have  symbolized  Christ  as  alive.  Blood  contained 
in  body,  not  body  steeped  in  blood,  is  the  natural  condition  of 
material  life.  If  bread  and  wine  are  to  represent  body  and  blood, 
it  seems  to  me  so  far  the  more  natural  thing  that  they  should 
represent  them  severally,  rather  than  in  x  forced  combination, 
which  would  fail  symbolically,  that  I  cannot  admit  that  the  fact 
that  they  represent  them  severally,  rather  than  by  an  artificial 
commixture,  carries  us  cxegctically  any  way  at  all  towards 
detcnnining  that  they  represent  them  in  a  state  of  death. 
[Moreover,  it  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  in  a  state  of  material 
!Iife  before  death,  as  in  a  state  of  spiritual  life  through  death, 
:a  state  of  which  'having  died'  is  an  eternal  predicate,  that  I  con- 
ceive the  bread  and  wine  as  representing  tliem.  So  far  as  the 
symbolism  of  the  separateness  of  the  elements  is  conceived  of 
merely  as  reminding  us  that  the  Body  and  Blood  arc  not  as  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  material  life,  but  are  those  which  died 
and,  through  death,  are  alive,  I  of  course  should  have  no  ground 
for  demurring  to  it.  But  it  seems  to  mc  in  any  case  clear  that 
a  precise  detail  of  symbolism  of  this  kind  must  be  ruled  by  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true,  revealed,  and  experienced  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist:  not  that  our  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kucharist  can  be  shaped  cr  ruled  by  it.  So  far  as  the  bread  and 
wine  represent  the  Body  and  Blood  in  some  reference  to  death, 
jiist  so  far  there  will  be,  in  the  suggested  symbolism,  an  element 
\  of  truth.  But  the  suggested  sj'mbolism  is  far  too  uncertain  to 
determine  for  us  the  precise  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

In  reply  to  any  argument  from  the  present  participles,  I  would 
ask  on  wliaL  conceivable  hypothesis  they  could  have  been  other- 
wise than  in  the  present  tense,  while  Christ  was  stilt  on  the  way 
to  Calvary?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  eve  ufUie  awful  sacrifice 
they  were  inevitably— as  inevitably  upon  my  hypothesis  as  upon 
Mr.  Dimock's — the  Body  that  was  biing  broken,  the  Blood  that 
was  being  poured  out.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church  the  sacrifice  is  already  fully  consummated: 
and  the  Body  and  Blood  are,  therefore,  whatever  they  are  in,  and 
in  view  of,  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice.  The  tense  is  the 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  simply  carried  over  to  tlie  Pentecostal 
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Church.  If,  as  tetue,  it  is  strictly  true  ia  the  Pentecostal  Church, 
this  must  be  shown  on  weightier  grounds  of  its  own.  It  certainly 
docs  not  fol  low  as  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  on  the  night 
before  His  death  Christ  spoke  of  His  sacrifice  as  being  still  io 
process,  and  incomplete. 

I  return,  then,  from  arguments  like  these,  to  the  more  central 
question  of  doctrine.  This  question  I  have  already  raised  as 
a  que-stion  between  iaipaynimv  and  vt*fi6v.  t^etd  the  truth,  or 
can  the  truth,  which  is  expressed  in  the  words  if  iaifiayfitvoi', 
be  translated  into  the  form  ut  vcpov,  as  though  Stf  r*Kp6v  were 
ao  equivalent  phrase?  My  contention  is  that  it  ndtber  need 
nor  can. 

But  the  transilion  i&  one  which  can  be  made  very  easily, 
very  imperceptibly.  And  it  is  precisely  this  transition  which 
seems  to  mc  to  have  been  made — without  any  consctnu<mes8 
that  there  was  a  transition — by  certain  Anglican  divines,  whose 
language  is  now  insisted  upon  as  cardinal  to  the  Evangelical 
exposition  of  the  Fiicharist.  Let  me  tr>'  first  to  exhibit  the  fact, 
and  then  to  explain  the  meaning  and  moral  of  the  fact. 

No  one  docs  it  more  completely,  not  to  say  brusquely,  than 
Bishop  Andrcwes.  The  passage  quoted  is  from  the  seventh  of  the 
sermons  preached  on  Easter  Day  upon  the  resurrection*.  Now, 
in  this  sermon,  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  the  really  underlying 
object  is  (as  I  said  of  the  modern  evangelicals)  to  insist  upon  the 

fct  connexion  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 

irist.  When  he  writes:  '  It  is  not  mental  thinking,  or  verbal 
speaking,  there  must  be  actually  somewhat  done  to  celebrate 
this  memory.  That  done  to  the  holy  symbols  that  was  done  to 
Him.  toHisHody  and  His  Blood  in  the  Passover;  break  the  one, 
pour  out  the  other,  to  represent  kA«j«v<h',  how  His  sacred  Body  was 
"broken,"  and  Uxwiiuvov,  how  His  precious  Blood  was  "shed." 
And  in  corpus fractum  and  stm^is  fusus  there  is  immelaiuj' :  I  do 
not  really  need  to  critici7.c  a  word  ;  though  1  would  remark,  in 
parenthesis,  that  the  process  of  'outpouring'  has  never  been,  in 
fact,  so  prominent  a  ceremony  in  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist 
as  some  of  the  language  often  used  on  this  subject  would  appear 
to  imply.     But  Bishop  Andrewes  does  not  draw  the  distinction 

'  Stnrttmi  of  tht  ffr*ttrTrclioH,  ini  (^LSbrary  c/  Aigto-Calhoiic  Ttuolcgy:  AnJrmiJ 

Strmone,  vol.  ii  pp.  300-30*^ 
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'hich  r  have  asked  for  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Blood  in  its 
charaaer  as  having  been  shed,  and  so  as  directly  representing  the 
Life  which  died,  and  in  its  aspect  as  hnving  both  died,  and  atoned 
by  living  through  dtatli;  and  on  the  other  the  Blood  conceived  of 
asstopping  short  and  remaining  in  a  state  of  death.  Nor  is  Bishop 
Andrewes  the  man  to  refrain  from  expressing  his  thought  in  the 
most  pungcntly  epigrammatic  form :  while  even  in  a  Bishop 
Andrewes  it  remains  that  pungent  epigram  is  apt  to  be  theologi- 
cally perilous.  It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  culminate  in  a  biting 
phrase.  But  biting  phrases,  as  such,  are  apt  to  lack  somewhat 
of  the  delicacy  of  truth.  I  submit,  then,  that  it  is  exactly  the 
exaggeration  of  his  true  insistence  when  he  reaches  the  climax 
of  his  paragraph  in  the  word  caJaver,  '  If  an  host  could  be 
turned  into  Him  now  glorified  as  He  is,  it  would  not  serve; 
Christ  offered  is  it — thither  we  must  look.  To  the  Serpent  lift 
up,  thither  we  must  repair,  even  ad  cadaver ;  ■w'C  must  ftec  facere^ 
do  that  is  then  done.  So,  and  no  otherwise,  is  this  eptdan  to  be 
conceived.' 

In  the  paragraph  which  leads  up  to  this  climax  the  sentence 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  most  argumentative  asserts  th.it  Christ 
?as  now  He  is,  glorified,  is  not,  cannot  be,  immalaius,  for  He  is 
immortal  and  impassible.'  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Christ  cannot 
now  a  second  time  go  through  mortal  sufferings.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  He  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  immolandus.  But  I  should 
have  supposed  that  if  there  was  one  proposition  more  certainly 
true  than  another,  it  is  that  Christ  as  He  now  is,  glorified,  both 
is,  and  shall  he  for  ever,  immolatus — to  ipviov  t&  itripayfUvov  ivA 
KarafioXijf  k^v^iov  ' — iv  fjJiri^  rev  6p4vov  ical  rwi>  rtirtripiav  C^^idv,  xal 
iv  fUvtf  T&v  irptir^vT^ptup,  hpviov  i^mjuftc  is  irTtj}ayfUvoii,  l\(i»r  le/fjara 
trrh  Kai  iJ<)b0a\fxoiiG  iitra,  ol  ttat  ra  iirra  Tij'cv/iara  roG  ©coG'. 

Besides  Andrewes,  Canon  Trevor  quotes  some  five  and  twenty 
Anglican  writers,  of  more  or  less  imposing  authority,  upon 
same  side.  They  include  Laud  and  I^ke,  Bramhall  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Patrick  and  Dale  and  Waterland,  and  many 
others.  As  was  to  be  expected  (if  T  have  been  even  approxi- 
mately right  in  my  statement  of  the  case,  and  of  the  slurred 
distinction),  many  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Canon  Trevor  would 
fall  in  as  well  with  my  view  of  the  truth  as  with  his  own.     I  will 

*  Apoc.  xui  S.  *  Apoc.  V  6. 
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quote  just  three.  Thus  when  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  *  It  is  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  mystery  to  say.  it  is  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  nody  only,  or  His  Blood  ;  but  it  15,  ix  parte  ret,  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  death  of  His  Body,  and,  to  us,  a  participation  or  an 
exhibition  of  it,  as  it  became  beneficial  to  U5,  that  Is,  as  it  was 
crucified,  as  it  was  our  sacrifice.  And  this  is  so  wholly  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the 
body  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  next  to  that  which  is  evident 
in  itself,  and  needs  no  further  light  but  the  considering  the  words 
and  the  design  of  the  institution':'  it  seems  to  mc  that  wtiat 
Jeremy  Taylor  claims  as  'next  to  self-evident'  is  Kot  (as  Canon 
Trevor  seems  to  say)  the  proposition  that  the  Body  and  Blood  are 
received '  as  in  a  state  of  death/but  (as  I  have  said)  ttiat  they  arc  the 
shed  Blood,  and  the  Body  sacrificed — which  is  not  the  same  thing. 
So,  again,  cither  side  of  the  controversy  might  equally  rccdve 
the  words  of  Bishop  Bull,  when  he  says:  '  In  the  holy  Eucharist, 
therefore,  wc  x\  before  God  the  bread  and  wine  as  "figures  or 
images  of  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ  shed  for  us,  and  of  His 
precious  Body"  (they  arc  the  very  words  of  the  Clementine 
Liturgy),  and  plead  to  God  the  merit  of  His  Son's  sacrifice  once 
offered  on  the  Cross  for  us  sinners,  and  in  this  sacrament  repre- 
sented ;  beseeching  Him,  for  the  sake  thereof,  to  bestow  His 
heavenly  blessings  on  us*.'  Or  of  Waterlaiid,  when  he  says: 
'The  Apostle's  account  of  it  is  briefly  expressed,  in  its  being 
a  communion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Body  considered  as  broken,  and  of  the  Blood  considered  as 
shed  ;  as  is  very  plain  from  the  terms  of  the  Institution  ".' 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  writers  quoted  do  certainly  tend,  with  more  or  with  less 
distinctness,  to  shape  their  thought  and  language  on  the  subject 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  Bishop  Andrewes;  or  to  assert 
that  any  of  them  draws  the  piccise  distinction  which  seems  to 
me  so  important  *. 

*  Real  PnjfMc*,  ^i  7  (Jfarit,  cd.  Hcbcr,  ix  494). 

*  Bishop  Bull's  WoMb  (ed.  Dr.  Burton),  vol.  ii  p.  151. 

'  Wtlvrlsnd.  RtwtK  «/  Iht  Doeirint  t^  tJu  Eudtamt,  th,  viii.  4%d  imit.  [Wortf,  «d. 
■SaS>^'  199  ;«d.  ■^4.^'<'''>3)'  WalCTluid'b  aUUments  on  Uic  nest  p*gc,  bowvver, 
sr«  quite  unequirocnlly  on  Csnori  Trci-or'a  aide. 

'  Thrrc  i«,  no  doubl,  R  tendency  in  some  n)  (heae  writen  lo  regard  Uieir  special 
dtictfine  a{  ihe  Euchariil  u  ■  buln-nrk  ngalnit  Rome.     Unrortunatel/,  its  contra 
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So  far  as  they  tend  to  in»st  upon  the  res  stgnificata  as  dead, 

'I  should  certainly  suggest  that  their  tendency  is  not  that  of  the 

language  of  patristic  or  liturgical  devotion.     It  would  be  well  If 

some  one  who  has  knowledge  would  furniAh  adequate  evidence 


verbal  tispcct,  ta  against  Rnmc,  nccmi  to  be  connected  with  just  its  own  moat 
dotibtful  eletncnl]!.  Thus,  there  ii  first  a  natural  and  lesllimale  prominence  given 
to  the  wont '  eommetnoratio '  as  uwd  of  the  Saeromcnl.  Thea  '  mu-mory '  is  ccin- 
Irsated  vritli  '  presence,'  aiKJ  emphasizei]  «s  the  cou/raJiciory  ^  prei«nic«.  Men'* 
mlndB  are  indncnccd,  more  or  leu  definitely,  by  tlie  Idea  which  Biabop  Ridley  faail 
•■prencd  in  the  form  or  a  qunsi-acientilic  nuucim,  ' Commcinoratio  nan  t%\  ml 
pmte«entvi  ted  practentse  el  abieDtii '  {Woria  of  Biskofi  Kidhy,  Vtrker  Society, 
Canbridse^  1643  1  ace  the  DUp-laiivn  at  Oxford,  pp.  [1)9,  44a). 

As  ■  ranilt  of  thin  (marc  thun  queHlionayc'j  corollary  froni  the  word  ^.v^tunftKi^ 
It  t>econies  Dot  only  permissible,  but  u  pu&itjve  principle,  of  value  Tor  its  own  salce, 
le  nuintais  that  notbing  is,  or  can  be,  the  '  res  signiticata  *  except  what  is  plainly 
*ab«eiu  et  praeCcrita.'  What  is  aigniilcd  in  the  Euclt;iitnl  tnunl  b*  ■otncthiai' 
wbicb,  having  no  csbtcncc.  cimnat  pi)sv*bl,v  be.  In  any  rcnl  sense,  present. 

It  u  on  the  basii  of  mich  a  process  nf  [hought  is  ihis  that  an  areument  like  that 
of  Bishop  Lake  becomes  clearly  intelligible  (as  quoicJ  by  C&non  Trevor,  p.  183;, 
when  he  complains  that  'the  Church  of  Rome,  not  distiiiguiUiing  between  Christ 
crucified  and  glorified,  or  rather  not  building  their  conclusion  anawerablc  to  this 
Dndeniablc  principle— the  sacramenU  repmeni  Christ  cmcilled,  not  gloriGed— 4re 
driven  to  coin  so  many  new  articles;  t.  of  rt^al  pres«nce  corporvl ;  1.  of  a  mets- 
physical  tnuisulntuitintion  j  3,  of  an  ill-applied  conrotnitiincy.  All  which  easily 
nuiiah,  ifwc  consider  Christ's  purpose  10  rep r cacti t  Himself  in  the  Sacrament,  nut 
aa  He  is  now,  at  the  rifEhi  hand  of  Cod,  but  *s  He  wat,  upon  the  Cross.  Not  but 
it  is  the  same  Body  and  Blood  which  is  in  glory,  but  it  iniist  not  he  so  eonKidervd 
fts  it  is  in  fclory.  Which  will  necessarily  enforce  us  to  ocknowledge  that  the  union 
between  the  thing  earthly  and  the  thing  heavenly  can  be  no  more  than  sacnunentali 
and  that  respective  also  to  what  was  done  on  earth,  not  what  is  in  hcavco ;  was, 
I  say,  doneybmsfl/(J#ron  the  Crocs,  bui  Is  effective,  working  m  heaven.* 

It  seems  to  he  assumed  that,  if  the  elements  signifled  anything  wbicb  existed 
anywhere  at  sll.  qucstiuna  on  the  subject  of  'presence'  mij^hl  arise,  which  are 
happily  excluded  so  long  as  the  '  m '  is,  by  nbstnict  necessity,  absent  save  only 
in  tbc  way  of  memory  or  cfTcct.  The  worship  of  the  Church  on  earth  is  not,  evtni 
ideslly.  idtittijud  witJt  the  wor&hip  of  besven.  It  is  a  symbol,  from  which  '  reality  ' 
b  absent  <-<  fiyfialJua, 

All  this,  tbougk  it  can  hardly  stand  as  patristic  or  pcrmanoot  theology,  is  at  least 
more  consistent  than  Canon  Trevor's  own  posttion  appears  to  be.  Somewhat 
Strangely,  in  criticising  Johnson's  '  nnbloody  sacrifice,'  he  complains  [CaiMie  Doe. 
hilt,  p.  ioH)lh*t '  Iik«  the  Romanists  heconfounded  presence  wMttxitlntnt.  BevauM 
the  Body  and  Blood  00  longcr«.tiLsfin  tbc  condition  represented  in  the  Eucharist,  he 
nrifucs  that  they  csnnol  be  so^rrarw/.  Just  so  the  Romanist argucsconvcncly.  that 
liocausc  Christ  is  present  in  the  use,  the  elements  arc  HiR  Body  in  the  condition 
now  existing.*  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  agsfnst  Bp.  Ijike's  position,  it  is 
certainly  bard  lo  follow  Cantrn  Trevor's,  A  miui  must  feel  himself  very  cogently 
bound,  by  Other  considerations,  to  maiiiuiln  the  reality  of  'presence,'  before  he 
would  call  it  a  coDfusion  of  though  I  lo  auumc  ihit  Lbat  which  is  '  present' must 
■•xiat'l 

Z  Z 
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on  this  point.  I  have  but  glanced  at  Dr.  Puscy's  volume",  and 
gleaned,  almost  at  random,  a  few  phrasc$.  Yet  even  these  seem 
to  mc  to  bear  dear  witness  to  a  quite  dlRcrcnt  strain  of  language 
and  thought.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  people  who  hold  with 
Mr.  Dimock  could  not  explain  them,  or  would  be  at  once  refuted 
by  than  *.  Yet  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  one  who  ever  dreamed 
of  making  a  point  of  that  of  which  our  Evangelical  theologians 
make  a  point,  could  have  expressed  his  devotional  feeling  in  such 
langtiage  as  some  of  the  following. 

Thus  the  Rucharistic  bread  is  entitled  by  Ignatius*,  the  ^i^oxof 
iBmiaaiai,  ii^WoTM  roS  /ii)  6.ita9avtl»,  iXka  C'\v  iv  'lijcroy  \p^<^r^  5ia 
irmmiff.  '  1  am  thy  nourisher,'  says  CUment  of  Alexandria,  *  who 
give  thee  myself  as  bread,  of  which  whoso  tastcth  no  more  tasteth 
death,  and  who  daily  give  thee  the  drink  of  immortality*.' 
From  Eitstbius  he  quotes:  *To  eat  the  living  bread,  and  His 
life-giving  flesh,  and  to  drink  His  saving  Blood  *.'  From 
Julius  Firmicus:  'Seek  ye  the  grace  of  the  immortal  cup; 
in  the  heavenly  food  renew  ye  the  lost  man :  *  and  J^ain, '  We 
drink  ilie  immortal  Blood  of  Christ;  to  our  blood  is  the  Blood 
of  Christ  united*.'  From  Cyril  of  Jerusakm:  'That  thou  by 
partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blcxid  of  Christ,  mightcst  be  made 
of  the  same  Body  and  the  same  Blood  with  Him.  For  thus  wc 
come  to  bear  Christ  in  us.  because  His  Body  and  Blood  are 
diffused  through  our  members ;  thus  it  Ls  that,  according  to  the 
blessed  Peter,  "  we  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature."  ^ ' 

From  Epkrem  Syrus :  '  Thou  hast  given  me  Thy  Body  to  eat, 
and  Thy  living  Blood  to  drink : '  and  again,  '  From  hateful 
desires  free  roe,  through  Thy  living  Body  which  I  have  eaten : ' 
again,  'Thy  living  Body  and  Thine  atoning  Blood  which  I  have 
received  frum  the  hands  of  the  priests : '  again, '  Spare  us  who 

'  TMt  Dottrint  «/tkt  Rtal  Prtstncf.  ss  tcntmud  in  M«  Fathm,  Ac. 
'  Any  mote  Ui«n,  e.g.  Bishop  Ridley  ]  •««  Tk*  Oxford  Ditfulaii^M  (m  above), 
pp.  30J,  loi,  uai  appendiz  I  p.  444. 
'  Ad  Eph.  XX. 

*  II'l>wi  dSaKMiar— 'Qais  DtuM.'f  93,p.948,cd.  Poller:  p.  iS,  cd.  P.M.  Barnard. 

*  /n  Pa.  xxKvi  4,  p.  i^^,  ed,  Montfaucon.  The  postage  profced^  miirai  rpn^. 
fitrti  md  inan-uiMPoi,  r^i  IvHov  lUSain  imK»v«ir  '  ■ttntrpvf qiref  toG  Ktiflov,  ml  torfu 
mi  t4  atriijutnt  rfli  napiim  aau.' 

*  'Salularix  cibi  grxiajn  quaerite  et  inmoTtale  poculum  bibite . .  .  caeleati  cibo 
resouite  bomincm  perdiium,'  D*  Err.  Prti^.RiUg.  sviiljin, 

'  X^rt  xxii  \,iiytt,  iv,'  ad  inti. 
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'have  eaten  of  Thy  Body  and  drunk  Thy  living  Blood:'  E^in, 
*  Thy  Body  and  Blood,  as  a  plctlge  of  life,  arc  bidden  in  their 
members'.'  From  Ambrose:  'This  is  the  bread  of  life:  whoso 
then  catcth  life  cannot  die.  For  how  should  he  die  whose  food  is 
life  ?  bow  should  A«?  fail  who  hath  a  vital  substance*-'  ?  approach 
to  Him  and  be  satisfied,  because  He  is  Bread  ;  approach  lo  Him 
and  drink,  because  He  is  a  fountain;  approach  to  Him  and  be 
enlightened,  because  He  is  light ;  approach  to  Him  and  be  set 
free,  because  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  la>rd  is  there  is  liberty"  ; 
approach  to  Him  and  be  absolved,  because  He  is  tlie  remission 
of  sins.  Ask  ye  who  He  is,  bear  Himself  saying  "  I  am  the  bread 
of  life ;  whoso  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  whoso 
bclieveih  in  Me  shall  never  thirst''^'  Again,  '  In  that  sacrament 
Christ  is,  because  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ ;  it  is  not  therefore 
bodily  food,  but  spiritual.  Wherefore  also  the  apostle  says  of  its 
type,  Our  fathers  did  eat  spiritual  food  and  drank  spiritual  drink  ; 
for  the  Body  of  God  is  a  spiritual  Body ;  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
the  Body  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  since  Christ  is  Spirit,  as  we  read, 
(he  Spirit  before  our  face  is  Christ  the  Lord\' 

From  Augustine:  'Let  them  then  who  eat,  cat  on;  and  them 
that  drink,  drink;  let  them  hunger  and  thirst;  cat  Life,  drink 
Life.  Tliat  eating  is  to  be  refreshed  ;  but  thou  art  in  such  wise 
refreshed,  that  That  whereby  thou  art  refreshed  faileth  not.    That 

inking,  what  is  it  but  to  live?  cat  Life,  drink  Life ;  thou  shall 

vc  Life,  and  yet  the  Life  is  entire.  But  then  tliis  shall  be,  that 
is,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  shall  be,  each  man's  Life,  if 
what  is  taken  in  the  sacrament  visibly  ia,  in  the  truth  iuelf,  eaten 
spiritually,  drunk  spiritually".' 

Finally,  from  Cyrii  of  Alexandria:  '  The  Word,  therefore,  by 
having  united  unto  Himself  that  Hesh  which  was  subject  unto  death, 
as  being  God  and  Life,  drove  away  from  it  corruption,  and  made 
jit  also  to  be  the  source  of  life,  for  such  must  the  Body  of  (Him 
ho  is)  the  Life  be,"  After  quoting,  like  others,  the  passage  from 
John  vi  about  the  living  bread— ending  with,  'As  the  living 

'  Dr.  Piacy's  rcrcrenc«s  ore  Panun.  it,  p.  419  ;  ib.  yi,  p.  480;  ib.  31,  p.  481; 
ik.  34.  p.  4K7;  ib.  73,  p.  543,    (I  ha.v«  not  bc«n  able  to  pursue  [hem.] 

'  'Quvmodo  ilcRciet  <]uibJibu«rit  uiUlciQ^utaUaliaiiil'  Query,  -Whohftth  liTc 
in  bb  sutoiumial  being !' 

■  in  P*.  cxvlii  rxpotMo,  Stnm,  zvili  i  39, 

'  De  Mystmit,  ix  (  (8.  *  Snm.  exxxi  |  i. 
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Father  sent  Mc,  and  I  live  because  of  the  Father ;  so  he  that 
catcth  Me  shall  also  live  because  of  Me' — Cyril  goes  on,  "When, 
therefore,  we  eat  the  holy  flesh  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  us  all, 
and  drink  His  precious  Blood,  wc  have  Life  in  us,  being  made,  as 
it  were,  one  with  Mim,and  possessing  Him  also  in  us.'  Again, 
'God.  humbling  Himself  to  our  infirmities,  infuses  into  the  thio^ 
set  before  us  the  power  of  life,  and  transforms  them  into  the 
efficacy  of  His  flesh,  that  we  may  have  them  for  a  lifc-giviog 
participation,  and  that  the  Body  of  (Him  who  is  the)  Life  may 
be  found  in  us  as  a  life- producing  seed  '.' 

But  to  return  to  Canon  Trevor's  Anglican  authorities. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ?  Or  how  can  any 
one  be  acquitted  of  presumption— or  worse — in  suggesting  that 
there  can  be  anything,  in  such  theologians  as  these,  which  can  be 
in  any  way  capable  of  correction? 

The  answer  is  that  their  mode  of  thought  and  phrase  about 
the  Eucharist,  howe^-er  (so  to  say)  eucharisticalty  correct,  was 
coloured  by  their  mode  of  conceiving  the  rationale  of  Atonement, 
Now  however  audacious  it  may  seem  to  criticize  their  precise 
phraseology  about  the  Eucharist,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
generally  felt  to  be  any  such  monstrous  audacity  to  wish  to 
modify  some  of  the  current  phraseology  of  two  centuries  ago 
on  the  principle  of  Atonement.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  truth 
about  the  Eucliarist,  as  I  am  trying  to  represent  Jt,  differs  in  any 
single  particular  whatever  from  what  these  Anglican  writers 
really  meant.  But  I  believe  tliat  they  somewhat  overstated  what 
they  really  meant.  They  really  meant  to  insist  on  the  mp 
iinfiayfUi'ov,  and  they  allowed  themselves,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
to  put  this  as  if  it  were  correctly  expressed  by  wi  vtnp^ii :  not 
because  their  conception  of  the  Eucharist,  or  its  relation  to 
Christ's  sacrifice,  was  really  different,  but  because  they  were 
accustomed  to  a  mode  of  speech  about  the  Sacrifice,  as  though 
it  consisted  simply  of  the  fact  of  death  as  death,  and  therefore 
were  for  all  purposes,  and  in  all  senses,  fully  consummated  when 
Christ's  Body  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  Good  Friday  evening. 

Is  this  correct?  Is  the  Sacrifice  to  be  conceived  as  a  single 
point  only  in  the  remote,  and  ever  remoter,  past?  and  not,  as 

'  S*nn.  cxiii  fon  Luc.  xxu  17-ai),  The  truulation  (rota  the  Striae  in  this  case 
is  Dr.  Pnync-Smitb*!!,  not  Dr.  Puaey'a. 
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I  think  wc  should  say,  an  eternal  present  ?  not  indeed,  as  it  were, 
gcnerically,  as  though  all  pasts  were  present  alike;  but  uniquely, 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  past  event  is,  quite  as  this  is,  inherent 
to  eternal  being?  Was  the  dead  Christ, as  dead,  the  consun:imatcd 
atonement  of  man  with  God  ?  Which  is  the  truer  way  of  putting 
il:  that  Christ  is  our  propitiation;  or  that  something  which 
Christ  once  did  v/as  our  propitiation  ?  Had  He  remained  unrisen, 
unascended,  unglorified,  unpartaken  of  as  living  Spirit,  would  the 
fact  that  He  was  dead  and  done  with  have  been  our  holfncss? 
Was  God  pleased  by  His  death,  regarded,  merely  and  finally,  as 
death?  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  much  mediaeval  phraseolc^, 
from  the  time,  a//faj/,of  Ansclm  and  onwards  down  to  Dr.  Dale, 
would  fall  in  most  naturally  with  such  a  mode  of  stating  the 
theory  as  this.  And  if  this  language  be  accepted,  then  the 
distinrtion  between  ia^ay^hov  and  vtKpAv  is  merged;  and  the  ad 
cadaver  of  Andrewcs  is  fully  justified. 

Our  first  instincts  do  indeed  not  unnaturally  tend  to  think  of 
the  sacrifice  as  identical  with  the  sufTcnng  ;  to  identify,  in  phrase 
and  thought,  sacrifice,  as  such,  with  that  portion  of  the  sacrifice 
which  was  painful  and  costly.  But  to  think  seriously  that  death, 
amply  as  death,  ended  the  sacrifice,  or  struck  the  central  note  of 
what  sacrifice  meant,  is  to  go  against  the  emphatic  teaching  alike 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  This  is  to  ignore  the 
significance  of  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  to 
represent,  in  very  deed,  that  God  was  propitiated  by  penal 
suficriiig,  as  suffering  ;  and  that  death,  the  death  of  His  Son,  was 
the  thing  which  His  Spirit  desired.  It  Is  to  reject  the  conception 
that  the  death  which  atoned  was  not  a  death  which  was  dead, 
^^but  a  death  which  by  dying  conquered  and  annihilated  death. 
It  was  the  alivenfis  through  death  ;  that  is,  not  merely  the  fact 
of  so  holding  on  to  life  that  death  did  not  extinguish  it,  but 
more  than  this,  the  fact  of  achieving,  through  dying,  the  perfect 
fullness  of  life,  which  could  only  be  achieved  in  the  form  of 
a  life  that  had  died  and  was  therefore  eternally  alive ;  it  was 
the  presentation  before  God  for  ever  of  humanity  through  death 
victorious,  through  death  alive,  through  death,  in  the  con- 
summation of  penitence,  sinless  and  glorified,  with  the  glory  of 
the  Life  of  God  ;  it  was  this,  not  the  deadness  of  a  corpse,  which 
made  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice,  and  which  constituted 
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the  life  and  holiness  of  man.  And  it  is  this  death,  not  as 
stopping  short  in  the  state  of  death,  but  as  the  death  of  tlic 
eternally  victorious,  as  the  death  of  the  eternally  alive,  with 
which  the  Church  is  for  ever  identified  in,  and  by,  living  Spirit, 
in  the  Christian  Eucharist. 

It  was  the  holiness  of  man — which  invoU'cd  penitential  suiTerinf 
— but  it  was  the  holiness  not  the  suffering;  it  was  the  life  of 
man — which  could  only  be  through  death — but  it  was  the  life  not 
the  death ;  which  the  Spirit  of  God  desired :  not  that  it  might 
purcltoit  from  Him,  but  because  it  was,  the  life  and  the  holinc&s 
of  man.  The  essence  of  the  Divine  Atonement  consisted,  not  in 
the  slaying  of  humanity,  but  in  the  presenting  of  humanity — 
through  death  quite  triumphantly  holy  and  eternally  alive — in 
the  face  of  the  all  holy  God-  Here  is  indeed  an  atonement. 
But  death,  as  mere  death,  could  be  no  '  atonement '  at  all.  And 
this  '  presenting '  is  not  more  vitally  a  past  than  it  is  a  perpetual, 
an  ever  present,  reality. 

It  may  be  that  this  point  has  been  brought,  in  modern  thought, 
into  a  prominence  which  it  had  rot  possessed  for  at  least  many 
centuries,  though  not  greater  than  it  had— shall  I  say  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews?  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  have  seemed  in  any  respect  strange  to  St.  Athanasius 
or  to  the  pre-Athanasian  Church,  while  I  believe  it  to  be,  on 
examination,  absolutely  required  alike  by  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  Yet  it  is  a  point  which  I  would  venture  to  say  was 
not  in  this  form  before  Andrewes  and  his  fellows ;  and  which, 
though  their  words  ignored  it,  they  certainly  never  intended  to 
deny.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  one  could  now 
read  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
after,  say, the  commentary  of  Bishop  Westcott — without  accepting 
at  once,  as  true  and  as  cardinal,  this  most  scriptural,  though  not 
mediaeval,  conception  of  the  true  rationale  of  sacrifice. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  go  into  the  whole  matter  thoroughly. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a  few  sentences  of  Bishop  Westcotl's, 
which  have  reference  to  the  two  thoughu  {a)  that '  blood '  does  not 
signify  'death'  but  'life,'  and  [b)  that  the  ritual  of  sacrifice 
culminated,  not  in  the  act  of  slaying,  but  in  the  presentation  of 
the  *  life'  which  had  been  slain.  We  may  express  the  thought 
by  saying  that  the  climax  of  sacrifice  was  the  al^arcK\tvia — not 
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In  the  English  sense  of  blood-shctlding,  i.  e.  ktUing,  but  in  the 
Lcvitical  sense  of  pouring  out,  or  sprinkling,  the  blood  (i.e.  the 
death-consecrated  /i/c)  in  the  Holy  Presence.  A  very  remarkable 
emphasis  upon  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  words  of  Lcvit. 
xvii  1 1, 'For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for 
ii  b  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the  life.'  It 
is  as  certain  as  anything  of  that  kind  can  be.  that  the  mediaeval 
theology  of  the  atonement  (from  which  we  are  by  no  means 
quite  free  as  yet)  would  have  expressed  this  last  clause  in. 
exactly  the  opposite  manner,  viz.  '  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
atonement  by  reason  of  the  death.'  And  here  wc  have,  a^  in 
a  nutshell,  the  antithesis  between  the  scriptural  and  the  mediaeval 
conceptions. 

Bishop  Westcott  says '  Death,  wAic/t  makes  tJte  blwd  availabi*  *, 
the  seal  of  the  validity  of  a  covenant-.'  '  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  the  death  of  the  victim  as  suffering,  but  the  use 
of  the  Blood  (that  is,  the  Life)  which  is  presented  here  as  the 
source  of  purification  ^'  '  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  is  not 
said  of  the  first  covenant  that  it  was  inaugurated  "  not  without 
death  "  but  *'  not  without  blood.''  By  the  use  of  the  words  "  not 
without  btood  "  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  su^ctts  the  two  ideas 
of  atonement  and  quickening  by  the  impartment  of  a  new  life 
which  have  been  already  connected  with  Christ's  work  {w.  14, 1 5)  • ' 
'The  position  o^  if  aXfian  is  significant.  litood  was  the  characteristic 
means  for  cleansing,  though  fire  and  water  were  also  used.  //  is 
the po^'tr  of  a pttre  life  wkiek pttrifits'^.  Under  this  aspect  the 
Blood  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  enveloping  medium  in  which  (Ji>), 
and  not  simply  the  means  or  instrument  through  or  by  which,  the 
complete  purification  is  cfiectcd*.' 

'The  Scriptural  idea  of  Blood  is  essentially  an  idea  of  life  out 

*  Tliese  italics  ore  mine.  '  On  Hcbri^wi  ix  14. 

*  tUd.  ■  On  lUbnws  ix  I& 

'  Od  Hobrcwa  ix  u,  Mny  I  sny  that  thtB  tliniighl,  if  walked  out,  would  ••tm  to 
■DC  to  lead  to  tlic  true  answer  II'  Bp.  Wc&lcoti  blmacir,  whuD  he  a«nictJiii«s  (as  on 
viii  J,  >iidu  i£-j3>8cciDslc  tlmit  the  iduof  ih<:  blood  fulfil  were  oalj  the  ivmomj 
q/'  tHlthmg  ifilo  the  Divitic  Prescn'fc,  and  hesitates  to  use  the  word  '  olTenHl '  ol  the 
Uood.  The  blood  wits  solemnly  sprinkled  by  the  High  PrieM,  when  h«  waa  already 
within  the  Holy  Presence.  And,  as  reprcscntjiig  lite,  it  ie  surtly  th«  <:«iidilioii, 
w '  ciivtJoping  medium,'  of  the  perpetual  presence  at  the  Inie  High  Pricsi  withiu 
be  veil.    Cf.  Westcott  on  Hebrews  viii  t,  i  {p.  ) jc),  and  OQ  vU  3j. 
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of  death  *.'  '  In  the  Blood  of  Jtsus—nfA  simply  "  through  "  it — 
we  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  Holy  place^^  '  The  direct 
references  to  Christ's  Death  arc  naturally  less  frequent  than  the 
references  to  His  Blood.  Death,  with  its  unnatural  agooy,  was 
the  condition,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  fallen  man, 
whereby  alone  the  Life  of  the  Son  of  Man  could  be  made 
available  for  the  race  (ii  9,  14;  cf.  i  Cor.  xi  26;  Kom.  v  ic^ 
vi  3  f. ;  Phil,  ii  8,  iii  10 ;  Col.  i  22).  The  Blood  was  the  energy 
of  Chnst's  true  human  life,  under  the  circumstances  of  earth, 
whereby  aJooc  man's  life  receives  the  pledge  and  the  power  of 
a  divine  glory'.' 

Compare  also  these  statements  in  the  Bishop's  additional  note  on 
I  John  17.  'It  will  be  evident  that  while  the  thought  of  Christ's 
Blood  (as  shed)  includes  all  that  is  involved  in  Christ's  Death, 
the  Death  of  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  only  a  part, 
the  initial  part,  of  the  whole  conception  of  Christ's  Blood.  The 
Blood  alw.iy5  includes  the  thought  of  the  life  preserved  and 
active  beyond  death.  This  conception  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 
is  fully  brought  out  in  the  fundamental  passage,  John  vi  53-56. 
Participation  in  Christ's  Blood  is  participation  in  His  life  {v.  56). 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  implied  throughout  that  it  is  only 
through  His  Death — His  violent  Death— that  His  Blood  can  be 
made  available  for  men.  .  .  The  simple  Idea  of  the  Death  of 
Christ,  as  separated  from  His  Life,  falls  wholly  into  the 
background  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  (Jo.  xi  50  f ;  jcviii  14; 
xii  24  f.,33;  xviii  33)*.  . .  By  "sprinkling"  of  Christ's  Blood  the 
believer  is  6rst  brought  into  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ ;  and 
in  the  imperfect  conduct  of  his  personal  life,  the  life  of  Christ 
is  continually  communicated  to  htm  for  growth  and  cleansing. 
He  himself  enters  into  the  Divine  Presence  "  in  the  Blood  of 
Jesus"  (Heb.  x  19)  surrounded,  as  it  were,  and  supported  by  the 
Life  which  flows  from  Him.  Compare  [he  adds  in  a  footnote] 
a  remarkable  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria :  fiirrdii  Si  rd  6X^ 
ToG  Ku/)/otf,  rd  fjtcv  yiiji  ccmi'  ahrov  irapKULdv,  If  TTjt  tft&opat  K(KorptoiL(0a, 

'  AJdllionil  QOlc  on  Hebrews  in  la,  •  Ibid 

'  Additional  note  on  Hebrews  jx  i^, 

*  II  is  true  tliat  Bishop  Wesicott  spe±)n  of  5t.  John's  uu.|re  herein  u  dilTcHng 
'from  ibat  of  Si.  Pjiul  and  Si.  fctcr.'  Gut  is  the  diOcrencc  more  lluui  appitrcnt! 
In  any  cane  tht^y  both  supply  many  illuitntlions  of  St.  John'x  conccptian.  Sea  «.{. 
the  |wtt»j;ei  quoted  by  Bi&hop  Wcstcott  at  the  eod  of  tfai*  uune  note. 
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ri  a  tmvfuiriK^ir,  TO^rtarai  ijt  Ktxp(rrtit0a,  sol  tovt  tan  tntis  ri 
alfux  Tov  TijiToS  TTJs  KVpioJtTJv  /ieTaAo^f~^  i<l>dapaias'  to^ij?  ft^  toS  Ai^yov 
rd  -vptupia,  wt  alfia  aafutoi  {Paed.  it  2  line  [9).' 

To  these  may  be  added  a.  passage  from  the  essay  on  'the 
Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art'  at  the  end  of  the  commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  *.  It  is  a  suggestive  passage,  and  has 
a  wider  application  than  to  pictorial  representations  only.  '  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Crucifixion  is  in  any  immediate 
shape  a  proper  subject  for  Art.  The  image  of  the  Dead  Christ  is 
foreign  to  Scripture.-  Even  in  the  record  of  the  Passioa,  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  Victory.  And  the  material  representation  of 
the  superficial  appearance  of  that  which  St.  John  shows  to  have 
been  life  through  death  defines  and  perpetuates  thoughts  foreign 
to  the  Gospel.  The  Crucifixion  by  Velasquez,  with  its  over- 
whelming pathos  and  darloicss  of  desolation,  will  show  what 
1  mean.  In  every  trait  it  presents  the  thought  of  hopeless  defeat. 
No  early  Christian  would  have  dared  to  look  upon  it  Very 
different  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Crucifixion  on  the  Sigmaringcn  Crucifix.  In  tliat,  life,  vigour, 
**cauty,  grace,  the  open  eye,  and  the  freely  outstretched  arm, 
suggest  the  idea  of  loving  and  victorious  sacrifice  crowned  with 
its  reward.  This  is  an  embodiment  of  the  idea:  the  picture  of 
jVelasquez  is  a  realization  of  the  appearance  of  the  Passion.* 

Under  the  second  head  mentioned  above,  namely  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote 
such  expressions  .is  these  :  '  Maimonidcs,  in  speaking  of  the  Pass- 
over, lays  down  that  ^'tlic  sprinkling  of  the  blood  is  the  main 
pCMnt  in  sacrifice"*';  and  '  This  [i.e.  the  application  of  the  blood] 
was  the  most  significant  part  of  the  s.icrifice  V  But  I  should  like 
also  to  call  emphatic  attention  to  the  comments  upon  ^IpeaQat.  ix  1 6 
\^forwfiert  there  is  a  covenant  the  death  of  him  that  made  it  must 
needs  be  presented'):  and  upon  ip.^avttr^^i'ot  ix  24,  'In  Christ 
humanity  becomes  the  object  of  the  regard  of  God ' ;  Christ  is 
'describedas  the  object  of  the  vision  of  God,' and  not  God 'spoken 
of  as  seen  perfectly  by  Him  ';  'The  "appearance"  of  Christ 
alone  is,  to  our  conception,  the  adequate  presentment  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  (cf.  c.  vii  25  note),'    So 

'  p.  jj8,  '  Weaicotl  on  Hebrews  ix  11. 

•  Additional  nole  on  Hebrews  ix  9  (p.  391). 
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completely  is  this  a  piece  with  the  whole  principle,  that  I  should 
only  demur  to  regarding  it  as  appearing  'strange  at  first,'  or 
needing '  explanation.' 

Now  in  all  this  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  principles  which 
I  have  desired  to  advocate  seem  to  me  to  be  taught,  with  ringiog 
clearness,  by  Bishop  Westcott.  But  clear  as  the  essentia! 
principles  are  throughout  his  teaching,  I  should  perhaps  admit 
that  he  does  not,  in  every  particular,  appear  to  go  quite  the  full 
length  of  his  own  principles.  With  his  commentary,  therefore,  I 
should  like  also  to  make  reference  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Milligan's  volume  on  the  Theclcgy  c/  the  Epistle  to  tke 
Hebrews.  Mr.  MJlligan  is  full,  as  is  natural,  of  the  thoughts  on 
this  subject  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  his  fath^, 
the  late  Dr.  MtUigan.  And  there  are  certainly  some  points,  as, 
e.  g.  the  exegesis  of  Hebrews  viii  3  S$tv  iiioyKcaov  ixtiv  rt  ml 
iWTov  S  Tipoafviyi.Ti,  and  of  the  tt  htii  Tiofifiatos  altovCov  iavriv 
upgiT^i'cyicfi' of  Hebrews  ix  14,  in  which  Mr.  Milligan  clearly  seems 
to  me  to  be  nearer  to  the  full  truth  than  Bishop  Westcott. 

I  muit  not  go  further  in  the  theological  exposition  or  defence 
of  this  position.  Something  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  saying 
about  it  before  now.  But  it  is  upon  this  question  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  sacrifice,  and  the  theology  of  the  atonement,  that 
(1  feel  convinced)  the  exact  statement  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine 
depends.  If  the  whole  significance  of  the  atonement,  as  atorK- 
ment,  was  completely  consummated  when  the  tomb  closed  over 
the  dead  Christ,  so  that  all  that  followed  after  was  but  the 
sequel  which  ensued  upon,  but  was  no  vital  part  of  the  significance 
of,  atonement  orsacriSce;  then, and  then  only,  can  the  Evangelical 
exposition  of  tlie  Eucharist,  as  a  reception  of  the  dead  Christ, 
seem  to  be  really  adequate ;  because  then,  and  then  only,  could 
the  partaking  of  Christ  at  that  point,  as  a  corpse,  be  conceived  of 
as  a  real  commimion  with  His  sacrifice,  a  living  upon  the  Blood 
of  the  Atonement. 

Let  me  end  by  quoting  a  few  words  which  throb  and  glow  with 
life,  as  words  of  Canon  Scott  Holland  are  wont  to  do  : — 

'Yet  again,'  he  says,  'the  main  characteristic  of  the  deep 
religious  revival  in  this  last  half  century,  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
has  been  a  return  to  the  realisation  of  the  transfigured  hunianily 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  kingship  over  earth  through  the  might 
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of  His  Resurrection.  His  Glory  has  been  felt  a.new  ns  it  smites 
down  from  His  living  plenitude  into  our  poor  flesh  and  blood, 
and  makes  it  His  own.  Once  again  men  have  apprehended  the 
splendour  of  the  primitive  and  creative  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
bonded  together,  by  the  covenant  of  Blood,  into  the  new  manhood, 
into  the  One  Body,  which  possessed  the  soul  of  St.  Paul.  All 
these  convictions,  now  so  potently  stirring,  meet  and  gather  into 
the  EucharLstic  Action.  There  is  their  fulfilment ;  there  is  their 
arena  of  manifestation  ;  there  they  must  lind  their  realised 
climax.'  And  presently,  '  Every  influence  now  active  makes, 
then,  for  the  disappearance  of  what  now  creates  the  cleavage 
[i.e.  between  Hi^h  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals].  This  is  the 
hopeful  outlook  with  which  the  Conference  closes.  It  h.is  failed 
to  reach  the  desired  conclusion.  But  it  has  detected  what  exactly 
it  is  which  hinders  it  at  the  moment ;  and  this  detected  hindrance 
is  one  which,  under  examination  and  explanation,  ought  to  be 
found  to  be  gradually  yielding  and  breaking.  And  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  even  those  who  now  hold  back  would  not  continue 
their  resistance,  if  once  they  were  convinced  of  the  utter  wholc- 
heartedness  with  which  wc  who  cling  to  union  with  the  glorified 
humanity  of  the  Lord  still  Bnd  all  our  hope  and  all  our  peace  in 
the  pardon  won  for  ever  by  the  outpoured  Blood — in  the  absolute, 
tiniquc,  unqualified,  and  limitless  Sacrifice  done  once  for  all  at 
Calvary.  E\^ry  Eucharist  is  but  a  reiterated  declaration  of  the 
sole  and  unlimited  and  inexhaustible  value  of  that  undying  Act 
Death.'  V 

R.  C.   MOBEKLY 
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THE  USE  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  PHRASE 

'THE  SON  OF  MAN*  IN  THE  SYNOPTIC 

GOSPELS:  PART  P. 

The  subject  suggested  by  the  above  title  has  been  earnestly 
discussed  in  recent  years,  especially  on  the  continent ;  and  some 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  with  a  tentative 
suggestion  for  its  solution,  may  be  of  interest  to  English  readers. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Evangelists  represent  Jesus  as  applying  the 
title  'Son  of  Man'  to  I-Iimsclf;  but  tticir  report  is  not  implicitly 
trusted  by  critics  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  question  may  &irly 
be  raised  how  far  our  doubts  are  to  be  carried.  Some  eminent 
scholars  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  denying,  on  theo- 
logical grounds,  that  Jcsxis  ever  applied  the  term  to  Himself 
at  all;  and  others  maintain  the  same  thesis  because  the  title  docs 
not,  and  for  linguistic  reasons  cannot,  exist  in  Aramaic,  the 
lat^uagc  which  was  habitually  spoken  by  Jesus*.  This  problem 
is  therefore  preliminary  to  an  inquiry  into  the  sense  which  wc 
are  to  attach  to  the  phrase  as  used  in  the  Gospels.     It  may  be 

>  Since  tbi*  article  wM  written  iomc  time  ago  Dr.  Driver,  whose  rtluablc  lid 
1  aduiovrlodBebrthsr  on, has  called  my  attcatian  to  two  articles  by  Prof.  Schmiedcl 
In  ilie  PrTjItitanliitlu  Monaiihr/U,  iSijS,  pp.  ifi  itgq.  and  igt  iqq.,  and  a  reply  bjr 
Lictinmnn  in  tlir  ThtolojpntJu  ArhriUn  atu  dtti  rArtHisthtH  im-itHak^fitithfi  fpi- 
liigtr- yittiu,  Neue  Folge,  ZwcilM  Heft.  IS^S.  Thouj^h  ]  hava  tn«d  to  make  tme 
or  two  points  a  little  dearer,  these  essays  have  nvt  alTcctcd  my  conclualoai. 

In  regard  to  the  earlier  part  uf  tlic  iliscuKsian  I  rausi  diicl«iin  atl  pretence-  of 
being  an  suihortiy  in  Aramaic.  I  have  only  eade&voured  to  coUect  fairtj  the 
evidence  presented  by  experts,  and  to  cxereiBe  toy  own  judgenieDC  upon  it  ma  thus 
presented. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that,  though  the  queatioD  of  the  Messianic  con- 
Ktcjiuncu  and  cluiinis  of  Jems  is  connected  with  the  prr««n[  aubjecl,  kl  is  by  no 
maaiudvpaadenl  on  the  particular  EoluClon  which  is  rrirhirl  nni1  Ihi  Twn  finfitilnwi 
khould  be  bept  dmiinct 

'  Hanit  LieuniBnn,  Dir  Mmttkttisolin,  iSijf,  p.  85;  J.  Wellhanscn.  'ifli'iwn 
hW  li^ormrMltn,  Sccbatca  Heft,  tSsSt  article  .^«  Uauthtn  .^vAm,  ii}i.  lEj-ii^. 
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impossible  to  arrive  yet  at  any  confident  conclusion ;  but  the 
way  towards  a  final  result  has  been  marked  out  by  recent 
investigations. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Jesus  almost  certainly  spoke 
the  ordinary  Aramaic  of  the  Semitic  population  of  Galilee,  and 
that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 
Aramaic  basis,  whether  that  basis  be  regarded  as  a  written 
source  (a  primitive  Gospel)  or  as  oral  teaching  which  found  its 
first  literary  expression  In  Greek '. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  expression  which 
Jesus  must  have  used,  and  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it,  we 
may  begin  by  noticing  Hebrew  usage;  for  independently  of  the 
lact  that  Hebrew  is  akin  to  Aramaic,  the  language  of  a  religious 
people  is  naturally  coloured  by  that  of  their  scriptures.  In 
biblical  Hebrew  DIK  has  almost  always  a  collective  meaning, 
so  that  to  cxprcs-s  a  plurality  of  individuals  the  phrase  Q^?  '??  or 
OT?^  '3?  was  employed  instead  of  a  plural  termination.  See  for 
iostance  Gen.  xi  5,  where  the  Septuagint  render  the  latter 
expression  by  ol  vEci  tuv  afOfiuitwu.  In  Ps.  xHx  fxlviii]  3  dtn  'sa 
is  followed  by  ^►'"'S?.  the  Scptuagint  translating  oX  r<  yTjytr*?*  nal 
ot  v\<H  TMf  cu'd^w^TMi-,  and  our  English  versions  '  both  low  and 
high,'  thus  giving  an  inferior  sense  to  D'^?.  The  singular  27?  H,  if 
we  except  its  occurrence  in  words  addressed  to  Ezckicl  frequently^, 
and  once  to  Daniel ',  is  very  rare,  and  occurs  only  in  poetic 
speech,  where  it  is  occasioned  by  the  parallelism.  Thus  In 
Num.  xxiii  19,  in  Balaam's  reply  to  Balak,  which  is  expressed 
in  poetic  form,  wc  read  'God  is  not  a  man  i'^*),  that  he  should 
lie,  or  a  son  of  man  (Dl^n?)  that  he  should  repent.*  In  Job 
.'cviai  [22]  it  corresponds  with  "'^j^  an  individual  man,  andJnsexvfi 
is  parallel  with  t?^!*,  as  it  is  also  in  Ps.  viii  5,  Isa.  li  I3,  Ivi  4 
(where  it  is  rendered  by  the  SL-ptuagiiit  simply  &»9pit>voi).  In 
Job  XXXV  8  it  is  parallel  with  E*''*,  .is  it  is  also  in  P.'L  txxx  [Ixxix]  18 

'  Sec  the  evidence  presented  at  length  b;  Gusuf  Dalnon,  Dit  tVnrtt  Jtm,  Band 
I,  189S,  Einleitung,  who  is  sdvcrac  to  the  liyjiothcsis  of  a  Hebrew  or  AranmJc 
UrenwgeliUR) ;  nnd  W«Uhau&«n,  Lc,  pp.  1S8  ai|<|.,  who  Is  In  fttvaiu-ofan  Aramaic 
document  or  documents.  They  (grce  that  Jcsos  cerl»iiily  tpoVr  Aramaic,  anJ  that 
therofore  worda  «(  dcublful  impvn  in  bis  icacUiii  j  thculil  be  tranilakd  hack  iota 
Arunaic. 

■  I  hare  counted  eigtitjp-eight  times,  and  we  tbould  observe  that  it  is  never 
^^lea  by  ICwkiel  as  «  designation  of  hitnielf. 
viii  i;. 
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('  The  man  of  thy  right  hand,  the  son  of  man  whom  thou  madest 
strong  for  thysulf*),  Jer.  xlbc  i8  [xxlx  u],  xlix  33  [xxx  Jl], 
I  [xxvii]  40,  It  [xxviii]  43. 

If  for  the  moment  wc  leave  Exckiel  out  of  account,  it  would 
appear  that  the  phra.se  is  simply  a  pocticil  expression  for  '  man,* 
Schcnkel  denies  this,  and  maintains  that  it  denotes  one  '  who 
Hbs  a  human,  temporal,  earthly,  transitory  origin,  who  passes 
away  again  as  he  has  come,  whose  days  on  earth  are  numbered,' 
man  *  especially  in  his  unconditional  dependence  upon  God  the 
Eternal.  Almighty.  Lordly,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  and 
so  it  expresses  humility  and  self-depreciation*.  But  these  ideas, 
which  arc  gathered  from  the  context  of  several  passages  (including 
those  in  which  the  plural  is  used),  do  not  separate  It  from  the 
umple  meaning  of  '  man/  for  which,  in  the  singular,  it  is  almost 
always  used  as  an  equivalent,  to  suit  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  passages  In  Jeremiali  present  a  pcrfectty  neutral  meaning 
(simplj' '  00  one  shall  dwell  there  *) ;  and  Ps.  bexx  [Ixxix]  1 8  shows 
that  the  phrase  may  be  used  in  an  exalted  sense.  I  think,  thcrefoje, 
that  wc  arc  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  more  than  a  peri- 
phrasis for  '  man,"  even  when  it  appears  from  the  context  that 
man's  frail  and  transient  nature  is  uppermost  in  the  writer's 
thought. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  same  sense  is  quite  adequate  to 
explain  its  use  in  Rzekiel.  In  every  inst.ince  of  its  occurrence 
it  is  addressed  to  Kzekiel,  and  so  describes  him  as  the  human 
instrument  through  whom  the  Divine  word  Ls  to  be  conveyed 
to  others.  It  is  indeed,  in  Hebrew,  the  natural  way  of  indicating 
one  who  is  regarded  simply  as  a  member  of  the  human  race. 

Biblical  Aramaic  follows  a  similar  usage.  t'5K  is  a  collective 
word,  and  so  we  find  as  identical  in  meaning  the  expressions 
T^D  «B'jK-rP  -•  and  T-iD  KffJK  *13-|p  a  '  thrust  out  from  among  men." 
Accordingly  B*J«  "*?3  in  Dan.  vii  13,  where  alone  the  expression 
is  found  in  biblical  Aramaic,  denotes  simply  '  one  like  a  man,' 
one  in  the  human  form,  in  contrast  with  the  beast-forms  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  vision;  and  with  this  may  be  compared  the 
phrase  C^{*3,  said  of  the  beast  that  stood  on  his  feet  like  a  man  *, 
and  «¥*?«  '?.7?,  'like  the  eyes  of  a  man'.'    Though  our  tdiom 

*  BOtl-Ltx.  'Dnn.  iv3a  Mbid.  vii. 

•  Ibid,  vii  4.  >  Ibid,  vii  8. 
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epresents  these  phrases  by  the  singular,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  preclude  the  collective  meaning.  An  individual  man  is  "UJ*. 
w  Now  Lietzmann '■•,  in  essential  agreement  with  Ecrdmans\  and 
supported  by  Wcllhauscn,  maintains  that  the  expression  in 
Aramaic  which  has  been  translated  6  utdv  ruC  ivSptivou  must  have 
been  fiamasha  (xrs  13).  As  this  meaat  simply  b  &v0panos,  and 
was  therefore  in  no  way  distinctive,  it  could  not  have  been  used 
as  a  personal  designaiion  ;  and  accordingly  the  distinction  which 
appears  in  Greek  between  i  &vQpuino's  and  6  vlis  too  avOpa-am, 
being  impossible  in  Aramaic,  cannot  be  authentic,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  by  later  interpreters  and  editors  of  the 
evangelica]  tradition'.  In  order  to  determine  the  question  thus 
raised  appeal  is  made  to  surviving  monuments  of  the  early 
Aramaic  dialects ;  and  unfortunately  eminent  Aramaic  scholars 
do  not  all  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  following  are  the 
leading  facts. 

Aramaic   inscriptions  connected   with   Palestine  contain  not 

,  single  instance  of  ^}^  "?.  although  the  latter  word  without  "Q  is 
found.  Of  the  Nabataean  inscriptions  there  are  about  thirty, 
of  eight  to  fourteen  lines  each,  dating  from  9  B.C.  to  75  a.d.", 
and  'the  Aramaic  has  many  features  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
Daniel*.'  This  is  important  evidence  on  .account  of  the  date; 
but  its  value  is  of  Cfiurse  impaired  by  its  scantiness.  The  phrase 
is  also  absent  from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  which  has  the  plural 
l>^M  '33  a  few  times,  but  always  renders  *  man '  by  <5'JS*»  not 
P7*<  13.  The  Targum  of  jonallun  on  the  Prophets  uses  the 
plural  frequently,  but  avoids  the  singular  except  in  five  or  six 
places,  where  it  represents  the  Hebrew  Dii*  la',  and  once  where 
it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  DlK  '33  9,  j^  adopting  cnw  "la  for 
D^l<  I?  throughout  Kzekicl  the  Tai^mi.s-t  conveys  the  meaning 
*8on  of  Adam".'    Dalman  infers  from  these  facts,  and  from  the 

late  appearance  of  V*??*  *^a  as  an  ordinary   expression    in   the 

rirviving  literature,  that  in  the  Jewish  Palestinian  Aramaic  of 
'  I  Uke  the  forvgbing  partly  fr«m  D«linaj],  op.  til.  pp   191  sq. 
'  Of.  fU.  pp.  30,  81  sq. 
'  Tktol.  T'jcUchr.  1894,  pp.  Igj-ij6.    Tlia  I  h«ve  nal  read. 
'  5««  Wcllhauicn,  1^  ai.p.  196. 
'  rrofnuor  I>riv-cr,  in  o  letter  to  mc  ;   uid  Me  some  details  In  liia  InfroJattiom 
«.  Ike  Liitralun  o/lht  O.  T.  p.  47)  (e<J.  7  p.  504).  •  Ibid. 

ea.  II  II  (in8oin«  texts:  Lagxrde.cw  ij) ;  In  a;  Jer.xlix  tS,  33 ;  1  40;  li  43. 
lie  V  61.  '  Sec  DalmBD,  pp.  1 9,^  V\. ;  Lietxmuio,  pp.  31  tq, 

VOL.  II.  A  a. 
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the  older  time  the  word  i??*f  was  used  for  'man,'  but  that  t'M*  ^ 
was  not  current,  and  was  adopted  only  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible'. 

Wellhauscn,  who  takes  a  different  view,  dismisses  tlie  evidence 
of  the  Targums  on  the  ground  that  they  adhere  closely  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  contends  that  the  appearance  of  the  phrase  in 
Daniel  sufficiently  proves  that  it  was  current  in  Judaea;  and 
he  therefore  maintains  that  it  is  found  in  all  Aramaic  dialects, 
and  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  A  ii&patTiov  xa  Greek'. 
The  suggested  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  phrase  from 
the  Targums  is  hardly  adequate;  for,  as  Professor  Driver  points 
out,  the  Feshitta  is  a  close  translation,  and  >'ct  it  uses  barnaska, 
not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Old,  where  it  is 
immediately  dependent  on  the  Hebrew  text  ^  '  It  might  there- 
fore be  reasonably  argued  that  if  the  expression  were  current 
In  the  idiom  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  It  would  have  occurred 
in  their  Targums  more  frequently  than  it  does*.'  Dalman 
anticipates  the  ai^umeots  from  the  use  of  the  expression  in 
Daniel  by  pointing  out,  1  think  quite  correctly,  that  the  pass^ 
is  conceived  in  elevated  and  poetical  language ;  and  Professor 
Driver  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Dan.  vii  4  and  8  barnash 
might  have  been  used  instead  of  the  simple  ^\%^,  and  that  it  is 
actually  used  in  thel*eshitt,i  in  vii  8  as  well  as  in  the  similar  passages 
in  Ezek.  i  8,  lo,  afl ;  x  8,  14',  and  in  the  later  Syriac  versions 
of  Apoc.  iv  7'.  Proressor  Driver  also  considers  Wellhausen's 
generalisation  to  be  questioaible,  because  'the  Aramaic  dialects 
do  differ  in  small  points,  both  of  grammatical  form,  and  also  of 
vocabulary  ...  so  they  might  have  differed  in  this.' 

Appeal  is,  however,  made  to  documents  which  represent  the 
Galilean  dialect.  The  Palestinian  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels 
(often  cited  as  the  Jerusalem  Syriac)  is  assigned  to  the  fifth' 

*  Dolnian,  p.  194.  '  Wclllwiucn,  pp.  IQ5  x). 

'  Ezod.  xiti  13,  15;  Lev.  xviii  j;  Ih.  xliv  x^adfin.  \  J«r.  ti  6,  x  14;  inall  wUdi 
passifca  the  Hebrew  la  simply  D^M :  in  the  N«w  Testament,  Matt,  iv  4;  xii  t>,  4}; 
XV  II  to,  18;  six  6,  &c.,  wberc  the  Greek  isibfipurot,  wiili  or  witliout  ihc  utidc 
Syr i^' hail  aomettmes  ^j  ja,  sametitsea  l^jf  ^  tn  tbeao  paisages  in  Iha. :  sm 
further  below,  p.  J56  ncies  t,  3.  4. 

*  Profeasur  Driver,  in  his  letter,  *  Twice  in,  vcne  4. 

*  All  D^^  in  the  Hebrew.  '  Paasagea  all  refernag  to  >be  '  liviDf  crefttures.* 

*  [Ifr.  Burldtt,  however,  J.  T.  S.  a  174  S.,  has  Eiveo  tcABoiu  for  recanling  the 
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or  sixth  century,  and  there  Mcna  is  the  regular  translation  of 
i  StpOpwnoi,  while  the  simple  ViH,  which  is  also  found,  is  equivalent 
to  a  mere  indefinite  pronoun,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  translate 
Ttc.  The  same  usage  is  found  in  some  fragments  published  by 
I^and,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  phrase  had  become 
the  current  expression  for  'man'  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
*  monstrous  form '  which  was  adopted  to  represent  '  the  son  of 
man,'  KcroT  fna,  i.e.  'the  son  of  the  son  of  man.'  for  which 
sometimes  lO^T  rro  is  substituted.  According  to  Ltetzmann 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  phrases  were  coined  tn  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  translation  '.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
probably  of  the  fourth  century,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
rabbinical  school  at  Tiberias,  gives  similar  testimony,  V3  13 
being  used  as  the  equivalent  of  '  man  *.'  There  arc  many 
examples  of  the  same  usage  in  the  Targum  of  Paeudo-J^nathan 
on  the  Pentateuch  fof  about  the  seventh  century),  besides  the 
few  instances  mentioned  by  Dalman.  both  in  a  general  sens* 
{barttash),  and  in  an  individual  sense  'that  man'  {barnasha). 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa 
(sixth-seventh  century).  Dalman  infers  from  a  comparison  of 
these  late  authorities  with  the  earlier  evidence  that  the  usage 
in  question  was  an  innovation,  which,  with  many  other  influences 
affecting  the  vocabulary,  came  into  Palestine  from  the  north- 
east". On  the  other  hand.  Lictzmann  and  WcHhauscn  think 
t3ut  these  Palestinian  documents  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  language  which  was  spoken  some  three  hundred  years 
before  they  were  written.  This  certainly  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  precarious  evidence  on  which  to  rely  so  confidently, 
for  a  language  may  undergo  considerable  changes  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries,  and  it  is  no  very  great  change  for  a  poetic 
expression  to  become  current  in  popular  speech,  especially  when 
it  is  suited,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  most  that  we  can  legitimately  affirm  is,  with  Professor 
Driver,  that  perhaps  these  authorities  'at  least  create  a  pre- 
sumption, greater  than  Dalman  is  willing  to  allow.' 

whole  Chrluian  PiJcaticiiui  Sjrriac  liierature  ta  not  earlier  thuin  gjo  a.  n  ,  and  holds 
thai  in  any  case  its  Blbtinl  tnnsTationi  show  a.uch  timid  dqM^nilenee  on  the  Creek 
Uiat  ibe  terms  adopted  in  then  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  original  lono  oS 
«ny  Semitic  cxprcs*i<^ji.] 


'  Sec  the  evidence  In  Lietintaim,  pp.  34  >qq. 
A  a  2 


p.  195. 
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Finally,  Daliiutn  appeals  to  the  language  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  *  Man  '  and  '  men  *  are  frcfiuently  spoken  of:  how  is 
It  that  the  former  is  ne%'er  represented  by  btdc  ivBfuivav,  and  the 
latter  by  ol  titol  r£i>  avffiMaitMv  only  in  Mark  Hi  38  ^*  This  fact 
certainly  seems  to  render  it  probable  chat.  If  an  Aramaic  source 
was  used,  there  must  have  been  some  linguistic  distinction  between 
'  man '  and  '  son  of  man '  in  the  language  spoken  by  Jesus. 

A  question  still  remains.  Even  if  bamasha  ■ft-as  regularly 
used  in  the  sense  of 'man'  in  the  Galilean  speech  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  was  it  impossible  to  make  in  .^ramaic  the  distinction 
which  appears  in  the  Greek  Gospels  between  ivfltMnros  and  4  bWj 
roij  h)Qfla>T!ov}  In  answer  to  this,  appeal  is  made  to  the  Syrias 
versions.  Pcsh.,  Cur,  and  Sin.  succeed  in  presenting  the  dis- 
tinction. For  '  man  '  or  '  a  man  '  in  the  abstract  they  use  1**  o  * 
or  Ja*/  fc»';  hut  for  *  the  son  of  man' they  employ  ^VcA  etnasha^, 
literally '  his  son,  tliat  of  man.'  This  is.  as  Professor  Driver  points 
out,a  common  pleonasm  in  Aramaic.al  least  In  other  expressions. 
Thus  we  have  in  Dan.  ii  ao  »7?!r*^  ^^^ '  his  name,  tliat  of  God ' ; 
in  Matt,  i  i  ^'"  p>ett  e>iA<  'the  son  of  David ' ;  and  in  Matt,  iv  6c(ir, 
xxvi  S;!*'"  jotXtf  «iiA, '  Son  of  God.'  Wcllhauscn  has  apparently 
overlooked  these  facts,  and  at  all  events  he  has  made  a  slip  when 
he  says  that  the  'breh  d  bamasha  of  the  Pcshitta  is  a  mere 
theolc^ical  barbarism,  a  despairing  attempt  to  render  the  Greek 
6  viils  T<iv  iv&pfo-vv  as  cx.ictly  as  possible  in  Syriac'.'  The 
'barbarism'  is  in  the  Palestinian  Lcctionary,  but  not  in  Pcsh., 
Cur.,  or  Sin.  In  consequence  of  the  same  oversight  he  allies 
that  the  union  of  a  singular  suRix  with  nasha,  so  as  to  make 
brth  d  Hosha,  is,  in  spite  of  Dalman,  'impossible'.'  As  it  U 
actu.illy  .1  standing  expression  in  the  Syriac  Versions  it  is  not 
'impossible';  and,  as  Professor  Driver  remarks,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  theoretical  objection  to  it  as  a  grammatical  form, 
since  kwk  is  constantly  in  the  Targums  construed  with  a  singular 
verb  or  with  singular  suffixes  referring  to  it,  and  there  arc  even 
parallel  phrases  which  prove  that  this  was  not  the  mere  device 

'  Dalm&n,  p.  195.  '  See,  far  instance,  Cur.,  Hut.  iv  4 ;  xv  1 1,  18  j  xbc  fi. 

•  F&f  insUnee,  Cur.,  Matt.  Jtii  U,43;  *v  ir  ;  Jo.  i6. 

'  MJlf  (MO  gcnenUly;  bvt  somctfniFa  |r "^vj  oifcA,  prDperljr  'filius  virl' 
Of  the  latter  I  h«ve  noled  Matur.  viii  jS"",  Jo,  xiii  31  •■  (both  wanting  In  Car.), 
Luc.  vii  34  «<■"•,  ii  36'"  [wanting  in  Sin.),  x^l  48*".  [AJ<o  Uatt.  xU  40  in 
Aphnutca.]  '  p.  194,  note  3.  *  p.  vU 
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of  a  perplexed  translator :  — Jf  ob  xiv  i  gpe*li.  ■  his  hope,  that  of  man ' 
(U'tr  «i=MB);  Isa.  xiti  7t«^-  'his  heart,  that  of  man'  (so 
Lagarde ;  other  texts  read  Klh).  These  examples  seem  to 
prove  that  the  phrase  under  examination  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  translation  (rem  the  Greek  back  into  Aramaic,  and 
also  that  VffM  may  retain  its  abstract  sense,  and  need  not  be 
translated  'the  man,'  as  though  the  expression  meant  the  son 
of  some  particular  individual. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  Moore  I  am  able 
to  communicate  the  opinion  of  Professor  Noldeke,  the  highest 
living  authority  in  the  Aramaic  languages^  i.  The  expression 
bamas/ia  is  in  Palestinian  Aramaic  decidedly  and  unambiguously 
determinate.  The  tndctcnuinate  form  \s  that  fourd  in  Uan. 
vii  *3>  ^^,  '^^-  These  words  together  form  a  compositum,  which, 
like  any  simple  noun,  is  determined  by  the  addition  of  the 
emphatic  ending  K^ .  2.  In  Syriac  the  combination  \^}  u>  is 
ambiguous,  and  maj'  be  used  in  the  (original)  determinate  acnse 
cr  in  the  (weakened)  indeterminate  sense.  3.  The  indeterminate 
sense  is*a  man';  the  determinate  sense,*the  man.'  For  these 
meanings  the  expressions  under  consideration  are  the  usual  ones, 
and  they  are  used  wilh  such  constant  frequency  in  these  senses 
that  none  other  can  be  attributed  to  them.  4.  There  can  be  no 
practical  doubt  that  barnasha  is  the  ordinal  of  i>  v\h^  rov 
ipOpiiTiw,  and  is  that  which  was  used  by  Jesus  when  (if  ever) 
He  employed  the  expression  of  Himself.  ,"5.  The  form  \»jU  o>i» 
found  in  the  Syriac  Versions,  though  not  grammatically  impossible, 
excites  surprise.  It  does  this  e\-cn  in  Syriac,  but  still  more  in 
Palestinian  Aramaic.  Grammatically  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  more  strongly  determined  form  of  barnasha'  In  Syriac  the 
expression  avoids  ihe  ambiguity  which  attaches  to  barnasha,  and 
m^ht  in  a  given  case  be  specially  employed  with  that  object. 
In  Palestinian  Aramaic,  where  the  ambiguity  docs  not  exist,  it 
would  occasion  greater  surprise  -.     6.   The  distinction  made  in 

*  This  opiinon  wu  corainaiiicateil  in  converaatbn,  in  uuwer  to  quotJons 
Bubfolttcd  by  lilt,  and  daci  not  rest  on  any  wriling  of  the  Professor*^  own ;  but 
■Incc  it  «ra.s  put  into  writing  he  hat  hinwir  kindly  coDfimcd  its  accuracy. 

'  Mf.  F.  Crjwfbrd  BurkJtt,  of  Cambrid^,  exprcases  bimiKlf  more  positively, 
wyii>s  ""t  iliia  phraac  u  'juat  as  Ultlc  oatire  Syriac  aa  "The  Son  of  Man"  n 
EngUali.*  He  adclH,  'Horcover  it  ii  not  the  rendering  of  O.  T.  Prshitta  in  Dan. 
*U  13.  which  baa  bar  'nAshin,  which  means  (,U  it  luut  any  real  meaning)  "son  of 
seme  folk."  '—Etoiy  ChritHamlyoutadi  th*  Roman  Empin,  Two  Lectures,  iK^Stp.  i\. 
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the  Syriac  Versions  bctn-ccn  barnoiha  =  6  in^puviK,  and  6reA 
d'nasha  b  ^  vUv  roE  iaQfititsav,  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  translator 
to  make  a  distinction  in  his  translation  between  distinct  expres- 
sions in  the  Greek,  whereas  the  distinctions  in  the  Greek  do  cot 
represent  distinct  expressions  in  the  Palestinian  Aramaic  spoken 
by  Jesus,  but  only  distinct  interpretations  of  one  and  the  same 
expression,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Jesus  used  brth 
d'nasha  in  speaking  of  Himself.  On  the  whole,  though  Professor 
Ndldcke  was  at  first  inclined  against  Wellhausen's  theory,  further 
consideration  bad  convinced  him  that  the  most  that  could  be  said 
was  that  in  the  cachatolt^ical  speeches  Jesus  might  possibly  have 
referred  to  Himself  as  bamesfta  (with  allusion  to  Dan.  vii  i^); 
but  such  a  use  of  the  phrase  by  Jesus  was  only  a  possibility,  and 
Wellhausen  migkt  be  entirely  right '. 

tt  seems,  therefore,  that  we  must  for  the  present  be  content  to 
allow  the  linguistic  argument  to  remain  in  suspense ;  for  wc  do 
not  know  either  that  barnasha  was  in  common  use  in  Galilee  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  or  that  Christ  might  not  have  adopted  brtk 
d'nasha  to  distinguish  the  Son  of  Man  from  others.  Consequently, 
until  Aramaic  scholars  arc  better  agreed  among  themselves,  we 
are  afler  all  thrown  back  on  purely  critical  considerations.  I  think, 
however,  wc  must  say  that  the  weight  of  opinion,  and,  as  far  as 
I  am  qualified  to  judge,  of  probability,  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  original  expression  tranj>latcd  'son  of  man*  in  the 
Gospels  was  barnasha.  This,  whether  it  was  in  current  use  or 
was  only  a  poetical  and  prophetic  phrase,  means  simply  'the 
man.'  If,  as  Dalman  supposes,  it  was  not  current,  it  would  more 
easily  lend  itself  to  a  special  interpretation ;  but,  even  if  it  was 
current,  it  is  surety  not  impossible  that  'the  Man,'  pronounced 
with  a  little  emphasis,  might  be  used  to  denote  the  figure  in 
Daniel's  vision.  Our  reasoning  must,  I  think,  adapt  itself  to  this 
conclusion. 

A  critical  investigation  of  the  employment  of  the  phrase  'the 
Son  of  Man'  in  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  attempted  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Journal. 

James  Drummond. 

*  In  I  lettBT  from  Ur.  Hoore,  at  Scruobutx,  Julj  ii,  tSgg. 
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A  GOOD  dcat  ha*  been  done  in  the  last  ten  years  for  the  study 
of  Western  Coronations,  and  especially  of  the  English  rite,  chiefly 
by  the  publications  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society '.  It  may  not 
be  inopportune  or  uninteresting,  at  a  moment  when  our  minds 
arc  naturally  directed  to  the  subject  in  general,  to  recall  the 
longest  and  most  august  of  all  scries  of  coronations — that  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  of  tlic  East.  I  have  not  found  tliat  any 
one  has  ever  been  at  the  pains  to  put  together  in  any  connected 
form  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  coronations,  or  even  to  collect 

iC  details  of  it  for  any  particular  period  or  moment  \  I  do  not 
lispirc  to  fill  the  gap,  but  only  to  collect  and  arrange  some  of  the 
accessible  notices  by  way  of  sketching  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  ceremonial  and  indicating  its  character  in  successive  periods. 

A  coronation  rite  is  ideally  the  process  of  the  creation  of  the 
monarch,  even  though  in  course  of  time,  through  a  change  in 
the  theory  of  succession,  it  may  come  to  be  rather  the  ratilicatLon 
of  an  accomplished  fact  th.in  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
Accordingly,  it  embraces  a  great  deal  more  than  the  act  of 
crowning  and  its  immediate  accessories ;  and  the  developed 
Byzantine  ceremonial  order  includes  elements  practically  covering 
the  whole  process  from  the  election  onwards.  The  Roman 
Empire  from  first  to  last  in  theory,  and  under  normal  conditions 
in  fact,  was  elective ;  and  the  later  ceremonial  was  directly 
^descended  from  and  perpetuated  the  inauguration  of  the  early 

•  C  Wordaworth.  7"**  niataifr  of  thr  corotuilitM  of  King  Chari*s  1,  H.  B.  S.  iS^*! 
t  J.  Wtckh«ii>  Legs,  Tki  sacringo/  iht  Ln/;IUh KiHg!  in  AnJfiivlos"'^  J"'''""^,  '894  J 
||KaM/k  IftilmaHtutmnut,  iii  pp.  14J4  sqq.,  H.  B.  S.  iSi^  ;    E.  S.   Dcwlclt,  Tkt 

booi  of  Chatin  V  of  Franc*,  H.  B.  S.   i8g8  ;  J.  Wicltbani  Lcg^,  Thitt 
Corvmafion  arden,  H.  B,  S.  irjoe. 

*  Since  this  tvu  wrillcn  Prof.  Bury  h«a  kindly  cftlied  my  attentian  to  on  Krtic1« 
hj  Sidid,  Daj  bytaniinuiftt  KrSnHHgarrdit  Hi  tian  laltM  Jakiimtidtrl,  vrtuch 
iinlonuaatd}  1  have  not  seen. 
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I'rincipatc.  Accordingl>',  the  rile  has  a  continuous  history 
nearly  1500  years,  during  which  it  was  developed,  by  successive 
accretions,  out  of  the  elections  of  the  first  century  into  the  great 
ceremony  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur>'. 

The  history  of  this  ceremony  may  be  conveniently  distributed 
into  live  periods :  (I)  that  of  the  Principate  until  Diocletian ; 
(IIJ  the  new  Htnpire  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in 
which  some  new  ceremonial  adjuncts  and  insignia  were  originated; 
(III)  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
marked  by  the  addition  of  a  religious  sanction  and  the  begiimings 
of  an  ecclesiastical  rite;  (IV)  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  the  investitures  are  performed  in  church  and  a 
definite  rite  emerges;  and  (V)  from  the  twelfth  centuiy  to  ths 
end,  in  which  the  unction  of  the  sovereign  forms  a  new  element 
in  the  rite,  co-ordinate  with  the  imposition  of  the  crown. 

I.  In  the  period  of  the  Frincipate,  there  are  four  points  to  be 
noticed,  the  bearing  of  which,  if  not  in  all  cases  obvious  at  onc^ 
will  become  evident  in  the  sequel. 

(1)  The  Election.  And  here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
constitutional  order  or  with  the  theoretical  significance  of  the 
procedures  which  went  to  the  making  of  the  emperor,  about 
which  there  are  some  differences  of  view.  Our  purpose  will 
rather  be  served  by  the  practical  woiking  of  things  as  illustrated 
by  a  few  examples  of  elections,  normal  or  tumultuous,  belonging 
to  the  mature  stage  of  ihc  Principatc  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries ;  and  we  may  choose  those  of  Tacitus  and  Pertinax  ajid 
the  elder  Gordian  as  variously  typical. 

The  election  of  Tacitus  is  described  by  Vopiscus,  writing 
not  very  long  af^er,  with  some  picturesquencss  of  detail '.  After 
the  death  of  Aurelian  in  375  there  was  an  interregnum  of  eight 
months,  during  which  the  Senate  and  the  Army  deferred  to  one 
another,  each  resigning  the  election  to  the  other.  At  length  '  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  when  the  most  honourable  order 
had  taken  its  seat  in  the  Curia  Fompiliana,  Velius  Cornificius 
Gordianus,  the  consul,  said,  "  We  refer  to  you,  conscript  fathers, 
■what  we  have  already  oftentimes  referred.  An  emperor  must  be 
chosen :  the  army  cannot  well  go  on  longer  without  a  princeps, 
and  the  necessity  is  urgent,    for  the  Germans  are  said  to  have 

'  lUft,  Aug,  VoplKiu,  TiunVtM,  3-9.    CI.  Gibbon,  J3tditM  anJ  Sail,  cli.xiiML 
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broken  through  the  line  of  the  Rhine"  [and  he  goes  on  to 
explain  the  condition  of  the  frontiers].  "  Well,  then,  conscript 
fathers,  nominate  a  princcps'.  the  army  will  either  accept  your 
choice,  or,  if  they  refuse  it,  they  will  make  another."  Then,  when 
Tacitus,  who  was  the  consular  with  the  right  of  first  opinion,  rose 
to  give — no  one  knows  what  opinion — all  the  Senate  acclaimed, 
"Tacitus  Augustus,  the  gods  preserve  you:  you  arc  our  choice, 
you  we  make  firincfps,  to  you  we  commit  the  care  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  world  1  Take  up  the  Empire  by  the  Senate's 
authority :  the  honour  you  deserve  befits  your  rank,  your  life, 
your  character  I  A  princcps  scriaiiis  is  rightly  created  Augustus ; 
one  with  right  of  first  opinion  is  rightly  created  Augustus  t  And 
who  makes  a  better  emperor  than  a  man  of  grave  character? 
and  who  makes  a  better  emperor  than  a  lettered  man?  Be  the 
event  good  and  auspicious  and  .salutary !  Too  long  you  have 
been  in  private  station  I  Vou  know  how  you  ought  to  rule,  who 
have  endured  other  principesX  You  know  hovr  you  ought  to  rule, 
•who  have  formed  your  judgement  of  other  prituipis  \ "  But  he 
said,  "  I  am  astonished,  conscript  fathers,  that  you  should  wish  to 
make  a  man  of  my  years  princcps  in  place  of  so  stout  an  empcior 
as  Aurclian.  . . .  Do  you  suppose  the  soldiers  will  accept  an  old 
wan?  Look  to  it  that  you  are  not  deceived  in  the  character  of 
the  primcps  you  would  fain  give  to  the  republic,  and  that  this 
one  &ct — that  you  have  unanimously  chosen  me — be  not  the 
beginning  of  my  misfortunes."  Thereupon  these  were  theacclama- 
tiotLi  of  the  Senate:  "Trajan,  too,  acceded  to  the  Empire  as  an 
old  man"  (ten  times).  "And  Hadrian  acceded  to  the  Empire  in  his 
old  age  "  {ten  times).  "And  Antoninus  acceded  in  his  old  age  " 
(ten  times).  "  You  loo  have  read  huenaque  -mntta  regis  Rornani  " 
(ten  times),  "  And  who  is  a  better  emperor  than  an  old 
man  ? "  (ten  times).  "  It  is  an  emperor,  not  a  soldier,  u«  arc 
making  you "  (twenty  limes).  "  Do  you  give  orders,  let  the 
soldiers  fight"  (thirty  times).  "You  have  prudence  and  an 
excellent  brother"  (ten  times).  "Severus  said  it  is  the  head 
that  reigns,  not  the  feet"  (thirty  times).  "It  is  your  mind,  not 
your  body,  we  are  electing  "  (twenty  times).  "  Tacitus  Augustus, 
c  gods  preserve  you  I  "  Then  the  votes  of  all  were  taken  :  and, 
rther,  the  consular  Melius  Falconius  Nicomachus,  the  senator 
who  sat  next  after  Tacitus,  spoke '  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate's 
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clu»ce,  and  urged  Tacitus  to  think  of  his  country  before  hJa  family. 
'By  this  speech  Tacitus  was  dec-ply  moved.and  the  whole  seiutomt 
order  was  much  struck;  and  immediately  the  acclamation  arose, 
"Ail,  all."  Then  they  went  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  there 
Tacitus  mounted  the  comitia!  tribunal';  and  there  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  Aelius  Cesetianus,  spoke  as  follows:  "  You  have  here, 
sanctissimi  milites  et  sacratissimi  Quirites,  the  prince  wbom  the 
Senate  has  elected,  in  pursuance  of  the  vote  of  all  the  armies; 
I  mean  the  most  august  Tadtus — so  that  he  who  has  hitherto 
helped  the  republic  by  his  votes  will  now  help  it  by  his  commands 
and  decrees."  The  people  acclaimed, "  Most  happily  the  gods  pre- 
serve you,  Tacitus  1 "  and  the  rest  which  it  is  customary  to  say. . . . 
Then  he  act  out  for  the  armies :  there  also,  so  soon  as  he  mounted 
the  tribunal,  Mcsius  Gallicanus,  the  praetorian  prefect,  discoursed 
as  follows:  "The  Senate,  sartctissiftii  eommilitotus,  have  given 
you  the  prince  you  asked  for  :  that  most  noble  order  has  deferred 
to  the  commands  and  will  of  the  soldiery.  I  may  not  address 
you  further  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Be  pleased,  therefore, 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  htm  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  ua** 
Then  Tacitus  Augustus  said. "  Trajan  also  acceded  to  the  Empire 
in  old  age;  but  he  was  promoted  by  one  man;  but  as  for  me 
zancHssimi  commiiitanes,  first  you  who  know  how  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  princes,  and  then  the  most  honourable  Senate,  adjudged 
me  worthy  of  the  name.  It  shall  be  my  care,  my  effort,  my 
achievement,  that  there  be  not  wanting  to  you,  I  will  not  say 
brave  deeds,  but  at  least  counsels  worthy  of  you  and  the  emperor.'* 
Then,  in  accordance  with  custom,  he  promised  pay  and  a  donative' 
Again,  on  the  murder  of  Commodus  (Dec  31,  192),  the  con- 
spirators who  had  procured  his  death  induced  Pertinax  to  accept 
with  reluctance  the  accession,  and  hurried  him  to  the  camp  of 
the  Praetorians,  at  the  same  time  taking  measures  to  spread  the 
report  of  the  death  of  Commodus  and  arouse  the  people  to 
enthusiasm  at  their  liberation  from  his  tyranny'.  'And  when 
they  came  to  the  camp,  Lactus  and  Eclectus  entered  with 
Pertinax,  and  calling  the  soldiers  together  Laetus  addressed 
thera. . . .  And  while  Laetus  was  speaking,  the  people  did  not 

'  Thisformf  nconncctiiiK  link  bdweBnthaaarUerformal  proretlurR of Iho  CottiHm 
in  couCerria([  tlic  Itiiimitii*  fiotalaa,  and  Ui«  later  iiifurmai  a^cUo>ft>i(Mi*  of  U»e 
people. 

*  Uciodian,  ii ;  cC  Hitt.  Aug.  CapiloJiuiu  PaHiax,  4  aqq. 
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restrain  themselves,  though  the  soldiers  hesitated,  but  proclaimed 
Pertinax  Augustus,  and  called  him  father,  and  honoured  him  with 
acclamations.  Whereupon  the  soldiers  also,  not  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  but  under  constraint  of  the  people  (for  they  were 
wholly  encompassed  by  the  people,  and  were  few  and  unarmed, 
as  on  a  festival),  joined  in  their  shouts,  and  acclaimed  Pertinax 

Augtistu-i.  and  took  the  accustomed  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him 

Accordingly  at  daybreak  Pertinax  betook  himself  to  the  Senate- 
house,  allowing  neither  the  lights  to  be  carried  before  him  nor 
any  of  the  imperial  insignia  to  be  displayed,  until  he  knew  the 
decisioa  of  the  Senate.  But  v^-hen  as  soon  as  he  appeared  all 
with  one  accord  acclaimed  him  and  addressed  him  as  Emperor 
and  Augiistus,'  he  first  refused  the  burden,  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  elevation  of  Glabn'o.  But  when  Glabrio  refused,  'all 
constrainirg  and  imploring  him,  with  hesitation  and  reluctance 
he  mounted  the  imperial  throne,  and  addressed'  the  Senate. 
*  With  such  words  he  lent  support  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  bcingacclaitncd  by  all.and  receiving  all  honour  and  reverence, 
he  was  sent  to  the  temple  of  Jove  and  the  other  sanctuaries,  and 
having'  celebrated  the  saciiBces  for  the  Empire  he  returned  to  the 
palace.' 

Once  more,  in  the  spring  of  238,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
olt  in  Africa  against  the  tyranny  of  Maxiniin ',  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  procurator,  the  insurgents  rushed  to  the  house  of 
M.  Antoniu-s  Gordianus,  the  proconsul,  and  overpowering  the 
doorkeepers,  burst  in  and  found  him  resting  on  his  couch  after 
the  labours  of  the  day, '  and  standing  round  htm,  they  invest  him 
with  the  purple  and  salute  him  with  the  imperial  honours.'  While 
they  overcome  his  reluctance,  the  report  gets  abroad,  and  all  the 
population  of  Thysdrus  assemble  and  acclaim  Gordian  Augu.'rtu.s. 
Accepting  the  .(situation,  Gordian  removed  to  Carthage  and 
assumed  the  imperial  state — the  bodyguard,  the  laurel- wreathed 
fasces,  and  the  procc.'^ional  lights — and  wrote  to  the  Senate, 
relating  what  had  happened  and  asking  for  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion and  promising  a  large  donative  to  the  soldiers  and  corn  to 
the  people.  On  receipt  of  the  news  the  Roman  people  broke 
into  a  fury  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  Senate  declared  Gordian  and 
his  son  August!. 

'  Hcrodiui,  vii;  cT.  Nisi,  Aug.  Capitolinus  Gorditan,  7  H)q. 
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Here  then  wc  have  the  elements  of  the  election ;  a  formal 
process  in  the  Senate,  tlic  acclamation  of  the  impcrator.  in 
accordance  with  tradition,  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  con:sent  of  the 
people,  on  occasion  tn  more  or  less  fonnal  comiUa,  signified  also 
by  acclamation ;  and  in  the  three  possible  varieties  of  order, 
according  as  the  Senate,  the  soldiers,  or  the  people  take  the 
tnitiativc. 

(a)  Though  the  Principate  was  an  elective  magistracy,  yet  the 
emperor  tended  to  influence,  if  not  to  determine,  the  succession, 
by  securing  the  investiture  of  a  colleague  of  his  own  choice, 
generally  a  son,  real  or  adopti^-e,  or  other  kinsman,  with  some  of 
the  marks  or  functions  of  the  impcrLil  d^nity.  This  uas  the 
case  from  the  first :  Augustus  made  several  attempts  to  found 
a  dynasty,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  securing  the  succession 
of  Tiberius.  At  the  same  time  the  colleague  was  dependent, 
not  co-ordinate,  possc<siiig  generally  no  imperintM  of  his  own, 
but  only  on  occa.sion  exercising  by  delegation  the  proconsular 
itnperium  of  the  emperor  as  hk  representative,  unless,  like 
Tiberius  in  11  or  15  A.  n..  he  received  an  independent  imperium 
by  a  special  law'.  The  emperor  could  also  create  his  wife 
Augusta '. 

(3)  Some  of  the  imperial  insignia  are  marked  in  the  extracts 
above.  The  distinctive  badge  was  'the  purple,'  that  is  ihc palu- 
damentum  of  the  general  in  the  field,  which  the  princtps  appro- 
priated as  concentrating  the  supreme  military  authority  in 
himself,  in  the  same  way  as  he  appropriated  exclusively  the  title 
of  imperator,  the  laurel  wreath,  and  the  right  of  triumph'. 
Though  he  did  not  possess  the  impcrhtm  milUtae  in  Italy,  he 
might,  and  more  and  more  did,  wear  '  the  purple,'  even  in  the 
City,  And  as  wc  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Gordian,  the  investiture 
with  'the  purple'  became  the  symbol  of  inauguration;  and,  in 
fact,  at  this  date  such  phrases  as  "to  assume  the  purple 'came 
to  be  used  to  express  accession  to  the  throne  *.  Other  insignia 
than  the  purple  and  the  laurel  wreath  may  be  noticed  summarily, 
as  having  some  relation  to  the  future,  though  not  altogether 
distinctive  of  the  emperor,  but  only  used  by  him  more  habitually 

'  Moromscn,  JT/mibTrcA/,  H  p.  1146;  Bury,  ifomiur  £i*i/«>r,  p.  54;  apptnilix  to 
Gibbon.  I  p.  4ii4. 

•  HommHrn,  Slaottitchi,  il  pp,  Sai,  831.  '  Il>id.  i  p.  ^48. 

•  iM.  p.  34J,  H.  X. 
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than  by  other  dignilit^s.  He  might  appear  in  public  always  in 
the  magtKtcriAl  purple-stripL'd  tunic  and  toga  {clavus, praetexta), 
and  on  high  festivals  in  the  triumphal  gold-wrought  purple  tunic 
and  toga  {tunica palmata,  iogaficta);  and  he  wore  the  scnatoiial 
red  shoes,  which  in  course  of  time  assumed  a  distinctive  form  in 
his  case.  He  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,with  laurel-wreathed 
fesccs,  and  by  processional  lights ',  and  pi'otcctcd  by  a  bodyguard. 
His  official  scat,  the  '  imperial  throne '  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Pcrtinax,  was  the  sella  curults,  placed  between  those  of  the 
consuls  \ 

(4)  The  promise  of  a  largess  to  the  soldiers,  and  occasionally 
to  the  people,  became  a  standing  institution  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  princcps.  The  tradition  was  begun  by  Claudius  in  41.  and 
the  claim  to  it  was  exhibited  in  its  extreme  extravagance  in  193, 
when  the  praetorians  put  up  the  empire  to  auction  *. 

So  far,  then,  the  elevation  to  the  empire  is  by  election,  involving 
a  formal  process  in  tlie  Senate,  with  the  acclaimed  assent  of  the 
soldiery,  purchased  or  rewarded  by  a  largess,  and  that  of  the 
people,  and  admitting  to  a  dignity  outwardly  marked  by  certain 
ccrcmuntal  adjuncts  and  insignia.and  in  particular  by  the  purple, 
in  which  the  emperor  could  procure  the  asaocwtion  with  himself 
of  a  consort  or  consorts. 

II.  For  the  second  period  the  inaugurations  of  Julian,  Valcn- 
tinian  I,  and  Gratian  will  serve  as  types.  When  the  flower  of 
Julian's  army  was  ordered  by  Constantius  in  360  to  leave  Gaul 
for  service  in  the  East,  they  mutinied  and  proclaimed  Julian 
emperor  at  Paris,  and,  setting  him  on  tlic  tribunal,  acclaimed 
him.  When  Julian  resisted,  implored,  reproached,  conjured,  and 
promised,  'there  arose  a  clamour  on  all  sides,  all  and  every  one 
striving  with  one  and  the  same  eagerness  ;  till  by  the  din  of  their 
insistence,  mingled  with  abuse  and  reproaches,  the  Caesar  was 

*  U»Diiii»cn,  S/aatsn()U,  J  p.  345.  I  have  not  noticed  rcrerencc  to  tlic  imperial 
ligbta  in  later  prriod* ;  but  \t\e  pttifect^  ol  luly  an^l  of  Illjricum  liad  ihcai  in  the 
llftb  andsiath  ccntuTti^  i/fotrliattu^latiim.cd.  SMck.  Berlin,  i^;*^' PP' ^- '°7)-  *^i 
the  emperor's  picture  was  ocorled  with  lightt  and  incense  in  the  eighth  century 
(L«bb«-C<i3tisrt,  Coita7ia,  viii  705) ;  «nd  of  (.-ourac  ibc  li^ts  txcamc  part  of  tbe 
inncnia  of  bi3tio|>3. 

*  On  the  insifnia,  &ce  Uontmsan,  StMtKTtdit,  t  pp.  194  sqi-.  Bury,  Rontam 
Emfirr,  p.  ji. 

'  Bury.  HoivMri  JE'iH/fft,  pp.  333,491;  Gibbon.  iWW  flrtrf/'uff,  eh.  v  ^ed.  Bory, 
i  p.  los>. 
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constrained  to  assent  And  placed  on  an  infantry  buckler  and 
hc»8tcd  on  high,  whi]c  no  tongue  was  silent,  he  was  proclaimed 
Augustus  and  bidden  to  produce  a  diadem.  And  when  he  said 
he  had  never  possessed  one,  his  wife's  necklace  or  bcr  fillet  wu 
demanded.  And  when  he  insisted  that  it  was  incongnioua  to 
begin  his  reign  by  being  dressed  In  woman's  gear,  a  horse's  head- 
band was  asked  for,  that  he  might  be  crowned  with  it  and  display 
some  sort  of  sign  of  his  superior  authority.  But  when  he  per- 
sisted that  that  also  was  di^raceful.  one  Maurus  by  name,  after- 
wards Count, . . .  took  off  the  tore  he  wore  as  standard-bearer,  and 
boldly  set  it  on  Julian's  head;  and  he,  pushed  to  the  last  necessity, 
and  by  this  time  realising  that  he  could  not  avoid  immediate 
danger  if  be  persisted  in  refusing,  promised  them  all  five  gold 
pieces  and  a  pound  of  silver  each  ^'  Afterwards,  at  Vicnnc,  'he 
wore  a  gorgcouis  diadem,  set  with  flashing  gems,  since  at  the  first 
assumption  of  the  Principate  he  was  encircled  with  a  wretched 
crown,  and  appeared  like  an  empurpled  xystarch  '.' 

Valcntinian, 'without  a  discordant  vote,  by  the  ini^piration  ofthc 
heavenly  deity,  was  elected'  by  the  conclave  of  generals  at  Nicaea 
in  February,  364.  When  he  arrived  from  Ancyra,  '  the  whole 
soldiery  being  gathered  together,  Valentinian  proceeded  to  the 
campus,  and  being  permitted  to  aiiccnd  a  tribunal  constructed  of 
considerable  height  after  the  manner  of  the  eomitia.  with  tbe 
wholly  favourable  wish  of  all  present,  as  a  man  of  grave  character 
he  is  declared  ruler  of  the  Empire.  Then  he  is  clad  in  the 
princely  habit  and  crown,  and  named  Augustus  with  profuse 
acclamations.'  Then  he  addressed  the  soldiers  and  promised 
them  a  donative  ^ 

In  367,  at  Amiens,  the  same  emperor,  Vatentinlan,  '  was 
meditating  decorating  his  son  Gratian,  now  very  near  adult 
age,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Principate.  And  when  all  had 
bet-n  prepared  for  it,  and  the  soldiery  settled  to  accept  it  with 
ready  mind,  when  Gratian  came  and,  proceeding  to  the  campus, 
mounted  the  tribunal,  encompassed  with  the  splendour  of  noble 
officers,  Valentinian,  taking  tlic  boy  by  the  hand,  led  him 
forth  into  the  midst  and  commended  him  to  the  army  in  a  set 

■  AmtnianuB  U«rccllinus  ut  4.  *  Ibid,  ^a  t  f  4, 

'  lUil.  xiri  1:  {  5  i  I II  ),  3 :  acconltnc  to  Philoslorflus  viii  6  he  wu  derated 

on  Uic  buckler. 
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speech  as  destined  emperor. . . .  His  words  were  listened  to  with 
glad  assent,  and  the  speech  not  yet  finished,  the  soldiers,  each 
according  to  his  place  and  feelings,  each  eager  to  anticipate  his 
neighbour,  as  all  sharers  in  the  profit  and  joys  of  the  event, 
declared  Gratlan  Augustus,  mingling  the  joyous  din  of  arras  with 
loudest  blare  of  trumpets.  Seeing  this,  with  greater  confidence 
Valcntinian  exultingly  embraced  his  son.  decked  with  the  crown 
and  vestments  of  the  supreme  fortune,  and  now  conspicuous  with 
its  splendour,  and  addressed  his  listening  ears'  in  a  charming 

^Allocution  \ 

f  In  these  instances,  taken  in  combination,  wc  have  both  the  old 
and  the  new  clemeiits  of  the  imperial  inauguration.  The  election, 
the  acclamationii,  the  assumption  of  the  insignia,  the  speech 
and  the  promise  of  a  donative,  remain  as  before,  except  that 
in  thcise  elections  in  the  field  wc  hear  nothing  explicitly  of  the 
Senate,  now  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  itself,  or  of  the  people.  But 
there  arc  two  new  dements  in  the  ceremonial,  (i)  7'/ir  EUz'aficH 
en  tkf  BtukUr.  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  Teutonic  method 
of  inauguration  of  leaders',  and  was  c^-idently  learnt  by  the 
Roman  troops  in  their  campaigns  on  the  northern  frontier  and 
the  line  of  the  Rhine,  if  it  was  rot  in  Julian's  case  actiially 
due  to  the  German  au.\iiiarics  in  his  army.  As  will  appear,  it 
became  a  standing  clement  in  the  Byzantine  ceremonial,  (a)  The 
Diadem.  In  the  earlier  Frincjpalc  the  distinctive  head-dress  of 
the  emperor  was  the  laurel  wreath;  but  Diocletian',  if  not 
Aurclian  before  him*,  assumed  the  diadem — the  jewelled  fillet 
which  was  recognised  as  the  distinctive  cnsiga  of  royalty' — and 
Constantine  wore  it  habitually'.  Its  assumption  marked  the 
character  of  the  new  Empire  as  no  longer  a  magistracy  but  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  went  along  with  the  adoption  of  a  more 

*  AmiciiBnus  HarceUinus  xxvil  IS. 

'  SecTacilus, //mT.  Iv  ij;  GrcgofyofTouTB, //.  f.  H410:  ivja;  vii  toiCiMiodonui, 
£^.  X  .11  ;  P>ulii«  Diaconti*,  J/m/.  J-in^v^.  ^'i  55  I  JarnaodFS,  ^  m&ua  GA  6e. 
■    '  So  Gibbon,  cli.  xtii  (cd.  Diuy,!  p.  3B3},  but  neitherAurelius  Victor  nor  Eutroplua 
ii  Mcins  to  say  id. 

*  AurclmtVictor,£'pt?,  jo;  MommsentJ/no/mcA*.  i  p.  3*S.  ".  *S)  holds  the  evidence 
to  b«  Insufficient  :  Prof.  Uury  (Gibbon,  1  pfh  31  £,  381)  BCCepU;  it, 

'  Ba«iA(ja(  7»ipic>«,  Lucian,  Pi**alor  35  ■•  '  insignc  rcpiiio,'  Tac.  Am*,  xv  a^. 
Its  ourlicr  form  cnay  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  CwuiBntinc  and  his  succewon  in  the 
foiinh  cenlury. 

*  Aur.  VicL  Efil.  60  *  caput  exorDBni  perpetuo  diadctnatc' 
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formal  court  ceremonial,  more  sumptuous  imperial  vestments, 
and  the  'adoration '  of  the  monarch  by  prostration  '. 

For  the  ninety  years  between  the  elevation  of  Gratian  and 
ibat  of  Leo  I  in  4^7,  there  seem  to  be  no  records  in  detail 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  emperors.  But  among  the  chapters 
appended  to  the  first  book  of  the  de  Catrimomis  mtlae  Bysam- 
tinac  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenilua  are  se\'eral  which  preserve 
graphic  accounts  of  inaugurations  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
bcginniiiR  of  the  sixth  centuries,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Patrician  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  having  every  appearance 
of  being  based  on  contemporary  reports*.  The  first  of  them 
(c.  91)  relates  to  the  inauguration  of  I-eo  I.  As  here  described, 
this  inauguration  Lt  a  purely  civil  function,  to  which  the  Patriarch 
Anatolius  contributes  nothing  but  his  presence.  Accordingly 
it  belongs  to  the  second  period,  and  might  be  quoted  here  at 
length  as  representing  the  form  which  the  ceremonial  had  taken 
at  the  date  ofl-co  I's  accession.  But  since,  so  far  as  it  goes— 
apart,  that  is,  from  the  ecclesiastical  clement — it  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  Ana-stasius  I,  which  belongs  to  the  next 
period  and  will  be  quoted  at  length  below,  it  is  needless  to 
repeat  it  here,  and  any  peculiar  points  of  detail  it  presents  can 
be  noted  as  we  proceed  with  tlic  account  of  Anastasius. 

III.  In  relating  the  accession  of  Leo  I,  Gibbon  says:  *  Hia 
nomination  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Senate;  and  the 
servant  of  Aspar  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was  pcnnittcd  to  express  by  this 
unusual  ceremony  the  suflfrage  of  the  Deity ' ;  and  he  adds  in  a 
note:  'This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  ceremony  which 
all  the  Christian  princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted,  and 
from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable  con- 
sequences'.' This  as-scrtion  rests  on  the  evidence  of  Theodore 
the  Reader  and  Theophancs,  who  say  summarily  that  Leo  was 

*  Aiir.  Wt.  A  riia.39 'lui  prirout  exaurouTstefjtiacsitasericiac  purpuraegcm- 
nuriimquc  uicn  pUiili*  fonoupiuerit  .  .  .  namque  3«  primus  omnium  CiUptlam  poat 
DomitUnumquc  dnminucn  palam  did  passu!  et  adorsri  »c  ■ppcUaHquc  uti  doum.' 
Eutrop.  Lx.  id  'a<lurari()uc  sc  lUMit,  cuin  atitc  cum  oincll  sdluiarentur :  amuDcnU 
^cnmnruin  un(ibu«  cnlceainrntlMjuc  indidit;  nam  prius  imperii  ioMjcnciD  cttlunjnlc 
purpuTM  CnntiiTTi  *r«(,  relirgoa  communia.* 

*  On  tlic  ilructurc  of  the  ib  C»<rimoHm  >«c  Bury*  Gibbon,  vi  p.  j  16. 

■  Gibtjon,  Dtelim  tuitl  Fali,  di.  xzxvi:  ao  xtao  Bury,  tMtrRam«n  Emfin,  i  aaS. 
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crowned  by  AoatoHus'.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  account  of 
Peter  the  Patrician  referred  to  above  is  a  detailed  relation  of  the 
whole  procedure  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  based  on 
a  contemporary  report,  and,  as  has  been  said  already,  in  this 
account  the  patriarch  takes  no  active  part.  In  the  account  of 
the  inauguration  of  Leo  II  ^  Leo  I's  grandson,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  grandfather's  life,  the  Patriarch  Acadus  docs  intervene, 
and  recites  the  prayer  before  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  :  and 
possibly  there  has  been  some  confusion  between  the  two  cases. 
But  the  question  is  of  no  importance  :  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period  is  marked  cither  by  the  coronation  of  Leo  the  Great  or 
by  that  of  Leo  the  Younger.  From  this  point  onw-ards  there  is 
an  ecclesiastical  element  in  the  procedure.  And  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  ecclesiastical  clement,  the  first  stage  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which,  so  far  as  appears,  the  procedure 
remains  as  it  had  been,  except  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
is  an  officiant. 

From  the  younger  Leo  (47$)  dovm  to  Maurice  (58s)  the 
ceremony  was  performed  cither  in  the  Hippodrome  or  in  the 
atrium  of  the  Palace;  and  except  in  the  cases  in  which  the  new 
emperor  was  crowned  in  his  predecessor's  lifetime  and  therefore 
at  his  predecessor's  hands  \  the  crown  was  imposed  by  the 
patriarch*.  The  procedure  is  well  illustrated  by  the  picturesque 
accounts  in  the  </?  Cacrituffniis  (i  91-95)  of  the  inaugurations 
of  Leo  I  (with  the  qualificitions  already  mentioned),  Leo  11(473), 
Aaastasius  I  (491),  Justin  I  (5j}<),  and  Justinian  (526),  and  by  the 
elaborate  description  of  the  coronation  of  Justin  II  (.5'^5)  in  the 
de  lattdibus  lustini  min^is  of  Corippus.  Of  these  we  may 
select  for  quotation  the  accounti<  of  Anastafius  and  Leo  XL 

On  the  evening  following  the  death  of  Zeno  (491)  the  people 
and  the  soldiery  gathered  in  the  Hippodrome  aiid  shouted.  The 
magistrates,  the  senatorsi,  and  the  patriarch,  who  had  met  in  the 


'  Tlieodotun  Lector, /A  £.  ii  6j  ;  Tlieophuies,  CA/nHo^ratpAiA,!  p.  170  (ed.  Bonn). 

»  Conai.  Por[di,  rf*  Can.  i  v*. 

'  Lto  II  by  Ijto  I  (Const.  Porph.  A  C<ur.  i  94),  Zeno  by  Lro  I[  'Theophan.  i 
p.  I^s',  Justinian  by  JuKlin  1  (CoiiAt.  Porph.  J!r  Cmtr.  i  95),  Uauriee  by  Ttberiui  II 
(THruphyliicCua  SiiuiocatU,  1  1]. 

'  For  Anasiasiiitby  Euphemius  (below,  p,  37 1\  Justin  1  by  John  TI  (Const.  IVrpli. 
dr  Our.  193),  JuKlin  H  by  John  SdK)]atticu.s  (Tliea{iliui«9,  i  p.  373),  Tiberiiu  I] 
bj  Eutjcbius  {ibiii,  p.  i>i^). 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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portico  before  the  Great  Triclinium,  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  Empress  Ariadne  should  go  and  address  the  people  in  the 
Hippodrome '.  Accordingly  she  proceeded  thither  in  the  usual 
state,  and  stood  in  the  kathistna"  with  a  few  cubuutani  and  tlie 
patriarch — the  rest  of  the  court  standing  below  or  in  the  tiers. 
As  soon  as  she  appeared  she  was  acclaimed.  Then  she  addressed 
them  through  a  HbdUnsis,  complimenting  them  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  (acclamation),  and  explaining  that  she  had  com- 
manded the  notables  to  elect  an  emperor — a  Christian  and  a 
Roman  of  integrity  (acclamation).  'And  that  the  judgement 
may  be  uncornipt  and  pleasing  to  God,  we  have  commanded  the 
most  glorious  magistrates  and  the  sacred  Senate,  with  the  oc»i> 
currence  of  the  vote  of  the  most  noble  armies,  with  the  holy 
Gospels  exposed  in  the  midst,  In  the  presence  of  the  most  holy 
patriarch  of  this  imperial  dty  . . .  that  the  election  be  made  in 
such  wise  that  no  one  have  regard  either  to  friendship  or  to 
enmity  or  to  ulterior  motive  or  to  kindred  or  to  any  other 
private  interest,  but  with  his  conscience  pure  and  wholly  sub- 
missive to  the  Lord  God.'  And  since  the  matter  is  serious,  she 
exhorts  them  to  refrain  from  further  measures  till  after  Zeno's 
funeral  (acdamations,  including  '  Out  with  the  thieving  Prefect  of 
the  Cit>-!').  She  congratulates  herself  on  having  so  far  anticipated 
their  wishes  as  to  have  already  chosen  Julian  as  prefect  of  the 
city  (acclamations).  Having  exhorted  them  to  keep  good  order, 
she  retires  to  the  Auguslaeum.  The  notables,  getting  seats  placed 
before  the  Dclphax,  sat  down  to  discuss  the  situation.  The 
prtupositus^  Urbicius  recommended  them  to  put  the  election  into 
Ariadne's  hands  ;  and  the  Senate  agreeing  desired  the  patriarch 
to  go  in  and  request  her  to  choose  whom  slic  would.  She  im- 
mediately chose  Anastasius  the  Silentiary,  and  the  magistrates, 
approving,  sent  for  him  and  had  him  lodged  in  the  consistor>- 
till  after  the  funeral  of  Zeno.  The  funeral  having  taken  place, 
'the  nextdayall  came  forth  in  white  c/i/awirf/a*,  and  were  received 


\ 


'  On  Uie  topograph}'  of  the  Hippodrome  eee  Grosvtnor.  Th4  llippainmt^  Cai^ 
aitaNftVio^^/,  Lund.  iSii^. 

■  Td  jriiem^in,  the  imperial  box. 

*  Vc.Kht  prnipnaiUasam  ntbimii,  (he  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 

*  These  arc  well  itlustrated  by  the  G^rci  of  Justinian's  suite  in  the  K*^*^  Dioeaic 
in  S.  Vitalc  at  Ravcnnia,  and  by  those  in  the  mosaics  of  the  chapel  of  S.  VcnsaUuS 
in  tlic  Baptistery  of  S.  John  Latcran. 
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by  Anastasius  in  the  consistory  ■  .  •,  and  the  patriarch  camCv 
entering  as  usual  by  the  balnearta;  aiii)  adcT  receiving  them  all, 
according  to  the  custon>,  Anastasius  went  up  into  the  portico 
before  the  Great  Triclinium  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  portico, 
and  all  the  magistrates  and  the  senators  went  in  and  joined  him  ; 
and  they  required  him  to  take  an  oath  to  all  that  he  nurses  no 
gric\'ancc  against  any  one  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel,  and  that 
he  will  administer  the  empire  in  all  good  conscience.'  We  may 
insert  here,  what  is  recorded  elsewhere',  that  the  patriarch 
also  required  of  him  a  written  oath  that  Tie  would  maintain  the 
faith  entire  and  introduce  no  novelty  into  the  holy  Church  of 
God ;  and  this  document  was  delivered  to  Maccdonius,  the 
keeper  of  the  sacred  archives.  'After  taking  the  oath,  he  went 
up  to  the  Hippodrome  and  entered  the  Triclinium,  where  at 
race-times  the  senators  arc  accustomed  to  adore  the  emperor, 
and  put  on  a  gold-slriped  fiivitesiou  and  a  beit  and  gaiters 
and  imperial  buskins,  and  went  into  the  kathisma  bareheaded. 
And  the  soldiery  stood  below  in  the  stama*,  and  kept  the  hastae 
and  the  standards  lying  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  people  stood 
in  the  tiers  and  acclaimed.  So  Anastasius  was  hoisted  standing 
on  the  buckler,  and  a  campiducior  of  the  Lincers  mounted  and 
placed  his  own  tore  on  his  head.  And  immediately  1  he  standards 
were  raised,  and  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
populace.  Then  he  descended  from  the  buckler  and  went  again 
into  the  Triclinium,  where  he  put  on  the  r^alia ;  and  there  the 
patriarch  made  a  prayer,  and  the  Kyrieteison  was  said,  and  he 
put  on  him  the  imperial  ehla-mys  and  the  jewelled  crown.  And 
returning,  he  mounted  again  into  the  kathisma  and  saluted  the 
people,  and  all  shouted,  "  Auguste  S^^oinV."  And  he  addressed 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  ;  for  a  Hbtllarion  was  handed  to  him, 
and  he  handed  it  (0  the  HhrlUnsis,  who  stood  on  the  tribunal 
and  addressed  them  .  . .  as  follows,  "It  Is  plain  that  human 
sovereignty  depends  on  the  nod  of  the  most  high  GIor>'."  (All 
shouted,  "  Abundance  for  the  world  I  As  thou  hast  lived,  so  reign  I 
Pure  rulers  for  the  world  1"  and  such  like.)  "Forasmuch,  then, 
as  it  is  I,  albeit  unworthy  and  hesitating,  that  the  most  serene 


h 


'  Evagr.  H.  E.  iii  jj  ;  Theod.  Leet.  N.E.  ii  6  ;  Theophanca,  i  p  j  10  (ed  Bonn). 
'I.e.  tlic  pari  Qf  the  iuc4  immediately  below  tbc  impcHaJ  bok,  cst«ndin([  to 
dK  north  end  of  the  apiiu. 
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Augusta  Ariadne,  with  the  judgement  of  the  most  noble 
magnates  and  the  most  glorious  Senate,  the  choice  of  the  po«-crful 
armies  and  the  consent  of  the  sacred  people,  have  promoted  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  Empire  of  the  Romans,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  clemency  of  the  divine  Trinity " — (all  shouted, 
'■  Kyric  eleison !  Son  of  God,  do  Thou  have  mercy  on  him  t  Ana- 
stasius  Augustus, tu  vincas!  God  will  kcepa  piousemperor!  God 
gave  thcc,  and  God  will  keep  thee !  "  and  such  like) — "  how  great 
the  burden  is  that  is  laid  on  me  for  the  sake  of  the  common  safety, 
I  am  not  ignorant " — (all  cried,  "  Worthy  of  the  empire,  worthy 
of  the  Trinity,  worthy  of  the  city  I  Out  with  the  informers !  "  and 
so  on).  "  But  1  entreat  Almighty  God  that  what  ye  hoped  me 
to  be  in  making  this  common  choice,  such  yc  may  find  mc  in  the 
conductor  affairs"  (all  shouted,  "He  in  Whom  thou  bclicvcst. 
He  will  save  thcc !  As  thou  hast  lived,  so  reign  I  Thou  hast  lived 
^el^;iously:  rcign  religiously!  Ariadne,  thou  conqiiercstl  Many 
be  the  years  of  the  Augusta  I  Do  thou  uplift  the  army,  thou 
uptifl  the  host^il  Have  mercy  on  thy  servants  1  Like  Marcian, 
so  rcignl "  and  many  like  things  besides).  *'  In  consideration  of 
the  happy  festival  of  our  empire,  I  will  give  you  Bve  gold  pieces 
and  a  pound  ofsilvcr  per  head  (KarafiwxoXov)"  (All  cried,  "God 
will  preserve  a  Christian  emperor  I  These  arc  common  prayers! 
These  arc  the  prayers  of  the  world!  Lord,  help  the  piousl  Holy 
Lord,  uplift  Thy  world  I  The  fortune  of  the  Roman.s  conquers  I 
Anasta^ius  Augustus,  thou  conquercst  I  Ariadne  Augusta,  thou 
conqucrcst  1  God  has  given  thcc,  God  will  keep  thee  I")  "  God  be 
with  you!"  And  after  Ihcy  had  been  so  addressed,  he  was 
escorted  down,  and  departed  to  the  Church  [S.  Sophia]  and 
entered  by  the  narthcx.  first  putting  off  his  crown  in  the  muta- 
torium  '.  And  the  prat'positus  took  it,  and  handed  it  to  him,  and 
he  deposited  it  in  the  sanctuary.  And  the  emperor  oflered  the 
gifts,  and  went  into  the  mutatorium  and  assumed  the  crown,  and 
returned  and  going  in  gave  effect  to  the  promotion  of  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  and  dismissed  the  concourse  {thtant  ^i<tow),2.\v\  enter- 
tained the  magistrates  at  a  banquet.' 

The  t}-pical  form  of  the  inauguration  of  an  emperor  in  his 


'  The  tiouTBTi/ftav  or  lafta'riiptaf  w«s  ttchRmberar  iii'rieK or chftRib«ntJnih«  upper 
st«nr  ^rS.  Sophw,  KccMiblc  bpih  from  the  oarthex  and  fr»in  ihi;  Mcrbty  v'«%«- 
^vKoMUjr)  ;  see  Rdahe  qh  Jt  Catr.  i  I  (ii  p.  i  to). 
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predecessor's  lifetime  is  supplied  by  the  accemnt  of  Leo  the 
Youngcr's  coronatloQ  by  his  grandfather,  Leo  I '.  When  ihe 
latter  fell  ill  he  was  besought  to  malte  the  Caesar  emperor.  Ac- 
cordingly, '  the  people  and  the  ambassadors,'  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  city,  'assembled  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  all  the  soldiers 
with  the  standards  in  the  ^tama,  and  they  shouted,  the  people 
in  Greek,  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  urging  the  cmpcmr  to  come  up. 
He  came,  escorted  by  the  Senate;  while  the  Caesar  remained 
within  in  the  Triclinium  .  . .  and  the  patriarch  Acacius  with  him. 
And  the  emperor  stood  before  the  sella  and  so  began  to  addre^A 
the  soldiers  and  the  people ;  but  they  all  cried, "  Please  be  seated  1 " 
So  he  saluted  the  people  and  sat  down,  and  they  cried,  "Augustus! " 
And  again  many  voices  arose  praying  him  to  crovm  the  emperor. 
. . .  Then  ihcy  shouted  to  send  the  magister  and  patriciatw  to 
fetch  the  Caesar  . . .  And  they  went  and  brought  the  Caesar  and 
set  him  on  the  emperor's  left  hand,  and  the  patriarch  with  him. 
And  the  patriarch  stood  on  the  emperor's  right  and  recited 
a  prayer,  and  all  responded  the  Amen.  And  the  preup&situs 
handed  the  emperor  a  crown,  and  he  set  it  on  the  Caesar's  head. 
And  they  cried, "  Eurvx«s  tvtvffii  tinv^iai!^  And  the  patriarch 
withdrew,  and  the  emperor  Leo  sat  down.  And  the  young  Leo 
saluted  the  people,  and  all  cried,  "  Augustus!  "  And  the  prefect 
of  the  city  on  the  lef^  and  the  Senate  came  and  brought  him  a 
fuACoKov  or  crown  of  gold,  according  to  the  custom,  and  the 
emperor  addressed  the  soldiers,  accepting  their  allegiance,  and 
promised  to  give  each  as  usual  five  gold  pieces  and  a  pound  of 
silver  as  largess  (avyovimaKa).' 

Here  then  wc  have  a  formulated  procedure,  in  which  wc  can 
discern  the  old  elements.  At  the  same  time  these  old  elements 
arc  in  a  measure  modified,  and  there  is  a  definitely  new  clement, 
religious  and  Christian— partly  in  the  shape  of  a  new  tone  and 
colour  suffusing  the  whole  ceremonial,  partly  the  addition  of 
substantive  religious  ceremonies.  The  election  retains  its  old 
form  i  it  is  made  by  the  Senate  and  assented  to  by  the  soldiery 
and  the  people.  But  it  has  some  new  elements.  The  Christian 
sanction  is  represented  by  the  exposition  of  the  Gospels  and  the 

^^  *  Const  Porph.  d*  Caer.  i  94.  In  c.  gt,  the  inaufunttion  ofJiistinLBn  U  described 
■•  '  pnKterfing  In  the  like  form  "  (icoTd  ri  5jioio»  oxQ^)>  except  thu  it  wu  in  Uie 
Ddphax,  Dol  in  Uie  Hippocltome. 
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presence  of  the  patriarch  in  the  scwitorial  concUvc.  And  there 
is  the  beginning  of  the  rcquircrocot  of  oaths  on  the  part  of  the 
elect.  So  far  they  seem  to  be  only  occasional  and  exceptional. 
Perhaps  the  civil  oath  was  not  perpetuated  at  all.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  oath,  which  in  Anastasius'  case  was  occasioned  by 
his  reputation  for  unorthodoxy,  if  it  was  not  continued  from  this 
time  onwards,  reappears  later,  and  at  last  became  a  regular  part 
of  the  procedure.  It  was  certainly  required  by  Cyriac  of  Phocas 
in  603*,  by  Germanus  of  Leo  HI  in  71G',  by  Nicephorus  of 
Michael  I  Rhangabe  in  Hii  \  and,  though  perhaps  not  taken 
in  this  case,  of  Leo  V  the  Armenian  in  813*;  but  whether 
so  far  these  were  only  exceptional  cases,  and  at  what  date  It 
became  a  standing  requirement,  I  have  not  discovered*.  In 
shape,  when  it  was  Imposed,  it  continued  to  be,  as  in  Ana- 
stasius'  case,  a  promise  to  maintain  the  Church  inviolate,  and 
presumably,  though  this  is  not  always  mentioned,  a  confession  of 
orthodoxy. 

The  military  assent  is  marked  by  the  elevation  on  the  buckler, 
the  imposition  of  the  tore,  the  raising  of  the  standards,  and  the 
acclamations.  The  elevation  on  the  buckler  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  Leo  I,  who  only  mounts  the  tribunal  in  the 
campus ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  recorded  in  any  case  between 
Valcnlinian  and  Anastasius^.  But  Anastasius,  flypatius  (the 
bubble  emperor  of  the  Nika  riot  under  Justinian}',  and  Justin  II 
were  all  hoisted.  The  coronation  with  the  military  tore,  which 
was  accidental  in  Julian's  case,  either  survived  or  was  revived, 
and  is  recorded  of  Leo  I,  Anastasius,  Justin  I,  Hyp,itius",  and 
Justin  II ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case.  In  the  case  of 
Justin  II,  Corippus  represents  the  tore  as  placed  upon  his  neck 


'  Tbeophanea,  i  p.  44;  (cd.  Bonn). 

'  Paiilus  Dikcotiu*,  Uist.  ntitaJl.  nx.  {ii'ignt,  P.  L.  xcv  tofj  A). 

'  Zaaa.raz,  iv  17  (  1, 

*  Finlay.  Hatory,  ii  p.  113  note. 

*  Prof.  Bury.  Lattt  Roman  Ktnftrt,  it  p.  390,  conildH^  Ihal  Die  ram  used  in  Ul« 
fourteenth  century,  nnd  qtiot«d  b«low,  \i  in  substance  ts  old  astti«  ««venth  ccnturyi 
Knd  FinUy,  loc  til,  apcjLki  of  'the  ciutomu?  gcncnl  dccUmtioo  of  crthodMT 
COnUincd  in  the  coronation  oatb  '  at  the  date  of  Leo  Va  icccuion  ^81  j). 

*  Claudian  hu'icd  moi  cum  solila  miles  ic  uocc  leuasscC '  of  tlonoriua;  and 
iwuiptiv  is  used  of  Har<.-ia.n  in  450  and  of  tbc  western  Maximun  ia  455  (Suiccr,  «,v. 

'  ZotMrai,  xlv  6 1  ij.  *  Proco[Hua,  d*  t^  Ptnieot  i  14. 
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and  left  there'.  Possibly  Corippus  misunderstood  the  action; 
or  perhaps  wc  arc  to  conclude  that  in  all  cases  the  collar,  after 
being  placed  on  the  head,  was  towered  on  to  the  neck  and 
remained  there.  Leo  received  also  a  second  tore  in  his  right 
hand ;  and  pcrtiaps  this  is  to  be  identiEed  with,  or  regarded  as 
equivalent  to,  the  f/oftiQAoi'  or  second  crown  of  gold  given  to  the 
younger  Leo  after  hia  coronation  *.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  an  accepted  interpretation  of  this  second  crown:  if  not,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  it  is  an  investiture  with  authority  to  crown 
consorts  in  the  Empire.  The  reversal  of  the  standards  {signa, 
Jabofa)  before  the  acclamation,  and  their  elevation  at  the  acclama- 
tion, is  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Leo  I,  Anastasius,  and  Justin  \. 
The  lowering  presumably  meant  mourning  for  tlic  vacancy — le 
rot  est  tuffrf;  the  elevation,  Joy  in  the  new  reign — vivr  le  rot. 
The  acclamations  of  soldiers  and  people,  it  will  be  noticed,  have 
assumed  a  definitely  Christian  colouring. 

Wc  have  also  in  these  coronation  records  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  imperial  msignia  (ffjfijfia) — the  tunic  with  its 
gold  clavi,  the  belt,  the  gaiters  and  buskins,  the  puiple  and 
the  diadem,  all  of  which  may  be  seen  figured  in  the  great 
mosaic  of  Justinian  and  his  court  in  the  choir  of  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna..  The  tunic  {tnxyji^w  t\.^y\Tr\aiv  aipoKka^ov,  i.e.  tufiua 
diviUnsis  aurklava)  was  white,  and  when  girded  with  the  belt 
reached  to  the  knees  \     The    belt  (^■ui'ti^tn)  was  a  cincture  of 

*  Corippus,  dt  latjibut  luatim,  ii  130  sqq. 

^^K  Armatl  Tninibua  sacrali  drculus  auri 

^^^^^  Unpoaltua  collo  imperium  sublime  <Jic*uit;  , 

^^^^^L  quod  Uiaeat  Icr,  tcr  Jcxtram  cum  munerc  tcndcn* 

^^^B^  'Aucuacl,  lusline,  lociiin  lib!  confern'  diut. 

'  'See  Dm  Caiij[t,  xv,  KoBiDAoi".    The  wmdiolan  nectn*  to  be  the  hat-like  crovrn 

Stnnelimea  fi^rtiX  an  ihe  henJs  of  empresMii  in  later  miniatures :  ci.  Tlieophanei 

contin.  Lto  Arm.  p.  iK. 
^^     *  Corippus,  ii  100  aqq. 

^^H  EgTcdltur  tunicaquc  ptm  tnducllur  artus, 

^^^^^^  Runta  Bc  ucste  tcgens,  qun  candidiu  omnii 

^^^^^^H  lumcnijiie  dcdit .  .  . 

^^^^^F  substric toque  $inu  ucs'ti*  diuiu*  pcpcndlt 

popUt«  fusa  lenus,  prctioso  Candida  limbo. 
Ai  mdilng  only  to  the  knees,  it  would  seem  to  be  >  more  or  len  military 
tunic,  and  akin  to  the  later  cKapafisYttov.  A  longer  and  more  austere  an ri clave 
tunic  nay  be  Bceii  on  Ihc  great  angels  >n  Liic  nave  o(  S.  Apollinaic  Nuovo  or  oa 
the  ceniral  ll^rc  of  tbc  apae  of  S.  Vilalc.  On  Sidi^ain'  3cc  Bury's  Gibbon,  vi 
p.  80  note. 
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gold  and  jewels ' :  the  gaitera  (Tov${a),  purple  ho»en :  and  the 
buskins  (KOfiirdyca)  were  of  crimson  with  golden  embroideries  and 
rosettes^.  The  purple,  a  great  paittdamentHm,  a  long  cloak 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  adorned  witfa  a  quadrar^ular  apparel 
of  gold  halfway  down  the  edge,  and  fastened  on  the  right 
shoulder  with  a  lai^  jewelled  fibula  or  morse  with  pendants^ 
The  diadem  ia  no  longer  a  mere  fillet  or  ribbon,  but  a  broad 
jetvclled  circlet  of  gold  with  pendanta  over  the  cars. 

The  investiture  is  not  yet  part  of  the  public  ccremoniaL 
Anastasius  assumed  the  tunic,  girdle,  gaiters,  and  buskins  before 
ascending  the  kathisma,  and  retired  to  the  Triclinium  after  the 
elevation  to  assume  the  rcsL  Leo  I  and  Ju:jtin  I  assume  all 
together  after  the  elevation,  under  cover  of  a  testudo  formed  by 
the  soldiers  with  their  shields.  Here,  except  in  Leo's  case,  the 
patriarch  recites  the  coronation  prayer,  KyrielHson  is  said  by 
the  bystanders*, and  the  patriarch  imposes  the  diadem.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  contents  of  the  prayer,  but  the  first  of  the  two 
prayers  quoted  below  may  well  belong  in  point  of  style  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  perhaps  better  to  the  fifth  than  to 
the  sixth.  In  the  coronation  of  a  consort,  the  patriarch  still 
recites  the  prayer,  but  the  derivative  character  of  the  new 
imperium  is  symbolised  by  the  emperor  himself  crowning  Ms 
colleague ;  and  to  judge  from  the  instance  of  Leo  II,  the 
coronation  is  public,  before  the  people.  After  his  crowning 
—and  in  Justin  II's  case  after  seating  himself  in  the  Triclinium, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  delivering  an  allocution  to  the 
Senate" — the  emperor  appears  again  before  the  people,  arrayed 

*  Corippui,  dt  i»ud.  Jiulim,  U  1 14  «q. 

Nobillbus  g«inmis  «t  cocto  lucidus  auro 
balleus  cffulgcna  liimbtn  pni«ciaxit  beriles, 

*  tbii.  104  sqq. 

Purpureo  stirae  rcsoDant  fulgente  coihurao, 
cntnique  puniceis  induxit  K{ia  uindis. 
■  Ibid.  118  WVK- 

Cacsarcos  humcros  ardent!  muricc  texit 
circumtusN  chkmj's,  rutilo  quae  omaU  meUllo 
princip'is  ciMTU  uincebat  luniina  dextra. 
KUrca  iuncloras  morsii  ptavstrinxit  adunco 
fibula  ct  a  aummis  gcmniac  niluerc  catoiis. 
'  I  >u«|>cct  that  the  KymititoH  mcaus  the  deacon's  *Htm  or  liUny  with  lU 
mponaet. 

*  I^id,  175  sqq. 
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in  the  inslgnu  .ind  bearing  a  shield  and  a  Unce,  and  is  ac- 
claimed ;  and  in  the  case  of  Leo  I  the  adoration  or  prostration 
of  the  magnates  in  order  is  related.  The  imperial  speech,  which 
is  a  written  document  read  by  the  libeUatsis,  is  only  a  preface 
to  the  announcement  of  the  lai^ess  to  the  soldiers,  which  is 
uniformly  of  the  same  amount  as  Julian's  in  the  fourth  century, 
viz.  five  gold  pieces  and  a  pound  of  silver  to  each  man ;  and  the 
speech  concludes  with  the  blessing,  '  God  be  with  you ! '  In 
the  account  of  Anastaslus,  the  newly  crowned  emperor  immedi- 
ately visits  S.  Sophia,  offers  his  crown  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
makes  gifts  to  the  Church.  This  presumably  continued  to  be 
done  until  the  coronation  itself  came  to  be  performed  in  church ; 
and  this  precedent  of  Anastasius  seems  to  be  quoted  in  the  de 
Ca£rimoniis  (i  yz)  as  a  record  of  the  origin,  or  at  least  as  an  early 
instance,  of  the  procedure  described  at  the  end  of  cvi,  which  has 
there  become  more  elaborate,  and  includes  the  visitation  of  several 
^churches,  and  obviously  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period  '. 

IV.  The  first  emperor  to  be  inaugurated  in  church  was  I'hocas, 
"who  was  crowned  by  the  Patriarch  Cyriac  in  S.  John  in  the 
Hebdomon,  Nov.  13,  6oa'.  His  successor,  HeracHus,  was 
crowned  by  Scrgius  in  S.  Philip  In  the  Palace,  Oct.  7,  <io"; 
and  Hcraclius  Jl  in  S.  Stephen  in  Daphne  by  lleraciius  I, 
July  4.  638*.  Constant  11  in  641  was  apparently  the  first  to 
be  crowned  in  the  amboofS.  Sophia*;  and  henceforward  this 
became  the  normal  use',  except  in  the  case  of  emperors  associated 
wHth  a  reigning  emperor,  and  these  during  the  eighth  century 
were  sometimes  crowned  elsewhere'  ;  while  the  empresses,  unless 
crowned  along  with  their  husbands  or  fathers,  were  not  crowned 
in  church  at  all  *. 


'  Gifb  t«  the  Cliurch  tK  D«t  unTrciiucnlly  ngb'ccd  «t  the  tiuusumtioii  of  later 
_einperars. 

*  Theoiiliyl.  Siiaoc.  viii  lo  ;  CfiroKUitn  PaithaU,  A.D.  6oa. 

•  Cknm.  Piutk.  A,i>.  6io  ;  Thcophonea,  i  p.  461. 

•  Nic«phorus,  p.  30  n  ;  Const,  Porph,  di  Cmr.  ii  17.  '  Nkeph,  p.  jj  b. 

*  Theaphilia  in  Rig  wu  cmwnrd  in  Ihc  Oratory  ^^  ^  Stephen  (S/mcon 
HaBister.  p.  415);    Michael  IV  in  1034  in  the  Palace  (Zonaru,  xvii  14). 

'  Coastuitifie  V  In  730  in  the  Triclinium  o(  the  xix  Aeetibitl  (Nlceph.  p.  63  b)  ; 
CwwtJUrtinc  VI  tn  the  Hippodrome  (Thcopbane*,  i  p.  695). 

'  E.  f.  Maria,  wife  of  Leo  III,  and  Irene,  wife  of  Leo  IV,  were  crowned  in  the 
TrlcUsluiB  of  thp  Aujcutteor  (Tbeophanes.  I  615,  687),  EudocU,  wife  ofCoiikUft- 

Bv  V,  in  the  TnrLinium  of  the  six  Accubiti  {^ibuL  684), 
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During  the  seventh  and  most  of  the  eighth  centuries  there  seems 
to  be  no  detailed  record  of  a  coronation  ' ;  but  from  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  down  to  the  twelfth  we  have  evidence  of  a  sort 
U'e  have  not  met  with  hitherto:  no  longer  records  of  what  was 
done  in  particular  cases,  but  rules  of  procedure  for  all  cases.  To 
this  period  belong  the  two  extant  patriarchal  Eueh&li^ia,  the 
famous  Barborini  uncial  codex  of  about  795,  and  the  Grotta 
Ferrata  codex  (cod.  Crypt,  r )3  1 ),  Goars  Euthohgion patriarckole, 
of  the  twelfth  century*.  These  contain  the  ecclesiastical  rile, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  two  books,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
second  differs  somewhat  in  scope,  and  includes  the  rubrics  of 
the  coronation  of  an  empress.  The  rite  therefore  remained 
constant  in  form  from  at  least  the  end  of  the  eighth  centurj- 
down  to  the  twelfth.  Besides  the  Euclu^gta,  there  is  the 
description  of  the  ceremony  in  the  de  Caerimomis  aulae  Bytantinat 
ofConstantine  VH  Poiphyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  century'.  All 
wc  have  to  do  is  to  combine  the  accounts  of  these  documents. 

But  first  it  falls  to  be  noticed  that  these  sources  make  no 
reference  to  the  elevation  on  the  buckler,  and  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  customary  in  this  period*.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  ceremony  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
documents,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  election,  while  the  Eucho- 
login  are  concerned  only  with  the  ecclesiastical  rite  celebrated 
in  church,  and  the  chapter  in  Porphyrogenitus  professedly  de- 
scribes, not  the  inauguration  generally  (avoyo/wvo-n),  but  only  the 
coronation  (^irl  tm-^i^i^);  and  the  miniature  of  the  inauguration 
of  David  in  the  great  Paris  Psalter  of  the  tenth  century  ',  in  which 
he  is  represented  standing  on  the  buckler  upheld  by  a  circle  of 
youths,  while  another  sets  a  diadem  on  his  head,  shows  that  the 


'  That  of  ConsUDtinc  VI  by  Leo  IV  En  Tbeapluuica  (t  p.  6i>s)  k  perlMps  the 
fullest. 

*  Guar  Kflvca  ih«  leitl  of  the  coronation,  p.  796  (ed.  1730),  |Min(ing  out  tbr  main 
nLTutians  b«lwMn  thii  and  the  B«rU:rini  text.  On  the  HSS  »«  "W.  proem.: 
and  Litarpri  Eaatrm  &•  tValtnt,  p,  Ixxxviil  sq. 

'  This  (jrpc  ur  cortinAltoti  is  also  represented  by  that  of  Nicepbonis  Pliocax 
in  963,  described  in  jU  Catr.  i  ij6_so  Tar  as  it  goes,  for  there  ii  a  lacuna  in  the  text 
after  the  tnvcstilarc  with  the  purple. 

'  By  Reiakc  in  liis  note  on  Jt  Caer,  \  91  (ii  p.  44)  cd.  Bonn). 

*  Fibred  in  Monlfaijcon,  Monumrm,  \  p.  xvi,  and  in  Schlumbergcr,  L'EpCfii 
bytatiiim,  i  p,  1S3.  In  lU  admiittsi.  /mf.  i»  Constanllne  mentions  tiiat  the  BfaQran 
l^evfum)  elevated  their  leaden  on  the  sliieU  in  this  period. 
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ceremony  was  quite  familiar  in  this  period,  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  following-  periods'. 

It  13  needless  to  linger  over  the  procession  from  the  palace  *, 
which  is  of  the  usual  type  of  imperial  progresses  as  described  in 
the  de  Cacrimcmut  except  to  notice  another  possible  omission. 
In  these  processions  it  was  more  or  less  customary  to  scatter 
coim  among  the  people  by  way  of  largess;  and  possibly  or  pre* 
suniably  this  was  the  form  which  the  largess,  unnoticed  by 
Constantinc,  had  taken  in  this  period  \ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  at  the  Horologium  of  S.  Sophia, 
the  curtain  U  raised,  and  he  goes  into  the  metatorion*  and  there 
tatccs  off  the  scaranuxngum  and  sagum,  puts  on  the  divctesu>n  and 
the  tsiisaki^n,  and  over  them  resumes  the  sagum'^,  and  so  enters 
with  the  patriarch,  lighting  tapers  on  the  way  at  the  Silver  Doors 
l^between  the  narthcx  and  the  nave],  and  entering  the  nave  pro- 
ceeds to  the  soleas  [the  platform  before  the  sanctuary],  where  he 
makes  his  devotions  at  the  Holy  Doors  [the  central  doors  of  the 
sanctuary],  and  lights  tapers.  Meanwhile  the  imperial  purple 
(xAttfttit)  and  the  crown  {^miixii-a)  have  been  deposited  on  a  table' 
in  the  ambo.     The  emperor    mounts    into  the  ambo  with  the 


*  The  lost  recorded  case  I  have  noted  in  this  period  is  that  of  Phous  in  6a],  wbo 
was  houled  when  cboaen  leader  aC  the  muCinj  which  itsuod  in  hi*  acccaaion 
(Theopfayl.  Simoc  vill  ;). 

*  D€  Cwn'jMOMtii,  i  38, 

■  Sen  the  cnronntion  orChriitopher  an4  Nicephorusby  ConslnntiiK  Vin  Niceph- 
p.  84,  Bud  Rciakc's  note  i/u  dt  Ciunm.  i.  jti  (ii  p.  149).  Cp.  Gcotjgiiu  Uonachua, 
Basil.  J  tp.  544).  '  Sec  above,  p.  3;j,  n.  i. 

*  See  Bury's  Gibbon,  vl  p.  80  note  The  StS'i^cw  was  In  this  period  ■  lonf 
gamish«d  MnIo  tunic  (the  gorgeous  £0>cjilled  'dalmatic  of  Charlcmajfne '  in  the 
aacrisix  of  S.  Tctcr's,  figured  in  Sdilutnbcrgcr,  Vn  Emp,  fyaunt,  p,  joi  ot  Bajet, 
L'Ari  bytantiM,  p.  >I8,  i»,  I  suppose,  a  dtvtUjaon  of  this  period)  ;  the  aitapapaTliai' 
a  sitnpter  and  moFC  convenient  tunic  :  tlie  oiiv'"*  [tilg'''^)  ■  lieht  cloali.  military  in 

arif^n  i  the  rfirf'Uioi'  a  mantle  (perhaps  marbed  with  a  (lowrr  psllcrn,  Turkish 

t»iiUdt4k^  flower),  probably  bamiwcit  fium  the  Chaitra  in  the  eighth  century  when 
Cunslantinc  V  married  aCbatar  priciceaa. 

*  'Arnfuratw  {A-vri,  wtfKid).  Prof.  Btii^',  Laltr  Roman  Em/iin,  H  p.  478,  in  hla 
account  of  the  coranalian  of  Cunatantine  VI,  after  Thcnphanes,  t  p.  6)j  sqc)., 
wrongly,  ]  think,  renders  by  '  catpcL'  The  ubuaI  tcchnicAl  mcaniug  9C irniJrator 
is  a  consecrated  corporal,  which  can  be  used  a«  a  '  portmble  altar,'  and  corre- 
■ponds  with  the  laMia  (a  small  consecrated  board  or  st«ii«  used  like  a  western 
corpofal)  of  other  easlem  rites:  seci-i'tf.£.  ^  K'.Glossary  t.V.  Antiinintion.  Goar, 
EmJialog.  p.  739,  suppoaca  the  table  la  here  to  called  aa  havioK  «a  irn/ilrgiti' 
spread  upon  It  (cf,  5yiii.  Thaaal.  de  s.  Tn-plo,  147) :  but  this  accma  unncceasary. 

■See  Du  Cangc,  Glossar,  s.  v.;  Reiske  on«f*  Catr.  i  i)  f  6. 
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palriarcli.  There  while  the  emperor  bows  his  head,  and  the 
deacon  recites  an  ektene,  the  patriarch  says  the  'Prayer  over 
the  chlamys '  inaudibly  ^  '  O  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  which  through  Samuel  the  prophet  didst 
choose  David  Thy  servant  to  be  king  over  Thy  people  Israd ; 
do  Thou  now  also  hear  the  supplication  of  us  unworthy  and 
behold  from  Thy  holy  dwelling-place  Thy  faithful  servant  N. 
whom  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  set  as  king  over  Thy  holy  natioo 
which  Thou  didst  purchase  with  the  precious  blood  of  Thine 
only-bcgoiien  Son :  vouchsafe  to  anoint  him  with  tlic  oil  of 
gladness ;  endue  him  with  power  from  on  high ;  put  upon  his 
head  a  crown  of  pure  gold  ;  grant  him  a  long  life ;  put  in  his 
right  hand  a  sceptre  of  salvation;  stablish  him  on  the  throne 
of  righteousness ;  encompass  him  wiih  the  panoply  of  Thy  holy 
Spirit;  strengthen  his  arm;  subject  to  him  all  the  barbarous 
nations;  sow  in  his  heart  Thy  fear,  and  fellow-feeling  with  his 
subjects;  preserve  him  in  the  unspotted  faith  ;  make  him  a  painful 
guardian  of  the  decrees  of  Thy  holy  catholic  Church ;  that  he 
may  judge  Thy  people  according  unto  right,  and  the  poor  in. 
judgement,  defend  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  be  made  an 
inheritor  of  Thine  heavenly  kingdom.  \Alcud\  For  lo  Thee,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  bclongeth  the  might  and 
to  Thee  the  kingdom  and  the  power  [and  the  glory,  now  and  ever 
and  world  without  end.] '  And  after  the  '  Amen  *  the  patriarch 
takes  the  chlamys  and  hands  it  to  the  vestitors,  with  the  fibula, 
and  they  invest  the  emperor,  liut  if  it  is  the  emperor's  son 
or  daughter  or  wife  that  is  being  crowned,  the  patriarch  gives 
the  purple,  not  to  the  vestitors,  but  to  the  emperor,  who  with  the 
help  of  the  preupcsiti  invests  the  elect.  The  chlamys  in  this 
period,  as  represented  in  miniatures,  is  the  same  in  form  as  in  the 
preceding  period — a  purple  paludamenttim  with  a  great  apparel, 
fastened  with  a  fibula  on  the  right  shoulder  and  generally  drawn 
up  over  the  left  arm*.     After  the  investiture  with  the  purple,  the 


»  Gear,  Eue/ialogian,  p.  716,  erf.  1730, 

'  See  Ihe  fij^ro  id  Schlumbergcr.  L'Efiof^  bytanl.  i  p|>,  i^i,  760,  ii  .^49:  Vt 
Etttp.  byaanl.  pp.  1S5,  igi.  jS.c,  whrrc  both  the  dtvtitsiott  and  the  clilamys  can  be 
seen.  If  the  mantle  worn  by  Nic«phurxiB  III  BoUtiiaiea  in  the  mlniicure  In  Bayei, 
L'Ari  bytatttnt,  p.  165,  is  the  cblamys,  ft  wis  apparently  soiectimn  rnbroidcrcd 
aU  over.  The  dilam^*  is  abo  couimoDly  reprHciiled  la  figim*  of  the  loldtccWKtau; 
KB  ScbIuiDber|:cr,  VEpop**  bymta.  passim. 
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patriarch  says  \  '  Peace  be  to  all.'  [R.  '  And  with  thy  spirit.'] 
And  the  deacon  says,  '  Bow  down  your  heads  unto  the  Lord.* 
[9- '  To  Thee,  O  Lord.']  And  the  patriarch  says  the  '  Prayer 
over  the  crown':  'To  Thee,  the  alone  King  of  men,  hath  he  that 
of  Thcc  is  charged  with  the  earthly  kingdom,  with  us  bowed 
down  his  neck :  and  we  beseech  Thee,  Lord  of  all,  keep  him 
under  Thine  own  shelter,  strengthen  his  kingdom,  vouchsafe 
to  him  alway  to  do  the  things  that  are  well  pleasing  unto  Thee; 
in  his  time  make  righteousness  to  flourish  and  abundance  of 
peace,  that  in  his  serenity  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  For  Thou  art  the  King  of  Peace 
and  the  Saviour  ofsouls  and  bodies,  and  to  Thee  we  send  up  glory, 
[to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  ever  and 
world  without  end.]  '  And  after  the  '  Amen  '  the  patriarch  takes 
the  crown  from  the  table  and  holding  it  in  his  two  hands  crowns 
the  emperor,  saying, '  In  the  Natne  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  ihe  people  aliout, '  Holy,  holy, 
holy,'  and  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,' 
thrice.  And  if  there  ts  a  prince  to  be  crowned  as  consort  of  the 
Empire,  the  patriarch  takes  the  second  crown  and  hands  it  to  the 
emperor,  and  he  imposes  it",  and  the  two  choirs' shout 'Worthy  I' 
And  after  the  patriarch  has  communicated  the  Emperors  in  the 
reserved  Sacrament*,  the  halberds  and  other  ensigns,  with 
the  banners^,  standing  on  either  side  right  and  left,  and  all  the 
senators  and  the  choirs  standing  at  the  north-east  of  the  ambo, 

'  Co«r,  Eitfttflopof,  p.  j-17. 

*  The  crown  (ffr^Mui)  aftliia  period  cad  be  seen  in  iho  figures  DentianeiJ  above 
in  p.  jSo,  n.  3;  and  in  Schlum larger,  Um  Emp.  bya.  pp.  171,  ifi^.  £17,  Du  Cange, 
Fatmliitt  byt.  p.  140,  Bnyct.  L Art  hys.  pp.  195.  395.  The  mnxt  sargeoiu  spccini-en 
is  the  crown  sent  by  Constanlinc  Monomathm  1©  Andrew  1  of  Hungary  in  c.  lO^j. 
Otherwise  ibc  rcprcscnlati-ons  arc  xomcwbut  varied,  some  being  compaiatively 
plain,  some  more  elaborate  :  but  in  Kencral  [oiu  they  centinue  aa  befurc — a  circlet 
or  gold  with  jewelled  pendunta  over  tlie  ears  :  and  vrithin,  a  cap  can  often  be 
diatinguishcd,  lomettinea  apparently  with  a  sort  of  veil  hanging  behind. 

■  Td8ii0^4p7,  which  apparently  arcaiurviral  of  the  uld  Blue  aadCrccD  hctlona, 
under  the  leader^ihip  of  Uie  Chcra  (e>njimii)  mcnliotlcil  bclciw  (,p.  jSl;>  now  serving 
as  the  official  acciaimers  of  [he  emperor, 

*  Tbe  twelflb-ecntury  Huchologion  haa  coi  aaivairtt  vpo^iit^fiita  simply !  the 
Barberioi  aai  wmuiy  ufatfyiantiii-a  ^(tdNSiu^ii-  avrv  t^i  (woniMoi'  aoivM-fciT,  >«  if  tka 
maas  at  tike  presanctiiicci  were  celebrated.  Bui  perhaps  the  two  ore  cquivalcnl  aiiit 
refer  to  the  csacntial  tract  of  the  rite  troro  the  proCm  of  the  Lonia  Prayer  onward. 

*  T^  tr^mfn  au  tA  Aaiiri  avttiTj  /iird  tivv  Barliaa-.     See  Du  Cangc,  Clatter,  a.  v. 
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adore.  And  the  imperial  acfa^  or  laudes  follow,  the  criers 
saying.— 

'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  eaith  peace.' 

•Good-will  towards  men.' 

*For  Cod  hath  had  mercy  on  His  people.' 

'This  is  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.' 

'This  is  the  day  of  the  life  of  the  Romans,' 

and  so  on  for  eighteen  more  verses,  the  people  repeating  each 
verse,  once  or  thrice,  after  the  leaders.    And  then^ 

'  Many,  many,  many.'    R,  '  Many  years,  for  many  years.* 

'  Ijong  years  to  you,  N.  and  N .,  autocrats  of  the  Romans.'    B.  '  Many 

years  to  you.' 
•Long  years  to  you,  servants  of  the  Lord.'     R.  'Many  years  to 

you,'— 

and  so  on  for  five  more  verses.    Then — 

'  But  the  Master  and  Lord  of  all  things ' 

•  Who  crowned  you  with  his  own  hand ' 

'  Multiplies  your  years  with  the  Augustas  and  the  Princes  bora  in 

the  purple' 
'  Unto  perfect  stahlishment  of  the  Romans  '— 

the  people  repeating  each  verse.  And  then  'the  two  choirs 
acclaim  and  say.  "  Many  be  the  years  of  the  emperors,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  acclamations,  and  invoke  bles.sings  on  them,  and  so 
go  out' 

'And  the  emperor,  wearing  the  crown,  comes  down  and  goes 
into  the  metatorion  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  sella,  and  the 
magnates  (dftwuara)  come  and  fall  down  and  kiss  his  two  knees,' 
all  the  ranks  and  officials  doing  their  homa^  in  an  order 
prescribed  in  detail  When  this  is  over  '\\ic  firafjvsi las  says, 
"  At  your  service  "  (iteAerirtiT*),  and  they  invoke  blessings,  "  For 
long  and  good  years,"  and  so  withdraw.' 

The  EmAffUgia,  as  wc  have  seen.,  direct  that  the  new  emperor 
be  communicated  in  the  reserved  Sacrament  before  the  acclama- 
tions. Porphyrogcnitus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  mention  of  this, 
but,  after  the  homage,  adds,  'And  at  the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  the 

'  'AirroAe7tiV  19  the  lechnicBl  phnsc  for  Oiii  recitation  of  prescribed  ftccbtiDstioiUi 
called  iaiiJa  In  the  west. 
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Communion  it  is  done  according  to  the  custom  of  festivals,  and 
all  the  rest  is  carried  out  as  is  customary ' ' — which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  ordinary  mass  follows  the  homage.  But  the 
apparent  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  ecclesiastical  rubrics  arc  drawn  up  on  the  assumption 
that  the  coronation  day  will  not  necessarily  be  a  festival  with 
a  mass,  while  the  court  ceremonial  assumes  that  it  will  be,  or 
at  least  provides  for  the  case  of  its  being  one*. 

Iloth  the  de  CturifMam'is  fi  40)  and  the  twelfth -century 
Eucht^c^ott  provide  directions  for  the  coronation  of  an  empress 
apart  from  that  of  her  husband ;  but  the  ritual  and  ceremonial 
IS  substantially  identical,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  that  of  the 
emperor's  coronation,  except  in  so  far  as  the  ceremony  takes 
place,  not  in  the  Great  Church,  but  in  the  Augustalion,  and  the 
emperor,  not  the  patriarch,  imposes  the  crown. 

V.  The  unction  of  the  emperor,  which  had  long  been  in  use  Jn 
the  West,  was  not  adopted  tn  Byzantine  coronations  till  at  earliest 
some  time  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  description  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  ChronUU  of  Constatitinc  Manasscs, 
seems  to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  quite  unknown  in  the  Hast  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

atHTfofuvti    tpampa   T^r    naikaiortpat     I'vfi  ijf , 

Koii  <rrt^ot  ittpiriStjtTty  wc  o!  'Peapuiiaiy  i^iioi, 

i*   «((^aA^(  /"'xP*  TioSwv  (Xai'ifi   Tovntf  XP'"i 
bOk  olSa  n'ri  \»yur/uut  ^  irauuf  iirivoUie*. 

And  the  rubrics  of  the  twelfth-century  Euchohgien,  as  we  have 
seen,  contain  no  trace  of  the  unction.  The  only  allusions  I  have 
met  with  in  writers  before  the  thirteenth  century  which  might 
seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  use  of  unction,  are  of  a  kind  that  are 
easy  to  explain.  The  first  prayer  of  the  coronation  order  already 
described   has  the   words   xjiiirai   Karafiwcrov  t^    fAafy  rijs    oyaX- 


>  A«  cIc«cHb«d  in  dt  Cetr.  t  I. 

*  In  ardioBr}>  cases  of  acecsion  tbe  coranatian  woa  generally  |>erfomed  at  once, 
fcativAl  01  no  fcalival  :  m  ttie  case  of  a  consort,  when  tlic  day  could  h<  chosen,  it 
wa3  ccneratly  a  fcsLival,  as  is  clear  frum  tlii:  notices  of  the  historians  ptUKtn. 

*  MtBisa-ts,  Comfnni.  Chrtm.  fjijiqq.  (Migne.  P.  G.  enviijBg).  The  Chronicle 
^e«  down  to  lb«  duili  of  Nicephorus  111,  loSi '.  see  Buty's  Gibban,  v  p.  (oy. 
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AuUfwv,  and  Goar',  while  holding  that  the  unction  was  not  used 
in  Constantinople  till  afler  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great, 
and  was  in  fact  borrowed  from  the  West,  thinks  that  these  word* 
imply  an  actual  unction.  But  this  prayer  is  almost  certainly  older 
than  800  A.  D.,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  unction  ia 
the  rubrics,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  clause  is  only  a  figurative 
appUcation  of  Psalm  xlv  [xliv]  7.  The  only  other  possible  allinions 
I  know  of  arc  in  the  title  '  the  Lord's  anointed '  (xp^<TTiv  Kvplov) 
applied  to  the  emperor*,  and  in  a  letter  of  Photius  to  Basil  I 
(8<S7-886J,  where  he  mentions  x^T»*a  «oi  x**/"'^*"'**'  0«a'*A<(«*- 
But  the  familiar  use  of 'the  Lord's  anointed"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, combined  with  the  conception  of  unction  and  the  use  of 
yfiia^a  in  the  New  Testament,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
application  of  the  title  to  a  Christian  emperor,  and  may  well 
mean  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  answer  to  Hcraclius^ 
question, 'Whom  doe«  he  strike  who  insults  an  emperor?' — 'God, 
Who  made  him  emperor  *.'  And  the  step  is  a  short  one  from 
this  to  the  use  of  }(f>Lir^  for  the  means  by  which  the  emperor 
becomes  'the  Lord's  anointed,'  viz.  coronation.  And  besides, 
there  is  no  'imposition  of  hands'  in  the  imperial  inat^uration, 
so  that  yjiipo&ttrla  must  be  used  In  the  general  sense  of 'ordina- 
tion' *.  And  how  easy  it  is  to  use  xptft}ia  and  Xf'*"'  figuratively 
may  be  gathered  from  two  passages  in  thirteenih-centufy  writers 
which  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Balsamon",  in  about 
laoo,  commenting  on  the  twelfth  canon  of  Ancyra,  mentions 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  patriarch  I'olyeuctcs  ai^cd  that 
the  gtiilt  of  the  emperor  John  Tzimisccs  (9^9)  i^urred  by  the 
murder  of  his  predecessor  Nicc-phorus  Phocas  had  iJcen  remitted 
by  'the  unction  of  the  kingship*  {rh  xj^urfjux  rqt  ^amXtias),  as 
prcbaptismal  sin  is  remitted  by  the  unction  of  confirmation 
(lii  XP^<rna  rod  dtyiov  SanTiafiaTot).  Writing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  day,  when  probably  the  imperial  unction  had 

*  Eurhnlnginn,  p.  7)9,  not*  7.  ■  Zonans,  xv  jj  i  ;  :  cf.  Nicrtaa,  p.  477. 

*  Photius,  Kf-p.  i  16  (Migrw,  P.  G.  cii  765).  '  Niceph,  p.  7. 

'  At  Uic  sBinc  time  it  must  t>c  added  that  Qyr'ii  of  ScyihopoUs  describes  the  put 
taken  by  the  Pati-iurch  Epiphanius  in  the  innugurBtion  of  Justininn  (described  in 
CaiuL  Porpti.  ^  Catr.  i  95)  u  the  IfltipoaltioQ  of  bands  O'Ha  .Sitot,  bS)  ;  and  iIm 
that  a  '  prikjrer  of  inclination,' lilci^  the  aecond  prater  ID  th«  coronation,  vras  lechat- 
eally  deacnbcd  aa  a  )^t4p«St.aia,  tlLOU.|;h  pcrliapa   nvl   at  »o  lit«  a  date  as  U>«t  ol 

Photius.  *  Mignc,  F.  G,  cuutvU  1156. 
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already  been  adopted,  Balsamon  no  doubt  understood  the 
unction  literally.  But  be  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  argued  from 
this  instance  that  sins  before  episcopal  consecration  are  also 
remitted  by  'the  unction  of  the  episcopate'  frA  xp^irt"^  ^' 
ipX"P'"'^'^f)y  since  as  kings  are  called,  and  are.  '  the  I..ord*s 
anointed,'  so  also  bishops  are  so  called  and  so  are;  and  the 
contention  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  pray-crs  recited 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  and  at  the  consecration  of 
bishops  are  identical  in  force,  while  the  imposition  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  episcopal  consecrations 
arc  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the  anointing  oil  used  for  kings 
and  high  priesti  under  the  old  law.  Here,  then,  it  is  explicitly 
laid  down  that  the  phrases  '  the  Lord's  anointed  '  and  '  unction ' 
arc  only  metaphorical  phrases  as  applied  to  bishops,  since  in  the 
Hast  bishops  are  not,  JUid  never  were,  anointed.  Again,  Nicetas, 
in  rclatinp  the  accession  of  Manuel  I  Comncnus  in  1143,  explains 
that  the  patriarchate  being  vacant,  the  see  had  first  to  be  filled 
before  the  emperor  could  be  crowned,  and  Manuel  procured 
the  election  of  Michael ;  and  he  concludes,  'so  Michael,  being 
promoted  to  the  patriarchate,  at  once  anoints  the  emperor  who 
had  anointed  /«'«' ' — where  xp^*^"  'S  i^^^ti  <*f  procuring  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  unction 
was  not  adopted  till  at  least  some  way  on  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  apparent  evidence  to  the  contrarj*  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  ^  But  it  still  remains  difficult  to  say  when  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  xp'^'v  passes  into  the  literal,  or  to  be  certain  that 
Nicetas  means  it  literally  when  he  speaks  of  Michael  '  anointing ' 
Manuel,  or  of  Alexius  III,  in  1195,  entering  S.  Sophia  '  to  be 
anointed  emperor  according  to  custom  °.' 

And  in  fact  the  first  instance  of  the  unction  in  Constantinople 
which  is  quite  unmistakable  scem<i  to  be  in  the  coronation  of  the 
first  Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  1,  in  S.  Sophia  on  the  third  Sunday 
after  Easter,  M.iy  16,  1204.  The  details  of  this  coronation  arc 
unknown.  The  statement  that  Baldwin  was  hoisted  on  the 
buckler,  which  has  been  made  from  Du  Caiigc  onwards,  seems 

'   Nicelan,  j).  ;o  (MiRre,  P.  0.  cxxxix  .ifii). 

•  Cf.  Sddcci,  Tillti  oftiontr,  p.  146  sqq. 

*  MiccUut,  p.  (S03  (Migne,  P.G.  ctxxlx  839).  Presumably  the  'unction'  o( 
Tbeoclcre  Angetus,  £mpen>rof  Thessalonica,  by  the  Bulgariim  patriarch  in  nil,  it 
to  be  t»ken  iltenlly  (Nie^ph.  Gresoru,  it  a). 

VOL.  IL  C  C 
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to  be  only  Du  Cane's  interpretation  of  Villehardouin  ',  who  says 
nothing  of  the  buckler,  but  only  that  after  the  proclamation  of 
his  election  'they  carried  him  from  the  palace,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat  carried  him  '  to  S.  Sophia.  Of  the  actual  corona- 
tion, which  took  place  a  week  af^er  the  election,  the  most  particular 
account  is  Robert  of  Clari's.  He  relates  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  all  the  high  barons,  Venetians  and  French,  took  him 
from  the  Bucoleon  Palace  to  S.  Sophia,  and  there  into  a  chamber, 
where  they  clad  him  in  the  Byzantine  insignia,  the  splendour  of 
which,  and  of  the  dress  of  the  potentates  generally,  seems  to  be 
what  most  impreiaed  the  Westerns,  as  well  it  m^ht  * :  '  the  mar- 
vellous hose  of  samite'  and  shoes  'all  charged  with  rich  gems,' 
the  'very  rich'  tunic  covered  with  buttons  of  gold  behind  and 
before  the  shoulders  and  down  the  breast,  the  '  pall,'  or  iora^ 
'very  rich  and  very  noble,  all  charged  with  rich  precious  stones,' 
and  thc'vcrj-  rich  mantle  all  charged  with  very  rich  precious 
stones  and  eagles  of  precious  stones*,  which  fla^hed  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  mantle  were  illuminated.'  They  led  him.  sup- 
ported by  two  bishops,  before  the  altar,  the  Count  Louis  of 
Blois  carrying  the  imperial  banner,  the  Count  of  S.  Pol  the 
sword,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  supported  by  two  bishops, 
the  crown.  The  emperor  knelt  before  the  altar  and  the>-  divested 
him  of  mantle  and  pall,  and  unbuttoned  the  tunic  before  and 
behind,  and  anointed  hira  on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders, 
western-wise.  Then  they  reinvested  him,  and  all  the  bishops 
went  to  the  altar,  and  took  the  crown  and  ble.ssed  it,  and  set 
it  on  his  head  ;  and  then  they  hung  round  his  neck  a  '  large  very 
rich  jewel,'  which  the  Emperor  Manuel  had  bought  for  73,000 
marks.  Then  they  set  him  on  a  high  throne,  where  he  remained 
white  the  mass  was  sung,  holding  the  sceptre  and  the  orb:  and 'the 
ornaments  he  had  on  him  were  worth  more  than  the  treasure  of 
a  rich  king.'  When  the  mass  was  finished,  they  conducted  him 
on  a  white  horse  to  the  Bucoleon,  where  they  set  him  in  the 

*  ViUehordouin,  137  ;  Du  C&n^  in  Buchon,  i  p.  37, 

*  Cf.  Albcric  of  Troi;  Fontaines  in  Perti,  Hon.  xxiii  p.  884  :  RunnuiiuB,  oCr  l«0v 
CffiutanlinafiQlilaHO.  pp.  139  sqq. 

'  The  eagles  U[i  the  imperial  c3ilamys  can  be  icen  in  the  picture  of  Michael  VIII 
PkJacoIo^s  figured  in  Go«p,  Endiutogion.j).  736  (eil.  1730).  ]  do  not  knowwhnher 
the  Westell  impcriitl  inanllc  hud  lite  eagles,  but  tlio  maalle  of  English  MTcTcigni 
ku  xhtm  (Ji/Hmal  ^  Ankaniggy,  iBjm,  pUtt  V). 
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chair  of  Constaolinc,  and  'held  him  for  emperor,  aod  all  the 
Greeks  that  were  there  adored  him  as  holy  emperor.  And  then 
the  tables  »-erc  set  on  and  the  emperor  and  all  the  barons  with 
him  feasted  at  the  palace'.' 

T^c  final  form  of  the  Greek  rite  is  described  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Histvry  (i  41)  of  John  Cantacu- 
zenc',  and  in  fuller  detail  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  de  Officiis  Constantino- 
foiifanis  (c.  xvii),  which  wrongly  goes  under  the  name  of  George 
Codinus  the  Cufopalate^  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  chief  points  of  it  arc  also  commented  upon  theo- 
logically, mainly  with  the  view  of  marking  the  ecclesiastical 
diaracter  conferred  on  the  emperor  by  his  coronation,  in  the 
tU  saero  Tempio  (144-151)  of  Symcon,  archbishop  of  Thcssa- 
loniea*.  Otherwise  there  is  no  properly  ecclesiastical  document 
left,  so  that  prayers,  hymns,  and  the  propria  of  the  Liturgy  are 
unknown.  However,  so  far  as  the  prayers  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  changed  from  what 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  sum- 
marising the  account  of  the  rite,  it  will  simplify  things  and  keep 
the  essential  outlines  in  clearer  relief,  if  we  assume  that  the 
coronation  is  of  a  single  emperor,  and  if  accordingly  wc  omit  the 
details  of  the  coronation  of  his  consorts. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  coronation  day,  the  princes,  nobles 
and  magistrates,  the  army  and  the  populace  assemble.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  emperor  proceeds  to  S.  Sophia  and  there  delivers  to 
the  patriarch,  orally  and  in  writing'',  his  profession,  to  this  effect : 

'  Robert  of  ClaH.plS,  in  Hopf.  CArowflfMM,  p,  73,  Mr.  Pnrslo  Tfu  F<Jlo/Cotislan- 
tmopti,  p.  ,;|76,  fpves  s«vrral  ctRUiU  RdiiiK  lo  stiow  that  the  cnrnnation  was  largely 
aocortlinj;  to  ihe  Crwk  rite;  and  iliis  is  apparently  the  source  of  Mr,  Huiton's 
'slrangc  mixture  of  Creek  and  Latin  rit«s'  {CaHslaHimoplt,^.  ii85-  But  Prof.  Bury 
kindly  points  out  to  mc  ihnl  all  this  rests  on  D'OuUcin&n,  Catutantmopalia  Bflgtoa 
[164.1,  iii  8.  pp.  i4.;aqq,),  wliu  on  tbe  baais  apparcBllyof  rrfcrcncc  tothcappUudlng 
Gneka,  recoiutnicts  (he  dctailfl  froin  the  nccount  of  Byiantine  coron«tioni  in  John 
C*nt«cuiene,  130  year*  later.  For  all  that  appears  l»  tbe  contrary,  apart  from 
loaifnia,  Uic  rite  wai  wholly  Latin. 

'  HiEDc,  P.  6.  diii  176  »qi. 

*  Jiid,  civil  101  »qq.    On  ilie  workaof 'CodtDUS,'  fee  Buy's  Gibbon,  vl  P-SIJ. 

'  Migne,  P.  C.  civ  351  sqq. 

►  U  »  noticed  in  tficetu,  p.  ^3  (Misne,  P.  G.  c»««  8)5)  Utat  Alexiua  III  wrote 
tbe  creed  in  the  imperinl  purpk  ink,  but  probably  this  is  only  Kicctu'  rhetorical 
Way  of  describing  ibe  orilinary  use  and  points  to  :iothing  exceptional. 

C  C  3 
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*  I,  N.  io  Christ  [our]  God  faithful  Emperor  and  Autocrator  of  the 
Romans,  with  my  own  hand  set  forth :  I  beh'cve  in  one  God  '  and 
the  rest  of  the  creed.  '  Further  1  embrace  and  confess  and  confinn 
as  well  the  apostolic  and  divine  traditions,  as  the  constitutions 
and  decrees  of  the  seven  oecuroenic  councils  and  of  the  locsl 
synods  from  time  to  time  convened,  and  moreover  the  privities 
and  customs  of  the  most  holy  Great  Church  of  God.  And 
furthermore  I  confirm  and  embrace  all  things  that  our  most  holy 
fathers  here  or  elsewhere  decreed  and  declared  rightly  and 
canonically  and  irreproachably.  Likewise  I  promise  to  abide 
and  perpetually  be  found  a  faithful  and  true  servant  and  son 
of  holy  Church:  and  in  addition  to  be  withal  its  defensor  and 
vindicator,  and  to  be  gracious  and  loving  to  my  subjects  as  is 
reasonable  and  fitting,  and  to  refrain  from  inflictions  of  death 
and  mutilation  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  to  submit  to  all  truth 
and  n'tjhteousncss.  And  all  things  which  the  holy  fathers  rejected 
and  anathematised,  I  aUo  rcjixt  and  anathematise.  And  I  tjcUcvc 
with  my  whole  mind  and  soul  and  heart  the  aforesaid  holy  Creed. 
All  these  things  I  promise  to  keep  before  the  holy  Catholic  and 

Apostolic  Church  of  God.     In month,  at hour,  on 

day, and  indictionof year.    I, //.in  Christ  our]  God  faithful 

Emperor  and  Autocrator  of  the  Romans,  having  submitted  it  with 
my  own  liand,  deliver  this  to  my  most  holy  lord  and  oecumenic 
Patriarch  Lord  N.  and  with  him  to  the  divine  and  sacred  synod.' 

Meanwhile  a  senator,  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  emperor, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  AugustcAn.  flings  the  largess  to  the 
people  assembled  with  the  army  between  the  Augustc6n  and  the 
Thomaite  Triclinium' ;  the  largess  consisting  of  some  thousands 
of  iviKOii^ta,  little  parcels  of  cloth  containing  each  three  l>ezants, 
three  silver  pieces  and  three  obols. 

Leaving  the  church,  the  emperor  ascends  to  the  Thomaite 
Triclinium,  and  there  seated  on  a  buckler  is  hoisted  and  displayed 
to  the  people  below,  the  emperor- father,  if  he  be  alive,  and  the 
patriarch  holding  the  front  of  the  buckler,  the  princes  or  the  higher 
magistrates  holding  the  sides.  The  people  and  the  army  acclaim, 
and  the  emperor  descends  and  is  brought  again  to  S.  Sophia. 

The  church  has  been  prepared  by  the  erection  of  a  small 

'  The  Thotnjlt«  Triclinium  wus  part  o(  the  patriarchal  ptik.ce  :  Du  Cange,  Con- 
slartliiiepnlii  chnstiana,  ii  S  |  i. 
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wooden  chamber,  a  platform  covered  with  crimson  carpets,  and 
side-plat  forma  occupied  by  the  protopsaltae,  the  domestics  and 
the  readers, '  who  by  ancient  custom  are  called  criers  (itpditTai) 
on  such  festive  occasions'  and  form  the  special  choirs.  And  on 
cither  side  the  choirs  hold  three  shafts,  eiich  having  wooden 
rings  suspended  from  it  and  red  and  white  silken  streamers 
round  it.  On  entering,  the  emperor  retires  to  the  chamber 
and  there  assumes  the  imperial  tunic  and  scarf,  each  iirst  blessed 
by  the  bishops.  Meanwhile  the  Liturgy  is  bcffun  [and  the 
etiarxts  recited  and  the  proiJifsis  made].  Before  the  Trisagion 
[i.e.  at  the  Little  Entrance,  and  during  the  singing  of  the 
eisodikon\  the  patriarch  and  the  dignitaries  mount  the  ambo, 
and  when  silence  ensues  the  patriarch  sends  to  fetch  the  emperor, 
who  ascends  the  ambo  by  the  western  staircase.  The  patriarch 
recites  tlie  first  prayer ;  the  emperor  removes  his  headgear,  all 
in  church  removing  their  own  at  the  same  time,  and  the  patriarch 
anoints  him  on  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  saying  aloud, 
'  Holy,'  which  is  repeated  by  all  in  the  ambo,  and  by  the 
congregation.  The  patriarch  then  imposes  the  crown  (which 
has  hitherto  been  held  by  deacons  within  the  sanctuary),  saying, 
^■Worthy,'  which  is  repeated  as  before.  The  patriarch  recites  the 
second  prayer,  and  the  emperor  descends  from  the  ambo  by 
its  eastern  staircase.  If  there  is  an  empress  to  be  crowned, 
her  coronation  follows,  not  in  the  ambo,  but  in  front  of  the 
soleas. 
^_  The  emperor  tJicn  ascends  the  platform  and  takes  his  scat 
fen  the  throne,  assuming  the  cross-sceptre  and  the  '  altakia*,'  and 
is  acclaimed  by  the  whole  assembly.  The  Liturgy  proceeds, 
the  emperor  rising  and  standing  at  the  Trisagioo,  the  Apostle, 
and  the  Gospel.  At  the  opening  of  the  Cherubic  Hymn  of  the 
Great  Entrance,  the  principal  deacons  come  and  summon  him, 
and  he  descends  with  them  and  stands  outside  the  door  of 
the  prothcsis,  where  the>'-  invest  him  with  a  golden  ■mandyas'* 
over  his  tunic  and  scarf.  So  clad,  and  holding  the  cross-sccptrc 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  wand   in  his  leit,  in  the  capacity  of 


'  On  the  *alukU'  tet^  bfrl«w,  p.  35J,  n.  1. 

*  TIi«  f«ir)v€U  in*  cloiik  not  unlike  tlic  Western  >^wiab  or  cope.  It  m  the  present 
official  <lm9  or  OiUkodax  prclkiea.  Sec  it  liEiired  in  Com,  EmfhiAegitm,  p,  9S  (ed. 
1730). 
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his  ecclesiastical  rank  of  deputatm^j  he  leads  the  procession 
of  the  Great  Entrance,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Varangiarw  with  their  axes  and  a  hundred  young 
nobles  fully  armed,  and  followed  by  the  deacons  and  priests 
carrying  the  sacred  ornaments  and  the  Oblation.  After  com- 
passtng  the  church  ait  usual,  arrived  at  the  solcas,  the  procession 
halts,  and  the  emperor  proceeds  alone  to  the  holy  doors,  where 
be  finds  the  patriarch.  They  salute  one  another  with  an 
inclination;  and  the  second  deacon,  with  the  censer  in  his  right 
Jiand  and  the  patriarchal  pallium  (<ljio<^(i/noi')  in  the  other,  censes 
the  emperor,  and,  while  the  latter  bows  his  head,  says,  'The 
Lord  God  remember  the  might  of  thy  kingdom  in  His  kingdom, 
alway,  now  and  ever  and  world  without  end.  Amen' ;  and  all 
the  other  deacons  and  priests  follow  and  do  the  same:  and 
as  they  pass  into  the  sanctuary  they  salute  the  patriarch  in 
like  sort. 

This  done,  the  emperor  salutes  the  patriarch,  and  the  refer- 
endary of  the  church  divests  him  of  the  mandyas,  and  he  returns 
to  the  platform  and  seats  himself  on  the  throne,  where  he 
remains  until  the  Communion,  rising  only  at  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Elevation.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to 
communicate,  he  sits  down  after  the  Elevation,  and  so  remains 
till  the  end  of  the  Liturgy.  If  he  is  prepared,  the  principal 
deacons  summon  him,  and  ho  goes  with  them  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  taking  a  censer  censes  the  holy  Table  crosswise,  to  the  ca.**, 
south,  west,  and  nortli ;  and  then,  after  censing  again  eastwards, 
censes  the  patriarch,  who  saluting  and  taking  the  censer  censes 
the  emperor.  Then  the  emperor  removes  his  crown  and  hands 
it  to  the  deacons :  and  the  patriarch,  after  communicating  io 
the  one  species,  communicates  the  emperor,  delivering  a  particle 
into  bis  hands  ;  and  after  communicating  in  the  chalice,  likewise 
communicates  the  emperor,  holding  the  chalice  while  the 
emperor  applies  his  lips  to  it,  'like  priests  doV    After  com- 

*  Th«  rank  of  Itropravot  is  a  mfoor  office  in  th«  church  or  ConaUatlnople 
dfachaiyng  t!ic  functions  of  nomtndolor  sntJ  verger  (i.  o.  one  who  cim'ca  the  ^trxc 
to  cle&r  ITlc  way  ticforc  a  procession^  See  Gear.  Eudtolegian.  ppi.  iqS,  150.  Tie 
Western  emperor  was  ordained  subdcACon  nnd  made  ■  canon  of  S.  Peter*!  uid  of 
Use  Lalemn,  and  cotniminiraied  in  both  kinds. 

*  Laymen  other  than  the  ernpctor  were  cornmunicatcd',  •*  at  prcaea^  bj 
iDlincUoa,  i.  c.  in  bod)  species  logetbor  administered  wilL  a  spoon. 
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municating  he  resumes  the  crown  and  withdraws  from  the 
sanctuary. 

When  the  Litui^  is  finished,  and  the  emperor  has  received  the 
antidoron  •  with  the  people,  and  has  been  blessed  by  the  patriarch 
and  the  rest  of  the  tnshops,  and  has  kissed  their  hands,  he  goes 
np  to  the  catechumens',  where  a  wooden  platfonn  has  been 
constructed,  with  ordinary  thrones,  and  surrounded  with  curtains. 
The  choirs  sing  the  'Amrf£Aar« ",  and  then  the  curtains  are  with- 
drawn, and  the  emperor  is  acclaimed  by  all  who  are  in  the 
catcchumena.  When  the  acclamation  is  finished,  he  descends 
and  returns  to  the  palace,  crowned  and  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  the  six  red  and  white  standards,  the  bearers  singing  as  they 
go,  and  escorted  by  the  court  on  foot;  and  the  banquet  follows. 

Apart  from  incidental  details  and  a  certain  indefinable  change 
of  tone,  there  arc  three  broad  differences  between  this  and  the 
rite  of  the  preceding  period.  First,  the  public  investiture  with 
the  purple  has  gone,  in  fact  the  purple  has  vanished  altiigether* : 
there  is  no  longer  an  imperial  mantle,  but  only  the  tunic  (irtiKRot) 
and  the  scarf  (itdftijfwi)*;    which  was  already  an  ordinary  slate 

'  TbcuncanxccrntcdrcmaiiiiorihcDbliilcs,  EAitcm  (fiAoyia.  Western  '  blest  bread.' 

*  I.e.  the  '  triforiuni '  of  tlipchuicb,  Ibcgsllrrics  over  the  'aJ3lG&' 

'  1  l«»e  nei  (tiseovewd  what  the  hymn  referred  to  miiy  be. 

'  The  (Aiamys  cocitinuci]  in  use  till  after  tbe  mtoration  of  ibc  Cf«ck  Empire 
hi  1361,  mnco  Uichtel  VIII  Polacologua  wura  it  over  the  ttmic  ud  scarf  io  Uie 
miniature  figured  in  Goir,  p.  ji^, 

'  The  «Ax<iot  it  I  »iippo9e  only  thf  itgitr^stor  iind«r  n  new  lutne :  hut  u  wpre- 
•cntcd  in  miniatures  it  11  pcrhapi  stiffcr  and  has  more  llie  appearance  of  ■  real  outer 
ganncRt:  according  to*  Codinus,'i^0^ai«.vi  p,5i  it  wu '  black,' i.e.  apparently  of 
ftdMPpnrpJecalMir.  The  odjucoi  of  ICulcrn  metropolitans  is  at  present  to  all  inienta 
idenlical  w-ilh  the  Western  dalntHtic  Th*  Xipoi,  or  SidBijpi  ua  it  hud  come  to  be 
culled  in  the  fourteenth  century  (*  Codimis,' lA  Off.  vi  p.  50),  is  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  tntbta  (Mominseii,  Staattrtefil,  i  pp.  35,^,  note  i),  which  waa  apparently  a 
p>rti<xilaiircd  logjt,  lurvivinK  in  hiiicrical  times  only  as  a  ccrcmaaial  or  litjal 
garment.  Tb«  docninonC  lines  nf  Home  arrangements  of  the  loga  correspond  with 
thmc  of  the  later  lora$  (see  plate*  n,  15,  17  tn  Marriott,  VeiJiajiMm  eJitishatum,  «r 
the  great  anfucla  in  S.  Apt^Uinare  Nnovo).  A  law  of  flonorius  in  397  {Cod.  ThmJ, 
XIV  X  I),  niide  in  viewof  the  popularity  of  barbarian  fmhioni  in  Rome  (Dill,  y?0>*KiM 
SotiftytP-  >'47)i  required  senatura  to  wear  what  wealiould  L-al3  an  alb  aiid  a  chasuble, 
and  masistratcs  in  the  exercise  of  their  runctian»nU«  tfogalef.  Duchesne,  Ongtin 
dm  etUlr,  p.  36;  MfA-  Accordingly  in  the  fiflh  and  aixtl)  ccalurici  the  stale  costume 
of  consuls,  as  [cproetiieil  in  their  dipiychs,  includes  an  embroidered  outer  caroient 
which  oa  the  one  hand  «eems  obviously  derived  riom  norne  forni  otfajfit.  and  on  the 
other  il  evidently  the  parent  of  the  later  toras,  and  is  alsu  reliited  10  the  epi«cop!\l 
^fi'rf^pitH-  «r  palltHm  'sec  Gori,  Tfitsaurns  diptyckorutn,  platen:  and  the  ivTjty  in 
.SiriysDWskii  Oriail  ottir  Jtom,  p.  19;.     The  ganueat  bccoatca  narrower  and  mon 
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costume  in  the  preceding  period,  but  in  the  inauguration  of 
the  emperor,  he  was  invested  with  the  original  paludamunhtm 
or  cklamys^.  Secondly,  the  unction  has  been  added,  not  in  the 
Western  form,  but  only  as  applied  crosswise  to  the  head :  and  as 
in  existing  Russian  practice,  which  was  probably  borrowed  from 
Constant  inople.  and  as  in  French  and  English  coronations,  the 
unction  was  made  with  the  chrism  *  and  not  merely  with  oil. 
Thirdly,  both  the  unction  and  the  crowning  are  performed 
between  the  two  prayers,  whereas  in  the  preceding  period  the 
crowning  followed  the  second  prayer  as  the  investiture  with  the 
purple  did  the  first. 

r.  E.  Brightman. 

ccsrflikc,  and  from  m(  least  tlic  time  or  Juscinian  it  appeals  occmtionolly  on  coins 
u  sD  imperial  coMiunr ;  whOe  in  cur  fourth  period,  though  at  tui  coronation  the 
e»p«rur  docs  not  w>c»r  tlic  hri>a,  yet  't  w»*  obviou»ly  »o  vlinnKteiirttcaJI}'  a  high 
sialc  costume  that  emperors  ftoil  kinga  of  any  s)cc  are  cemnionly  represented  ia 
■n  M  wearing  ii  t>cc  Schlunibcrecr,  tJn  Emf>.  tqia.  pp.  69,  aOj,  ^1,  5JI ;  L'Epopm 
kya.  i  9 ;  Du  Cnnjc,  Fam.  ftjf*.  p.  l^o;  Bayet,  L'Ari  by».  pp.  lijs,  195).  And  in  OOrlMC 
ftoriod'Codinut,'  Jt  Off.  vi  p.  50  lay*  down  lh«  rule  '-i  ^nvr  I  ^nnfithr^  irrf^jiojf^w' 
trtfi6f  Ti  frflv^ia  oi  ipiipti  ti  ftli  yir  tniiiuir  W  t^  tutSijfio,  (ll  mny  be  noted  tbJU  tUs 
costume  is Ihe  BttritiQlc  of  arrliangcls  in  ByuntinRort:  vrluchexpbinathe mystery 
of  the  figure  in  Butltr,  Anatni  Cofiic  Ckurdia,  a  p.  ij^.)  In  fonn  the  a£^m  b  a 
broad  jcwcDcd  embroidered  scarT,  sotnclimca  with  pendant*  forming; aaorl  offrin^ 
alone  iCs  cdfca,  htnsing  nearly  10  the  feet  in  front,  pauinE  over  the  riKht  shoulder, 
down  under  the  right  am,  across  ov«r  tlie  left  shoulder,  back  under  ihe  rishl  arm 
and  across  to  hang  loose  over  the  left  fofcam.  Oecasionatty  (u  in  the  trofy  of 
Romanus  Diogeoco  in  Bayct,  p.  194)  it  seems  to  be  simplified  into  a  scapulary,  the 
back  lciiel]i  of  wliidi  iabrau([ht  round  under  the  right  arm  and  thrown  over  Ihe  left 
arro.  Id  ibc  fourteenth  century,  If  not  before,  ii  seems  lo  have  been  moallytewiiaD 
to  the  tunic  as  a  trimming  virith  a  loose  end  carried  over  the  IcA  am. 

'  The  'Briftfia  in  (he  lost  period  has  become  developed,  being  aunBounlcd  bf 
aemiclrGulBr  hoop4  and  sometimes  a  croH,  i»o  as  lo  be  bcmispherictU  or  mon:  tluw 
heoilspherical  in  general  effect:  aec  miaUtura  in  Bayct,  L'Ari  byaatuiti.  pp.  131, 
»JJ ;  t)u  Cangc,  Faftt.  ftya.  pp.  »i6,  jjj,  343  ;  Goar,  Eurkiil.  p.  ;i(i.  Tho  etbor 
insignia  are  (ij  Ihe  sccptra,  or  'Crois'  {vravfii),  a  rod  tertnliuling  in  a  cro^ 
(sec  all  the  atrove  miniatui-ci],  which  seems  lo  correspond  to  the  croM-mounlcd  oib 
of  (he  we^t  (llyxaulinc  emperors  arc  often  represented  on  coins  aa  carrying  the 
orb,  but  this  seems  to  he  only  an  iconographic  attribute,  nol  part  of  the  actual 
Insi^ia);  (a)  the  a ikijlua  (dmurla  and  earlier  riv<fijta«/a),  the  Utile  purple  bftgofeanh, 
carried  ss  a  rcniindcr  of  the  emperor's  iirigin  lud  a  suggestion  of  humility  (Syn. 
Thc»3D.l.  tit  J,  Ttinpta,  14S1  cf. '  Codinua,'  Jt  Off.  vi  p,  51),  frci|iicnl1y  to  be  seen  ixi 
the  leR  ban<l  in  miniature rcprc»n1at ions  [c.  g.  in  moal  of  tho»c  referred  toobovD). 
The  wand  {,'^f9i](,  fiAffi«t)  which  iht  emperor  carricA  in  the  Great  Entrance  seeots 
lo  be  only  the  virgc  which  he  bean  as  dtfulatus,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  prooes- 
aion,  aatwcriog  10  the  verger's  'poker'  and  the  church wardcp's  wand  i,Sjrni. 
Thnsal.  u.n.  M9  m|. 

*  Sym.  Theaaal  m.  j.  1^  rf)  0iif  f^f^. 
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Dr.  William  Bright,  for   thiny-one  years  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  who  closed  his  career  peace* 
fully  on  March  6,  at  the  age  of  76,  was  probably  less  well  known, 
even  in  the  world  of  scholars,  than  his  conspicuous  gifts  and 
merits  deser\'ed.  They  deserx'cd  a  reputation  that  should  not 
be  less  than  European,  or  rather  Ecumenical:  in  the  circles  in 
which  he  was  known  he  was  deeply  beloved  and  revered  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  these  circles  extended  far  beyond  the 
clci^  of  the  Anglican  communion.  The  laity,  it  is  probable, 
cnew  him  chiefly  through  his  influence  on  the  clei^y. 

With  these  he  was  brought  in  several  ways  into  close  and 
impressive  contact.  Hb  lectures  were  attended  by  candidates 
for  holy  orders — English,  and  also  to  some  extent  American. 
In  spite  of  aomc  Httle  drawbacks  of  delivery,  the  best  of  them 
richly  felt  and  appreciated  his  power  ;  with  some  he  remained 
an  intimate  and  delightful  friend  for  life.  Others  of  the  clei^y 
he  met  at  the  courses  of  lectures  for  the  working  clergy  given 
from  time  to  time  in  the  summer.  And  here,  too,  he  found 
enthusiastic  listeners.  La.-itly,  in  Convocation,  the  Parliament 
(unhappily  without  the  powers  of  Parliament}  of  the  English 
Church,  he  held  a  unique  position,  as  at  once  a  brilliant  speaker, 
an  exact  thinker,  and  probably  the  most  learned  man  in  the 
whole  assembly,  at  least  in  the  Lower  House.  In  this  capacity 
I  have  reason  to  know  how  highly  he  was  valued  j  because  here, 
as  elsewhere,  admiration  for  his  gifts  went  along — as  it  could  not 

iibut  go  along — with  personal  affection  for  the  man. 

f  When  we  look  outside  in  the  wider  world,  Dr.  Bright  was 
known,  as  I  have  implied,  in  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  America, 
and  still  more  nearly  and  dearly  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
id — from   1851   to  1858  he  was  Tutor  and   Professor  of 
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Ecclesiastical  History  at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  Besides 
this,  his  fame  had  doubtless  spread  to  the  cultured  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  of  France,  who  have  a  certain  leaning  towards 
the  best  of  our  Anglican  workers  in  the  same  field.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  read  much  German  ;  and  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  much  known  in  Germany, 
except  perhaps  ihro  gh  a  few  striking  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography  (Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Dios* 
corus,  and  Theophilus  of  Alexandria)  and  through  his  Early 
English  Church  History. 

This  somewhat  restricted  reputation,  so  much  within  his  real 
merits,  u-as  due,  I  suppose,  partly  to  this  want  of  inter-com- 
munion with  the  great  school  of  Germany  (where,  however,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  scholar  like  Dtillii^er  would  have  been  familiar 
with  his  writings) ;  in  part  to  his  passionate  love  for  the  Church 
of  his  own  land  ;  but  roost  of  all  to  his  naturally  shy  and  retiring 
habit,  and  to  a  dccp-scated  Christian  humility.  It  was  a  conse- 
quence of  these  combined  qualities  that,  although  he  wrote  much, 
it  was  for  the  most  part  on  a  scale  or  on  occasions  of  secondary 
rather  than  first-ratc  importance. 

So  far  only  two  courses  of  professorial  or  quaai-professoriat 
lectures  have  seen  the  light.  A  History  of  tk£  Church  from 
A.  D.  313-451  (i860)  was  the  fruit  of  his  studies  at  Glenalmond; 
Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History  (1878,  third  edition. 
1897)  embodied  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford. 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebitts  (187a);  Orations  of 
St.  Aihanasins  against  ths  Arians  (1873);  The  EccUsiastical 
History  of  Socrates  (1878);  Sckct  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises  of 
St.  Augifstine  {i««o) ;  Historical  Writings  of  St.  AtlioHosius 
(1881) ;  were  all  reprints  for  educational  purposes  of  older  texts, 
but  with  elaborate  introductions,  into  wlUch  the  historian  and 
theolc^ian  really  threw  his  strength.  The  Notes  on  The  Canons  of 
the  First  Eottr  General  Councils  { 1 88a)  bad  a  similar  origin,  and  are 
characteristic  of  the  WTiter's  learning.  Lessons  from  the  Lives  oj 
Three  Great  Fathers  {1890);  Waymarks  in  Church  History 
(1894);  The  Rotnan  See  in  the  Early  C}tiirch{\'6^b);  Some  Aspects 
of  Primitive  Church  Life  (iligS) ;  arc  either  lectures  delivered  to 
the  clergy  or  reprinLs  of  articles.  These  last-named  works,  though 
in  one  sense  slight,  really  bear  the  marks  of  the  master's  hand,  as  £ 
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shall  indicate  presently.  I  rejoice  to  think,  however,  that  materials 
are  left  for  a  volume  or.  I  believe,  two  volumes  of  continuous 
lectures  in  a  condition  to  ^o  to  press.  These  were  wriiten  in 
the  very  maturity  of  the  author's  powers,  and  should  do  him  the 
full  justice  that  his  friends  desire. 


Dr.  Bright  was  a  born  historian ;  but  a  historian  rather  perhaps 
In  the  older  sense  of  narrative  and  descriptive  history  than  in  the 
full  modern  style.  He  had  very  nearly  all  the  gifts  of  a  great 
historian,  with  just  that  limitation. 

To  begin  with,  he  had  complete  command  of  his  materials. 
The  patriotic  texts  were  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  had  a  retentive 
and  comprehensive  memory,  which  summoned  up  the  illustra- 
tions that  be  needed  at  his  bidding.  He  did  not  need  to  trust  to 
the  references  of  others,  but  poured  them  out  in  profusion  from 
his  own  reading;,  as  his  copious  annotations  show. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  good  .tcholar,  trained  at  Rugby  under 
Arnold  and  Tait  i  and  he  handled  all  the  mass  of  materials  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  with  a  scholar's  sureness.  Of 
course  1  do  not  mean  that  differences  of  interpretation  are  not 
possible  ;  but  at  least  these  differences  will  not  (as  they  sometimes 
do  with  eminent  historians)  turn  upon  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

Then  he  had,  in  very  conspicuous  degree,  the  historical  imagi- 
nation. And  it  was  imagination  that  never  flagged.  He  saw  the 
scene  vividly  before  his  own  mind,  and  presented  it  as  vividly  to 
his  hea rers  or  readers.  He  did  not  deal  much  in  abstractions; 
but  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks  arc  essentially  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

For  this  Is  a  further  point,  that  he  had  an  intense  human 
interest,  not  without  the  salt  of  humour.     He  entered  to  the  full 
into  all  the  human  aspects  of  his  narrative.     It    was  no  dead 
chronicle,  but  a  living  drama, 
^b    And  the  interest  was  not  only  intensely  human  but  intensely 
^K|lBlj|gious.     He  saw  not  only  the  humour  and  the  pathos,  but  stilt 
r     llKHC  the  grandeur  and  sublimity,  more  especially  in  tbe  whole- 
hearted champions  of  the  fatth.     He  entered  alike  into  their 
deepest  struggles  and  into  their  loftiest  aspirations.     He  knew 
by  heart  numbers  of  their  prayers;  and  has  left  behind   more 
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thAn  one  collection  of  prayers  for  private  use  based  upon  the 
ancient  collects. 

He  was  not  only  a  historian  but  primarily  a  Church  historian; 
and  not  only  a  Church  hLitoriaR,  but  a  great  theologian,  t  have 
said  that  he  knew  the  Fathers  through  and  through ;  and  he 
knew  them  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  but  from 
that  of  doctrine.  He  was  entirely  at  home  in  all  the  dogmatic 
controversies  of  the  early  centuries.  He  could  handle  these  also 
with  absolute  precision.  There  was  no  greater  authority  in  this 
country — [  doubt  if  there  were  many  greater  authorities  in  any 
country — as  to  the  authentic  content  of  Catholic  teaching.  On 
such  points  Dr.  Bright  was  always  ready  to  take  up  his  pen. 
He  was  a  controversialist  of  a  kind  that  is  good  for  a  Churcb, 
because  be  did  not  spend  his  strength  in  vague  beating  of  the  air, 
but  he  had  definite  standards  before  hi.<i  mind,  and  it  was  a  mind 
that  could  appreciate  fine  distinctions. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  presence  of  some  of  these  qualities 
served  as  a  corrective  against  the  dangers  that  might  possibly 
have  been  incidental  to  otliers.  For  instance,  the  strength  of  the 
human  interest,  and  still  more  the  strength  of  the  religious 
interest,  saved  the  theologian  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  hard- 
ness of  dr^ma.  To  my  thinking  the  little  volume  of  Lessons 
Jrom  the  Lives  of  Three  Great  Fathers  (1^90)  is  a  perfect  mode! 
of  its  kind.  The  Fathers  in  question  arc  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  and  St.  Augustine  ;  and  occasion  is  taken  to  state  clearly 
the  principles  for  which,  these  Fathers  contended,  and  to 
bring  out  the  erroneous  tendencies  which  they  opposed.  The 
main  part  of  the  book  consists  of  three  Advent  addrcspes  delivered 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral;  so  that  it  was  necessarily  pitched 
in  a  key  that  brought  home  its  subject  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  plain  Christian  people.  And  at  the  same  time  Jt  was  enriched 
by  a  series  of  Appendicca  that  could  only  have  been  written  by 
an  accomplished  theologian.  [  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not 
really  an  ideal  combination.  The  professed  dogmatician  can 
hardly  escape  being  hard,  formal  and  technical :  and  these  quali- 
ties are  just  what  repel  so  many  minds.  But  Dr.  Bright's 
modest  volume  combines  the  precision  of  profoimd  knowledge 
with  the  equally  profound  note  of  simple  piety.  Only  a  great 
man  could   have  written  such  a  book;   whidi  is  really  very 
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different  from  what  are  often  described  as  '  popular  sketches.' 
And  this  is  one  of  the  compensations  for  that  self-restraint  which, 
as  I  have  said, 

'  The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lajr.' 

In  another  sense  the  other  little  volume,  Somt  Aspects  af 
Primitive  Church  Life,  is  an  example  of  the  same  thing.  Thia 
also  is  made  up  only  of  summer  lectures,  but  they  arc  such 
lectures  as  no  one  but  Dr.  Bright  could  give.  The  'aspects'  all 
stand  out  as  vividly  as  if  they  were  painted  on  canvas.  I  should 
like  to  quote  freely  from,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  referring 
the  reader  to,  more  especially,  the  Fourth  Address  on  the 
relations  of  the  early  Christians  to  the  heathen,  and  on  the 
persecutions, 

I  might  quote  this  address  as  a  good  example  of  the  character- 
istics of  Dr.  Bright's  style. 

He  was  an  excellent  writer  of  English.  His  style  had  a  wide 
range,  and  was  capable  of  very  varied  tones.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  flexibility.  Like  Newman,  though  perhaps  not  quite  with 
that  supreme  delicacy  of  finish,  he  could  use  simple  idiomatic 
and  even  colloquial  expressions  with  great  effect.  But  his  style 
rose  naturally  with  his  subject.  He  was  a  true  poet ;  and  when 
the  occasion  required  it,  the  right  word,  the  imaginative  word, 
with  just  the  fitting  dash  of  colour  or  of  passion,  seemed  to  be 
always  forthcoming.  And  there  was  never  anything  really 
strained ;  the  colour  or  the  passion  was  never  overdone.  It  was 
true  eloquence,  and  not  rhetoric.  What  it  left  behind  was  not 
the  sense  of  effort  but  of  mastery. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  excellence  was  that  his  memory 
was  stored  with  recollections  of  the  English  classics.  We  have 
been  reminded  (in  the  Times  and  Guardian)  that  his  favourite 
reading  was  Scott.  Miss  Austen,  and  Dickens ;  much  of  their 
writings  he  knew  almost  by  heart.  And  for  the  forming  of  a 
style  there  is  no  school  ilkc  that  of  conversation,  and  the  study 
of  writers  who  are  good  in  conversation.  It  is  just  this  that 
gives  the  kind  of  case  and  flexibility  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Bright's  published 
works  that  reminiscences  of  phrase  came  almost  too  easily.   The 
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page  is  sometimes  sprinleled  almost  too  freely   with  iDverted 
commas.     But  when  he  spoke  this  was  not  noticeable. 

I  used  to  think  Dr.  Bright  at  his  very  best  in  preaching,  es- 
pecially in  the  later  years  in  which  I  heard  him  most  frequently. 
His  preacliing  had  all  the  chastened  spontaneity  of  his  writing. 
Merc  accomplishment.^  of  style  would  have  counted  for  nothii^, 
if  the  moving  ideas  and  interests  had  not  been  great  and  noble. 
And  thai  in  his  ca.sc  they  emphatically  were:  He  bad  some 
drawbacks,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  matter  of  delivery. 
He  had  had  to  get  over  a  slight  impediment,  one  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  words  sometimes  sc-cmed  to  be  pent  up  and 
come  with  a  rush,  so  that  the  end  of  a  %ntcRce,  including  its 
most  telling  part,  was  too  often  lost  to  the  bearer.  His  action 
also,  though  free  and  uncon.straincd,  was  apt  to  be  somewhat 
ungainly.  But  there  was  a  fervour  and  earnestness  in  his  utter- 
ance that  was  very  impressive.  He  spoke  as  a  true  '  ambassador 
of  Christ '  with  a  burning  desire  to  win  souls ;  and  yet  one 
thought  only  of  the  message  and  not  of  the  roan.  He  seemed, 
as  he  spoke,  to  have  before  him  a  vision  of  the  world  unseen, 
wbic)i  awed  and  subdued  his  lar^Utigc,  though  it  did  not  quench 
the  Are  withiru 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  missing  from  this  enumeration  of 
striking  qualities?  Why  did  I  say  that  Dr.  Bright  was  a  hit* 
torian  of  an  older  school  than  that  which  is  now  in  vogue?  He 
had  wider  and  more  genuine  first-hand  knowledge  than  many 
members  of  that  school ;  but  there  were  some  things  for  which 
he  did  not  care. 

He  did  not  care  much  about  texts  or  MS5.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  greatly  mattered  with  his  pictorial  mode  of  treatment, 
and  for  the  period  in  which  he  was  most  at  home.  The  effect 
given  by  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  does  not 
tuiTi  upon  a  phrase.  And  their  precise  distinctions  in  the  use  of 
words  arc  not  often  affected  by  a  question  of  reading.  It  is  in 
the  earlier  tentative  periods,  and  where  we  have  to  explore  our 
way  very  much  in  the  dark,  that  readings  sometimes  become  of 
great  importance,  and  sometimes  light  up  the  story  of  a  long 
development.  On  such  ground  as  this  Dr.  Bright  was  not  seen 
to  the  same  advantage. 
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He  aUo  did  not  care  much  for  the  criticism  of  sources.  I  could 
not  quite  say  that  he  tcamt  his  trade  before  the  criticism  of 
sources  came  In — for  Prof.  Freeman  (who,  by  the  by,  always 
spoke  of  him  with  admiration)  would  be  an  example  to  the 
contrary.  Where  anything  was  to  be  learnt  in  English  or  French 
about  the  criticism  of  sources,  he  paid  attention  to  it ;  but  it  was 
not  natural  to  him  to  approach  his  subject  in  this  way.  It  was 
natural  to  him  to  take  bis  texts  without  much  analysis,  as  they 
came  to  his  hand. 

Neither  was  he  exactly  what  would  be  called  a  philosophical 
historian.  His  interest  in  the  niceties  of  doctrine  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  What  he  saw  most  clearly  was  men,  not  movements. 
The  subtle  discrimination  of  forces  at  work,  with  their  swaying 
fortunes,  their  rise  and  fall,  was  not  to  his  mind.  Hence  it  was 
that  Prof.  Gwatkin'a  Sitidus  in  Ariartism  was  a  real  advance 
on  Dr.  Hright's  earlier  book ;  as  it  also  was  in  its  very  careful 
examination  of  the  chronology. 

Again,  there  was  just  one  qualification  to  that  human  interest 
of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much — a  qualification 
which  I  think  was  considerably  less  marked  in  his  later  than 
in  bis  earlier  years.  For  Dr.  Bright  a  saint  was  a  saint,  and. 
a  heretic  ^\'as  a  heretic.  Perhaps  he  took  the  invectives  of  the 
Church  Fathers  a  little  too  much  au  pUd  de  la  iettre.  To  some 
of  tis  these  invectives,  wliich  were  not  inspired  wholly,  though  of 
course  they  were  inspired  ultimately,  by  the  issues  at  stake,  are 
a  stone  of  stumbling.  As  time  went  on  Dr.  Bright  came  to  sec 
that  there  was  more  to  be  said  for  the  poor  men  than  perhaps 
appeared  at  first  sight,  that  they  were  often  contending  for  truth, 
though  not  quite  in  the  proportions  of  truth,  and  that  they  were 
not  always,  as  men,  so  black  as  they  were  painted. 

The  published  works  are  not  in  every  case  the  complete 
artistic  success  that  the  combination  of  so  many  artistic  gifts 
would  seem  to  promise.  In  a  characteristic  and  delightful 
sketch  contributed  by  Canon  Scott  Holland  to  the  Church 
Times  there  is  one  sentence  that  seems  to  me  to  hit  the  mark: 

'All  his  best  gifts  were  in  richest  use  as  he  lectured.  The 
names  and  allusions  which  sometimes  overlay,  by  their  multitude, 
the  broad  effect  of  his  books,  were  swept  along  into  the  main 
current  by  the  energy  of  his  dramatic  force  as  he  spoke.' 
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There  is  a  hint  here  of  a  defect  of  which  I  imagine  that  we  are 
most  conscious  in  what  is  in  some  ways  (as  yet)  his  most  con- 
sHerable  effort,  the  Chaplfrs  of  Early  English  Church  History. 
We  desiderate  a  little  more  breadth  of  treatment.  For  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  narrative  Dr.  Bright's  selection  of  pc»ats 
is  very  good.  But  the  landmarks  are  not  quite  boldly  enough 
indicated-  We  sometimes  (especially,  1  think,  in  this  particular 
book)  cannot  Jiee  the  wood  for  ihe  trees.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
as  Canon  Scoit  Holland  assures  us,  this  drawback  quite  dis- 
appeared in  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  spoken  lecture.  I  should 
also  not  be  surprised  if  the  posthumous  work  for  which  we  are  to 
look  was  fnund  to  be  completely  free  from  it.  In  that  case  the 
freedom  would  be  due  to  the  maturity  that  comes  from  long 
handling  and  mastery  of  knowledge. 

I  hope  t  have  made  it  clear  that  England,  and  Oxford  in 
particular,  have  suffered  a  great  loss.  They  have  lost  one  who 
had,  no  doubt,  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  but  who  continued  worthily 
and  on  the  highest  level  the  distinguished  line  of  the  scholars 
of  the  past.  And  they  have  also  lost  one  who  by  personal  gifts 
and  charm  and  depth  of  character  was  a  force  at  once  inspiring 
and  refreshing  in  the  prcacnL  To  live  near  Dr.  Bright  was  like 
dwdling  by  the  side  of  a  perennial  spring  in  a  lliirsly  land. 

W.  Sanday. 
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A  NEW  SYRTAC  TEXT  OF  THE  APOCALYPTIC  PART 
OF  THE  'TESTAMENT  OF  THE  LORD.' 


It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  mtittcr  to  fix  tHe  approximate  date  of 
the  'Testament  of  the  Lord,"  lately  published  by  Monsignor  Rahmani, 
Untat  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  It  was  translated  into  Syriac  in  687; 
nothing  more  is  known  for  certain '.  Every  little  light  on  the  matler 
ought  to  be  welcomed.  I  therefore  consider  it  my  good  fortune  to 
have  found  the  first  part  of  the  'Testament'  in  a  dilTerent  Syriac 
translation  in  Cod.  Add.  291S  of  the  Cambridge  University  Llbrar)'. 
The  MS  is  dated  A.  Gr.  1529  =  a.  d.  iji8.  It  contains  only  the 
Apocalyptic  part  on  the  Antichrist  and  his  times,  which  the  Testament 
^vcs  before  passing  on  to  Church  matters.  Tlie  difTcrence  between 
the  two  Sytiac  texts  mainly  consists  in  the  use  of  difleKnt  synonyms 
and  conslniclions,  the  sense  and  the  underlying  Creek  texl  being  much 
the  same.  A  list  of  the  synonyms  follows  my  English  translation,  some 
other  di^-ergences  arc  given  as  notes.  However,  this  new  Syriac  text 
is  not  without  its  importance,  for  even  should  the  Apocalypse  not  be 
related  to  the  Apocal)f|)se  of  Si.  Peter,  as  Dr.  M.  R.  James*  su^ested, 
even  should  it  not  embody  an  older  document  of  any  kind,  even  then 
tbe  clearer  light  which  an  independent  translation  throws  on  the  Greek 

*  RkhmAiti,  p.  siv.     The  tranvlntor  is  probably  the  funous  jMob  Bandii. 

'  Ttxts  anJ StuJita,  II  3,  Antttlofa  Apocrypha,  pp.  150  acq.  The  Latin  rrsKinent 
ertbc  Trtves  Coilcx  publialicd  by  Dr.  Junes  present*  a  text  more  aVfn  to  ihc  t«xt 
of  Rahmani  than  to  this  new  text.  But  in  (he  rallowtag  cues  it  ngron  u-itb  Add. 
3916:  (t)  '  In  populis  ct  in  ecclcsiis  cant uibati ones  mulUe  erunl'  -^t  VmJ&^a 
|l  I  <*»«  *aag«inil  fo  Jjo^^f  ^^"*-- ;  (3)  ■  diuiBubunt '  •■^^-bf  .^Ovfet  »t 
sgainil  I^JijoO-jS  (' diiiinfilriccs ') :  [}1  '  rt  slijir  miilicres  fihos  qua4nipedeR* 
''thMJKMf  L^iO  s»  ksainst  \^  A(  JIf ,  Dr.  Harnack  considers  the  words 'Dcciiu 
•rit  nomen  Antichristl,"  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  Ijlin  fragineni,  lo  conlain  a  troe 
fradition,  and  thererore  ic  MtCte  Ch<^  Itrmimts  a  fuo  for  this  Apocalypse.  This, 
however,  would  only  apply  lo  the  portions  <vvcrad  by  the  Latin  text.  Chapter  X, 
with  ita  dcamptlon  of  Syria  and  adjacent  vouniries,  la  not  preserved  in  Lntin,  and 
may  eaiily  be  much  later,  and  would  afford  a  better  clue  to  the  date  of  the 
*TeMamenC.* 
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original  would  still  be  of  ralue  as  helping  to  determine  ibe  date  of  the 

ecclesiastical  part.    Although  our  text  is  probably  later  than  the  traosla- 

tion  by  Jacob  Baradai,  yet  here  and  (here  it  may  have  had  a  better 

Cfcck  original  or  be  ilsclf  a  better  iranslation.     But  the  principal  value 

of  Add.  2918  coHiiiEts  in  a  few  additional  words  in  Ch.  VIII  which  arc 

wanting  in  I^garde's  and  Rahniani's  text,  and  which  seem  to  give  the 

clue  for  determining  the  date  of  the  'Testament.'    The  passage  referred 

to  runs  thus :  '  Then  shall  rise  up  governors.  lovers  of  money,  haters  of 

the  faith,  boasters,  liars,  lovers  of  gold.     {Kings  then  there  shall  be 

reining  in  the  East,  inglorious,  thoughtless,  not  grown  up,  boys,  loven 

of  gold,]  sons  of  (one)  race  but  not  sons  of  one  mind ',  for  every  one  of 

ihem  shall  try  10  destroy  the  life  of  his  fellow.     In  their  forces*  there 

shall  be  great  oppression  and  desertion  and  bloodshed.     But   in  the 

West  there  shall  arise  a  king  of  another  race,'  &c.    T\k  words  m 

parentheses  are  peculiar  to  the  Cambridge  text.    Now  it  seems  more 

likely  that  these  words  were  intentionally  or  unintentionatly  omitted  in 

Kahmani's   text   than    that    tbcy  were  intgntiunally  inserted   in    ours. 

First,  because  of  the  repetition  of  'lovers  of  gold.'    The  scribe  can 

easily  have  niistaken  the  Bei:ond  0iXdx{Riiroi  for  the  first  and  so  have 

omitted  the  clause,  whereas  an  interpolator  would  probably  not  have 

rei)eated  the  same  word-     Secondly,  the  inention  of  the  West  makes 

a  reference  to  the  E-ist  antecedently  probable  in  a  description  of  the 

state  of  the  world  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  century,  and  somcwhcic 

in  these  300  years  the  date  of  compilation  has  to  be  sought,  although 

some    component    parts    may   be   earlier.      Thirdly,    the   description 

ItsA^tL  \f^  wLa  o^  11^  ^"'^  h13  seems  more  naturally  applied  to 

the  members  of  a  royal  house  or  dynasty  than  to  an  indefinite  nuaiber 

of  'governors'   l^iL.),  Jjs'^.Jp,  to  whom,  however,  it  would    have  to 

apply  if  wc  omit  the  clause. 

On  the  supposition  then  that  the  clause  is  genuine,  I  may  be 
allowed  tentatively  to  suggest  that  by  the  great  king  in  the  West, 
'alienigcna  .  .  .  fjui  dominabitur  in  gcntcs  barbaras,'  Alaric  the  Visigoth 
is  meant,  and  by  the  boy-kings  tn  the  East,  Arcadius  and  I'heodosius  II, 
of  whom  the  former  ascended  the  throne  at  eighteen,  the  latter  at 
seven  years  of  age.  The  application  ol  the  tide  'king'  to  a  Visigoth 
should  not  be  thought  strange  from  the  mouth  of  an  East-Roman  afiei 
Alaric's  Sack  of  Rome  in  410.   This  suggestion,  however,  becomes  more, 

'  Cod.  Add.  3gi8  b«a  lK.^^»t  |p»  -ri^  o^   U^  |.«>  ^,     -  1 .- 

tlie  other  IransUtor  fb«i^ib«3   .-  -ft».    jh\    jl{   ^»  i-^  ^^  i'*'\ 

La^ardc  suggests  iJ^«7.nrt<lAA' nCx  inotmiiiit.  J  cott<iidar ifiowaSiii  u  traprob«b]«, 
iiacr.  two  iranslmora  would  hardly  hnvc  choien  jVniYtll  to  rcnJM  i  compound  <9t 
s66ei  i  iiM-jfiiiuii-it  or  dfufv-un  i.i  more  Likclf. 

'  )1  i^Nl?--.^  by  Ihcir  armica. 
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and  perhaps  much  more,  than  a  mere  conjecture,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  lament;ib1e  stale  of  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  and  Armenia  at  the  same 
period,  which  so  exactly  tallies  Tith  the  description  of  these  countries  in 
Oi.  X  of  the  •  Testament'  In  fact,  when  wc  read  the  contemporary 
account  of  Philosiorgiiis  concerning  the  events  in  Armenia,  Coclesyria, 
Glicia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  PalesUnt,  Lycia,  Cyprus,  Lycaonia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Ponlus,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  had  here  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Ch.  X  concerning  Syria,  Cappadocia, 
Lycia,  Lycaonia,  Armenia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Phoenicia,  Pisidia,  and  the 
Isles.  The  similarity  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event  is  so  striking, 
that  the  texts  printed  side  by  side  below'  make  it  very  likely  that 
Qi.  X  contains  a  description  of  the  devastation  of  the  East  in  the  csily 
part  of  tl"*  fifth  cenmry,  couched  in  the  form  of  prophecy.  Further,  if 
we  read  .liloslorgius'  account  of  the  sign  of  the  sword  in  the  sky,  of  the 
famines,  pests,  earthquakes,  inundations,  droughts,  frosts,  &c.,  which 
then  afflicted  the  CArth,  wc  cannot  but  look  on  that  period  as  eminently 
likely  to  have  engendered  the  spirit  of  dismal  prophecy  manifested  in 
tiie  'Testament.'  In  further  support  of  my  suggestion  1  have  collected 
a  few  passages  of  Claudianus'  Satire  in  Eutr»pwm,  containing 
a  vivid  illustrarion  of  the  comipt  administration  and  utter  misery 
under  which  the  countries  in  question  suflered,  and  which  would  fully 
justify  the  reference  to  the  greed  and  lawlessness  of  the  'governors.' 
One  is  also  tempted  to  see  in  the  words  Iliu^^  "^as  ^r  |e«l 
loot  L^tf  L^Aa*o  Ltt.^  IftiSo  |L)h3  ]*y  "^JLAO  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  Iwurian  robbers,  who  at  that  time  devastated  the  country  from 
Pontus  to  Palestine,  and  even  threatened  Jerusalem,  What  a  terrible 
scourge  their  incursions  were,  can  well  be  learned  from  the  letters  of 
St.  Chrysostom  during  his  exile  405-407.  The  denunciations  of  the 
'wicked  pastors'  seem  also  to  fit  in  well  with  the  troubled  state  of  thi; 
Cbtirch  at  tbat  time:  most  of  the  vices  attributed  to  the  clergy  in 
tbc  'Testament '  are  also  bitterly  attacked  in  the  Dialogues  of  Palladius 
(about  the  year  408).  But  I  am  fully  aware  that  other  passages  of  the 
'Testament'  present  di^cuUics  against  taking  the  year  410  as  the 
approximate  date  of  origin  :  in  particular  the  words  '  every  one  of  them 
shall  destroy  the  life  of  bis  fellow'  seem  hardly  applicable  to  Arcadius 
and  Theodosius  II.  Consequently  my  view  is  not  to  be  taken  for  more 
than  a  suggestion  and  a  possibly  fruitful  working  hypothesis. 

'  To  bcilitate  comparUan  Ifae  Crock  (raiulaCion  oT  Ch.  X  by  LaxiL^'l'^  (RrlijtJM 
/mri$  £ntmastid  taUtftiitimae  gram,  1856)  is  printed  tt  the  cikd  o(  liiia  note, 
tocelber  with  Philostanp"^'  description  of  the  calunitica  at  Ihkt  time  and  his 
■Gcauntofthedeimutlai)  of  Aaia  Minor  und  i^facsni  couacrie^ 
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Jl. 


r* 


a* 


^^iM}  Labj>  ^ 


mSO      OOO     f^  — * 


Lit  »h^ 


looio 


u^|l  jowo  ^p^  ^L*  Atr  Ua.{  t\^^  ^jftX\*»  y i y> s f  ^o^/  H0 

<*el  t«.o)    Hi'    :  .LM>    •yOJn   ai^    o;^Io    oi^o    :  Lu>/  \i^%9   i^tl» 
4^/  f|joi  lija^O.}  f  «\a»  ^«oit  |lol/  A^l'f  [foL  348  &]  ^Ltsi 

ift^  \io\,f  .aa^  iuej  „^h^h  fr*>  I'^'l  t-Aoftf  U^y>  .^\>  yiia 

,o.^jQ^  jletQJf  uttola  ^f  U-oi  .»»^..itio  ^iA^  [t]oooiLf '  tOdL^ASO 
^fd^^T  ;«i.^  ft^o  .otioiit^  M«if*T  o'o)  «o?  <uiL  «f«r  "^kyooi '^^.x 

fc»  ^U  olk^wJIo  .|on>in\   yt*V^?  ^^«  yoa^  l<r/  la^je  )Le^b>>>> 


■  lAiSb^  ">^  ■'*  Ij^^op 


lCUDQAI 


ff"*   ■ 


v\  ^j^  ^  ^ 


*ei»t  f-» "^^' 


■I  .iffcMA*  .llflixi.w   uio)   .U*^  .UX|^  [fol.  249  a]  fiit^   .])(» 
'  la  Cod.  ooaXh 
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TuAMSLATrON. 
{from  the  Book  of  Ciemtnt  an  the  End.) 

And  it  came  lo  pass  nAcr  Our  I,ord  returned  to  life  and  rose  from 
llbe  grave  on  the  third  day*  and  revealed  Himsdr  to  His  boly  disciples 
and  spoke  with  them,  they  said  unto  Him  aRerwards:  Our  I.ord,  tell 
us  the  signs  of  the  end  and  of  all  the  troubles  that  shall  be  in  iliat  time 
from  those  that  aball  dwell  in  this  world,  in  order  that  we  also  declare 
and  show  [it]  to  those  amongst  the  nations  who  believe  in  Thy  Name, 
that  Those  generations  may  be  preserved  and  live.  And  Our  Lord  made 
answer  and  said :  Have  I  not,  ))cforc  I  suRered,  told  you  aowctbing 
concerning  those  that  shall  dwell  on  the  earth  in  the  latter  time?  ^Vnd 
[they  made  answer  and  said  to  Him,  Our  Ixrd.  but  now  again  we  wish 
to  learn  the  signs  that  shall  be  at  the  consummation  of  this  world,  if 
Thy  goodness  should  be  judging  it  useful  and  profitable  to  us  and 
to  those  who  shall  hear  [\ii\  that  we  should  know.  And  Our  Lord 
J  made  answer  and  said ;  At  the  time  of  My  persecution  *,  before  I  was 
I  glorified,  I  told  you  some  signs  as  if  that  consummation  wcic  near, 
^■ttfaat  there  shall  be  on  eartli  famines  and  pests  and  tumulu  and  risings 
^Hof  nations  against  nations  and  the  rest  of  what  is  written  in  (he  Gospel, 
^Hmd  I  commanded  you  that  you  should  be  watching  and  praying.  Now 
^^then,  children  of  the  light,  listen,  for  because  the  Father  who  sent  Me 
has  beforehand  dcicnnincd  His  inheritance* and  has  beforehand  known 
j  those  who  shall  be  at  the  end  of  days  men  precious  iind  elect 
I  amongst  the  latter  generation — therefore  with  precision  I  announce 
I  those  things  that  arc  to  be,  and  when  that  son  of  perdition,  the 
adversary  and  the  enemy,  shall  arise,  and  what  manner  of  man  be 
shall  be. 

Now  there  shall  be,  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  draws  nigh,  signs  like 
'^thcsc:  After  the  famines  and  pestilence  and  tumults  that  shall  be  amongst 
the  nations,  then  should  rise  up  governore,  lovers  of  money  and  haters 
^■nf  tnith,  boasters,  lovers  of  gold.    Kings  then  there  shall  be  reigning 

'  TTie  prolopie  i»  tlnis  suinmariseid  in  a  (evr  wordu,  asil  Ch.  1  etilircly  omitted, 
Tlic  unorthodox  phrase, '  the  pAthtr  .  .  .  wbo  [ttfoush  Jcsiu  Ctiriit  redeemed  ua,' 
is  Ibus  pssacd  over,  perhaps  uol  iminlcntionftlly.     Compote  Aphriuitr^  Hcint,  xiv  1. 

^^      •  Cod.  Sangemiaaensia  ^  Lagardf'*  lexi}  bai   ^^^^.f  . --^  )!>>,■;■ ;    Codd.  Mosul. 

^^bad   BorgiBiiiis   (collBted  by   Rahmini),  and  CanuL   O.   o.   I,  i.     .^w    |[^jj 
M^r  t»^f>t ;  Co<l.  39t9  H^f  li^eTir    ^  U»^a. 

*  Both  Lagfarde  and  Rotimani  tjilt«  ciLoL**^  lo  be  dative  lo  H>t**-  According 
to  our  text  it  raitii,  and  according  la  tlieirs  it  can,  be  referred  to  Ol^L  bs  object. 
The  word*:  'Ih*  Father  who  sent  mc'  occur  at  two  olbcr  pUcea  ia  tlic  Apuer^plia] 
part  of  Uic  Tcatamenl  without  addition.  Moreover  the  phrase  b  plainer  and 
simpler,  If  coiuirucd  u  at^vc. 
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1^  >■»*  )fm  .i^  Q^  11/  .\mi^  tJa  .b«T  *-2a^f  U^  .U^^Jol^  0 
'••o«i^t  *■!  lla^^a  .stiautt  wwo^  l^jf  '-yMOJ^  r**^^  ''*^  Kl 

U»4^  |.imft>.  "^Ao  ^T  ySioi  .U.^afc»MT  UeH  'UoiT  )^t  .l>^la»A* 
^f    )m»j    .|>»«>f    i^^o    .Uuft»    II^OM    ^•'Ai    'jl^^f    Uof    Iteljo 

loOAA  ]t-^A  IVflL  .^*^«  ^It  l-Jt^^s  ]l>c>M  ^oow  ^r'°*  -l^*-* 
.),j&*t  t^^^o  la^»*»  L^otT  lL>o  ..ookiala  Or  l^a^ifo  U^e  .Umc 
]^  [fol.  349'']  •|u«  ^tr  jl-uefL  ^oe»j  L:».»/''^^o  .L^^If  U^AO 

p&»/  liisi'^^  ^^.^i-aofo  Ifc-.l^-flAW  IL0  ^-W»iof  UtoAA  yOf^Li 
tOJoiT   «^   loaL   «oo»^T   ^T    ILIm*   .^ft'S^b-jT    ^■m*aiBO    .yOoit^T 

.|jE.^^  .U^«»ae  .Itcial.  jlaJ^i  ^o>3  y&JCOAj  .])>>^m  L-*,&^.  .o«<^ 
.U>*^  .JL^v  w^»  .^And  ^.jAati  ,\Aa^  I^fLo*  -"--r  .JLoUjm  uJOmI 
•^-sufiN.    ujOaat    .LfuiXB    l.i«->n*    uJOaif    .LjaoM^     ^ft:a»     \ v^ (^ ■;: y 


■^^^^t  \aU^  o,iu>o  Jjr^/  1^*1.  ^  t-OiJi-o  .-X.I  yO-ik^eti  Ik—fo^ 

^/"Vk.  ^.:^!t.^  Do  -t^ocL^  |a^/  b.-V'tf  UW  ^»^As  .|»«*r  A» 
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>in  the  East,  inglorious,  thoughck-ss,  nut  grown  up,  boys,  lovers  of  gold, 
of  one  race  but  not  of  one  mind,  for  each  one  of  them  shall  try  to 
destroy  the  life  of  his  fellow  anti  in  their  dominions  there  shall  be 
grxrat  oppression  and  flight  and  bloodshed.  But  in  the  West  there 
shall  arise  a  King  of  another  race,  of  great  cunning,  godless,  a,  slayer 
of  men,  a  deceiver,  valiant,  with  many  plans,  astute,  a  hater  of  the 
faith,  a  boaster,  a  lover  of  gold,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  He 
shall  be  king  over  baibatous  nations  and  shed  the  blood  of  many. 
Tbea  silver  shall  not  be  valued  and  gold  dhall  become  dear'. 
There  shall  be  in  every  city  and  in  every  place  risings  of  robbers 
and  shedding  of  blood  and  raids  and  devastations.  Then  there  shall 
be  signs  in  the  heavens  like  these  :  there  shall  he  seen  a  bow  in  the 
heavens  and  a  horn  and  lightnings  and  thunders  out  of  their  time 
«nd  a  sound  of  all  sorts  of  storms  and  secthings  of  the  sea  and  groaning 
of  the  earth. 

And  on  the  earth  there  shall  be  wonders  like  these :  Births  of  dragons 
t'Jrom  men,  likcwiae  also  of  beasts.  And  oihers,  who  being  but  boys 
wives*,  shall  beget  children  speaking  perfect  words,  and  uttering 
necy  about  the  latter  limes,  which  shall  be  after  them,  and  begging 
lo  be  »lain.  Their  aspect  sitall  be  as  of  those  advanced  in  years,  for 
old  men  shall  they  be  when  they  are  bum.  And  other  women  shall 
bear  four-footed  children,  others  shall  bear  only  spirits  and  others 
shall  beget  their  children  with  unclean  spirits,  others  shall  be  sooth- 

I  saying  in  the  womb.     And  other  .sign-i  great  and  varied  there  shall  be. 
In  the  nations  and  in  the  churches  there  shall  be  great  tumults. 
There  shall  arise  amongst  ihem  wicked  pnstorh,  contemptuous,  glut- 
tonous", lovers  of  pJeMures*,  lovers  of  riches,  impure,  lovers  of  money, 
garrulous,  audacious,  perverse,  insolent,  voluptuous,  vainglorious,  with- 
standing the  ways  of  My  gospel  and  flying  from  the  narrow  gate  and 
lejecling  all  mortification  for  God's  sake,  having  no  sympathy  with  My 
Passion*,  and  despising  all  wnrd.'i  of  truth  and  slandering  everj-  Gud- 
I       fearing  way,  not  penitent  over  their  sins.     There  shall  then  be  iwurcd 
^fcmt  amongst  the  peoples  faithlessness,   recklessness,   hatred  of   the 
^trethren,  wickedness,  binemcs.%  contempt,  wicked  jealousy,  enmity, 

*  Perhapa  'their  silver  shall  be  refused,  and  g:old  »hatl  noi  (read  Ho)  be  valued.' 
'  Allhough  La^irdc  aug^cata  mfoi  vtennl  (ri^iofWiu  iripim,  the  Greek.  I  fancj, 

musi  aimply  have  Imd  ftiyaimi,  which  Jacob  took  (o  mean  'newljr  married,*  our 
tmnalator  :  '  married  while  youn^,'  Our  tmiialatur  mareovcr  inigl.  ok  v*6yaii»t  £sr 
■  naaculine,  rendcntig  it  Iaj  ■ -^  "-  ■i-'^  j  ^f ,  allhough  be  imiDediBtcty  after- 
wards half  eonreclly  irainslatei  .&^|j  'they  shall  bear,'noi 'theyahtdl  penerale.' 

*  See  Palladius'  Di^agtu,  Ch.  V. 

*  Lagarde  iranatales  ti^  wdax'^"""  '»'  vp  irwrpjJp  toB  knei  ^mi  with  reference  to 
Lmoa  vi  6,  but  tov  Aaou  /iw  ia  not  in  the  text.     It  it  the  equivalent  at  u^J    ]lf 

*"  (f  }*^-^  I      Cf.  Kahmaui  p.  11  oJfintm, 
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Jlofo-^n  uot^^o  .IL<ujl  )U 


lie 


|La.ot  .lloso^^  )l< 


kO  .lAseoBO  Its/  LoU^s  ^ao  t-^  aOj-Vj  .U~r  Ij^anfl^  ^<Aa« 


.««tl^f  lla^i^f  '^'^^0  .l^a^o  i.tt  ml9   .|L< 


\u 


■ms  y«i&aj    i^fiMUC    ^<^tf   Uaf  ^r  ILU  *  ^o«»»a4A3  L^dkOt   e«^t 
|.''>^.".K  wt  tat^xjc"^^.  yo^Ibhjo  .oaiokb^o    i";-"^  ■  i^lka  L-o^|o 

^ftW.mi  ^>-«  •y'&olj  y'^oi  :|Li«i^  jjo^  .-Wa-fc  ^it.mWf  ^f  ^-^/ 

Ifc.'ftMSiP  .\mei  t.aiftTc  l-.lL  Lor  yO^t^^i  y^^f  t^  •yea»^T  jS.  %.3n-> 

.bwluao/  w^/  ^ooi&u.^r  o'a»^  .ttiX'kt  ^>^r^T  |i«.iw*  UjLi  [f»l.  1506] 

H>|'   AlO'     •.vOJO^    |fis.wa*»    locMO  .yVf   b^aAf    .^Qt^bw    MiV.'S^.W   U^ 

:])i*to  ib<*a«Fe  |U^F*t  )^>^  lt.a*«TO  ^ta^  if^te  ;$^/  ^«La^ 
■uiM^f  a«»^  w^t  Vslo  ^oot^r  )iM^U  ufajoo  ■  -  t •> * **t  v^^^^  ^^ 

Ia^  li^  v^A^i^  'i^^f  V>^-F>  ^«i»Lr  H«t%^  ^rtbofif  c^Io 

|lfi^\ip    ^01^0    ^Ai5b-J     yOJM    U^ki    lecvJO    .yOM^f    |^^ft.a^lt 

>.^i»  \i\B  loi-JB^  JociLe  JL^e  ^  j^Ij  oil. 10  e»^s  A^h^ 
^'I'Otdre  !]joi»o  iswf  ^e«i^  ^\f  ^ia^l  .ooewo  •L*«b^  IoUbo 
yo^^b-MO  •.ooi^r  ihtoL  ^Ofwbo  .|j«  [foJ.  351  a]  Ua^.^r  *V'^^- 
^e4A/e  :l0«ibfe  -.^t  tuft^aty  ^i>j^{&^o  .UaB[f]re  U»t!  Uoik"^-^ 
Ui>l3  ^oauV^f'  ]lf  ^-^U  'V.AM  yooboo^  .^Gu/  .O0;fljr  U&.?  to^^ 
'V.AJO  .^9eM  ^^flit  ^wl^owf  .yi-fc.g^jro  ^esh-b^tr  ^A^Ie  .^wci 
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strife,  theft,  oppression,  dninkennesB,  avorice,  impurity,  fomicntion, 
ami  all  the  works  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  life.  For  there  shall 
depart  from  many  sorrow  and  huniilily  and  peace  uid  quii:tncss  und 
correction  and  mercy  and  weeping,  because  their  pastors  have  heard  My 
precepts  and  have  not  Icept  thein,  neither  have  they  taught  My  laws  to 
the  people,  but  they  have  beconie  an  example  of  all  wickedncs:!  in  their 
own  persons.  A  time  shall  then  come  that  men  from  amongst  them 
shall  deny  Me,  and  they  «hall  cause  disturbances  in  the  world,  and  they 
shall  become  great  and  shall  trust  in  perisltablc  kings.  But  they  that 
thall  hope  on  My  name  until  the  end,  Ihey  shall  live.  Then  they  shall 
lay  down  for  men  precepts  not  according  to  My  Will  and  traditions 
in  which  My  Father  is  not  well  pleased*.  And  My  elect  shaU  be 
despised  and  My  saints  mocked  b^  them,  and  as  unclean  they  .ihall 
be  catted  in  their  midist,  although  they  are  pure  and  upright,  humble- 
minded,  merciful,  peaceful,  meek  and  ever  knowing  that  I  am 
amongst  them  always;  they  shall  be  called  fools  for  the  sake  of  Me 
who  have  redeemed  them.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  those  days 
My  Father  shall  gather  from  the  generation  pure  and  faithful  souls, 
to  whom  I  shall  manifest  Myself  and  shall  take  up  My  abode  with  them 
and  I  shall  send  them  a  good  understanding  of  knowledge  and  rectitude 
and  truth,  and  they  shall  not  cease  pratsin<g  and  confessing  their  God 
and  My  Father  that  sent  Me,  and  they  shall  ever  speak  the  truth  and 
leach  those  whom  My  Father  has  tried  and  chosen,  who  are  rightly 
directed  in  their  hearts  towards  the  kingdom,  and  should  make  known 
knowledge  and  fortitude  and  intcUigcncc ;  and  those  that  shall  suflTer 
persecution  because  they  live  in  the  feat  of  God  shall  receive  a  good 
reward  of  their  praisc- 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  those  times  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
whole  earth  shall  Iw  swept  together,  and  it  shall  be  in  want  and  in 
alHiciion,  and  the  whole  of  this  world  shall  be  held  as  nothing  and  all  its 
posscssionH  shall  perish  from  many  people,  and  there  shall  be  a  great 
ficarcity,  and  the  winter  shall  be  hard,  and  few  there  shall  be  who  have 
gold  and  silver  and  who  shall  be  rich  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  and 
people  shall  close  their  stores  and  lord  it  over  the  markets  for  buying 
and  selling,  and  My  faithful  ones  shall  be  afflicted,  and  so  on',  and 
they  shall  invoke  Ood  that  He  save  them.     But  happy  arc  those  who 

,U  not  be  in  those  times,  and  [happy  also]  those  who  shall  be  but 


'  The  divcTKcnce  bcrc  is  ttrikinK,  RahmDaPs  text  hu  '  preccpli  not  atrording 
to  the  book  ol  precepts  in  which  ihc  Father  is  well  plcaacd.'  LaEmrdc:  'actordiDE 
10  the  bouk  ■(id  the  precept  in  which,' Ac  Cod.  Cantab.  Add.  3013:  'the  book 
and  the  precepts,'  be 

*  The  Creek  cviilnntly  had  xnJ  ri  tiXi>t  or  iwiJ  rJ>,o»,  '  and  ai  last  ';  our  (mnklator 
^^bcugbt  TJA«i  toraMa  'a&diu  vd,'  andpulsW  aAerittojouitbcfolIowiaB  phraae. 
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wiA  UIj  ^t'"  -Ai^T  U>>  L^f '^^•^  'r^ba^  K^^jof  Jot  uoi  La^u> 

Jlwif^Si^  -^i  oMut  .eiLaaerf  )LoL^  ^/  ^h^m  .ue?  b^^    ta  %^ 


.11 


k.!*    JLaar    ••MB    tUofA    U^l.ao    U-ja.T    wti-'fcc    .)i 


«JT 


.«L;jw    ^    U(    ]k.^L    «,t-A«»o    .^lo*    w«ta^lUT    lueLe    .Lfaa» 
[fol.  151  b]  mmoIa  yoa^  |j/  uc/  Ua'^^.ao  .l^iouT  R^y  woob^i'  1j«i 

■ -^r    ^f^    -t-3(t    Uf^oAo    Laojo-i    ^i^f    ^.^iio    '.  t.^<t    lln^.^'S 

^>>^«i  '^•^Bt   yoa^   luo!   >oaiL>«fti^   wiAfto   \*r^f    ^x^m    yOc»^ 

)kOA.JL.  lls^Skj   yOto^  ^W30  lyOto/  (-^'It  (a.!* '^f  U^^    :  ^«>^ 

A^tr  (>fj>r  ^•^^  uM^so   :  .lLaM>o  Ji>}it  x^»  ^otJoA.  ^o^^joLf 
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persevere     For  when  those  things  shall  be,  then  shall  she  that  is  with 
child  be  nigh  to  delivery  because  bet  time  has  come. 

Tbcn  shall  come  the  Snn  of  perdition,  he  is  the  adversary  who  shall 
be  lifted  up  because  he  doctb  great  signs  and  wonders  that  he  may 
deceive  all  that  is  under  the  heavens  and  overcome  My  saints.  lUppy 
ihercforc  those  who  shall  persevere  in  those  days :  woe  unto  those  who 
shall  be  deteivcd.  Furlhtr  dotim*:  Concerning  the  Son  of  Perdition  he 
says :  Those  are  the  signs  of  his  likeness :  Kis  head  as  a  flame  of  fire 
and  his  right  eye  mixed  with  blood  and  the  left  one  has  two  pupils  and 
bis  eyebrows  white  and  his  lower  lip  larger  than  its  fcUow  and  hts  right 
thigh  small  and  his  feet  broad  and  his  little  finger  lar^c  as  a  sictcte, 
that  is  the  sickle  of  devastation.  Therefore  I  say  luito  you,  children 
of  the  tight,  that  the  time  draws  near  and  haii  come,  and  the  time  for 
reaping  is  at  the  gates ',  and  they  shall  be  reaped,  and  he  shall  praise 
tbcir  deeds.  Bui  when  tliat  Son  of  I'erdition  shall  draw  nigh,  gicat 
signs  shall  be  given  to  My  elect  and  to  those  who  keep  the  laws  and 
piecepts  of  My  Father.  Then  those  who  fear  My  words  and  do  them 
in  truth  shall  also  be  watchful  tlmt  ihey  pray  without  ceasing,  consider- 
ing prayer  their  work  at  all  time,  when  alaa  they  take  up  with  nothing 
but  vith  a  manly  soul  and  unhesitating  mind  every  day  [take  up] 
My  Cross,  ir  order  to  do  all  the  wishes  of  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
with  a  humble  heart.  He,  who  has  care  for  those  who  trust  in  the 
truth,  is  the  Lord,  who  also  sends  them  what  is  helpful  and  suitable  to 
^_  their  souls. 

^B    Now  I  have  told  you  all  these  things,  that  wherever  you  go  and 

^■Hirch  out  wise  souls,  you  may  speak  with  them  what  bcseemeth  and  is 

r"pnfitable  and  all  those  things  which  before  1  suffered  I  taught  you.  in 

order  that  while  the>'  believe  in  you  they  may  live  purely  and  holily, 

for  from  now  workelh'  the  beginning  of  woes  and  the  mystery  of 

iniquity. 


t  Rubric  In  the  lexL 

■  ||-M ,  '  lurv«it,'  but  perhaps  \^-L  '  h<!  tliitt  reapeth,'  in  b«tt«r.    RahmAfii  hs 


^BlMiiy  the  judp^  will  show  binuelf  kind  and  he  sIiaU  aeC  up  sgalnsi  them  their 
^^worlu.'  There  ii  a  (rcjit  ccmiption  and  confusion  here.    )^iL  '^^  'a  prefenbic 

to  m^s*^^.  Thin  ««««,  of  course,  through  ioiarc*dingJ«/woA^Bi>(Qri»i  TiiAnii. 

Lagarde's    readiug    t"-'"-^  -  i*  (■>9*0uf   is  hardly    tCAtbJe,   -j«*'v«.  =r  «aiaj 

'  Ijigarde  tmnslat«s  wMitai,  but  the  \txi  riosC  hive  had  h'tfyti***  ^eee  i  Thegi. 

I  7),  which  i»  Bupportrd  by  the  Aph«l  of  our  text. 
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Cantab.  Add.  3918. 

Of^X 

8*4^ 

0«fiW 

oftlw/ 

u^t  |4F«aA 

ILoXs*.) 

L^JbOt 

yOiAAJ 

^O^sltiif 

)l*- 

loe.  V 

0^ 

lU^ 

yOeib-LA 

^eo^t  [b.\.3fta 

v^^*** 

fc-iu«; 

u* 

t** 

Uitf*. 

JUlAl^ 

JIojKS... 

JIaaiD 

^«::^ti^ 

"Va^Vi 

t-l' 

)i^:^x  Uj..^ 

)>U    Ut«A» 

^•^b-j 

U^w 

X^  t4-^ 

ye«^  Wi* 

n<Hboo 

yaj(  lOO^At 

XsVam 

f    uOt    Lq^ 

t  Uo*/ 

XA-X—k^ 

kiJ 

]b^;Q^ 

)b...M.^ 

]U^ 

IjaaS 

••eiail^t  ]ub1 

IbJ^M) 

Il»K. 

fotn 

V'f^t 

yOAal 

^iM^ 

^oalfOa 

yOSVJI^/ 

tt»/ 

HoaL 
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APPENDIX  II. 


(i) 


pHiLOSTORGius,  HUi.  £eti.  Lib. 
XI  c  8\ 

TStw  OvvMW  ...  of  U  *pit  9X10* 
irlffxvnot  riyTAraiii  mraiiii'  ^n^mt 
mi  T^  iyif  iiritirpviintt,  61  Apfttiriat 
litydKit  fir  rijv  isaXavfiiy^*  MtXtni'^i' 
Karip(iayj]aat.  it  nii'n]c  Jl<  Eu<j>pnTq- 
cruif  Tt  tfriffianu  xei  ftij^pt  riit  xotXijt 
Zvpiaf  ^Kiriit-,  Kui  T'lf  KiXuMr  lEiiTaJ^* 
pdiTit  (pofar  dt^pantaii  ripyaaavTO 
ano-rnffifToir.  [Libya,  KgVpt  and  Africa 
devastAteiL]  .  .  .  'aX\*    iVl    roiVoit 

ira^t  rtai  TpcytfSi'XSoc,  ai>^p  Itv^t 
fi4r  ytntf  r&v  ttv  tViiuXoi^'we 
rA^f  nXfurrn  yili>(nlAtii0n(>ii  TniVwi' 

■Ivoppoyo'd  <i)T' n^c  Na^wXn'nc  up^- 
fifMit  (rX<i«rar  «  ir^<ic  r^c  ^pvyMC 
(Dk*  ml  TToXt'r  ^o'l'oi'  avdjia/TTtay  rlpya- 
mra.  [Cnina  sent  ;i}jainiil  him.] 
.  .  .  'EKtiSir  i   IVyi^iX^t   e«    JS^ff 

■ai  r^v  nop^i-Xi'df  «riwr  itnT«- 
Xt>(*7rnTD'  «lra  irvXXuii  xni  aurAf 
trpdnpav  HiKrxoipi'i't  f  "ol  'UravptKal-t 
/Aajiait  KipiffiHivtrfftir  T^f  lajfvf  #'irl  tAk 
'ZWriaitanor  itatrai^tTai.  [rurlhcr 
Straggles  of  Gaina  and  his  death.] 
...  XidpU  8i  Twy  t'lpifuvtaii  kimwv 
col  r6  'laatftiav  7<tvt  irarraflniroOf 
IvipitytitoXiOpiios.  irpic  fitv  yap  fXiof 
ivlaxofTa  Tt\v  it  KiXiniai'  itnT(Jpii^ii» 
lal    T^K  ^/jofi(rt>   3iifjicii',   u£  yi/v   xaOiJiv 


Chapter  X  of  the  Testament 
ht^rde, /ft//.  iurisaf/.gratie,p.$$. 

'H  M  Sup^  7tfT«i  of^^uiXHroc  xat 
KXaurrrai  rot's  vloCt  avrijs.  4  KiXuia 
<ip#i  ril"  rpitii^Xwi'  ntrr^t  fnr  4»  i^^  i 
it(iirtir  avrifr,  araiTT^tTtu  It  rov^pS^ot 
r^  Aiifiji  Bvrijc  q  AiTanrp  fiiiStX,  uu 
jri'p  rhv  xp/trifpa  rip  npAdim  airy*. 
KmnraSoiti,  Afua,  .Vvcaocia  cii^<^<i 
vS)-iov  oTt  in>viryu7«ii  n-uXXoi  ^Xo^ijcn)*- 

dii«iy^ffDiTai  al  ir(ifKti3oXai  tm-  ffap- 
fidpnv.  /orcpfuAfffrroi  y^/i  ifipan 
iroXXd,  StVTt  ■eoXir^'oi  tiiv  yrjr  'Kpftnin 
ttatrav  ui  tl6i/rov  itai  Qt0uvias.  at  infTM 
(v  finxaipf  nnrniifrtti,  vlai  xal  9uyttfipit 
olxjt^tTtM  tfraniM,  iri  nl  Aiwmmxm 
iK^inti  Kt  patr^rjotitrtat,  tj  UtcriAui  i) 
a\tx^i>t'%vtjvtrti  KfJi  .irl  r»  icXotrop  irr^ 
Ktudvla  KorojSXql^qtf •  rat  /al  rjg  y^,  «{t 
r^(-  4'04vur<j*  ^j^aipo  n'mXfurrrat.  Mi 
yitp  <^^o(M(  rimv.  q  'ItvdiUa  irw^n 
rVflufl^DCTW  <uil  ('mytaofl^'HTai  •!(■  fi)» 
^pijuv  rqc  uTT'U'XtiQr  8<il  rqc  anjdnpviar 
auTqt,  rdTf  (TVirm^qirrTai  rd  f)Jt«XvffM 
T^r  ipffiMirtiat'  17  liimrciXq  tipmyqafriu 
aunp  no)  aJ  H'oiit^ntravOiiaovrai  avx^' 
pdXiiJHi  'ai  $X6(  (II  TaU  x'P^^"  c&fov' 
KaiVnu  flupii  uii  opjTj  iri^pi*"  o&roc  «ffm> 
SirXor  cpiViBt  ^AipTudf  yipifrii*  mI 
i'(aX((»ruAv  wirrnif.  dSov  [a^|Mtr]J»- 
JKi'ri'at,  ^1  ij  i^i  aCruii  Vv  ddXf  xai  ij 
8^ra>iiC  atnv  <f  SXaoi^qfiici  lai  ij  x*^ 
airrt>!i  ir^art)  lal  q  it^ia  avrov  if  raXoi* 
iroipi'^  uii  q  Jpt<mf>d  aurov  Vv  vain*. 


'  I  regret  being  unable  to  nuke  use  of  P.  BaUffol's  rasMrchc*  on  PbiloatorgiuS) 
as  I  had  Dot  access  lo  his  boob. 

'  TtilitDlght  rcrcr  totlic  presence  of  the  Goths  in  Constantinople  In  the  year 
400,  when  New  Romt;  tasted  the  bilter  inaolence  oT  the  barbariaiui,  nther  tlian  to 
tbe  sack  of  Old  Rome  in  410. 
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im/uiw     cai     SprUTKiav     nn/i^vXiav    rt 

mil  /irl  rov  IIiliTOf  i)i««i>i)iV((Wiik*  *ai 
TBI-  jXXw)!  S^f/ttipiay  rit  ^xlfmrra  rove 


(ii) 
Philostorcius,  Ibid,  c  7. 


^^^Bv|v^oir,  MT'it'   ouAtic   x/'^i*'"'   ^{   nlorfOT    lyvca'    «al    raiirqr  nfin  mil  rif   ^U^uuf 
V        tr^fieinai   iaripa.      ei  yap  fiivap  rxt  ftajfifioir  &inrip  nakat   unra  rovt  Jftuprntfinf 

7«Vq,  irniro  i'  airohMh**'  7  Eu(Kowij  (mi  xjit  'Kaiai  oIk  ahiyti  piolpa  inii'ilt'pSdfii}, 
I  mAu  (al  njc   AijSvi^c  i)  ttoXX^  mi  firi^iimi   yr   ootj  'PnipiroiE  vTrOT«X»I.      jSofifliifiir^ 

AyfMu*  oyiXiii  irui>«ir<Tj(?ivto*   anv^ol  r*  tfaiatm  )ri!IX*it  mi  ofjtiacdvacnruivaf  <*> 

ro\t  cUiT'opaiv  vrupfiTjyvtifxt'iflj*  T.i^ot  ij>  aftrocxf^iDe'  rfruXvir/im'  r(  ri*  /f  acpot 
iSaruv,  cal  *ar'  ^XXovt  ou;[^ol  ^Xr>}u(lfif,  n-jniariipit  rt  ifftiv  ««  /^8«XXi'^'"><i 
mtiiAoi'  rt  ri  S>in»>/iroiai't'  uil  iI^f>ijTOV.  ml  0^  <4t]  )^iiVirfu  fifi(iar  ^  nard  ;i;(yi^iaSa 
li«X>ci;i|o£'  y^c  Kon^ipnv'  S)(fli  yhp  ««!  o«rw  t»1"  Xryofii'fnoc  XirfMiiv  ('Xxovon  fidpat 

npaatijjpiratft,  rourout  noroXrififloeouirai   roC  (3iou  f'f^Xouvoii,  "iiii  aa<t>Sis  Trff  itlar 
I         JwK^^vTTov  iJ'jinwj'icrTrT'll'.     ov   naff  JtJiartut  tir*^\€tlv,  inrifi  wcurav  apBpauiutfV  i» 


(iii) 

Claudius  Claudianus  m  Eutrafiium,  Lib.  i. 


Sed  pdut  in  aunim 
aettwU ... 

uis  nulU  cmen(a.m 
castrat  auaritiam.    panjis  exerdu  funis 

nunc  uberiore  rapinii 

peccat  in  orbe  manuE.    quidquid  se  Tigris  ab  Haemo 

diuidit,  hoc  certa  proponit  nwrcc  locaodum 

inslilor  imperii,  caupo  famo^ua  honorum. 

hie  Asiiim  iiill;i  prictua  regit ;   tile  redemii 

coniugis  ornatu  Syriani ;   dolct  ille  |>atcrna 

Bittiynos  mtiUissc  domo.    subiita  patcnti 

iwetibolo  pretiis  distinguit  regub  gcntes: 

tot  Galatae,  tot  Pontus  cat,  loi  Lydia  nummis : 

si  Lyciam  tenuUse  uelis,  toi  millia  ponas, 

ti  Phrygas,  addc  panim  I .  .  . 
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In  roercem  nGiuunt  Ciliocs,  ludaca,  Sophcae.  Mo 

.  ,  .  Trans  Ptiasin  a^ntor  a4( 

CftppAdocum  iiuures  .  .  . 
ettn  CiiiuneriA),  Tauiorum  diastra,  paludes 
flos  Sym«  *eniiL    spoliis  nee  tuflicit  atrox 
barbarus ;   in  caedein  uerluiit  ucstigia  praolAe. 

Lib.  II. 

Cappaclocum  tcpidit  Argaeai  ueniU  114 

a«9tuit;    inf^ix  ctiamnum  pallet  Oront«s. 
dum  pcrcunti  mcmincrc  ntnli :  si  cordd  porumper 
respimre  linas,  nullo  tot  funera.  sentu 
pnelereual :  antiqiu  leuia  iactuni  cruoris. 

Ep.  LXVIll.  St.  Chrveo^tou,  a.  d.  406  from  Arabinus. 

ToaTiivra  rijt  'Apfitrtar  r&  Mud,  ml  jptfiatf  mpot  iiravn  JM&tfciro.     irttv  yhp 
&t  Ttr  o'^lK.'jrai,  ;i[ti^fipatii  al^droit',  wXTAir  ampm»r  ptKpv;  oi«wr  KartntapiUnis, 

Ep.LX[X. 

rav  'laaiipeap  itatrru  iaUiVMi'  mi  iivp\  itai  tf-id^py  Hoi  a-^^iara  ical  o/(od«/iit|utT« 
ApatiiCorrtiv,  itai  Xi^i-  Jfdoi'jUfMv,  iv  4  tmwjfufiui  uil  rA  trAqdnr  roii  />TaMa 
vtiffllKi^^VTM r  no^iiv  (iirtiXit.     xal  appitirruif  St  fuuipir  r^y  awi  t«v  ;|*i^>«r«(  cot 

iiort't^iyafttp,  k.t.  X. 

J.  P.  Arendzen. 
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NOTES 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  BOLOTOFF. 


Ov  April  5/tS,  1900,  there  died  of  nephritis,  consequent  upon  over- 
worit,  one  whose  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  Icarrod  men  throughout  Russia — 
Froftssoc  Bun  Boloto£F^  of  the  Ecdcsiastical  Acadcmjr  of  St  Peters- 
burg. 

The  posthumous  son  of  a  simple  church  reader  in  the  town  of 
[^OKtashkoff  (Government  of  Tver),  BulotolT  was  bom  on  New  Year's 
[day,  1854,  and  till  he  was  nine  years  old  was  uught  erclusively  by  his 
mother  in  her  native  village-  After  passing  with  distinction  through 
the  lower  grade  church  school  and  the  seminary,  be  entered  in  1875, 
when  in  his  twenty-second  year,  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  soon  became  known  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  ancient  languages — 
Hebrew,  Creek,  and  Latin,  So  high  indeed  were  the  cxpcctationB 
raised  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  by  his  great  abilities  and  extensive 
leading,  that  when  the  Chair  of  Early  Church  Hifitory  became  vacant 

March  1878,  it  was  decided  not  to  fill  it  up  definitively,  but  to  reserve 
it  for  young  Bolotofilwho  had  still  some  eighteen  months  before  him  of 
his  student  life.  In  October  1879,  three  or  four  months  after  the 
completion  of  his  course,  the  newly  created  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
brilliandy  defended  his  dissertation  for  ihe  next  degree  on  'The  icachinjf 

Origen  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,'  and  in  No<rember  of  the  same 
year  delivered  hi:i  first  academic  lecture  as  Master  of  Divinity  and 
Professor,  the  subject  seleeled  being  •  The  mutual  relationship  betwcca 
the  Greek  and  Roman  civilisations  in  the  periods  before  and  after 
Christ.'  His  oratorical  talent,  his  power  of  vivid  delineation,  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  most  abstruse  points,  always  made  his  lectures  most 
attractive  to  his  hcaiers. 

In  1881  the  further  {and  somewhat  irksome)  duty  was  imposed  on 
him  of  reviewing,  reporting  on,  and  publicly  criticising,  dissertations 
presented,  whether  for  the  degree  of  Master  or  Doctor  of  Theology 
or  for  priJies,  by  other  tecturers  and  even  by  professors.  Not  infre- 
quently the  themes  of  these  dissertations  had  no  clo.se  connexion  with 
i'rof.  Bolotolf's  Chair:   but  in  order   to  become  a  perfect  master  of 
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all  thix  was  connected,  however  remotel;,  with  his  subject,  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nearly  aU  the  modern  European 
and  tfae  ancient  languages — over  twenty  in  all — as  well  as  of  chronology, 
geography,  an4  philolo^'  in  general.  So  U  came  about  that  this  giant 
of  thought,  with  his  cxtraordiniry  analytical  powers,  was  able  not  only 
to  demolish  unwarranted  theories,  but  to  construct  out  of  their  mint 
a  better  founded  edifice.  No  wondef  that  hit  official  report  extended 
often  to  over  200  closely  printed  pages,  representing  at  once  his  own 
profound  erudition  and  his  high  ideal  of  the  work  that  should  be  expected 
from  a  candidate  for  (he  Poclorate. 

I  may  cite  as  an  example  his  report  on  a  treatise  (by  A.  Sadoff) 
on  Lactantius.  After  cramining  forty  instances  of  the  occurtenOC  of 
the  name  of  this  writer  in  the  apparatus  eriticus  to  Brandt'.<i  edition, 
be  proves  that  his  full  title  should  be  '  L.  Caelius  Firmianus  qui  ei 
Lacuntius.'  By  bringing  together  inscriptions,  I  Jtin  philology,  Hebrew 
Synac  and  Arabic  roots,  together  with  geographical  data,  he  shows,  with 
Brandt,  that  the  name  Firmianus  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
town  Fcrmo — dismissing  altogether  the  thcor>-  of  Lactaniius'  Italian 
origin — and,  against  Brandt,  that  the  name  Lactantius  is  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  latin  lac,  which  in  teutons  ^=  '  giving  suck,'  and  in 
tactens  —  '  sucking,  growing,  prospering,'  but  rather,  like  Ainobius  and 
Zcnobia,  from  a  Semitic  source.  The  root  LQT  makes  possible  the 
Punic  Torm  LaQTaN,  *he  whose  occupation  is  gleaning':  the  latinised 
form  LicLintiu.i  suited  the  .African  onnmatology  of  the  time,  and  would 
be  used  familiarly  by  Africans  like  Marius  Victurinus  and  Si.  Augustine, 
but  it  wa.?  of  the  sort  which  Maximus  the  grammarian,  writing  to 
St.  Augustine,  pronounced  to  be  diis  hfimimlms^ue  txUosutn  Mffaun. 
Next,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lactantius  knew  Hebrew 
except  in  so  far  as  it  resembled  his  native  Punic  Again,  against 
Brandt — who,  however,  retracted  in  1895  the  conclusions  he  had 
formulated  in  1891 — the  de  morttbus  perseattorum  must  be  ascribed 
to  Lactantius  and  must  be  dated  at  begun  soon  after  June  13,  313,  and 
finished  before  the  end  of  the  same  year.  After  disposing  of  Brandt's 
objections  based  on  the  absence  of  Lactantius'  name  from  the  unique 
MS  of  the  de  morlibus,  and  on  a  supposed  difference  of  stjlc  and 
bnguage  between  this  and  the  acknowledged  works  of  Lactantius, 
Prof  BolotolT  subjects  to  a  searching  criticism  the  subjective  reasons 
on  which  Brandt  had  laid  most  stress,  and  traces  iheir  origin  to  a  totally 
imaginary  idealisation  of  Lactantius.  Lactantius  does  not  in  his  other 
writings  show  himself  remarkably  truthful,  or  scrupulous,  or  high- 
principled,  or  humane,  or  averse  from  flatter)';  the  author  of  the  dt 
morhbus,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  absolutely  invent  facts,  or 
cxaggctatc  ihcm  more  than  some  other  generally  credible  writers,  or 
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jcontradict  himfielT.      Finally.  Pror.    BolotofT  devotes  bimself  to  the 
f'^ronolosy  of  Lactantlus'  life,   and  shows  that  he  was   bom  area 
349,  and  died  while  still  a  CAtechuinen  before  336,  being  about  seventy- 
live  years  old, 

Another  report,  onGIoubolcovsky's  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Blessed 
^Thcodorct,  grew  into  a  large  volume  called  Tkeodorttiana. 

Almost  cv«5'one  who  had  an  essay  lo  write  sought  for  his  advice  and 

direction,  and  the  late  Professor  never  felt  so  happyas  when,  sunounded 

by  a  crowd  of  applicants,  he  dispensed  rrotn  the  jnexliau&ttble  store  of 

Llus  knowledge  valuable  hints  and  references  to  authorities  on  every 

[conceivable  subject. 

In  1892  the  Holy  Synod  appointed  him  general  secretary  to  a  com- 
mission presided  over  by  Mgr.  Antonius,  the  present  Metropolitan  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  charged  with  the  preliminar)-  eicaminalion  of  the 
conditions  under  which  negotiations  might  be  entered  into  with  the 
Old  Catholics  with  a  view  to  their  union  with  the  Orthodox  Church. 
In  1894  the  Impericil  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him  its  corresponding 
member.  In  1896  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  voted  him  by  acclamation 
the  degree  of  Doctor,  and  tbeii  vote  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  Holy 
Synod.  It  was  owing  to  his  historic  and  lingtiistic  attainments  that  the 
reunion  of  the  Syro-Chaldcins  with  the  Orthodox  Church  was  brought 
about.  His  last  public  service  was  as  delegate  and  representative  of 
the  Chtjrch  on  a  committee  of  the  AGtronomical  Society  appointed 
to  discuss  the  question  of  bringing  the  Eastern  and  Western  calendars 
into  liarmony;  and  here  his  thorough  mastery  of  chronology  in  general 
proved  of  inestimable  value. 

What  results  Prof.  BolotofTs  single-hearted  devotion  to  truth  and 
science  might  not  have  produced,  had  his  life  not  been  cut  short  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  intellectual  powers,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  As  things 
are,  it  is  not  so  much  the  volume  as  the  quality  of  bis  published  works 
that  will  secure  his  fame:  and  yet  even  their  volume  is  not  incon* 
sidcrable.  It  is  especially  tn  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Eastern  Churches  that  Prof.  Boloioffwas  breaking  fresh  ground; 
B  bibliography  of  his  printed  papers  in  this  sphere  may  be  interesting  to 
western  readers,  and  may  fitly  bring  to  a  close  this  brief  memoir  of 
a  great  scholar. 

I.  Ckunk  History  cf  Egypt:  (i)  Dioscorus'  tales  respecting  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  (a)  The  life  of  blessed  Aphu,  Bishop  of 
Pemdge ;  (3)  The  Archimandrite  Victor  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople 
in  431  ;  (4)  The  day  and  year  of  the  martyrdom  of  Sl  Mark  the 
Evangelist.  II.  EthwpiaH  Ckutxh  J/isfary:  (1)  Some  pages  from  the 
Church  History  of  Ethiopia ;  (a)  Theological  Disputes  in  the  Ethiopian 
Church;  (j)  Horologion  of  the  Ethiopian  Church;  (4)  Descripdon  of 
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two  Ethiopian  MSS  presented  lo  the  Library  of  the  Acadcmj?  by  Bishop 
Anatolius  of   Balta,   and  of  a  third    presented   by   Scoatoir  Sabler. 

III.  7'Atf.Sy!rv-^frf/anC'(wnfA:(i)SupurghanandSephakan-Waspuntkan, 
(«)  The  ancient  MeUopolitical  sees  of  the  Church  in  Fcreja;  (3)  The 
troubled  times  in  the  history  of  the  Syro>Fcrsian  Church;  (4)  List  of 
the  Calholici  of  Scleucia-Clcsiphon  ;  (5)  What  docs  History  know  of  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Persia?  With  these  may  be  mentioned  : 
BatthAUT  and  Darius  the  Mede  (an  ex^etical  problem)— Antedating 
or  Postdating  (a  disputed  point  in  Babylonian  chronology);  The  naine 
Attyages;  The  conception  of  rx«,i  as  expressed  in  Eastern  language*. 

IV.  Coptic  transtalions  of  the  revelation  to  I>anicl  concerning  the 
sercnty  weeks,  V.  Traces  of  ancient  calendars  of  local  churches: 
Why  the  day  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  is  commemorated  on 
November  8. 

N.  Orloff. 

THE  EARLIEST  FRENCH  TROPER  AND  ITS  DATE. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  ninth  century  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  habit  of  making  interpolations  for  musical  purposes  into 
the  text  of  the  chants  sung  at  Moss.  These  interpolations  or  'Tropes,'  to 
tise  the  technical  term,  spread  with  great  rapidity  and  soon  appeared  in 
countless  shapes,  not  only  in  the  music  of  the  Mass,  btit  also  in  parts 
of  the  Breviary  Services,  Their  decline  w.is  almo-st  ns  rapid  as  their 
rise,  and  the  only  two  points  where  the  habit  survived  to  any  consider- 
able extent  down  to  the  time  of  IJtuigical  reform  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  in  the  farcings  to  the  AyrU,  and  in  the  Prose  or  Sequence 
which  developing  out  of  the  Alleluia  at  Mass  became  a  popular  appendix 
to  it  '■.  Frum  the  latter  origin  sprar^  an  immense  mass  of  liturgical 
poems  both  rhythmical  and  metrical :  the  greiter  pan  of  these  com- 
positions were  very  worthless,  both  from  the  literary  and  from  the 
musical  point  of  view;  but  there  are  brilliant  exceptions,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  the  mediaeval  Proses  or  Sequences  have  won  a  peimaoeni 
place,  not  only  in  the  modem  Latin  Service-books,  but  also  In  the 
hymn-books  of  English-speaking  congregations. 

But  while  the  date  of  their  origin  is  fairly  certain,  the  place  is  uncer- 
tain. The  best-known  part  of  the  history  coticeins  the  Tropes  of  the 
German  type  which  Nolker  began  lo  write  at  St.  Gall  shortly  before  S6q  : 
but  his  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  fome 
French  Tropes  brought  to  St.  Gall  in  that  year  by  a  monk  of  Jumii;ges, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  anything  can  be  known  of 

'  Tlierc  is  00  ne«<l  for  ibe present  |Mirp«a«  ta  ttkt  into  ueount  th« ProMS  witicb 
det^Iopcd  out  of  tba  Rcapondi  bclooging  to  Divioc  Service. 
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these  earlier  French  Tropes.  Historical  notices  are  noi  forthcoming 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Gait,  and  consetiucntly  recourse  must  be  bad 
10  the  MS  service-books  themselves. 

The  Biblioih^ue  Nationals  contains  a  Urge  and  vnliiablc  collection 
of  MSS  from  the  tnonaslcry  of  St.  Martial  at  Umoges ;  and  among 
them  is  a  Txoper,  now  forming  the  first  part  (foil,  i  a~g&  ^)  of  Paris. 
lal.  1240,  nhtch  on  fol.  65<iconUiins  the  following  Laudes:  '  lohanni 
summo  poiiiiftci  et  uniuersali  papac  uita  .  .  .  Rudolfo  rcgi  sercnissimo. 
a  Domino  coronato,  magao  et  pacifico,  uita  et  uictoria  .  .  .  Turpioni 
ponti^ci  et  oinni  ftlcbi  sibi  comiiiiss:ic  snlus  el  uita  .  .  ,  Siephano  abbati 
el  Qinni  gregi  sibi  commisso  salus  pax  protectio  ci  uita.'  Tlie  person^es 
named  are  Pope  John,  cither  the  Tenth  (914-938)  or  the  Eleventh 
(931-936),  King  Raoul  (crowned  in  933,  died  in  936),  Bishop  Turpion 
of  Limoges  (905-944),  and  Abbot  Stephen  of  St.  Martial  (919-934). 
The  Troper  appears  therefore  to  have  been  written  between  993  and 
934t  and  in  that  case  it  is  very  good  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
early  French  Tropes,  and  is  probably  earlier  in  date  than  any  existing 
German  Troper'. 

This  date  is  maintained  by  the  German  editor  of  Proses,  Father 
Drives,  S.  J,  (AnaUcta  Hymnica  Jfedii  Aevi,  vol.  vii,  p.  5),  and 
is  accepted  by  Gauticr,  by  Mi.  Frere,  by  the  FaJiagrapkU  MuSKoie 
of  Solesmes,  and  (with  hesitation)  by  Delisle'.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Abb^  Missct  in  his  AnaJecla  LHurgica  (tom.  i,  p.  54 ;  torn,  ii, 
pp.  4,  s)  brings  down  the  date  to  the  closing  years  of  the  eleventh 
century  at  carhest,  on  the  ground  of  the  opening  words  of  the  Prose 
conuined  on  fol.  55  *,  '  Obscruanda  abunde  solemnilas  nobis  omni- 
bus adcrjt  hodicma,  Qua  peniijcx  maxtmuf  hane  MarHalis  dUauit 
AasHuam*.'    It  is  impossible^  he  argues,  that  a  Pope  should  have  left 

eKome,  made  the  journey  to  Limoges,  and  consecrated  a  church  there, 
without  the  event  being  recorded  in  history.  Therefore  the  conse- 
cration referred  to  can  only  be  the  consecration  of  the  new  Basilica  of 
St,  Maiiial  by  Pope  Urban  II  on  Uccember  26,  1096 ',  and  a  MS  which 
>  Neither  Si.  Gill  MS  4H4  nor  Vienna  Royat  Library  MS  lat.  1609  c«n  m'M 
trriaaity  ht  placed  earlier  thui  the  middle  of  itic  tenth  century. 

'  CubiHtl  drs  Htu,  vol.  iii,  p.  )^»  '11  seraii  poMible  que  le  texte  de  ce«  litaniet 
rifdigj  enliT  9*3-934  cOl  Hi  conserve  mns  modificatioo  J«n»  un  cxcmplairc  d'unc 

rdstcptniericurcciqucciotrcma.  raiKulenienideUfiii  dux'oudu  coiumuicemcm 
dB  xi*  tiecl^.' 
'  *  The  Prose  will  be  found  printed  in  full  «t  the  end  of  ihU  rote,  pp.  ^^9,  439. 
'  •  U  AaXe  precise  c»t  le  i6  D4«cmbrc  1096  '  Miuci  and  Weftlc.  AtaUtta  Litur- 
gitm,  ii,  prcf.  p.  g  i  I  can,  however,  End  no  authority  for  this  date,  and  I  prefer  to 
adopt  the  dale  Dec.  .^1,  I09£,  assigned  by  Galtia  tkhitiana,  Ii  5,1,9,  and  by  Labbe, 
Nauat  Hibtiolhttat  MSS  Lib.  II  394,  and  found  in  all  subaettueni  St  Martial  Kalvit- 
dara.  According  to  Jaff/,  Rfgttta  Ponl.  Ront.,  ed.  16S8,  f  (Sj,  Urban  waabaek  in 
^Romo  bjr  Christcnaa  1096. 
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contains  an  allusioa  to  it  cannot  have  been  vriilen  before  1097'.  Tbe 
Laudei  of  fo!.  65  a,  belonging  to  some  point  within  the  years  923-934. 
must  simply  have  been  repealed  from  aii  earlier  MS'. 

Let  me  leave  aside  for  a  moment  the  historical  difficulty  raised  by  the 
Abb<  Misset,  and  consider  the  manuscript  from  otbcr  points  of  ricv. 
If  we  compare  it  with  other  Ltraoges  MSS,  especially  those  of  the 
eleventh  century,  we  shall,  I  tliink.  find  that  both  the  pakogtaphy  of 
its  text  and  musical  notation  and  the  contents — its  Tropes  and  Proses, 
kalend&T  and  dedication  festivals — point  to  a  date  much  earlier  than  tbe 
end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

1.  The  paUopvphy.  A  reproduction  of  fol.  650  can  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  Drives  op.  tit,  vol.  vii,  and  in  plate  xxxi,  No.  3,  of  the  founh 
volume  of  Delisle's  Cabintt  dts  manuterits  dt  la  SibHothique  nafionak. 
An  impartial  paleographist  would,  I  believe,  say  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  written  anything  tike  as  late  as  iioo  k.t>. 

2.  Tht  musitat  notation  *.  This  consists  not  of  tbe  regular  Aqiritanian 
n<mmei  superfiose<s,  but  of  neum  accents  with  a  tendency  only  to  the 
Aqin'tanian  noUtion  ;  the  neums  are  scarcely  diastematic  and  seem  to 
repiescnt  a  transition  si^e  from  the  ordinary  Swiss  (St.  Gall)  accents'. 
The  only  other  example  nmung  the  St.  Martial  MSS  of  similar  notation 
is  found  in  Paris,  lat.  (085,  which  belongs  most  probably  to  the  tenth 
century.  In  all  the  later  St.  Martial  MSS,  and  certainly  by  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  AquitanJan  notation  is  fully  developed  and  ia 
universal  use.  The  Paleograpkif  AfusieaU  of  Sotcsmcs,  vol.  i,  plate  ncvit, 
has  a  photographic  reproduction  of  fol.  2\b  of  our  MS;  whilst  vol.  i, 
plate  xxviii,  and  vol.  ii,  plates  86  and  87,  containing  reproductions  of 
MSS  Paris,  lat.  1132,  11341  and  903  (Limoges  MSS  of  the  cteycoth 
century),  will  show  the  usual  Aquiunian  notation  of  detached  points 
then  current.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  second  and  later  hand  of  our 
MS,  to  which  is  due  a  small  supplement,  beginning  on  fol.  78^  [Tr^ 
de  S.  MarHaie]  on  space  left  vacant  bj-  the  elder  hand,  has  neuins  more 
clearly  diastcmalic. 

3.  The  paucity  of  Tr^pet  and  Prosts.    The  MS  provides  a  very  small 

'  ThcAbb^  Mixxct  has  Tor  ihc  unic  roion  l3ccn  obliged  los)aig>n  to  tite clcvcatli 
or  lw-ein.h  ceniury  suolhcr  SL  Marlial  Troper  1  Pmii.  laL  iiiS),  wliidibf  its  Lauda 
on  fol.  38A  cUims  to  dat«  fiata  between  g6B  bikJ  996  as. 

'  1  do  Bot  myself  know  of  anjr  cmsc  where  a  ncribe  has  thiu  copied  the  names 
of  |>ope,  bisliop,  abbot,  and  king  15a  yam  after  tbctr  death  without  at  leot 
■  marginal  coirrctian. 

*  Set  the  Fitltagmphu  Mutir^tU  of  Solssmts,  vol  i,  pp.  iiS  and  Ij6. 

*  In  addition  lo  clhcr  fHrcuJiir  rcums  it  Las  very  ar«halc  forma  for  ihc  ^uffitma 
andprtsaiu  \  ftnd  alio  Romaninn  letters,  whict)  ate  never  found  with  the  Aquiunian 
notation:  oniicM,  besidn  the  unial  t,  t,  and  / il  has  lui  u  well  aai  {tOT  tuftrim*  , 
and  iOf  which  I  talte  to  reprni^nt  ntio  (n  note  lower  than  iti/rnut',  which  Is  oatf 
found,  •«  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Winchester  Troper  «l  tbe  Bodlnaii. 
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but  perfect  ooIIccdoTi,  twcrty-fivc  Proses  (none  of  iliem  Nolker's).  one 
Trope  to  the  Kyrie,  four  lo  the  Sanclus,  and  one  to  the  Agaus.  This  is 
wliat  might  he  expected  in  the  tenth  century ;  the  early  Tropers  of 
Sl  Gall  arc  very  much  smaller  than  ihc  later  ones.  But  a  scribe  of  the 
late  elc»-cnth  or  of  Uie  twelfth  century  would  never  have  co|)ied  out 
without  additions  such  a  meagre  and  (as  it  would  have  seemed  at  that 
time)  useless  collection  as  this. 

4.  "Hit  Kakttdar.  The  evidence  of  our  MS  is  remarkable  in  itself, 
and  still  more  remarkable  when  compared  with  other  MSS  of  St. 
Martial  admittedly  of  the  eleventh  century. 

(a)  Alone  among  the  St.  Martial  Kalcndars  \  have  consulted,  it 
retains  the  archaic  name  on  Keb.  a,  SoJemnitas  S.  Mari'af,  and  the 
archaic  commemorations  Jan.  \\,RducHo  Domini dt  Kgypto,  March  25, 
Adam/actvsal^  &c,  May  5,  Aicensio  Domird^  Ittitiuiu  ittris,  tec  Unlike 
the  rest,  too.  it  has  no  octaves  for  the  Epiphany,  St.  Martin,  or  St. 
Andrew. 
■  (i)  Whilst  our  MS  commemorates  the  first  translation  of  St.  Martial, 
'Oct.  10,  S^t,  it  had  originally  no  other  local  saint  later  than  Pardulfus 
(t737),  but  subsequent  hands  have  made  four  very  striking  additions  : 
Oct.  1 3,  Gcratdus  (t  909),  whose  life  was  written  [Ana/ec/a  BoliandiaHn, 
xiv,  p.  167J  'not  long  after  935  '  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Turpion,  and 
whose  church  at  Umoges  was  used  for  (he  enthronisation  of  Bishop 
Alduin  irj  990  a.  d.  :  June  1.  'Rome  sci  Niconicdis.'and  Feb.  10,  St. 
Schoiastica,  two  fcsltvaU  which,  though  found  in  a  few  French  MSS  of 
the  ninth  century,  only  became  generally  current  in  France  in  the  course 
of  the  tenth  ' ;  Ocl,  1 5,  Austrlclian*.  whose  translation  at  Limoges  took 
placeonthisday  before  the  time  of  the  chronicler  Ademar(e.  1025  A.  d.). 
Alt  ihese  four  festivals  are  found  prima  manu  in  the  kalendars  of  the  two 
Limoges  MSS.  Paris,  la|.  821 '  (saec.  xi  incunt.  :  probably  before  roao) 
and  S33  (second  half  of  saec.  xi*);  Geraldua  abo  in  three  St.  Martial 
MSS  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  Paris,  lat.  108.4,  "3^1 
and  550  r. 

(r)  The  kalendars  of  Paris,  lat.  Sai  and  821  arc  distinguished  by  the 
following  features,  none  of  which  occur  in  our  MS.  (i)  They  have 

vigils  to  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist.  Peter  and  Paul,  Nativity  of 

P  *  Sk  Scholulicm's  name  is  aI»o  •bsent  Trora  the  Rogttian  Utan;  (foJ.  %\tf), 
thooeb  h  ta  found  in  all  the  other  S-l.  Hariial  USS. 

>  Th&i  tlii«  oiJdttioi)  U  sKHnda  miutH  in  sliuwji  by  the  form  t  for  (ot/*afor:  the 
fint  hand  always  wiM  cf. 

•  I'aris.  lal.  Bi  i  was  not  wrilun  for  the  abbey  of  SL  MuliAl,  bul  De1i*)«  (./4ihvwj 
SaeramiMamt,  p.  300)  spe*ki  of  it  w  *  dis  I'origiQe  destine  a  one  ^iae 
Limousine' 

*  As  Pari*,  lat.  itii  ha«  Odila  (-t  lo^S]  in  its  Kalendar,  the  BolUndists  ar«  wrong 
in  Mcribinj;  it  to  tlie  tencli  century. 
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B.  V.  M.,  Mattfacw,  Assumption,  Simoo  and  Jude,  All  Saints,  Andrew*, 
(ji)  Of  local  sainu  thcf  ttdd :  Alpini^n,  April  37  ;  luniuius,  Aug.  13*; 
Gonsaldus,  Nor.  5 ' ;  llic  second  uanslation  of  Si.  Martial,  No».  i  a, 
A.  o.  994  ;  lustus  Nov.  36*.  (iii)  Of  French  sainu  tbcy  add:  Albinus, 
March  i ;  EutropJus,  April  30 ;  Austregisilus,  May  20 ;  TransUtioa  of 
St.  Martin,  July  4,  a.d.  887';  Famta,  SepL  20*;  Fides,  Oct.  6; 
Caprasiiis,  Oct.  20;  Fronto,  Oct  15';  Anianus,  Nov.  1 7  ;  TransUtion  of 
Benedict,  i.e.  the  iniatio  at  Flcury,  Dec.  4.  The  second  put  of  our  MS 
(sacc  xi)  has  this  feast  of  St.  Benedict,  and  also  Fides  and  Caprastos. 
(iv)  Of  other  saints  they  add  :  Prcicctus,  Jan.  35  ;  Leo  papa,  April  11*; 
Athanasius,  May  a  ;  Pt'ironilla,  May  31 ;  Afra,  Aug.  7*;  Pn'scus  and 
Egidius,  SepL  i;  Antoninus,  Sept.  a";  EulaJia,  Dec.  10;  Datnasus, 
i>ec.  1 1  ".  (v)  Of  fcsbvab  knoim  to  be  of  late  introduction  tbey  add : 
St  John  at  the  Latin  Gate,  May  6,  instituted  temp.  Adrian  I ;  St.  Maiy 
ad  martyrti.  May  13;  Transfiguration,  Aug.  6;  Barnabas,  June  11" 
(found  in  no  ancient  martyrotogy);  Gcnulphus,  Jan.  17,  date  of  legend 
of  invention  area  950;  Kfary  Magdalene,  July  i>,  whose  eultus 
had  not  got  north  of  Provence  by  the  tenth  century  ;  Nicholaus, 
Dec.  6,  a  festival  universally  observed  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  '*. 

1  defy  a  copyist  after  a.  a  1096  to  have  copied  out  a  pre^xistn^ 
kalendat  for  use  in  his  own  time,  without  incorporating  any  of  these 
newer  festivals  and  commccaorations.  And  in  a  Cluny  House— for 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Martial  became  Cluniac  in  1063 — I  should  have 
expected  to  6nd  also  St.  Odo  (t94z)  on  Nov.  19,  St.  Odilo  (tio48)  on 

*  Another  SL  MkrtUl  US,  P<.ris.  lat.  1353,  baa  also  >11  tiieM  rigib  (middle  of 
uec.  zl). 

*  Pu-Ib.  UL  ii£3Bnd  Paris,  Ut.  5301  have  also  lunianus  on  Aiie,  13.  Hia  CcMt 
on  Oct.  t6  i*  in  all  the  KaleaiUn.  The  August  dale  tnay  rcf«i  ta  the  invciuicMi 
of  bia  relics  at  Linwges,  c  990  a.  i>.  A  church  was  dedicated  to  bin  at  Liiaagc« 
before  io>o  k.  o. 

'  Gonaaldua  l^  round  in  Paris,  lal.  1085  (sacc  x)  and  l)$5  (saec.  xi). 

*  His  life  Is  roujid  in  Parii.  lat.  53.)!  (tcnlh  or  ctcveoth  century],  and  his  rclica 
were  rcpoiUd  to  have  been  found  al  or  taken  to  (be  Abbey  of  St.  Martia  M 
Liinose*,  when  refouaded  ioi>  a.  b. 

'  Found  also  in  Pons.  laL  1153  aod  in  the  Lc^'dcn  US  of  Adcuur  (bcfinnioc  of 
ucc  xl>. 

*  Found  in  PaHx.  lat.  $^),  (Jio,  17003. 

*  KroDiA  probably  came  into  ipecial  veoention  In  connexion  «ritii  the  Ap««toUte 
of  St.  Martial. 

*  Leo  ia  tnatiu  atfumta  in  Paris-  Int.  941S  (c.  950  A.S.), 
'  Found  in  Paris,  lal.  1153  and  5301. 

'*  Fniind  in  PariB,  lat.  jju. 

"  This  loat  is  fnuHM  uchw/ii  in  Paris.  Ut,  it  I. 

'*  In  Pans.  lat.  903  (oiiddlr  of  aacc.  ai)  this  festival  ia  noted  on  ■  wnos  dijr. 

"  Paru.  laL  ■  jgj  (first  half  of  sacc  xi)  has  Nicholas  at  tbccod. 
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Jan.  a,  and  St.  Maiolus  (f^^)  on  May  ii';    Pane.  \u.  831  has  the 
third  of  these,  Paris,  lal.  Sjj  all  three. 

5.  TA/r  date  of  ihc  dedkaihn  Jtitival.  {«?)  The  original  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  this  remained  intact  as  a  crypt  underneath 
whatever  churches  were  later  on  erected  over  it.  Its  dedication  of 
St.  Peter's  was  kept  on  May  3,  and  as  the  church  continued  to  exist,  30 
too  the  dedication  coniioucd  to  be  observed  all  along,  and  is  therefore 
no  criterion  of  date.  ifi)  On  the  other  hand,  no  Icsi  than  three 
churches  of  the  Saviour  above  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter  were  successively 
dedicated  between  the  years  800  and  1100 — October  13,  83a  ;  Novem- 
ber 17,  1028;  and  December  ji,  1095.  The  first  and  second  were 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour :  the  third  usually  bears  the  name  of  St.  Marli&U 
As  the  three  churches  occupied  the  same  position,  each  later  dedication 
implied  the  supersession  of  all  that  preceded,  for  the  church  previously 
dedicated  no  longer  existed,  Consequently  a  dedication  coaimcmoration 
in  October  suggests  a  date  between  S31  and  1028.  in  our  MS  the 
dedicarion  is  marked  in  the  Kalendar  on  Oct.  13,  and  in  the  body  of 
the  book  (foL  690)  between  St.  Dcnys,  Oct.  9,  and  All  Sainia,  Nov.  i. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  dedication  festival  of  St. 
Saviour  was  never  changed,  hut  always  retained  its  ongtn.-i1  date  id 
October.  The  result  of  the  following  examination  into  the  commemo- 
rations recorded  in  Paris  MSS  from  Limoges  is  decisive  against  any 
such  hypothesis. 

(i)  Dedication  in  May.  May  3(1.  e.  St.  Peter's  Church),  Paris,  bt. 
1085,  1119,  1133,  1139,  and  5343)  and  the  St.  Martial  Martyrology, 
edited  by  D'Acheiy,  ii  39,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  DA' — May  13 
(i.e.  the  dedicalion  of  S,  Maria  ad  Marlyres,  Rome),  Paris,  lat.  775^ 
909  (probably  written  for  St.  Stephen,  Limoges),  1 1 10  {probably 
written  for  St.  Martin,  Limoges),  and  DA — and  sometime  between 
Easter  and  Ascension  (1.  c-  May  3  or  May  13),  Paris,  lat.  10S4,  1 1 18, 

'134.  H35.  and  ti38- 

(ii)  Dedication  in  October  (i.  e.  of  the  first  churrh  of  the  Saviour, 

after  Oct.  13,  83a)  :  Paris,  lat.  1085,  and  DA,  and  our  MS. 

(iii)  Dedication  in  November  (i.  e.  of  the  second  church  of  the 
Saviour,  after  Nov.  iS,  1028) :  Parts,  lat.  1119,  1136  (also  822,  3469)*. 


r  '  Maiolus  is  round  la  Paria.  Ut  £30t  and  Puia,  lac.  1154.  a  Sl  Martial  Biwiary 
wrHlcn  in  the  latter  half  of  th«  eleventh  c«ntuty.  The  life  or  Sl,  Odo  it  in  iha 
second  port  of  our  MS, 

*  D'Achery's  MS  iii  much  Ulcr  than  ihc  date  be  assigns  to  it. 

*  hris.  lat.  j^fH)  \>  a  mnnuscriiii  at  Sennuns  of  Adcinar.  Nothlnf;  is  said  In  It 
of  an  October  dedicalion:  but  tlie  May  dedicalion  (of  Sl.  Peirr)  U  notired.  and 
nentton  is  nudo  (I)  oftliR  conMCratian  of  the  then  esuting;  ehurch  (of  the  Saviour) 
in  IOjS  ifo).  9JfrJ;  (ii)ortli«  Council «(  Limoges  in  103J  held  Hn  tcslo  iledicationis 
Hoctj  Saluatoris  ai«  kal.  Dec.'  —  Nov.iS  [.foL  9703;  (iit)  of  ■  aennoD  abo  preached 
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(iv)  DcrdicatTon  in  Decrmher  (uci  of  (lie  third  church,  after  Dec.  31, 
1095):  Paris,  lat.  5143,  5145  (both  martyrologics  of  the  twelfth 
century),  and  741  (saec  xiv).  The  two  tnartyrologies  also  have  the 
dedication  of  St  Peter's  church  in  May,  and  the  xcond  tran^tion  oE 
the  relics  of  Si.  Martial  propter  fiamtttas  [in  A.D.  994]  on  Nov.  12  ;  In 
the  lections  at  the  end  the  dedication  is  marked  between  Nov.  i  and 
Nov.  30 — pcihaps  copied  from  a  loctionary  written  between  1028  and 
1095 '. 

6.  Tht  Apasto/aU  of  St.  Manial.  \AsX\f,  no  trace  is  shown  in  onr 
MS  of  ihc  important  conciliar  definitions  of  the  years  102S  to  lo^i 
concerning  the  apostolatc  of  St  Martial.  In  a.d.  1028  the  bishop, 
canoas  and  monks  bound  themselves  by  solemn  agreement  under  pain 
of  anathema  that  from  hcnccfonh  and  for  ever  they  would  comme- 
morate St.  Martial  as  an  Apostle  tarn  in  psa/mis  el  rtspcnsoriis  ^uam 
in  i^mnit  el  antiphonis  tt  missis*.  In  1031  the  (rouncil  of  Bourges 
ordered  that  St.  Manial  should  he  placed  nan  inter  conftstons  sd 
inter  apeitoht.  And  later  in  the  some  year  a  Council  at  Limoges,  as 
3  necessary  consequence,  decreed  that  the  Mass  for  a  confessor  Statuil 
was  inapplicable  to  St.  Martial,  and  that  the  .Apostle's  Mass  J^mioMit 
should  he  substituted.  But  in  our  MS  the  Ma3S  Staluit  for  St.  Martial 
is  found  not  only  on  fol.  36  a,  but  in  the  later  hand  on  fol.  78  &.  I'hc 
only  trace  of  the  aposiolate  is  that  the  title  conftssor  has  been  at  some 
time  or  other  erased  both  in  the  kaiendar  and  on  foil.  33^,  96^. 

With  the  strong  presumption  thus  acquired  in  favour  of  the  tenth- 
ccntur)-  date  of  Paris,  lat.  1 340,  we  return  to  the  Prose  OAscruanda  satit 
(p.  428  below)  and  ask  if  there  is  not  some  issue  to  be  found  out  of 
the  difficully  raised  by  the  Ablj<^  Missct. 

In  the  first  place  the  tide  Pontifcx  Maximus  and  similar  phrases  were 
not  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  confined  to  the  Pope.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Aries  is  called  potttifex  summus^  c.  1000  a.  u.  Narbonnc  ii 
dclincd  as  the  scat  of  the  arckiponti/cx  of  the  whole  Gothic  province, 
lanfranc  is  named  prima!  et  ponti/ex  summm ;  and  in  earlier  time* 
St.  Willibald  Is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
SHmmi  pantifitatui  infuia  pracdttus.  In  the  life  of  Abbot  Herluin  of 
Bee,  the  higher  clergy  in  Normandy  arc  saterdotei  ae  summi pontifiets  *■ 

in  1031  'ad  huiui  ecclcsi&e  onnuun  iJedicationcm  siv  iai.  Nov.,' wborc  vr«  ought 
prenumably  to  resd  '  kal.  Dec' 

'  P«ri».  Ut-  ;J^5  refers  lo  a  (tpdieiitlon  on  Oct.  13,  hut  only  in  c«nnpxlon  wilti 
tho  RnC  IranslBlion  of  St.  MarCi«l,  'prima  CrinUBlio  MoitiAlii  qciandit  biuilie* 
S,  SaluBtori*  noiu  fabrtcUa  cat.' 

■  Sec  for  ibis  And  what  follows,  Aibellol,  L'afiottolat  di  S.  Martial  (Para  lad 
LIniores.  iS$f). 

*  Moat  of  Iboe  (juoUliom  mre  repeated  from  Dvcange,  &  v.  pontiiez.     Ducban« 
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In  Wittikind,  de  /teims  Saxonids  {Moitumenitt  GermaHtae  Nislarica: 
Seriplertt,  iii  437),  a  conlemporary  account  of  ihe  coronatior  of 
0(ho  I  in  936  A,  i>T  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  is  dcRcritjcci  not 
infrequently  as  summits  poniifex,  and  once  by  the  full  icrni  pontijtx 
maximas.  His  words  arc  dum  ea  geruntwr  a  Junius  .  .  .  pontiftx 
maximtis  aim  uniuerso  saeerdotali  orditu  &:c.,  without  a  single  adjective 
orexpbnatoTy  word  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  Pope;  a  littJc  further 
on  he  adds  eo  ^uippe  tempert  erat  summus  panti/ex  Piamifif  Uildebtrius. 

There  is  then  no  necessity  to  assume  that  the  pontifex  maximus  who 
'dedicated  this  basilica'  was  a  Pope;  and  a'i  nunicTous  MSS  contain 
the  I'rosc  which  must  be  dated  on  all  accounts  earlier '  than  the  only 
knovrn  papal  dedication  at  Limoges,  that  of  1095,  we  must  cast  about 
Tor  some  other  intcrprctatiDn  of  the  phrase.  It  is  not  Itkcly  to  refer 
to  an  ordinary  prelate,  whether  bishop  of  Limoges  or  archbishop  of 
Dourges,  and  the  appeal  in  the  tt)ird  verse  to  the  peculiar  sanctity 
of  the  consccrator  would  hardly  he  applied  even  to  a  I'opc  like 
Urban  II.  But  there  was  one  Saint  about  whom  it  was  cosy  to  use 
at  Limoges  language  which  elsewhere  might  naturally  denote  only  the 
Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  some  Primatial  see  such  as  MainE  or  Car- 
teibury — and  that  was  St.  Martial  himself.  The  saibe  of  Paris,  lat. 
1119  certainly  understood  St.  Martial  to  be  meant  when  he  substituted 
in  the  Ptose  the  words  Dei  Apos/olus  for  Poniifex  Maximus,  And 
the  translation  '  the  great  pontilT  Martial  dedicated  this  church  '  would 
really  be  more  in  accordance  wiih  usage  than  the  common  interpre- 
tation 'the  great  poniilT  dedicated  this  church  of  Martial V  It  is 
e»pecially  noteworthy,  loo,  that  five  MSS  definitely  connect  Ihe  Prose 
with  St.  Martial,  two  of  them  (lat.  887  and  1338)  apart  from  the 
dedication  altogether,  and  three  (lat.  1119,  1120  and  1136')  by 
appointing  it  for  use  in  deJitatierte  S.  Petri;  the  crypt  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  was  exactly  the  church  which  according  to  local  tradition 
St.  Matti.il  had  himself  founded. 

This  rendering  of  the  Prose,  when  once  pointed  out,  approves  itself 

e««n  holds  {OngiHra  liu  full*  ckrifitH,  p.  1B9,  n.  t)  that  the  wordi  pro  papa  tui»tr« 
in  die  tcnUi-ccnIuty  Biuc«  Sacramcatary  rtfcr  nol  10  tlic  Pope  but  to  ikc 
Archt>bhop  of  Milan.  I  bc1ic\-c  tbal  Grrcory  VII  wu  the  tlrsl  to  order  (hat  the 
titir  papa  nbould  be  rfKlrictnj  lo  I  ho  Di&hop  of  Rome, 

'  E.g.  Ihc  eight  Limoees  MSS,  Pjiris.  lat.  88^,  509,  1 1  IB,  1119,  tUB,  ttjt,  IIJTi 
1139  [—  '33^].  *ll  <anlai-iiing  the  Prose,  cither  place  St.  MurtiaJ  among  Ihc 
Confestors  or  uk  ihc  Intruit  Slatuit  for  his  Uoss,  and  are  ihcreforD  prcauBubly 
earlier  than  the  legiilMloD  of  lotQ-ioji. 

'  llic  correct  name  o(  the  church  was  always  Mcbm,  otbastHeg,  tbmtmSaluaJonM, 

not  b»tilia>  lUartiitli». 

*  Each  of  ihcac  three  US5  prwido  a  number  of  Dedication  Prwes,  all  of 
which  hear  the  title  m  dtdkatioH*  or  m  Adica/iant  talttiat  with  Ihe  ciceptian  of 
'  Obseruanda,'  which  in  each  MS  is  emilleJ  m  Adicati<in»  S.  Ptlri. 
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^H            u  M  simple,  AnA  fits  in  so  well  with  tb«  cxigencio  of  the  historical 
^^m            arguments  which  compel  us  to  ascribe  a  tenth  rather  than  a,  twelfth- 
^^1            century  date  to  our  Limoges  'IVopcr,  that  I  rcnturc  to  ihink  it  will 
^H           hardly  be  contested.    We  are  left  Tree  once  more  to  date  the  Limoges 
^H            book  between  993  and  934,  and  to  look  opon  it  as  perhaps  the  earliest 
^^^^      Troper  extant. 

^^^^h                  The  Prose  m  question  as  potrm>  in  MS  1240^ 

^^^^^^^H                                          1  Obseruanda                                          ^^^ 

^^^^^^^       >  a  Abunde  solemnitas 
^^^^^^^^              nobis  omnibus 
^^^^^^H           aderit  hodiema, 

3*  qua  pontifex  maximus         ^^B 
banc  Martialis                       ^^A 
dicautt  basilicam.                ^^H 

^^^^^^^       3  a  Quam  decenter  maiori 

3^  quanto  fuii  sanctior           ^^| 

^^^^^^K             celcbrari  gloriam, 

qui  ipsam                              ^^H 
sacrauit  ccclesiam,              ^^^| 

^^^^^^^^       4  a  in  qua  iaccnt  tumulata 
^^^^^^^            membrorum 
^^^^^^^B                      climata. 

4^  cuius  sacro  intcnicntu         ^^fl 
poscimus                             ^^J 
scandcre  nrtsa.                   ^^H 

^^^^^^^      511  Nunc  quoque  libenter 
^^^^^^^  '        Suscipe,  lauE 
^^^^^^M           angclonim,  laudum 
^^^^^^^^            caimina  Icta 

5^  cum  turba  pieclara           ^^| 
Piece  uolo                         ^^^| 
supplici  nostra  que            ^^^| 
miltit  catcrua                   ^^H 

^^^^H                              nostra, 

plunma.                             ^^^1 

^^^^P              6  a  In  qua  leboat 
^^^^^                       qunque  heati  cnrmina 
^B                               Maitiolis  familia. 

6^  fide  ac  pace                       ^^H 
rutilana,  uestibus  siraul       ^^H 
nunc  pulchcrrirais  induta,  ^^M 

7  a  Orans,  ut  omnipotens 
huius  sancti  mentis 
miracula 

7#  in  hac  sancta  soUta          ^^^| 
ostcndat  propria                 ^^H 
basilica,                             ^^^1 

&a  Sicut  prisca  sanauit 

8^  ontntium  nunc  tanet         ^^H 

corpus  tenipora. 

corda,  corpora.                  ^^H 

9  a  cum  musa  talia                    9^  tribucns  orania                  ^^H 
Te  conlaudans  adomng               Et  dona  per  secula           ^^^| 
sancie  rex,  in  hac  auk'            sancta  tabernacub'           ^^| 

prcseng  turba. 

preparala.                           ^^^| 

lod  in  qua  poE&iiuus 
habitare 

cum  Sanctis  in  celesti 
quie  beata. 

io£  et  coUocari                        ^^^| 
pust  laborcm                            V 
cum  Christus  iudicabit             ■ 
orbem,  in  dextra,                      1 

'  Al-tem&tivt  reailins  in 
'  Alternative  reading  m 

margin,  'seniulonim  agmtnft.*                     ^^^H 
Euu-jpn, 'prciDUliclicia,'                                    ^^^H 

NOTES 
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iia  ac  audire 
cum  electis 
ab  ipso:  capiie 
r^iia  nobis 
pTOmissa. 


11^  Prcsta,  Christc, 
icx  bcnignc, 
oblencu  sanctorum 
nobis  ciincta 
prospera, 


13  ct  da  cantare 

celsa  uoce 

Alleluia. 


I. 


H.  M-  Bannister. 


THE  NAME  HABBAN  IN  THE  ACTS  OF  THOMAS. 


Iv  attempting  to  show  that  the  *  Acta  of  Thomas '  was  a  work  com- 
in  Syriac,  readere  of  this  Journai,  may  remember  that  I  brought 
forward  (he  argument  Chat  the  proper  names  suggest  that  the  author  of 
tbe  Acts  hvcd  in  the  districts  of  NtesopotamJa  and  the  Euphrates 
villey.  I  was  not.  however,  able  to  say  more  of  the  merchant's  name 
Htbbin  (fSu,  'Ad^iiwir  or  'Afjiiavijt)  than  that  it  sounded  more  Semitic 
tluo  Greelc  (/.  T.  S.  i  28S).  The  derivaiion  of  this  name  sliil  remains 
entirely  obscure,  but  it  occurs  again  in  the  very  regions  where  the  Acts 
took  their  Literary  shape.  In  a  Uitin  papyrus  dated  a.i>.  166  and 
published  among  the  Palaeographical  Society's  Facsimiles  (Series  II, 
plate  190),  we  learn  that  C.  Fabullius  Macer,  a  lieucenanl  in  the  Im- 
perial Fleet  of  triremes  on  the  Tigris,  bought  a  seven-year  old  slave, 
who  came  from  the  country  beyond  the  river  and  answered  to  the  names 
of  Abban  or  Eutyches  (fiuentm  na/iane  tranifiuminianum  nomine 
^Man  fuem  £utychcn  tihe  quo  alio  nomine  uacatur  [sic]). 

The  name  of  the  slave  is  obviously  identical  with  that  of  the  mer- 
chant. It  is  curious  that  tn  each  ca»e  the  name  H^bbAn  should  have 
survived  m  connexion  with  slavcbuyiag,  for  in  the  Atli  it  is  Habb&n 
who  buys  Judas  Thomas  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  from  our  Lord. 
Ablun  cost  FabuUius  Macer  200  denarii. 

a. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  PHMATA  FOUND  IN  SYRIAC  MSS. 

F    I  HAVE  no  intention  of  discussing  in  a  Note  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 

stichometrical  reckoning  of  the  lengths  of  the  Gospck  known  as  the 

fniiom.     But  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  piece  of  oHdcncc, 

the  bearing  of  which  might  easily  be  mistaken. 

The  i>y,tuna  numbers  in  various  states  of  incompleteness  and  corrup- 

an  arc  found  in  six  Syriac  MSS,  viz. : — 
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I.  Cod.  Sinai,  lo  {sate,  ix),  edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Uarrb. 
a.  B.M.  Add.  12178  (saec  x).     [Total  only."] 

3.  HM.  Add.  7158  (wff.xi).     [Total  only.] 

4.  The  Crawford  N.T.  {sm(.  xii),  edited  by  Dr.  Gvynn. 

5.  The  Buchanan  Bible  {tae^.  xii),  at  Cambridge: 

6.  The  Dawkins  MS  No.  3.  at  Oxford. 
Thus  the  evidence,  except  the  Dawkins  MS,  is  not  earlier  than  the 

ninth  century,  and  in  two  cases  (Nos.  4  and  5)  these  ptfuora  numben 
sre  found  in  MSS  containing  all  .leven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Sinii 
Stichometr)'  ii  not  a  Biblical  MS,  but  immediately  follows  a  hst  of  the 
seventy  Disciples  ascribed  to  S.  Irenaeus,  concerning  which  it  may  be 
remarked  thai  the  ancient  Syriac  tradition  reckoned  serenty-two  not 
seventy,  so  that  this  list  also  can  hArdly  be  connecled  with  the  pre- 
Peshilla  Syriac  text. 

Ii  is,  however,  to  the  o'idcnce  of  the  Dawlcins  MS  in  the  Bodleiao 
that  I  wish  to  draw  attention.  *  DawMins  3  '  is  a  MS  of  the  four 
Gospels,  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  also  at  the  end  of 
S.  Matthew  and  at  the  beginning  of  S.  John,  so  that  the  only  place 
where  a  stichomctiy  might  be  ptcscn-cd  is  lictwccn  the  end  of  S.  Mark 
and  the  beginning  of  S.  Luke.  Here  we  find  a  note  assigning  1 773 
fiethgAmin  (i  e.  ^■jpn'ii)  to  S.  Mark,  as  follows  : 


-a^i — &- 


.  s  .     .oaoo 


r^Oebl]  .T<-aqOqai-sa 


"^JS 


K'rdi-^^.l    XiySJ 


(i^w^^Mk  xn  ao) 
Mark  Uke 

■90  401 

Here  endeth  writing 

the  Holy  Gospel 

of  Mark  lite  Evangelist, 

that  he  spake  in  the  Roman  tongue 

in  Rome  .  [which  is 

a  thousand  and  seven  hundred 

and  seventy  and  five  verses.] 

The  Holy  Gospel, 

ihe  preaching  of  Luke. 

{^Forasmuch  as  many,  <&■,) 
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The  whole  colophon  (i.  e.  all  printed,  except  the  first  and  last  lines) 
is  in  red.  The  numbers  in  line  3  arc  the  numbers  of  the  Syriac 
sections  for  Mc.  and  Luc.  (ct.  Sht4ia  Bibiite,  ii  249).  'i'hc  brackets  are 
my  own  insertion. 

Two  points  call  for  remark :  (i)  the  age  of  Dawktns  3 ;  (ii)  the  a^e  of 
the  note  giving  the  ^nfttxn. 

In  (he  Bodleian  Catalogue  the  MS  is  Msigned  to  the  ninth  century, 
but  such  a  laie  date  is  absurd.  Mr.  Gwilliam  {Stud.  liibL  ii  25 1)  heard 
that  Dr.  Wright  '  was  inclined  to  give  it  a  very  early  dale,'  and  mentions 
that  Richard  Jones  o(  Wadham,  who  collated  it  in  1S05,  thought  that  it 
vas  very  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  Vatican  Gospels  of  a.  n.  548. 
I  confess  that  1  am  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones.  The  writing  has  all 
the  freedom  of  the  earlier  types  of  Eslrangeb,  with  two  words  to  the 
line  as  often  a;s  three.  It  also  has  the  Syriac  Sections  arranged  just  as 
in  the  Vatican  Gospels  of  a.  d.  548,  of  which  a  photograph  is  given 
as  the  frontispiece  to  Siudia  JUiJiea,  vol.  ii.  All  this  points  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  as  the  latest  date  to  which  DawUns  3  can  be 
ascribed. 

But  the  note  about  the  ^^^m  is  an  insertion  by  a  much  later  hand, 
the  same  hand  in  my  opinion  that  has  added  a  few  Greek  vowels  in  red 
to  the  text  of  Luc.  1.  Tlie  red  ink  used  b)'  the  original  scribe  is 
a  very  bright  vermilion,  while  that  used  by  the  interpolator  is  pinker. 
This  question  of  colour  can,  of  course,  be  judged  only  when  the  MS  is 
present,  but  even  in  a  printed  reproduction  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
words  are  too  many  to  fit  the  space  properly.  The  original  scribe  left 
about  one  line  blank  between  '/«  Jiome' aaA  '  The  Holy  GosJ>e/,'  a.nd 

the  A  of ^  •  \-\\nm'  is  so  long  that  it  comes  up  above,  leaving 

hardly   one    line   space    clear.      But    the   interpolator,  by    beginning 
f.ajk~ax.O  outside  the  line,  has  managed  to  avoid  the  obstacle. 

The  handwriting  of  the  interpolation  is  a  foir  imitation  of  the  ajicieni 
script,  but  the  roundness  of  the  upper  right-hand  comers  of  J9  and  .S9 
shows  that  it  was  not  the  natural  hand  of  the  man  who  was  writing  it. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  dale  short  insertions  such  as  tliis ;  but  if  I  am 
right  in  believing  that  the  hand  that  inserted  the  ^ijpmi  was  the  hand 
that  put  in  the  Greek  vowels,  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century,  and  may  be  later  still. 

llius  the  evidence  o(  Dawkins  3  falls  into  line  with  the  other  Syriac 
stichomctriad  information  :  it  is  later  than  the  nintb  century,  and  is  not 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  Greek  influence.  How  Dawktns  3  came  to 
give  1775  instead  of  1675  as  the  number  for  S.  Mark,  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  may  conceivably  be  due  to  the  use  of  Syriac  arithmetical  figures,  in 
which  the  difTcrencc  would  be  that  of  a  single  twist.  In  all  the  extant 
Syriac  evidence  for  these  ^^^ra  the  numbers  are  expressed  in  words. 
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It  may  be  conrenient  to  gire  here  the  Dumben  u  givea  in  th« 
various  Sjrriac  MSS. 


MS  to 

B.M.  Aid. 

7158 

«5j 

3 

Uxtt.     .     .     HI) 

Mc.  .    .    .     1675 
Luc.    .    .     3083 
Jo.    .    .    .    1737 

rrotef 

IfiJO 

3083 
»5J» 

MM. 
OMt. 

1938 

TolmU  (m€)      9*18 

995* 

98fij 

9[S]63 

993" 

JU«f 

In  the  Crawford  MS  ih«  order  of  the  figures  is  :  Tolal,  Matt.,  Luc, 
Jo.,  Mc  The  numbers  in  the  Bticbanan  Bible  agree  exactly  with  the 
^qpara  as  given  in  Greek.  MSS. 

F.  C    BURKITT. 


PIATO  AND  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


1.  St.  Luke  xix  ir. 


I 


On  alp*if  *  oIk  tSifiat  Wetstcin  has  the  note,  'Aclianus  V.  it.  \y  \ 

oMii  b¥  nh  tanfftTo  araiptirm,  JOS.  C.  AjiiOtl.  \\  30  adv  ii^Atfni  nf  fi 
dXXiSrfTtof,  tlo)  h   fOf  KitTf^xv  ivii-ifftti.     Aelian.    V.  H.   iii  46   Znrytipnw 

Pliilo  brings  together  as  Jewish  preceptx,  'A  t«  trafltw  /sr^ni^i  fi^  miiv 
a{tTir,'A  /til  «tiri^ni>  /nj^"  di^jMirrAii.  Scc  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathm 
Addit.  Note  ti  (p.  143,  ed.  1^97). 

To  these  )^<3r»lle1s  add  from  Plato  Ltgfi.  xi  (913c)  KoXXumw  vifuf 

•ort'^oc  jiij  dviX(7. 

».  St.  Jamss  t  5. 

If  any  lack  wisdom,  niVt/rie  vaph   rai  iitotTrts  &tou  tiacnv  Airkmt.      This 

and  other  words  of  the  New  Testament  arc  illustrated  by  Plato  Iiegg.  iii 

(687  E)  MoiAiwi  i  Xiyiit,  X^'yiiv  y(^(^  fiOi  Swult,  it  ou  rovt«  <*'<tT<iir  ovW 
firfijrtVoi',  (irttrAii  iriimi  TJf  iuvrnv  ffavhtiatt,  rifr  ^DuXi)ffiii  31  fu^ftfV  /liXXoi'  rj 
iaujni  ^jiot^fTti,  rvvra  ^(  sal  nSKu/  >al  l»a  ^fMf  uwrrw  col  ffix*'^  ^*t'  "^l 
arir«v8tti',  ^ait  r9Vt-  <£«(. 

C.  Tavloil 
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THE  DE  OPERE  ET  ELEEMOSYNIS  OF 
ST.  CYPRIAN. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  o-ery  one  of  St.  Cyprian's  writings 
had  an  immediate  and  practical  object.  What  this  was  is  in  most  cases 
obvious;  but  the  iKcasion  of  some  few  has  not  yet  been  deftned,  and 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  the  date  and  purpose  of  one  of 
these. 

The  De  Open  et  Eteeminynis,  it  has  generally  been  assumed,  was 
caHed  for  by  some  special  dbtiess.  Retlbcrg  has  assigned  it  to  the 
time  of  the  Plague  ;  Kcchtnip,  and  apparently  .\rchbi3h0p  Benson,  who 
here,  as  often,  follows  Morcelli,  to  the  Plague  in  conjunction  with  the 
Berber  raid  of  253.  But  there  is  no  allusion  lo  cither  of  these 
events  in  the  address  itself;  and  Fell  had  given  it  a  date  earh'cr  than 
the  raid,  on  the  ground  that  so  recent  and  liheml  an  exhibition  of 
generosity  could  not  have  been  passed  over  without  mention  in  an 
address  of  subsequent  date  on  the  subject  of  charity.  But  these  arc 
simply  guesses,  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  choice  of  his  theme 
was  dictated  to  St.  Cyprian  by  an  immediate  need.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  bint  of  any  such  need  in  the  homily  itself,  nor  is  it  an  appeal  for 
money.  It  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  almsgiving,  as  it 
W.-U  held  till  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  a  passionately  rhetorical 
declaration  of  the  duty,  not  of  Christians  at  large,  but  of  the  rich.  And 
in  ch.  12  there  is  an  allusion,  which  accounts  for  the  strong  feeling  of 
the  writer,  to  persons  whom  he  compares  to  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
shown  contempt  for  his  teaching. 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  wc  can  seek  our  clue.  Archbishop 
Benson  \St.  Cyprian,  p.  245  n.)  explains  it  as  referring  to  'unanswered 
appeals  made  by  himself;  the  other  writers  seem  to  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  words.  The  Archbishop's  explanation  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. If  it  were  such  an  aHusion  as  he  supposes,  we  should  expect 
some  reference  to  the  good  rjiuse  which  the  offenders  had  failed  to 
support,  and  to  the  suffering  inflicted  by  their  stinginess.  There  ia 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  would  so  common  a  clerical  grievance  as  an 
inadequate  collection  account  for  the  passion  with  which  Cyprian  speaks, 
(ind  for  the  personal  animus  {not  unnatural  or  unjustified  on  the  hypo- 
thesis 1  propose)  which  is  apparent  in  his  words.  Nor  could  such 
selfishness  be  appropriately  called  Pharisaical ;  it  would  rather,  if  any- 
thing, be  Sadducean. 
j  Since  we  cannot  find  an  explanation  in  the  refusal  of  the  Cartha- 

!  gjinians  to  spend  their  money,  we  must  seek  it  in  some  criticism  upon 
i  the  way  in  which  money  had  been  spent,  and  spent  by  Cyprian  himself. 
I  For  he  expressly  speaks  of  this  as  a  personal  matter,  and  his  argument 
L  VOL,  II.  F  f 
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is  a  pcricct  dcrencc  af:ain5t  opponents  who  might  bave  suggested  an 
unworthy  motive  for  one  of  his  acts  of  liberality.  He  could  point  to 
a  consistency  of  teaching  and  practice  which  raised  hts  conduct  above 
suspicion.  He  bad  always  displayed  that  indifTerence  to  wealth  which 
he  preaches  as  the  duty  of  the  rich. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  his  wealth  must  have  been  one  of 
bis  most  conspicuous  characteristics.  One  token  of  it  has  rMt  received 
Ihe  attention  it  deserves  :  his  undertaking,  in  Ep.  vii,  to  support  out  of 
bis  own  purse  all  the  refugees,  a  very  numerous  body,  who  had  6ed  to 
Carthage  from  persecution  elsewhere,  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
local  funds  for  the  service  of  his  own  people.  This,  of  course,  is  onlf 
one  among  the  proofs  of  his  wealth,  none  of  which  is  more  striking 
than  his  gift  or  twenty-five  aurei  to  his  executioner,  an  act  which  comes 
very  near  to  the  Aristotelian  /■rya>Air^'<t<w.  And  this  wealth  was 
evidently  accompanied  by  a  conscious  dignity  —  for  instance,  he 
addresses  no  one  as  domintu,  though  other  bishops  gave  the  title  to  him 
— which  must  have  impressed  his  flock.  The  Christians  in  general 
were  no  doubt  proud  to  be  governed  by  so  distinguished  a  chief;  but 
the  clergy  who  had  opposed  his  election,  men  to  whose  character 
Cyprian  bimseU  beais  witness,  may  well  bave  been  tempted  to  assign 
too  great  a  share  in  his  influence  and  success  to  these  external  advan- 
tages, which  must  have  made  him  a  very  formidable  antagonist  for  all 
whom  their  misfortune  or  their  fault  brought  into  conflict  with  him. 

This  conllici,  as  we  know,  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  Decian  per- 
secution. St.  Cyprian's  retreat  from  Carthage  infiictcd  a  blow  upon  bis 
reputation  which  made  bis  ti^t  with  the  clci^  one  upon  almost  equal 
terms.  His  eoemicti  naturally  imputed  it  to  cowardice  ;  and  they  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  small-minded  and  sanctimonious  letter 
(Ep.  viii)  sent  from  the  Roman  clcrg>',  advising  them  to  act  as  tbou^ 
the  sec  w*;rc  vatanl.  To  the  encouragement  which  that  letter  gave  we 
may  attribute  all  the  mischief  which  followed.  It  was  Pharisaical  in 
lone,  and  it  incited  the  clergy  of  Caithage  to  take  up  an  attitude  which 
might,  though  with  less  justice  in  their  case,  be  called  Pharisaical.  For 
though  Cyprian  was  justified,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  con.>ict€nce,  he  had 
done  a  thing  which  was  certain  to  be  misconstrued,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  entirely  to  condemn  a  body  of  men  whose  judgement,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  natural  prejudice,  was 
corroborated  by  the  opinion,  which  they  might  reasonably  regard  as  dis- 
passionate, that  had  been  volunteered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome.  As  time 
went  on,  Cyprian  gained  one  advantage  :  the  Romans,  making  Novatian 
their  mouthpiece  instead  of  the  illiterate  wriicr  of  Bp.  viii,  receded  from 
their  |X}sition  and  recognised  him  as  bishop.  The  Carthaginian  clergy 
must  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  this;  but  their  position  wasstiJl 
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a  stroi^  one,  Tor  th<y  wcr«  on  the  spot,  and  contiolled  the  oi^;anisation 
of  the  Church,  and  could  still  repeat  the  charge  of  cowardice.  The 
bishop's  weakest  poim  was  ttie  small  number  of  presbyters  on  his  side. 
He  had  Rogatianus,  a  feeble  character,  if  (as  is  almost  certainly  the 
case)  he  is  the  man  on  whose  behalf  Cyprian  had  afterwards  to  inter- 
vene in  Ep.  iii;  and  beside  him  only  Vinius,  of  whom  we  know  only 
Ihe  name,  given  in  Ep.  xliii '.  To  make  up  the  number  necessary  for 
corporate  action — tres  fatiunt  (oUe^um — C>'prian  added  Numidicus  to 
the  two  (Ep.  xl) ;  a  quite  unconstitutional  act,  for  the  principle  asserted 
in  so  many  canons,  that  an  alien  cleric  may  not  be  admitted  to  the 
ministry  of  another  Church  without  the  consent  of  his  former  bishop, 
must  already  have  been  recognised ;  and  furthermore,  the  consent  of 
the  Church  of  Carthage  had  not  been  obtained.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  obtained.  A  proposition  of  Cyprian's,  even  when  backed  by  the 
merit  of  a  candidate  who  was  a  confessor,  and  by  Cyprian's  assertion, 
that  he  was  inspired  to  nomiiiate  Numidicus,  would  have  had  at  least 
five  votes  against  it,  and  only  two  for  it,  among  the  presbyters.  This 
formation  of  a  college  of  three  whom  he  could  trust,  rendered  the 
bishop  in  the  last  emergency  independent  of  the  clerical  majority 
against  him.  He  could  point  to  his  own  body  of  presbyters  and  ignore 
the  others.  But  such  a  provision  for  open  warfare  must  have  made 
peace  impossible  j  and  wc  must  in  justice  remember  that  if  the  clergy 
afterwards  did  an  impardorable  thing  in  raising  up  a  rival  bishop,  Cyprian 
had  previously  broken  through  a  strongly  binding  custom  in  enrolling 
Kumidicus  among  llic  presbyters  of  Carthage. 

But  for  the  present  these  presbyters  were  in  possession,  and  it  ts 
ident  that  the  three,  among  whom  Numidicus  was  probably  the  only 
man  of  much  force,  and  he  a  stranger  with  a  dubious  title,  failed  to 
make  headway  against  them.  As  things  did  not  become  better,  they 
must  have  grown  worse ;  and  as  the  strife  became  keener  the  more  use 
would  be  made  of  that  effective  taunt  of  cowardice  with  which  the 
Romans  had  supplied  the  clergy  of  Carthage.  How  serious  the  position 
fras  we  may  sec  by  Cyprian's  determination  to  break  with  the  clergy. 
He  can  have  had  no  hopes  of  reconciliation  when  he  took  the  extreme 
step  which  now  followed,  and  when  he  ventured  for  a  second  time  to 
incur  the  risk  of  a  reproach  not  less  serious  than  that  of  cowardice. 

For  his  next  step  was  nothing  less  than  a  «rup  d'etat,  to  which  only 
extreme  necessity  can  have  driven  him.     He  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  two  bishops,  Caldonius  and  Herculaneus.  together  with  the 
csbytcTS  Rogarianusand  Numidicus,  to  act  in  bis  stead.    They  received 


*r 


Virtiu»c»nnol  fuvebceiia  men  of  much  mark,  for  MherwiM  he  would  certainly 
have  ticcn  mndc  a  member  of  the  commbsioa  wliicb  was  tlic  cuiie  of  ihc  final 
breach  between  biabop  and  clergy. 

F  f  a 
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not  onlf  powers  but  funds;  and  funds  for  a  purpose  which  tbeoppocntion 
would  naturally  regard  as  bribery.  We  learn  (Ep.  xli)  that  the  four  were 
commissioned  not  merely  to  relieve  immediate  distress,  but  to  advance 
capital  lo  the  needy  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  and  at  the  same 
tinM  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  personii  upun  vrhoM  loyalty  Cyprian  could 
depend.  The  list  of  those  who  received  the  money  would  coincide,  foi 
the  most  part,  with  the  list  of  the  loyal ;  and,  tmless  the  commissiones 
were  careful,  the  latter  list  would  be  swelled  by  unwortliy  supporters, 
whose  inducctncnt  to  support  the  bishop's  cause  was  the  money  he  wu 
able  to  bestow.  Whether  or  no  this  were  the  case,  it  was  tneviuble 
that  the  oppoiuiion  should  regard  this  action  as  an  attempt  to  win 
adherents  by  corruption.  Their  conduct  shows  that  they  did  so  regard 
it  FelicisBimus,  the  most  active  of  the  party,  interfered  and  stopped 
the  proceedings  of  Caldonius  and  his  colleagues.  They  were  unable  to 
ipead  the  taoney  entnuted  to  them,  uid  appareatfy  had  to  leave 
Carthage,  since  they  were  not  in  the  city  when  Cyprian  sent  Ep.  xli  to 
them.  He  rejoices  in  that  letter  that  many  of  the  brethren  had  taken 
their  part,  '  ut  cum  ecclesia  matre  reuanereut  et  stipendia  eius  episcopo 
dispcnsante  perciperent ' ;  though  the  latter  willingness,  according  to 
his  own  account  in  the  earlier  part  of  ilie  letter,  had  been  fni&trsted. 
But  it  it  clear  that  this  attempt  had  been  a  failure,  and  had  injured  the 
bishop's  cau^e  instead  of  helping  it ;  and  tliat  he  had  given  his  enemies 
power  to  say  that,  in  the  crisis  of  an  ecclesiastical  struggle,  he  bad  6ung 
his  purse  into  the  scale.  ForC)'prian  had  not  taken  any  of  the  Chuicb's 
money  with  him  into  his  retreat,  and  he  had  certainly  not  drawn  any 
revenue  from  an  organisation  which  had  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  by 
persecution,  and  then  had  passed  into  the  control  of  his  adversaries. 
The  *  Church's  wage  '  which  he  offered  can  have  come  only  out  of  his 
own  pocket 

VV'c  need  not  follow  the  further  course  of  the  dispute.  We  hare 
found  an  occasion,  the  only  occasion  indeed  in  his  oueer,  in  which 
St.  Cyprian's  employment  of  his  wealth  coutd  be  turned  to  his  reproach. 
Now,  as  in  bis  retirement  in  the  face  of  persecution,  he  had  certainly 
counted  the  cost ;  he  must  have  foreseen  the  construction  that  would  be 
put  upon  his  conduct.  He  must  have  reckoned,  also,  upon  a  practical 
effect  from  his  offer  of  money.  He  was  bbhop,  and  it  was  his  right  and 
duty  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  regain  possession  of  his  office ;  and  he 
cannot  have  ri.'^gnrded  It  as  wrong  to  make  use  of  the  weapon  which  bii 
wealth  put  into  tiia  hands.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  in  any  of 
his  public  actions  Cypiian  did  violence  to  his  conscience.  But  in  this 
struggle,  which  was  constantly  growing  more  keen,  he  had  certainly 
acted  in  a  way  which  was  that  of  the  practical  politician  rather  than 
that  of  the  unworldly  saint, 
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If  the  attempt  had  been  successrul  it  would  have  needed  to  be 
justified ;  the  need  was  the  greater  because  it  had  been  a  failure. 
A  second  reproach  had  been  f^xed  upon  him  before  the  l^rst  was  foT- 
gotten  ;  and  if  he  had  gained  allies  in  the  multitude  whom  Fclieissimus 
disappointed  of  the  money  they  were  eager  to  receive,  these  allies 
for  the  present  were  powerless,  and  his  opponents  were  able  to  lake  an 
even  higher  loae  of  moial  superiority  than  before.  In  face  of  the  first 
charge,  that  of  cowardice,  he  had  never  Otnchcd.  There  is  not  a  word 
of  cxplariaiion,  still  less  of  excuse ;  Cyprian  lakes  for  granted  that  he 
had  been  right  in  acting  as  he  did.  Wc  should  expect  an  equal  firm- 
ness in  regard  to  the  second.  We  should  look  for  some  reference  to  it, 
though  not  in  the  form  of  an  apology  ;  and  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  find  it  in  the  extant  writings,  In  the  De  Ofitre  ti  EUemosyms  we 
have,  1  think,  the  document  in  question.  St.  Cyprian's  enemies  acted 
upon  the  assumption  that  his  money  had  been  offered  from  a  special 
and  an  unworthy  motive.  A  direct  reply  would  have  been  undignified 
and  impolitic,  and  these  were  the  last  errors  into  which  he  would  fall 
But  if  he  could  show  that  general  considerations  of  Christian  duty  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  such  generosity  as  he  had  displayed— a 
gcacrostty  which  there  was  no  need  to  mention,  for  it  must  have  been 
in  every  roind — there  was  no  need  to  seek  for  any  further  motive. 
He  had  always  been  consistent,  in  teaching  ns  in  practice,  in  this 
respect  ;  to  suspect  his  disinterestedness  was  to  show  contempt  for  the 
doctrine  he  had  uught  It  may  be  that  in  denouncing  both  caution 
in  expenditure  and  hixuriousncss  of  living  he  W3s  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp;  or  perhaps  that  the  picture  he  drew  was 
designed  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  particular  point  which  his 
opponents  urged.  But  more  probably  wc  should  regard  it  as  the  appro- 
priate setting  for  his  thesis  of  the  duty  of  the  rich,  vvhen  he  lays  down 
the  law  for  them  he  is,  in  fact,  putting  to  the  Christians  of  Carthage 
the  question  whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  acted  up  to  his  own  standard. 
If  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  his  case  was  won ;  nor  was  it  lo  be 
expected  that  an  audience  which  had  many  and  just  reasons  for  honour- 
ing him,  and  could  not  fail  lo  be  interested  in  his  brilliant  mixture  of 
theological  argument,  impassioned  pleading  and  invective  against  con- 
temporary extravagance,  should  keep  its  mind  fixed  upon  the  issue 
in  dispute.  In  talent  and  in  w«ahh,  as  in  more  important  matters, 
Cyprian  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  adversaries ;  but  in  this  instance, 
if  not  in  others,  ihey  had  something  to  say  for  themselves  could  they 
have  found  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  history. 

Odc  of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  forces  which 
kept  him  nt  n  distance  from  Carthage  for  more  than  a  year,  which 
bampeied  liim  thioughout  his  episcopate,  and,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
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Passu  Montani,  $  14,  were  not  quieted  even  after  bis  desth.  The 
trttempl  of  Otto  KitschI  to  explain  bis  career  as  one  of  daims  expanding 
as  opposition  increased  docs  not  appear  reasonable  In  the  Eace  of  a 
vigilant  body  of  advcisaiics,  well  aojuaintcd  witb  the  constitution  of 
ifaeir  Church,  the  attempt  to  assert  new  princi|>lcs  would  have  fared  as 
ill  ss  did  the  Italian  theory,  that  the  Sanlican  canons  were  Nicene,  at 
the  hands  of  the  African  bishops  at  a  later  day.  Wc  must  rathor  think 
of  the  Church  of  Carthage  as  consistently  turbulent ;  as  early  at 
Perpctua's  time  {Pass.  Ptrp.,  %  >3)  "c  And  the  bishop  Optatus  at 
daggers  drawn  with  Aapa»ius,  the  presiryttr  dodor.  and  the  evil  traditioa 
had  surviTed  till  the  time  of  Cyprian.  Human  passions,  rather  than 
theological  princijilcs  were  at  the  root  of  the  trouble ;  and  the  tragedy  is 
that  men  of  high  character,  as  Cyprian  himself  te&tilics,  drifted  through 
the  force  of  circumstances  as  much  as  by  their  ovn  &ult  into  a  position 
from  which  they  could  only  issue  as  rebels  against  the  Church.  The 
permanent  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  bishop's  victory  is  that  of  the 
Strength  of  the  office  he  held  ;  e\'ents  could  not  have  shaped  themselves 
more  to  his  disadvantage  than  by  the  course  which  they  took ;  and  his 
own  conduct  increased  his  danger  by  enabliitg  his  opponents  to  make 
chiirges  to  which  it  was  singularly  difficult  to  find  a  satisfacCoiy  annrer. 
But  the  office  saved  the  man  ;  he  owed  more  to  it  than  it  to  hira,  gnat 
as  his  constitutional  importance  is.  To  understand  his  life  we  tmnt 
appreciate  his  difficulties  and  recognise  what  were  the  means  by  whidi 
he  tried  to  uver^unic  tliein.  And  I  think  that  in  the  Dt  Open  it 
Eieemosynis  we  have  the  reply  which  he  made  to  a  peculiarly  dama^ng 
accusation.  Some  answer,  whether  this  be  it  or  no,  he  must  have 
made ;  and  if  we  assume  that  this  is  the  reply  wc  rcscut;  one  of  Sl 
Cyprian's  most  fer»'id  addresses  from  its  ambiguous  position.  Wc  have 
found  an  occasion  important  enough  to  call  it  forth,  and  a  document 
eminently  suited  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Turner  reminds  me  of  llie  evidence  of  the  Chcltenhani  list 
and  of  the  MS  V,  as  recovered  by  Mctcati,  in  favour  of  an  early  place 
for  this  treatise  among  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian.  \'  puts  it  third,  the 
Cheltenham  List  and  R  put  it  founb,  as  against  Pontius  and  the 
majority  of  the  MSS,  which  place  it  near  the  end.  The  witness  of 
the  former  group  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  latter.  1  may 
mention  on  the  same  side  that  the  affinities  in  language  of  Z>*  Op.  et  EL 
arc  with  Cyprian's  earlier  writings,  and  especially  with  Epp.  x,  xi,  written 
in  the  summer  of  350. 

E.  w.  Watsom. 
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THE  WESTERN  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS. 

ahendlandiicke  Ttxt  dtr  Aposief^u?uchlt  unddit  Wir-QvtUt:  et'nt 
S/hdie  vffn  August  Pott.     (Leipzig,  1 900.) 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  studies 
relating  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  that  has  appeared 
for  some  time,  and  though  it  contains  only  88  pages  it  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  vast  amount  of  painstaking  work.  The  novel  theories 
put  forward  willl  hardly  find  uni\'ersal  approval,  but  we  are  none  the 
less  deepEy  indebted  to  Dr.  Pott  for  calling  attention  to  certain  (acts  that 
have  hitherto  been  much  neglected,  and  for  the  general  suggestiveness 
of  what  he  has  written. 

V  The  book,  owes  its  origin  to  a  journey  to  England,  which  the  author 
made  al  the  insitance  of  Prof,  von  Sodcn,  to  collate  for  him  MSS  of  the 
New  Testament  belonging  to  English  libraries.  Among  these  was  a  MS 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  Bodleian,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  Gregory  denotes  by  tlic  number  58  for  the  Acis,  but 
which  Pott  calls  O.  He  gives  a  complete  collation  of  tt  for  the  Acts 
at  the  end  of  his  book.  The  first  i»  and  the  last  (>  chapters  present 
a  very  ordinary  text,  but  cc.  xiii-xxii  are  marked  by  noteworthy  Western 
readings.  A  comparison  with  the  various  authorities  used  by  Blass  for 
his  reconstruction  of  the  VVe&tem  text  showed  that  only  three  need 
be  considered  in  discussing  the  position  of  58,  viz,  D,  the  Milan 
minuscule  137  (M  of  Blass,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Pott),  and  the  Harklcan 
Syriac  version,  and  that  it  is  much  more  closely  related  to  the  two 
latter  than  to  the  former.  Accordingly  Pott  has  set  himself  to  csunine 
the  history  and  character  of  the  type  of  text  represented  by  5S,  137,  and 
iyj\i)Li  \  xhe  first  two  chapters  deal  with  matters  of  textual  criticism, 
and  the  last,  which  comprises  almost  half  the  book,  is  devoted  to 
problems  of  higher,  or  literary,  criticism.  The  elaborate  examination 
of  details  (not  a  few  of  which  admit  of  a  different  interpretation), 

'  In  vl«w  of  th«  diversity  of  noutiaa  found  in  recant  wril«rt  I  hive  ventured, 
for  Ibc  lAkc  ufpcAlcr  dcuiicu,  to  alter  the  symbvlsby  wbichTbcheniJorf  denot«S 
tliG  llaiklcan  And  rcatiltlu,  vu.  iyjf  uid  ayr^'', 
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together  with  a  brevity  that  sotnetimes  verge*  upon  obKurily,  tends  to 
dilguise  the  really  imporum  results  arrived  at,  and  in  indicating  these 
I  Bhall  rwt  atwaj'a  follow  llic  order  that  Pott  himself  has  adopted. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  text  of  $8  shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
readings  that  find  liitle  other  support,  at  any  rate  outside  Westeni 
■utborities.  Examination  of  55  selected  variants  of  this  kind  gives  the 
rollowiog  remits ' : 

S8,  137,  syr"*"  agree  In  43  pusagea; 

58'  >37.  ..        49       » 

S8,$yt"l  „         44        „ 

and  only  one  of  the  readings  common  to  58  and  D  is  not  fotmd  in  rj; 
Of  syr*"^.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  58,  137  and  syr*'^*  arc  very  closcijr 
coonected,  and  present  a  peculiar  text  differing  largely  from  that  of  D. 
But  it  is  well  known  ihat  syr>»u  is  also  nearly  related  to  D,  as  is  shown 
by  readings  llicy  have  in  common  that  arc  not  found  in  the  other  group. 
Now  the  subscription  to  the  Gospels  in  the  Harklcan  version  states  that 
Thomas  made  his  revision  of  the  work  of  Pbiloxenus  with  the  aid  of 
two  (or  according  to  some  copies  three)  Ctrcck  MSS,  and  Pott  holds 
that  certain  passages,  in  which  he  sees  traces  of  twofold  correction, 
prove  the  same  for  the  Acts.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  MSS  in 
question  must  have  been  akin  10  D  and  to  the  archetype  of  58-137 
respectively. 

The  next  step  is  to  separate  the  two  sources  used  by  Thomu.  In 
this  there  are  three  things  10  guide  us,  first  the  above-mcntioiied 
'  Doppelkorrecturen,'  which  are  marked  by  a  correction  introduced  into 
the  text  of  a  passage,  of  which  an  alternative  reading  is  given  in  the 
margin:  next  we  have  the  attestation  of  D  on  the  one  band,  and  58 
and  r37  on  the  other  :  and  thirdly,  where  D  is  wanting,  a  reading  may 
yet  be  marked  by  the  'observed  peculiarities'  of  the  text  of  D,  tn  tegud 
to  which  Pott  agrees  with  the  views  of  B.  Weiss*.  He  accordingly 
examines  the  '  Doppelkorrecturen,'  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  (xviii  27) 
the  reading  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  archetype  of  58-137  is 
inserted  (with  an  asterisk)  in  the  text,  but  that  akin  to  D  is  given  in  the 
margin,  he  concludes  that  the  '  Glossator '  preferred  the  forrocr :  so  he 
calls  this  source  I,  and  that  alhed  to  D  II.  With  the  further  aid  afforded 
by  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  observed  in  these  passages 
he  proceeds  to  examine  all  the  asterisked  and  marginal  readings  of  the 
HarUeUL    Some  50  are  assigned  to  I,  and  66  to  II,  while 


I 

I 


I 


>  Ky  fijpireft  differ  sliglilly  (rom  Pott's,  owing  to  hii  having  be«n 
Hilge-nfold  in  lhr«c  jjistanirFS  as  lo  the  reading  of  137, 
'  Dtr  Codtx  D  in  Utr  Ap<nltlgi*diit/iU,  Lcij)it|:,  1897. 
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be  common  to  both.  I  is  found  to  be  chiefly  represented  by  asterisked, 
and  II  by  marginal,  readings,  thus  confirming  Pott's  Tiew  that  the 
Glossator  preferred  I.  'And  rightly  so,'  he  adds,  'for  the  peculiar 
leadings  of  II  have  been  shown  to  be  a  revision  in  accordance  with 
certain  principles.  So  IT  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  I  '—a  statement 
of  wtiich  he  has  given  illiiHtralions,  when  discussing  individual  read- 
ings of  58  and  S)'!*"",  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
originality  of  II.  The  readings  of  I  have  every  mark  of  genuineness. 
be  thinks,  but  they  only  survive  fragmentarily  and  hound  up  with  a  text 
by  no  means  homogeneous  writh  them,  so  the  final  verdict  as  to  their 
character  must  rest  with  the  '  iitterarkritik.' 

Poll  confesses  that  the  first  impression  afforded  by  a  glance  at  the 
wious  attempts  to  distinguish  difTcrent  sources  in  the  Acts  is  one  of 
complete  chaos.  However  all  critics  agree  in  recognising  a  '  Fautmc' 
source  of  high  value,  A,  and  all  that  belongs  neither  to  A  nor  to  the 
fiiud  redactor,  wliether  one  source  or  mote,  he  denotes  by  B.  A  com- 
parison of  several  theories  gives  a  certain  number  of  passages  {all, 
except  for  a  few  verses  in  c.  xv,  in  cc.  i-xii),  which  arc  with  fair 
unanimity  assigned  to  B,  and  a  larger  number  (all,  except  two  verses  in 
c.  xi,  from  cc.  xiii-xxviii)  referred  to  A.  How  are  the  readings  of  I  related 
to  A  and  D  ?  Only  four  are  found  in  B,  two  of  which  are  of  doubtful 
value,  but  seventy-seven  in  A.  It  follows,  Iherefoic,  that  the  readings  of 
I  belong  to  A,  and,  inasmuch  as  A  is  in  Pott's  opinion  identical  with 
the  'We'  narrative,  that  they  are  genuinely  Lucan.  The  result  of  a 
detailed  investigation  of  those  portions  of  the  Acts  not  so  far  delinitely 
assigned  to  A  or  B  is  to  add  several  passages  to  A,  and  so  to  claim 
most  of  the  remaining  readings  of  I  for  A,  only  13  being  rejected,  some 
of  which  had  lain  under  suspicion  before.  Pott  not  unfairly  claim-t  that 
this  i.>i  not  sufficient  to  condemn  his  thesis.  He  points  out  that,  as 
readings  belonging  to  I  are  found  near  the  beginning  and  end  of 
A  sections,  their  absence  from  the  ordinary  text  may  be  due  to  the 
redactor  having  removed  them  to  make  his  different  sources  fit  together. 
Since  the  readings  of  I  have  been  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
coiisidemtion  of  syr'>''',  ihey  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete,  and  as 
D  has  contributed  a  few,  more  are  probably  to  be  found  [here  and  in 
Other  texts  of  the  same  type:  and  Pott  gives  2  list  of  twelve  additional 
readings  of  D,  which  be  refers  to  I.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is — Luke  of  Antioch  wrote  from  personal  knowledge  an  •  Acta 
Pauli';  a  later  redactor  combined  ibis  with  B  (probably  several  local 
records  rather  than  one  homogeneous  work),  and  thus  produced  the 
present  book.  But  the  'Acta  Pauh'  had  for  some  time  a  separate 
existence,  and  from  it  corrections  were  introduced  into  MSS  of  the 
canonical  Acts.     To  these  corrected  exemplars  are  due  the  icpie- 
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scntativcs  of  the  Western  text,  the  purest  among  tbem  being  the  one 
codex  used  for  the  Harklcan  :  D  and  its  iilie»  rcpreaent  a  more  corrupt 
recension  made  before  the  time  of  the  MonUnists. 

This  final  conclusion  will  probably  not  appeal  stronglf  to  English 
readers,  for  wc  arc  by  no  means  reconciled  as  yet  to  the  idea  of 
composite  authorship  in  the  Acts.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  ti 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  <itilt  remains  a  considerable  rcsidumo 
of  readings,  wbkh  by  atccstalion  appear  certainly  to  belong  to  I,  in 
passages  denied  to  A.  For  example,  in  c  t  we  have  at  least  three  such 
readings  besides  two  already  rejected  by  Pott,  and  in  c  viii  (which  with 
c.  V  is  confidently  referred  to  B),  there  are  about  six  more  besides  two 
that  have  been  discarded  principally  on  the  ground  of  their  occurring 
also  in  D.  These  readings  are  found  in  the  text  of  syi^',  and  so  do  not 
come  under  review  by  Pott,  but  they  have  none  the  less  to  be  accounted 
for.  Again,  the  treatment  of  i)  seems  to  create  a  difficulty.  The  small 
number  of  its  readings  which  Pon  grudgingly  admits  arc  nearly  all  of 
minor  importance  and  interest :  and  if  these  are  to  be  accepted  as 
genuine,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  many  more  have  an  equal  claim, 
but  have  to  be  rejected  in  the  interest  of  a  theory,  ll  is  remarkable 
that  readings  characteristic  of  I  certainly  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
middle  and  later  chapters  of  the  Acts,  i.  c.  in  those  pans  which  on  any 
dieory  of  sources  arc  sure  to  be  assigned  to  A,  but  tbcy  are  also  found 
elsewhere,  and  their  unequal  distribution  may  be  otherwise  accounted 
for.  But  the  contribution  which  the  book  makes  towards  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Acts  requires  fuller  notice.  To  examine  it  in  detail 
would  be  impossible,  and  I  propose  to  deal  mainly  with  two  important 
questions.  Can  the  two  types  of  text  I  and  11  be  proved  to  have  been 
used  in  the  revision  of  the  Philoxcnian  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  and  if  so 
is  II  really  inferior  to  I? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  there  is  one  small  bit  of  external 
evidence.  Pott  refers  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  Gospels  in  tbc 
Harktcan  version,  which  I  have  abeady  mentioned,  to  the  Ads  also: 
but  he  does  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  there  is  another  subscription  stating  that  the  revision  of  tbe 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  was  made  by  the  aid  of  one  Greek  MS', 
just  as  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Cambridge  MS 
there  is  a  third  (which  is  due  in  this  case  in  its  present  form  to  the 
SCnbe  and  not  to  Thomas)  to  the  effect  that  two  MSS  were  used  for  that 
section.  TtiiH  statement  ought  not  to  be  put  on  one  side  without  good 
reason. 

*  So  apparently  In  the  Cambridge  MS  also,  (or  Prof.  Bcnal/  meodana  *a  suit- 
scription  similar  to  that  priattd  by  White,'  TJu  HarkUoH  Vtrtioi*  of  At  EfittU  la 
tht  Hihnv>t,  p,  8. 
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For  the  puqjose  of  recovering  the  readings  of  the  two  Greek  MSS 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Thomas,  Pott  assumes  that  he  inserted 
in  the  text  with  the  asterisk  (K)  or  placed  in  the  margin  all  readings 
contained  in  either  that  were  not  already  found  in  the  Hhiloxcoian,  and 
marked  with  the  obelus  (t)  any  word  of  the  Philonenian  not  occurring 
in  both  his  MSS.  And  he  more  than  once  lays  stress  on  the  minute 
accuracy  with  which  this  was  carried  out.  The  fact  that  there  arc  a 
number  of  minor  variants,  apparently  charactensiic  of  I,  not  so  marked, 
crates  a  difficulty,  but  apart  from  this,  though  this  interpretation  of  the 
two  signs  has  been  adopted  by  most  writers  since  Whixe,  it  cannot, 
as  Dr.  Gwynn  has  pointed  out',  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  use  of? 
is  very  curious.  It  occurs  in  the  Acts  forty-6ve  times,  and  not  at  all  af^er 
c  xviii.  Only  in  nine  instances  is  there  a  trace  of  a  various  reading 
In  any  Gre«k  MS,  and  only  once  any  (jpnnexion  with  a  characteristic 
variant  of  D  or  the  58-137  group,  viz.  vii  31  oM^p'i^uro  -r  airiri,  where 
oLvir  is  omitted  by  D,  137,  t8o,  216'  and  two  others.  None  of  the 
variations  ate  important.  In  twenty  cases  the  word  obelized  is  a  pro* 
I,  which  the  Greek  idiom  can  dispense  with  :  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
rs  the  Syriac  idiom  requires  two  words  to  express  one  of  the  Greek, 
e.  g.  t/tnto  -rfrrttioir  =  •nirairra'o,  trilms  -r  vicibusi^  =  t^t :  in  six  more 
we  have  adverbial  additions  consisting  of  a  single  word.  It  is  curious 
that  after  c.  xviii  3fi  seems  to  take  the  place  of  v,  for  we  find  a  number  of 
trifling  variations  such  as  those  just  mentioned  marked  with  *,  though 
this  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Although  a  chaiacter- 
ic  omission  of  the  5S-137  group  is  only  once  noted  by  v,  there  are 
several  such  marked  with  *.  It  scums  loo  almost  incredible  that  the 
only  words  of  the  original  text  not  found  in  the  correcting  MSS  should 
haw  been  the  insignilicatit  ones  with  -r,  and  not  even  as  much  as  this 
in  the  last  ten  chapters.  If  the  version  of  3  Peter,  3  and  3  John,  and 
ijudc  printed  with  the  Pcshitto  is,  as  Dr.  Gwynn  holds,  the  original 

ork  of  Philoxcnus,  we  note  that  ten  of  the  twel^-e  asterisked  readings 
of  the  Harklean  and  most  of  those  in  the  margin  are  found  in  the 

Ider  text ;  while  the  obelus  does  not  occur'.  So  it  looks  on  the  whole 
'Mt  if  the  Harklcan  were  an  eclectic  text,  and  the  marginal  and  1 
Hidings  were  simply  varianls,  whether  of  addition  or  omission.  What 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  ■?,  it  seems  impossible  to  say~i:  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  Acts  almost  every  word  marked  with  it,  or  aa 
equivaliint,  is  found  in  the  Peshitto— but  it  cannot  be  safely  asserted  to 
a  sign  of  omission. 


'  Diet.  t/Chriiliiut  Biogmfiky,t.V.  Thoman  Harlilenais,  vol.  iv,  p.  1017. 
*  3i6  i*  Ui«  number  given  bj  GzcgOTy  (for  th«  Acts)  to  th«  US  called  bj 
Tuchenilorf  c"". 

a.  Gytyaa,  kx.  tit. 
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When  now  we  come  to  examine  the  13  alleged  instances  of  'Doppcl* 
korrcctarcn,'  they  do  not  seem  to  ruriush  sufficient  reason  Tor  rejecting 
tbc  witness  of  the  subscriplion.  Seven  (snd  prartically  eight,  for  the 
argument  as  to  •  *fr  n^*  Ajtoinr^.  in  xviii  27  is  very  unsatisfactory,) depend 
upon  the  marking  of  a  pronoun  or  particle  with  ?  in  the  text,  where 
a  diflerent  reading  is  given  in  the  margin.  In  xxv  34  Pan  himself 
suggests  that  the  v-ariant  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Uie  inaTginal  reading, 
and  the  same  explanation  holds  good  for  xxrti  1,  inasmuch  as  the  Syriac 
does  not  distinguish  rm  and  ran ;  the  glosses  10  ix  4,  5  prove  noUitng 
at  all,  and  only  xiv  2  and  xiiit  33  really  need  consideration.  In  the 
fornici  there  is  no  outward  sign  of  a  '  Doppelkorrectur,'  but  it  is  a  type 
of  a  number  of  important  readings  which  I  shall  refer  to  immediately. 
In  xxiii  23  (which  Ililgcnfeld  also  quotes  as  a  certain  proof  that  Tliomas 
□scd  two  MSS)  1  ah■oit^.  is  added  after  ilmr  in  the  text,  and  an  altcniatirc 
reading  given  in  the  margin.  Now  -iTaU  is  found  only  in  the  Peshitto, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  unimportant  Peshitto  readings  marked  with  m 
in  the  later  part  of  the  Acta,  just  as  there  are  with  t  in  the  fint 
eighteen  chapters.  And  the  marginal  reading  is  found  as  an  addition,  tkot 
an  alternative,  in  A  (=/of  Blass)  and  w.  So,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
appears  to  denote  omissions  as  well  as  additions,  it  is  nnt  improbable 
that  both  variants  were  taken  from  one  text  On  the  whole  these 
passages  seem  inconclusive.  But  there  is  one  important  point  to  which 
Pott  has  not  given  sufEcienl  prominence.  He  slates  in  his  summary  of 
the  readings  of  5S  that  the  text  I  is  principally  represented  in  the  S 
pnssAges  of  syrl><i'.  But  this  is  due  to  his  having  considered  only  the 
most  striking  of  its  characteristic  variants.  When  all  are  examined 
the  result  is  different,  viz.,  agreement  with  Uie  text  is  found  twenty-sercn, 
with  S  twenty-one,  and  with  margin  thirteen  times.  And  when  we  look 
not  at  58  only  but  at  other  MSS  presenting  the  same  type  of  text,  of 
which  (he  most  important  known  at  present  are  137,  iKo,  and  216,  tbc 
figures  are  much  more  remarkable,  limiting  the  examination  to  cc 
xiii-xxii  as  before,  and  excluding  all  readings  that  have  not  a  strong 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic,  we  find  agreement  with  tbc 
Harklean  text  fifiy-livc,  with  K  twenty-eight,  and  with  margin  eighteen 
limes.  These  peculiar  variants  of  syr*""  "*-58-i37,  &c..  are  mostly 
trifling  (e.g.  use  of  different  particles,  change  in  the  order  of  words, 
besides  minor  omissions  and  additions),  but  they  prove  the  existence 
not  later  than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  of  an  independent  text 
I  mure  conclusively  than  the  more  striking  readings,  u  considerable 
number  of  which  are  found  in  I)  at  present,  and  many  more  of  which 
may  have  had  a  place  in  one  of  its  ancestors.  The  Harklean  version 
then  dots  show  traces  of  the  two  texts  represented  by  58,  137,  &c,  and 
by  D,  and  it  shows  traces  of  the  ordinary  text  aiso^  else  why  should 
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glosses  found  m  both  the  former  be  asterisked  ?   Hon  is  the  coexiBtence 

of  these  three  apparently  independent  texts  in  the  Harklcan  to  be 

explained?     There  seem  two  possible  views,  first  that  which  Pott  puts 

forward,  or  secondly  that  the  text  I  is  not  realty  liomogeneous,  but  that 

the  archetype  of  58-137,  &c,  was  not  markedly  di/Tcrcnt  from  the 

ordinary  non-Western  text,  only  vaiying  from  it  in  many  small  details 

such  as  constitute  roost  of  its  common  readings  with  syi^l  "',  and 

that  into  this  text  were  inserted  a  greater  or  less  nunibei  of  additions 

fiom  some  Ancestor  of  D.    The  Syrian  text  that  Jay  before  Thomas 

would  then  be  akin  to  the  supposed  archetype  of  58-137,  Sfc^  and  the 

Greek  MS  used  for  its  revision  one  like  the  supposed  ancestor  of  D. 

Improbable  as  this  may  seem  at  first  sight,  thcie  are  factii  tlukt  lead 

it   support.     For   instance,    137   and   Ji6,   while  showing    remarkable 

agreement  in  regard  to  a  number  of  peculiar  minor  readings,  diner 

widely  as  to  the  longer  variations,  and  there  are  glosses  in  137  which, 

owing  to  their  being  misplaced,  betray  themselves  ns  insenions  from 

aaotber  text.     And  on  the  other  band,  the  Harklcan  has  asterisked  and 

marginal  readings  which  are  not  now  found  in  D  (though  aocorditig  to 

Pott  belonging  to  11)  nor  in  the  5S-137  group.     But  1  do  not  tliink 

iciem  dau  have  yet  beeo  obtained  to  enable  us  to  decide  the 

matter. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  text  of  I  is  homogeneous  leads 

irally  to  the  consideration  of  its  relation  to  II.     I  have  already 

Pott's  opinion  that  II  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  I.     Many  of 

TCadiDgs  of  D  which  he  condemns  on  purely  subjective  grounds 

re  nothing  to  do  with   this   question,   for  their  omisKion   is   not 

ictcristic  of  I.     It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  those  passages  in 

hich  V  and  the  syr'*i-58-i37  group  present  differing  variants  front 

e  ordinary  text,     in  almost  every  instance  Pott  prefers  the  reading 

if  I,  but  in  this  1  lliink  he  goes  too  far,  though  he  docs  good  service 

calling  attention  to  the  corruptions  of  D.     He  frequently  alleges 

readings  of  D  are  due  to  misplaced  insertion  of  a  marginal  glosii, 

which  is  found  in  its  right  position  in  the  other  tcxL     This  would  he 

important  if  it  could  be  proved,  bul  I  cannot  find  a  single  convincijig 

example.      One   type    is   represented    in   xiv   20,  where  58,   137,  216 

read  tuiti^Srii  ir  rj  niKti  agninst  tU  t^v  iniXii'  of  I)  and  all  odicr  MSS,  but 

ID  the  next  verse  D  reads  toi-t  «V  rfi  jr>iX«<  for  t^  «■«'*«•  ('"('•t'.  Pott's 

explanation  being  that  the  scribe  of  D  found  *vrj  w6\ii  in  the  margin  and 

itueried  it  out  of  place-     Similar  displacement  is  alleged  in  xxi  .^5,  36, 

and  xvii  $,  8.     More  interesting  is  xvi  4.     Here  D  reads  irijfn-aa^f  khI 

wnpttiiaaav  owioic  tLira  rrnmit  neppijoiat  riv  xv  i*  ;(!*'  'W'  napaSiioint  «ul  rat 
itftoi-di,  ir.f.X.,  while  syrl*^!  "^8  inserts  itjifn'tiirov  fifth  jr.  rr.  rav  Kr  in  xi  into 

tEuy  text  befoic  imfftiiwar  oiroli  ^vAiiffgiu-.     That  the  prescQt 
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text  of  D  is  faulty  is  obvious,  but  Fott's  explanation  that  ihc  words 
added  in  sjrr^W  "*  wctc  inserted  wrongly  in  Jl  is  hardly  adequate  and 
affects  only  part  of  the  reading  of  D.  It  is  much  simpler  lo  believe  D 
is  conflate,  mi  mptiitiaaaii  having  been  added  from  the  ordinary  text- 
In  x\x  i5  5yrl*'*«»,  137,  aifi  have  the  curious  reading  dsoKpAV  ii  watt  ri 
,.4p«  (ai6  rj  nM  rrri),   D  rCadS  T^<  oirtv''^')  r^  '"S  the   rcst  atrr-fitfiiw  il  wi 

Pott  explains  rin  as  a  '  slip  of  the  pen  for  irM-r,  and.  as  often, 
inficrted.'  TTie  prerisely  opposite  view  is  at  least  equally 
probable,  and  having  regard  to  the  reading  of  316  I  tbiok  almost 
certain.  A  case  in  which  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  present 
reading  of  137  has  this  origin  is  xix  9.  Here  D,  syrt"^,  syi^"  tt  insert 
rwf  i$vip  r(>T<  between  rov  nX^vt  and  HirooT-iif,  but  137  has  ^  S>  mm  rw 
ftfuttv  fniM  taiAtpviturrti  a.rX  •  58  has  the  same  order,  but  omits  the 
inoongruous  ntrt .  In  xvii  5  a  similar  error  ha«  alfected  all  ihc  represen- 
tatives of  I',  and  the  conflate  readings  of  137  in  xviii  zi,  33  and  xxin 
94,  35  are  probably  due  to  the  same  cause.  Ii  must  be  remembered 
that  in  D  such  conflations  may  be  naturally  explained  as  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  equalising  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  Another 
interesting  passage  is  xviii  8,  where  we  lind  the  following  readings  : 

D  d'cniMtTft  Jntirrruov  tax  iS<«rri{avra  marriorTtt  ru^f  itid  (ou  ii^fiariK  rov 

A.  cum  .  .  .  audierant  uerbam  Hiii  unti  sunt  credentes  d5  in  nomine 

ihQ  xpi. 
^r'''''  at.  58,  137,  2ifi  igavvamt  ArlIin'*i'[oi']  ita  rm  dM^ionr  iw  ni  u!  ^v 

Pott  dismisses  this  briefly  enough.  The  reading  of  I  is  original,  it  uras 
added  in  the  margin  of  an  ancestor  of  D,  and  wrongly  inserted.  But 
this  fails  to  explain  the  [jartk-iple  and  t«  fl«u,  features  shared  by  A, 
Corssen's  view  that  D  had  at  first  a  reading  akin  to  that  of  A,  and  that 
/irUrrt\Jor  sai  Was  added  from  the  ordinary  text,  seems  more  likely.  We 
should  have  then  two  types  of  Western  text,  that  underlying  D  and  i, 
and  that  of  1.  WTiich  is  the  older?  Il  is  possible  bolli  may  be  inde- 
pendent, but,  if  not,  it  seems  the  more  probable  view  that  that  of  I  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  *  and  the  ordinary  text.  On  the  contrary,  in  xvi  39 
the  reading  of  syrl^l  »,  58,  137  appears  superior  to  that  of  D.  but  Poll 
himself  points  out  that  D  shows  traces  of  condation.  In  xviii  19, 
though  r<^  t'lrtam  tra^^arif  IS  wTongly  placed  in  D  (after  ail  instead  of 
before),  it  will  be  noticed  that  «ui  is  superfluous  and  evidently  only 
added  lo  balance  the  necessary  '  et '  of  the  Latin.  The  various  readings 
in  XX  4  (insertion  of  «^.'iT«>e  or  i^eVioi)  will  repay  study:  that  of  D  seems 
to  me  the  origin  of  those  of  the  representatives  of  I.    To  sum  up, 

I  Syr^'*'  almost  certaiuly  rcada  (with  I37,  316} ol  dmifevrrn  tiller  vpotrXn^^^i-m. 
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I  can  find  no  evidence  of  any  reading  of  D  being  derived  from  the 
Sft-iij-syr'*'  group;  but  some  of  the  readings  of  the  latter  must  lie 
under  suspicion  of  being  taken  from  D  or  one  of  its  ancestors :  and 
if  so,  this  would  support  the  idea  that  the  text  of  I  is  not  homogeneous. 
But  corruptions  there  are  in  D  without  doubt,  and  many  of  them ;  and 
Pott  has  done  well  to  call  attenlton  to  the  fact,  which  has  been  almost 
universally  neglected,  for  until  it  has  been  duly  recc^niscd  no  attempt 
to  restore  the  Western  test  can  be  satisfactory.  And  he  deserves 
greater  thanks  for  laying  so  much  stress  on  the  existence  of  what 
appears  to  be  another  form  of  Western  text,  independent  of  D.  But 
I  cannot  feel  that  he  has  proved  his  contention  that  this  is  original. 
The  relation  of  the  two  texts  needs  further  consideration,  and  till  that 
is  setlicd  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  satisfactorily  the  difficult  question 
of  the  exact  sources  of  the  Harklean  version,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sources  of  the  Acts. 

A.  v.   VALENTirrE-RlCHARM. 


ACHELIS  ON  THE  MARTYROLOGIES, 


I}ie  Martyroiogicn.  i/ire  GesrhicAu  und  ihr  Weri:  unlersuchi  von 
U.  AcHEUS.   247  pp.    (Berlin,  1900.) 

*NULt.VS  forte  in  universa  antiquitatc  horribilior  liber' — such  was 
the  verdict  which  towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  Bollandist  Victor  de 
Buck  passed  on  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology.  Hitherto  he  had,  like  his 
predecessors,  regarded  it  &s,  on  the  whole,  a  trustworthy  authority.  But 
in  1866  Wright  published  a  Syriac  Martyrology  from  a  Nitrian  MS  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  then  for  the  first  time  it  became  possible  to 
subject  the  Martyrologies  to  a  critical  examination,  and  to  partially  con- 
trol their  statements.  With  the  key  thus  newly  supplied  de  Buck  soon 
discovered  the  great  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  process  of  formation 
of  the  Martyrolcigies  *.  He  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  scholars, 
chiefly  de  Rossi,  Duchesne,  Egii,  Kruiich ;  and  now  Prof.  Hans  Achelis 
has  quite  recently  carried  the  investigation  several  steps  forward.  What 
follows  is  but  an  attempt  10  summarise  the  main  features  of  Achelis' 
study  of  the  history  and  value  of  the  Martyiologies  of  the  Latin  Church. 

In  regard  to  their  history,  Achetis'  general  view  is  contained  in 
the  dictum :  '  The  Martyrologies  were  not  made  ;  they  grew.'  In  the 
process  of  growth  the  following  stages  may  be  observed. 

(i)  The  ultimate  elements  of  the  Martyrology  were  the  calendars  of 

'  £luJ**  Jifligteuui,  t%tifi,  SufifitttuHlum  ad  Ada  SS. ,  iS^j.and/^WMAufon'fHM, 
■  877.  It  is  kLratijtc  llut  de  Duck')  work  should  be  i)[n«rcd  in  ibe  new  cdili«ii  of 
Potthut'i  tVrgUKwr.    Achelis  does  him  tmplc  jusiicc. 
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individual  local  Churches.  Of  such  primitive  calendais  on«  specimen 
survives — the  DepoiiUo  Mariyrum  of  the  Roman  Church  as  it  stood 
in  the  year  354*.  About  (he  dite  there  can  be  no  doubt*;  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  list  is  the  official  list  of  the  com- 
fnemorabons  of  the  inart>TS  obser\'ed  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  *.  Only  iwcnty-four  days  oui  of  the  year  are  occupied, 
and  there  are  thirty-one  entries :  among  them  are  the  Nativity  and 
Sl  Peter's  Chair  (February  sa),  and  two  African  commemorations 
(Sl  Cyprian  and  SS.  Pcrpctua  and  Felicilas),  Thus  there  are  iweniy- 
seven  entries  of  local  Roman  martyrs ;  these  contain  aome  fifty  names, 
and  include  two  or  three  entries  that  belong  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  Such  is  in  brief  the  single  primitive  calendar  that 
has  coDie  down  to  us  entire  xaA  untouched. 

(j)  The  next  extant  calendar  enables  US  to  study  the  resulu  of 
8  century  and  a  half  of  growth.  It  is  the  Carthage  Calendar  of  c  500, 
and  is  entitled  as  follows : '  Hie  continentur  dies  nataliciorum  martynmi, 
el  deposiiiones  episcoporum,  quos  Fxxlesia  Carthagents  anniuersaru 
celebrant '  (Migne  xiii  1119).  Here  eighty  days  are  occupied,  though 
there  is  a  gap  of  over  a  month  at  the  Lent  season  ;  and  there  are  loj 
names  of  persons  and  groups.  It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the 
Carthaginian  Calendar  with  the  Roman,  in  order  to  sec  where  the 
increase  has  come  in.  One  source  of  the  increase  is  revealed  by  the 
titles  of  the  two  lists :  in  the  Roman  Calendar  only  four  Roman  bishops 
are  included  among  the  Dtpositiuaes  Marfyrum,  the  Defotitumti  E,pi' 
scaporum  being  found  in  a  separate  list  immediately  preceding  it:  in 
the  Carthaginian  the  martyrs  and  bishops  arc  combined  in  a  sittgle 
list.  The  Roman  Calendar  is  almost  purely  Roman,  but  it  contains 
two  or  three  suburbicaiian  entries  of  man)-TS  commetaoiated  at  Pottus 
and  Albono :  the  Cftrihs^inian  includes  %  dozen  entries  referring  to 
towns  that  represent  all  three  provinces  of  North  Africa, — llie  Cartha- 
ginian Calendar  has  became  almost  a  provincial  or  mctropoUtical  one. 
Again,,  the  Roman  Calendar  contains  two  Carthaginian  feasts  and  no 
other  foreign  ones:  tlie  Carthaginian  conuins  nearly  twenty  Komaji 


\ 


*  A  frafpnent  of  &  accond  such  local  c«lcnd>r  survivcs~tbc  G«thic  Calcadir  of 
c  3QO.  Achclk  iii*kc»  no  reicrcncc  to  it  in  his  book,  but  deals  with  it  in  aa  aittcle 
la  [lie  NtHtistamtntb'chi  Znliihrift,  1900,  Heft  4. 

'  A  Buffid^nt  description  ofthc  collection  whcreorihe  Calendar  r<^nni  part  will 
b«  round  ill  I.i);liiroot'R  'Early  Roman  Succeuion'  (S,  Cimtmt  0/ Roif*,  %  i^^V 

*  Though  this  )iu  brcn  disputed  on  the  KTound  tJiat  the  lltu  contains  no  nuutyra 
(except  SS.  Peter  and  Paul)  earlier  than  llic  jrur  loo.  alill  I  am  compclJcd  to  acrce 
in  Acfacli*'  judgement,  t  hope  on  a  future  occaaion  to  have  an  opportunjiy  of 
neurring  to  the  subject.  The  calendar  will  be  lound  in  Kuinart,  or  in  Homnaen's 
«dition  of  the  '  Cbronica  Miaura  saec.  iv-vti,'  iioHumtntA  CtmuutM  HiatoritOt 
AutU  Anli^ua^,  bi  71, 
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feasts,  and  also  a  few  other  Italian,  Sicilian,  and  Spanish,  and  two 
oriental  feasts;    it  conlains  also  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Luke,  St.  John 
Baptist  and  St  Stephen,  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  other  biblical  saints. 
Thus,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  Roman  Calendar,  the  Cartha- 
ginian has  become  less  merely  local  and  more  ecumenical. 

(3)  The  tendencies  at  work  at  Carthage  operated  also  cl&cwhcrc. 
Though  no  copy  exists  in  an  independent  st:itc,  slilJ  rrom  extant 
matcriab  it  may  be  inferred  with  much  certitude  that  the  Roman 
Calendai  about  the  year  430  contained  some  t.'io  items,  having  thus 
nuUiphed  itself  five  or  six  times  in  less  than  a  century.  As  at  Carthage, 
the  bishops  were  included  ;  as  at  Carthage,  it  ceased  to  be  the  merely 
local  Roman  Calendar,  but  became  the  Calendar  of  Middle  Iialy,  the 
distances  from  Rome  being  indicated  up  to  170  milestones;  the  local 

sts  also  and  the  foreign  ones  became  more  numerous. 
In  the  same  viy  a.  general  Calendar  for  South  Italy  was  formed  out 
'of  thfe  local  calendars  of  Naples,  Capua,  Puteoli,  and  many  other  towns ; 
and  so  in  North  Italy  also,  and  in  the  transalpine  provinces. 

(4)  At  some  period  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  some  one 
welded  together  a  number  of  these  provincial  calendars — Roman,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Gallic ^ — into  what  was  in  e/fect  a  general  Marlyrology  for 
Wcsicrr  Europe.  St.  Jerome's  name  has  been  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gre.it  Martyrology;  but  Baronius  saw  that  the  document  that 
proclaims  his  authorship  is  a  palpable  '  imposture ' ;  and  Achelis  is  able 
to  show  that  the  Roman  Calendar  and  the  Suuth  Italian  both  still  existed 
in  an  independent  state  at  a  date  somewhat  later  than  St.  Jerome's 
death.  This  West  European  Martyiology  is  not  extant,  but  the  processes 
of  critical  analysis  to  which  Achelis  subjects  the  documents  show  that 
its  existence  must  be  postulated.  And  the  postulate  is  supported  and 
illustrated  by  what  took  place  in  the  Kast. 

(s)  ^'^^  ^^  Nicomcdia  about  the  year  360  was  formed  out  of  the  local 
calendars  a  similar  general  Eastern  Martyrology,  which  wait  Cmnslated, 
with  curtailments,  into  Syriac  at  Edesaa  about  the  year  400.  A  copy  of 
this  Syriac  Martyrology  made  in  411  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  edited  by  Wright  in  i!l66  ',  Here  we  arc  once  again  on  /erra 
firma.  The  Martyrology  contains  iSo  entries,  which  Achelis  analyses 
geographically.  There  arc  two  Roman  feasts  and  one  African  ;  all  the 
rest  are  Eastern.  It  is  possible  to  rccoii'cr  with  approximate  fullness 
what  must  have  been  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  local 
Calendars  of  Nicomedia  itself,  of  Antioch  and  of  Alexandria.  This 
Easteni  Martyrology  was  of  Arian  origin,  for  it  contains  Lucaan  of 

'  JonTKHiofSacrtd Littiatttn  :  alsoite  Rossi-Duchcsnc  in  thcWcraS^.,  Nov.  T.U 
(M.  LIl) ,  with  a  Greek  retraRslation  ond  (he  panllol  p«ssagcs  frojn  the  Hiflronyaiaa 
Haiiyrologjr, 
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Antioch.Kugebtusof  Nicomedta,and  'at  Alexandria  Ariiis  the  presbyter,' 
but  not  Attuinfttius.  The  original  Nicomedian  collection  was  in  Greek. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  century  it  grew  as  wc  have  seen  the 
others  grow.  The  Alexandrian  and  Antiochene  lists,  which  in  c  350 
contained  only  Iwenty-four  and  twenty-six  entries  respectively  (compare 
the  Roman  at  the  same  date),  by  450  numbered  some  seventy  entries 
each.  Moreover,  the  Martyrology  vas  increased  by  the  incorporation  of 
entries  taken  from  v^irious  hiatortral  sources,  from  Kuscbius'  History 
and  '  NUrtyrs  of  Palestine,'  and  from  a  number  of  Aiia  of  Bssteni 
martyis. 

(6)  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  probably  at  Aquileia, 
a  fusion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Martyrolog;ics  was  effected  * ;  and 
libout  the  tame  time  the  African  Martyrology  also  was  incorporated  ; — 
this  latter  consisted  of  the  Carthaginian  Calendar,  enriched  with 
additions  from  the  Acts  of  the  African  martyrs,  and  with  numerous 
entries  probably  referring  to  the  Vandal  persecutions. 

Thus  was  formed  what  might  claim  to  he  an  ecumenical  Martyrology, 
at  least  for  the  l^stin-  and  Orcck-spealcing  portions  of  the  Church  ;  and 
this  is  what  is  called  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology.  This  was  the 
culminating  jioint  tn  the  history  of  the  Martyrologies ;  to  it  all  preceding 
developments  led  up,  and  hrom  it  all  later  Western  Martyrologies  are 
derived. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  bread  facts  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Martyrology  were  correctly  determined  by  de  Buck  ;  but  any  one  who 
compares  even  the  foregoing  meagre  outline  with  pre^'ious  work  on  the 
Kiibject  will  perceive  that  Achelis'  investigations  have  brought  to  li^t 
new  facts,  and  have  made  old  ones  stand  out  with  a  clearness  that  is 
new.  But  his  great  contribution  to  hogiographical  science  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  searching  analysis  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  contents 
of  [he  Hieronymian  Martyrology,  and  tlie  help  he  has  thus  afforded 
towards  funning  a  just  estimate  of  its  worth  as  an  historical  source. 

ft  mny  be  well  at  the  outset  to  say  tliat  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology, 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  consists  of  some  eight  to 
ten  thousand  names  of  sainta,  in  the  vaat  majority  of  cases  with  no 
further  infnrmation  than  the  place  where  they  were  commemorated. 
On  most  days  the  entry  is  simply  a  string  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  or 
more  proper  names  of  places  and  persons ;  sometimes  the  number  is 
much  greater,  e.  g.  on  June  2  there  are  310  names-  It  will  probably  be 
admillcd  on  all  hands  that  the  ultimate  elements  out  of  which  the  Mar- 
tyrology was  built  up— the  Rotnao  Calendar  and  other  local  calendars 
of  individual  Churches — contained  at  any  rate  a  considerable  amount  of 
authentic  information.     But  it  is  clear  that  often  the  same  martyr  was 

*  A  list  oTPcraiiui  martyrs  contained  in  the  Sprite  MS  was  not  incliiiled. 
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Gcmnincmontcd  on  dilTcrcnl  days  in  diRercnt  pUces.  Often  there  is  room 
for  reasonabie  doubt  as  to  whether  the  identity  in  really  one  of  person, 
or  only  of  name  ;  hut  where  we  find  such  a  trio  of  names  as  Cou:onius, 
Zeno  and  Mclanippus  occurring  in  the  Syiiac  Martyrology  (and  in  the 
ieronyraian)  at  Nicca  on  January  19',  at  Nicomcdia  on  September  s, 
and  'in  Asia'  on  Kehniary  33,  it  will  probably  be  agreed  ihnt  ne 
have  here  repetitions  of  the  same  group  of  mariyrs,  and  that  for  the 
IKtual  date  and  place  of  their  martyrdom  at  least  two  of  the  entries  are 
ong  ;  in  the  original  local  calendars  these  entries  referred  only  to  the 
Idays  on  which  the  group  was  commemorated  in  the  roipective  localities. 
Similarly  it  may  be  seen  that  in  South  Italy  the  feast  of  St.  Januariui 
was  celebrated  on  difTerenl  days  in  Reneventum,  Capua,  Naples,  I'meoli, 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  he  Appears  a  dozen  times  in  the  Hieronyniian 
Martyrology ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  St.  Felix  of  Nola.  Achelis 
fills  whole  pages  with  instances  o(  such  repetitions  in  the  Syhac  Martyro 
logy  and  the  Hieronyniian  Martyrology,  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
pffinuuy  elements  of  the  Maityrologies  and  the  manner  of  their  growth. 
Achelis  has  detected  anotlier  prolilic  source  of  error  arisii^  in  the 
of  the  formation  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrolo^.  He  shows 
m  se%'eral  examples  that  names  which  occur  as  a  pair  or  a  group 
the  Syriac  Martyrology  or  the  Canhaginian  Cilendar  are  often 
separated  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology,  sometimes  even  being 
entered  on  distinct  days  or  as  bclunging  to  different  places.  He  shows 
that  the  instances  he  cites  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eastern  and 
African  Maitjrotogics  were  fused  with  the  Western  by  being  entered  in 
the  tnarginsand  between  the  lines  of  a  copy  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident 
that  in  a  context  made  up  wholly  of  proper  names,  numerous  errors 
were  inevitable  on  the  part  of  the  copyist  who  made  these  additions 
rt  and  parcel  of  the  text. 

The  corruptions  so  far  noticed  were  hereditary  and  congenital,  and 

in  the  original  copy  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology;  others  were 

ictcd  in  the  course  of  its  transmission.      Unfortunately  all  known. 

:s  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  arc  derived  from  an  exemplar 

en  about  600-630,  either  at  Auxerrc  or  at  Luxeuil ',  and  represent 

Gallic  redaction  with  Gallic  additions'.     So  long  as  no  copy  is  known 

fan  Italic  or  other  redaction  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology,  it  will 

impossible    to    eliminate  the  Gallic   clement   or  to  know  what 

'  On  Jan.  19  Mcnikpils  [lic)  ilonc  «piicBf3  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology. 

*  D«  Rotsi  and  Uucliesne  bold  the  fonncr  view,  Kni»ch  the  liitcr ;  Achclit  doei 
no!  decide  between  them. 

'  Kmscti  disputes  tbcspccifiGally  CmIIEc  cbaracter«f  thi9eKCiiipUr(AVuni/4rrAiv, 
xxvi  (igoi),  Heft  1).  Bribk  skirmish ini;  uvcr  ilic  whole  flcld  of  MciMviii||;iui 
bfJoloyy  hsN  been  going  on  Tor  several  years  betwcea  Kruich  utd  Ducliesne — the 

nncr  cudgel  in  haDd,  the  Utter  wilti  rapier. 
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proportion  of  the  tnon  in  our  extant  MSS  was  inherited  from  the 
Hieronymian  Martyrology  itself.  Practfcally  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
Hicronymian  MnrtyroTo^  a  derived  from  eighth-ceotuiy  copies  of  the 
Gallic  edition.  The  three  chief  MSS  de  Rowi  and  Duciiesne  have 
primed  in  parallel  columns  in  the  second  November  volume  of  the 
Acta  SS.  of  the  Bollnndists  (1894),  and  this  is  the  material  on  which 
Achclis  hm  had  to  operate '. 

He  first  sets  himself  to  detect  doublets  and  triplets,  and  is  able  10 
show  that  many  of  them  occur  according  to  determinable  laws. 

(1)  Often  an  entry  is  repeated  on  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  the 
right  day -.  e.g.  in  the  Syrinc  Martyrology  we  find  on  January  30,  *In 
the  city  of  Antioch  Hippolytus ' ;  in  the  Hicronymian  Martyrology  he 
is  rommemorated  on  January  39,  30  and  jt.  On  May  19,  ai  and  23 
we  find  'In  Cacsarca  Cappadociae  PoUuchi' {Policuti,  Poliucti);  the 
source  is  the  Syriac  Martyrology  on  May  2a  On  May  23  the  Syriac 
Martyrology  Rives,  '  In  l.ystra  Zoilus  the  Martyr ' ;  in  the  Hicronymian 
Martyrology  we  find  on  the  following  day  the  threefold  entry  '  In  Utria 
Zoili,' '  In  Siria  Zoeli,'  and  *  Item  Zoili  Striae.' 

(2)  Wc  have  just  had  an  example  of  an  entry  being  made  rnort! 
than  once  on  the  same  day  :  this  is  a  frequent  phenomenon ;  c.g.  M 
February  24  the  entry  'In  Nicomedia  Eueihii  Palatini  Petri  Luciani 
Felicia'  is  repeated  twice  over  with  a  few  variants.  Under  this  heading 
too,  occur  such  doublets  as  Antonii  and  Antonint,  Paoiphii  and  Pamphili, 
which  are  very  fre<juent,  and  are  evidently  due  to  an  error  and  its  correc* 
tkm  being  both  reproduced. 

(3)  Kcpetitions  are  often  due  to  an  interchange  of  kal.,  noQ.  and  id.: 
e.  g.  both  on  vi  kal,  jun.  and  on  vi  id.  jun.  occurs  the  entry  '  In  Sardinia 
Salustiani ' ;  and  Eusebius  bishop  of  Rome  is  commemorated  on  vi  kal. 
Oct.,  vi  non.  oct.,  {and  vi  id.  oct,). 

(4)  Sometimes  a  repetition  takes  place  at  exactly  a  month's  interval : 
e.g.  on  iv  leal.  mai.  'In  Punnonia  Pollionis  Tiballi/  and  on  iv  kal. 
jun.  'In  Ciballis  Pollionis';  and  on  x  kal.  mart,  and  x  kaL  mai. 
'  Romae  in  coemeterio  Callisti  depositio  Gaii  episcopi.* 

The  cases  which  Achelis  brings  forward  in  illustration  of  these  classes 
of  doublets  cover  several  pages:  still  more  numerous  arc  Ujc  doublets 
which  obey  no  determinable  law.  Achelis  believes  that  most  of  them 
did  not  belong  to  the  Hicronymian  Martjrolc^  in  its  original  form,  but 
were  introduced  in  the  course  of  transmission  during  the  century  that 
elapsed  between  the  formarion  of  the  Hicronymian  Martyrology  and  the 
'  De  Roisl  nnd  DucIii^finc'K  Introduftion  »!i  tlie  lourcm  of  Itic  Hartyrole^  is  by 
no  means  siip«rac<l«:d  hy  Achelis.  Indeed  Achelis  has  «nly  built  oo  the  feunilatii>m 
which  de  Roni  and  Duchesne  had  laid  ;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  (he 
MiiJ  tyrolugjes  ittuM  h»ve  ncoant  la  ihcir  c<lilrDn.  It  uui  Ik  obtained  icparately 
from  the  r«9t  or  the  volume  of  (h«  Atta  Santtorum  to  wliich  tl  b«long«. 
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itir%  of  the  Gallic  cx^rmpbr  or  the  extant  MSS'.    The  result  of 

Achchs'  investigations  is  clearly  that  many  hundreds  of  names  must  be 
removed  from  the  I-Iicionjrtnian  Martyrolugy  tliat  we  possess. 

Besides  the  doublets,  the  usual  transcriptional  errors  abound.  Num- 
bers and  proper  names  are  especially  liable  10  such  errors;  and  as  the 
Hieionyniian  Marlyiology  {like  its  sources)  is  little  more  than  a  long 
list  of  dates  and  names,  it  is  evident  that  comtptions  of  all  sorts  must 
be  expected  in  it.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  mere  mis-spellings, 
often  so  grotesque  that  it  ts  hardly  possible  to  recognise  what  they 
represent:  e.g. 'Tctcsphori' appears  as  'Caelifloriae,'  'item  Vitalici'  as 
'  Itklicae,"  '  Forum  Sempronii '  as  '  Forosi  I'runi."  Then  towns,  cata- 
combs, roods  arc  turned  into  persons,  and  vice  versa  ;  men  are  turned 
irto  women,  and  milestones  into  military  martyr?.  The  two  consuls  of 
the  year  386,  originally  mentioned  to  ftx  the  date,  have  become  martyrs ; 
and  the  reference  'Eusebii  Pamphili  Pal  Mart.'  has  become  the  trio 
'Eusebius  Famphilus  Palomartus.'  But  of  all  the  turioia  noted  by 
Aclielis  the  following  is  the  most  curious.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  Syriac  Martyrology  was  of  Arian  origin  ;  on  July  6  it  reads, 
'In  Alexandria  Alius  the  presbyter';  on  the  same  day  in  one  MS  of 
ibe  Hieronymian  Martyrology  are  found  the  Iwo  names,  An  Thoti;  in 
the  others  they  arc  fused  into  a  single  person,  Artotis,  Arthoci ;  so  that 
the  name  of  the  hcrcsiarch  found  its  way  into  the  Martyrology  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  long  kept  its  place  there  in  the  guise  of  a  veritable 

crary  monstro-sity. 

What  has  been  said  will  KuHicc  to  justify  the  verdict  of  the  Bollandist 
dc  Buck,  that  probably  there  exists  no  '  horrihilior  liber '  than  the 
Hieronymian  Martyrology.  And  the  misforluncis  that  in  comparatively 
few  cases  '\%  it  possible  to  correct  the  cnors.  It  is  often  evident  enough 
that  one  of  two  entries  is  a  repetition ;  but  without  some  external 
criterion  we  cannot  decide  which  is  the  correct  one.  Emendation  is 
possible  only  in  those  cases  that  can  he  tracked  back  to  the  extant 
sources;  and  as  our  Hieronymian  Martyrology  contains  some  to,ooo 
names  of  persons,  while  the  three  known  sources  contain  altogether  less 
than  50D,  it  follows  that  the  area  over  which  emendation  'vn  at  present 
j)OSsibie  is  rery  restricted.  Thus  de  K.ossi  and  Duchesne  gave  up  as 
hopeless  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  even  the  Gallic  exemplar  of  the 
extant  MSS,  much  less  the  Hieronymiaji  Martyrology  in  its  original 
(Aquileian)  form,  and  contented  themselves  with  printing  in  parallel 
columns  the  three  (or  four)  chief  represenuiivcs  of  the  Gallic  redaction. 
And  Achelis  declares  that  in  this  they  were  right,  nothing  more  being 


*  ll  accm*  clear  tl<at  sumc  of  th-e  vc'ribi;^  must  havi;  1ia,d  two  or  mure  HS5,  and 
ioacncd  in  their  copica  all  the  nvnn  tliai  liad  come  to  present  any  <liffcrciicca  «f 

tliowevcr  slight. 
- ^_ 
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possible  with  present  materialE :  it  is  the  pan  of  good  critical  scholar- 
ship to  recognise  when  it  can  go  no  further. 

Our  attitude  to<nirds  the  Hieronyniian  Martyrology  muitt  therefore  bo 
the  following :  to  recognise  that  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  good  and 
accurate  infonnalion,  but  that  it  is  pennealcd  through  and  through  with 
errors,  and  that  the  means  of  sifting  out  the  tnie  from  the  false  esi« 
only  very  partially ;  that  therefore  we  must  diMnist  those  of  its  state- 
ments that  cannot  be  verified  by  some  external  autliority. 

From  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  are  descended  the  later  Westera 
Man^rologies.  The  Hieronymian  Martyrology  is  practically  but  a  hst 
of  bare  names  to  be  recited  in  the  Licurg)'.  The  natural  tendeacy 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  names,  and  to  say  something  about 
those  retained.  And  so  about  the  year  700  was  drawn  up  the  Manyro- 
logium  Romnnum  Parvum  (Mignc,  Pair.  Lot.  cxxtti).  Its  basis  was  the 
Hieronymian  Martyrology  (and  so  to  some  extent  it  is  a  help  towards 
the  criticism  of  ihe  Gallic  redaction),  but  the  works  of  Jerome,  RuRntis 
and  otheni,  and  also  various  Acta  were  employed ;  so  that  it  contains 
names  and  information  not  found  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology. 
Ordinarily  there  are  from  two  to  five  01  six  names  each  day,  and 
brief  notes  are  sometimes  added.  Next  (and  independently,  saji 
Achclis)  Vcn.  Bcdc  edited  a  Martyrology :  it  contained  much  fewer 
names  than  the  preceding,  but  gave  comparatively  long  notices  based 
on  the  Ada,  &c.  He  was  followed  by  a  Geries  of  editors  in  the  course 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  each  of  wliom  had  access  independently 
to  copies  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology,  and  also  used  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  and  whatever  Acta  or  VUat  or  other  such  sources 
came  to  hand.  In  this  way  a  targe  amount  of  unauthentic  information 
was  introduced.  On  the  whole  the  mediaeval  Maityrologies  flow  from 
the  Hieronymian  in  a  double  stream  : 

Bede,  Flonis,  Wandelbcrt,  Rhaban,  Notker; 
Mart.  Rom.  Parpum,  Ado,  Usuard,  and  finally  Baronius. 
As  Baronius'  Martyrology  is  Mill  a  living  thing  in  daily  liturgical  use, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider  its  relations  to  the   Hieronymian 
and  the  other  Martyrologies '.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 

'  On  pp.  116-131  Ach«lu  prinli  (he  mediaevat  Martyrologies  and  Baroniii*  (but 
not  the  Hieronymian'i  in  pNiullcL  culumnii,  so  aa  to  cxiiibit  the  month  of  Januuy 
ill  »kdccoii  rorm.  For  tlic  Daroniua  culunid  a  tatcr  edition  of  the  Martynl^mm 
Romanum  tias  bci^n  uied,  so  tha.1  several  names  occur  which  are  not  in  Banmiui* 
own  edition— Andreas Coraini,  I^iircntius  Jutlinianus,  Wilhdmus,  I'clrus  Ura«olu3, 
Hilarius  Ptct.  (on  Jan.  n),  PbuIub,  Caaulus  :Jaa.  I9),  Wulataniis,  RavtnuodiM 
PcDnaf.,  Franciscus  Salcsivs,  Martina,  Pctrua  Nolaiu-'ita.  Ludovica  Albcitonta.  On 
the  other  hand,  Siridon  (a  doublet  of  laidore)  is  omitted  on  Jan.  1 ;  and  Beatut 
(Jan.  J4)  s«emi  to  be  a  misuhe  (or  Suranus.  1  have  noticed  a  few  misprints  and 
mislakea  cl$cwh«iT,  but  they  are  trifling, 
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tbat  its  condition  is  anything  like  that  of  the  Gallic  Hieronymian 
Martyrology.  For  the  first  twenty  days  of  January  Itaroniiis  gives  156 
catries  of  single  names  or  groups  of  names.  Of  these  only  forty  go 
back  to  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology — st  least  on  the  day  on  which 
they  occur  in  Daronius — and  only  two  (or  three)  seem  to  go  back  to 
it  directly :  nearly  all  arc  taken  by  Baronius  from  the  mediaeval 
Martyrologies.  Twenty  of  them  are  deriwed  from  the  Hieronymian 
Martyrology  through  the  Mart.  Rom.  Pare,  and  as  this  was  based 
on  a  purer  text  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  than  our  Gallic  MSS, 
ihe  mediaeval  Martyrologics  and  Baronius  arc  free  from  the  special 
corruptions  of  the  Gallic  edition.  They  have,  however,  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  errors  of  the  original  Hieronymian  Martyrology.  But 
Baronius  depends  much  more  on  the  mediae^•aI  Mart>ToIogies  than 
on  the  Hieronymian,  and  much  of  the  inform.xlion  they  give  is  taken 
from  sources  greatly  to  be  suspected.  Moreover  half  of  the  156 
entries  were  itiserted  by  Baronius  himself,  and  are  not  found  in  any 
of  the  earlier  Manyrologies.  In  most  cases  he  cites  in  his  notes  the 
authorities  on  which  he  relies  :  in  some  cases  they  arc  good,  but  in 
others  they  are  verj'  doubtful,  and  even  bad.  If  a  judgement  may 
be  formed  on  the  portion  that  I  have  compared,  the  relation  between 
jnius  and  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  is  not  very  close. 

But  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  Martyrology  have  the  Ada  SS.  of 
the  Bollandisis  been  influenced  by  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  in  its 
extant  form.  Until  thirty  years  ago  the  Bullandists  had  taken  the 
Hieronymian  Martyrology  seriously.  It  had  indeed  been  recognised 
previously  that  in  some  cases  eiitrieii  were  doublets  ;  but  the  tendency 
and  the  practice  were  nearly  always  to  regard  each  name  as  representing 
a  distinct  person  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  Syriac  Martyrology  dc  Buck  said  of  himself,  '  J'^tais 
beaucoup  trop  doming  par  la  cnu'nte  dc  diminuer  le  nombre  des  martyrs 
en  recoutant  aux  identifications.  Toutefois  ccs  identifications,  mdme 
sur  une  ^chelle  tr&s  large,  sunt  absolumcnt  nfcessaires.'  It  comes  to 
this,  that  all  those  notices  in  the  Acta  SS.,  up  to  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  arc  based  on  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  require  to  be  revised. 
This  means  httle  kss  than  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  series.  When 
we  consider  the  influence  the  Bollandists  have  had  on  all  hagiographi- 
cal  literature,  both  scientific  and  popular,  wc  shall  be  able  to  gauge  the 
magnitude  of  the  revolution  worked  by  itic  recovery  of  the  three  leaves 
of  Syriac  written  in  Edcsaa  in  4t  t. 

The  foregoing  pages  are  no  more  than  a  summary  of  Achclis'  study. 
Outside  the  ranks  of  the  Bollandists  few  are  qualified  to  criticise  or 
control  his  investigations,  and  the  present  reviewer  is  not  one  of  ihc 
ii:w.     But  one  gets  to  fed  iDstincLively  the  presence  of  solid  work. 
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What  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  as  an  original 
contributioti  to  hogiology  has  not  been  referred  to— the  section  on  the 
fragments  of  Passietus  incorporated  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology. 
There  are  68  such  fragments,  and  Achelis  investigates  them  one  by  one, 
tracing  them  back  to  their  sources,  when  known,  and  following  their 
vicissitudes  through  the  mediaci-al  Manyrologics,  often  with  very  curious 
and  instructive  results.  Quite  apan  from  its  hogiognphical  and  histori- 
cal importance,  Acbclis'  book  has  a  special  value  as  a  model  in  the 
method  of  pursuing  a  sustained  and  difficult  investigation,  and  as  an 
illiislration  of  the  fact  that  by  dint  of  patient  and  persistent  labour  even 
the  most  complicated  textual  problems  may  be  at  least  partially  solved. 

A  concrete  illustration  will  help  to  make  more  clear  the  relations 
between  the  documents  ;  and  1  choose  almost  at  random  a  case  that 
has  not  been  investigated  by  Achelis.  On  May  21  the  two  first  entries 
in  Baronius  are  as  follows  : 

In  Mauriuoia  Cacsaricnsi  natalis  SS.  mu.rt>Tura  Timothct  Fotii  et 
Euiychii  tliaconumtn,  c]Ut  in  enilem  rcgionc  ucibum  del  dissemtnantes  pa- 
riter  coronari  merucnuit.  Cac&arvac  in  Ca{)pu,d«<;ia  oabUi»  SS.  mait^Tun 
Ptitycucli,  Victorii  ci  Dunaii. 

Baronius  Kfcrs  to  the  earlier  Martyrologics  as  his  authorities,  and 
the  entry  stands  substantially  the  same  in  Usuard,  Notkei  and  Adik 
The  Mart.  Row.  Parv.  has  '  In  Mauritania  Caesariensi  Timothei 
Polii,'  and  nothing  more  for  tliat  day,  at  least  in  tlie  MS  printed  by 
Rosweyd.  In  Bede  the  day  is  left  vacant'.  Rhaban  has  only  'In 
Mauritania  natale  Timothei.'  This  is  from  the  Hierooymiaa  Martyro* 
logy,  in  which  we  read  (with  slight  variant^} : 

In  Mauritania  Timothei  Poli  Eutid  diaoonu 
Id  (piouincia)  Ccsaria  Poli  Kucti  [ai.  Euiti]. 
In  Africa  SS.  Victi  [and  seven  othera]. 

In  Cesaiea   Cappadociae  Policuii   Victori  [al.  Victuriac]  Donad  Quii 
LucUAuc  (Primi  Eucli). 
In  Britlania  Timothei  fliaconi.     (&c.) 

When  now  we  observe  on  tlie  one  hand  that  one  MS  of  the  Hietony 
mian  Martyrology  reads, '  Palicutici'  for  'Poti  Eutici,'  and  '  Polieucti '  for 
'  Poll  Eueti,'  and  another  authority  '  Polientici  diaconi,  Timothei ' ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  find  in  the  Syriac  Martyrology  on  the  preceding  day 
(May  jo)  '  Timotheus  and  Polycuctus  martyrs,'  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  two  names  Polii  Euiychii  of  the  later  Mariyrologtes  and 
Baronius  represent  the  single  name  Polyeuctus  of  the  Syriac  Mariyro- 

*  Achelis  acccpti  in  practice  the  Bollandisi  reconatniciion  of  Bcdc  {Afl*  SS, 
Mftrt.  T.  ii) ;  I  mention  this  in  view  u(  tlie  statement  in  tbe  anicle  '  Muryrolocy ' 
ia  the  Ditt.  CAtut.  Aniif. 
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iogjr.  Thefe  is  a  difficulty  about  Mauritania.  The  Syriac  Martyrology 
mentions  no  locality  in  connexion  with  Timolheua  and  Polyeuctus ;  but 
the  persistency  with  which  the  Hieronymian  connects  Polyeuctus  with 
Caeisitrca  of  Cappadocia  (,May  19,  ai,  and  as)  is  for  Achclis  a  sufficient 
indication  thut  this,  like  other  notes,  was  derived  from  the  Nicomcdian 
>lart)Tology,  though  omitted  in  the  Syriac  translation.  In  any  case 
Mauritatua  cannot  be  riglit.  Only  one  African  entry  (not  countin^Egypt) 
appears  in  the  Syriac  Maityrology,  and  that  is  St.  Pcipctua,  ('In  Africa,') 
commemorated  also  in  Rome  in  354.  On  the  other  hand  wc  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  at  Caeiarea  of  Cappadocia  such  a  group  of  Latin 
names  as  Victorius,  Donatus,  Quintus,  Primus,  &c.  But  these  names 
were  all  common  in  AFrica.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  plausible  conjecture 
that  Mauritania  belongs  to  them,  and  got  separated  from  them  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  African  ManyroJogy  was  incorporated  in  the 
Hierooymian  (sec  above).  Evidently  the  addition  Caesariensi  to 
Mauritania  in  the  Mart.  Rom.  Part),  and  its  derivatives  is  due  to  the 
Cemia  of  the  next  entry  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology. 

As  to  the  statement  that  'they  disseminated  the  word  of  God  and 
were  crowned  together,'  it  is  impossible  to  say  whence  il  comes, — 
whether  from  Ado,  or  from  the  compiler  of  the  Mart.  Rom.  Parv. 
(evidently  impeifcct  here),  or  from  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology' ;  or 
to  which  group  it  belongs^to  Timolhcus  and  Polycuctus,  or  to 
Victorius  and  Donatus  ;  or  what  its  value  is.  Absolutely  nothing  is 
known  of  any  of  these  groups  beyond  the  statements  of  the  Maityrologics. 

from  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  Polius  Eutychius,  Polus  {al. 
is)  Euetus  {ai.  Vitus),  and  Policutus  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyio- 
have  all  dvegrown  out  ofone  and  the  same  martyr,  Polycuctus;  and 
that  iJaronius  has  inherited  from  his  predecessors  the  imaginar}-  deacons 
Polius  and  Eutychius.  In  his  day  none  of  the  sources  of  the  Hierony- 
mian Martyrology  were  known,  so  that  the  detection  of  such  errors  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man. 

As  for  the  Bollandists,  they  follow  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology, 
and  include  in  their  list  of  saints  for  May  31  the  following  groups: 

TimOtheus,  Poltus,  Entychius  diacoai  in  M&uritania. 
Epolus  seu  Foltis,  Vitus.  Jocvndus'  martyres  in  pravinda  Cscaaria. 
VlctOfl,  &Ct  martyrei  in  Africa. 

Folyeuctus,  Victorius,  l^onatus,  Quiotus,  Lucasa  mariyrcs  Caesareaft 
pi  Cappadocia. 

Timothcus  diaconus  martyr  in  Britannia. 

'  Achdb  shon-ti  goad  reuon  (or  supposing  tbat  many  or  the  statement*  of  th« 
mediaeval  Hartyrolugica  may  t>e  derived  Troni  the  Hieronymian,  evcu  thoucli  ihcy 
liare  fallrn  out  of  ihe  Gallic  copies. 

■  Jocundiia  i*  Uk«n  from  some  inferior  HSS  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  : 
BOtluDK  i>  knawD  about  hint. 
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In  i^vd  to  the  last,  they  luggest  that  perKaps  Briuuinia  is  a  repeti- 
tion  of  Mauritania  ;  bui  they  accept  all  the  rest. 

Almost  any  day  of  the  )'ear  would  supply  siinilar  problems. 


E.  C  Bl-tlci 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CREEDS. 

Einf  Bibliethek  der  SymMt  umJ  tMeoioguthir  Troiiatt  sur  Bikampfung 
dts  PrisaliianismHs  und  westgofkiichen  AnaMtjmus  aui  dem  vi'.Jahr- 
knndtrt:  <in  Beilrag  sur  Gesehithte  der  theplopsthin  Li/ttratur  in 
Sfiamitn.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Riinstle,  a.  o.  Professor  an  der  L'ntversitil 
Freiburg  i.  Br.     Mainz,  1900. 

Among  the  new  publications  in  Germany  in  the  sphere  of  Church 
History  tbc  Forscfmngen  lur  christlUktn  Lttteratur-  und  DognengcseNekit, 
edited  by  Professor  Ehrhatd  of  Vienna  and  Professor  Kireeh  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  will  assuredly  take  high 
rank.  The  series  opened  with  Dr.  Kirsch's  'Doctrine  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints  in  christian  antiquity  :  a  study  in  the  history  of  dogma,'  and 
Dr.  Koch's  '  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  his  relattons  to 
neoplatonism.'  In  the  concluding  number  of  the  first  volume,  whose 
full  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  ihia  review,  Professor  Kunatle  of 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau  discusses  a  'library  of  creeds  and  theological 
treatises,'  directed,  as  he  thinks,  against  Priscillianism  and  risigothic 
Arianisin,  which  he  has  discovered  in  a  Reicheiiau  MS  now  at  Caitoruhe 
(Augiensis  xviii).  The  MS  was  not  indeed  unnoticed  by  earUet  scfaolan : 
Mahillon  had  seen  and  called  attention  to  it  at  Reichenau,  and.  in  our 
own  day.s  after  its  removal  to  Carlsruhe,  Caspian  had  published  material 
from  it  in  his  QtieJ/en  suf  GtschUHU  dts  TaHfxymfiob.  But  Kiinstie 
has  done  excellent  service  in  treating  ihe  MS  as  a  whole,  and,  even  if 
one  is  not  disposed  to  go  quite  the  whole  way  with  him,  there  can  be  00 
doubt  that  his  investigations  into  the  history  both  of  the  actual  MS  and 
of  its  antecedents  show  at  least  that  full  justice  has  not  hitherto  been 
done  to  its  unique  character.  Kiinstic  begins  by  claiming  that  the  MS 
docs  not,  as  one  modem  scholar  after  another  has  repeated,  date  from  - 
the  tenth  century,  but  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  ninth.  His  argu-  I 
menta  are  not  palaeographical  but  historical :  and  I  feel  the  more  bound 
to  give  due  attention  to  tbem,  that  I  have  myself,  in  investigatitig 
collections  of  canons,  more  than  once  seemed  to  find  ground  for  sup-  ■ 
posing  that  palaeographers  of  the  last  and  even  of  the  present  generation 
.ire  over-timid  In  assigning  due  antiquity  to  tbc  older  MSS.  He  calls 
attention  lo  the  various  early  inventories  of  the  library  at  Ketcbcnau, 
and  especially  to  the  list  of  MSS  added  to  it  by  Rcginbcrt,  its  librarian 
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from  some  date  before  806  till  his  death  in  S46  '.  First  in  this  list  la 
a  'liber  pracgrandia '  containing  (i)  expositions  of  Lhc  Lord's  Prayer; 
(a)  many  Treatises  on  the  Creed  with  other  explanniions  u})on  the 
Faith  ;  (3)  an  explanation  of  the  Mass,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Moss, 
and  of  Holy  Orders  and  of  Baptism ;  (4)  Canons  of  Greece,  Africa, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  decretals  of  ihe  Popes  ;  (5)  Canons  pat  together 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  different  Penilenlials.  Kiinstlc 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  identifying  this  MS  with  hia  Augicitsis  xviii, 
which  is  a  large  folio  MS  and  contains  (i)  foil.  1-13  a,  explanations  of 
the  rx>rd's  Prayer;  (z)  foil.  13^74/,  fifty-one  documems  beginning 
with  acttial  cteeds  and  formulaiics,  and  gradually  {xissing  into  exposi- 
tions of  the  Creed  or  brief  dogmatic  treatises  or  Trinitarian  doctrine ; 
and  (j)  foil.  :5-()0.  a  fragment  of  the  '  Irish  *  book  of  Canons,  edited  by 
Wasseischleben  (sec  also  Maasscn,  Quelkn  sur  GtschichU  &:c.  pp.  877- 
885)".  The  first  two  sections  correspond  in  detail  to  the  first  two  of 
Hcginbcrfs  MS  :  the  third  may  not  improbably  correspond  to  what 
Kcginbett  calls  eaKoita  <x  ucferi  et  nauo  talamenta  cffmfiositi,  for  the 
'  Irish  *  collection  of  canons  distinguishes  itself  from  all  otliers  by  the 
Urge  use  made  in  it  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Maassen,  p.,  881).  But  if  the  two  MSS  arc  identical,  the  whole  of  the 
cemtal  portion  of  Reginbcrt's  MS,  that  is  to  say,  the  third  and  fourth 
pans,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  have  disappeared :  and  in 
that  ca:ie  the  signatures  on  the  two  gatherings  that  have  survived  of  the 
fifth  part— foil.  75-90  of  the  present  MS— ought  to  reveal  both  the 
existence  of  the  gap  and  its  extent.  I  cannot  find  that  Kunstle  lus 
anywhere  invcitigated  this  point :  and  yet  it  is  exactly  what  is  wanted 
to  clinch  his  proof.  By  the  kindness  of  the  librarian  of  Carltruhe, 
I  am  enabled  to  fill  up  the  gap,  and  to  say  that  the  MS  has  lost  (1) 
the  whole  of  its  first  gathering,  probably  conimeniarie'i  on  the  Ixird's 
Prayer  :  (a)  the  whole  of  the  tenth  gathering,  between  foil.  66  and  67  : 
(3)  twelve  gatherings,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-third  inclusive, 
after  fo],  74.  As  the  gatherings  are  mostly  quaternions,  this  last  loss  would 
amount  to  some  too  leaves,  which  might  about  sufiice  for  the  liturgical 
and  canonical  matter  described  above  from  the  Reichenau  catalogue. 

I  think  also  that  I  can  carry  the  history  of  ihc  manuscript  some 
twenty  years  further  back  than  Keginbert's  list  of  c  840  A.  D.'  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  list  of  Reginbert  is  not 
supplementary  to,  but  parallel  wiili,  the  three  Reichenau  catalogues  of 

'  Sec  Becker,  CMaiogt  BibhoihrearuHt  Anfiqui,  p.  19. 

*  It  wa«  this  so-calicil  '  Irisli '  coilection  of  Uknoos  ajiil  its  HSS  lo  wliich  the 
late  Henry  Bradahaw  devoted  ao  much  attention. 

*  KQdmIc  blmietr  dates  it  (p.  5)  after  8oj  (since  It  contains  a  piece  of  Alcuin'x 
which  wsa  written  in  that  y<as)  a»<l  before  3o6 :  but  his  grounds  for  the  Uiter 
date  are  not  very  c«K«nt. 
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81a,  8j8,  and  841,  printed  in  Becker's  Cataioxh  PP'  A,  16, 19  :  Reginbcrt 
is  toerely  giving  a  suiement  of  hi$  own  donations  to  ibc  library,  which 
ought  of  course  also  to  appear  in  tbeir  proper  placet  in  the  general 
caulogue.  And  1  bcUerc  ire  may  sardy  identify  Reginbcrt'^  Hitr 
praegrandis  with  No.  60  of  the  c^tilogue  of  8>3 :  'item  qiutcsttones 
S.  Augusiini  el  tides  Nicacnt  contilii  necnon  et  Ades  Hieronimi  Gregorii 
Athanasii  Ambroiii  Aaf[usttni  et  decretalia  Gelasii  in  cod.  I.'  The 
'Qtiaeslioncs  Augustini'  1  presume  to  have  been  used  in  the  section  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer:  the  Niccnc  Creed  is  No.  2  of  Kunsile's  collection, 
the  'fides  Hieronimi'  is  No.  9  (10-11),  'fidesJOregorii'  No.  15,  'fides 
Athanasii'  No.  7,  'fides  Ambrosii'  No.  8,  'fides  Augustini'  No.  13  (14): 
the  'decretalia  Gelasii '  is  probably  the  Gelasian  decree  dt  iibris  rteipiendis 
et  non  rtdpUndis,  which  is  actually  the  last  piece  in  the  Spanish 
collection  of  Canons,  once  contained,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  in 
Reginbcrt's  MS.  Of  course  this  description— if  No.  60  of  the  catalogue 
of  8i2  tcally  corresponds  to  Kunstlc's  Reginbcrt  MS — is  very  scrai:^  : 
but  that  is  not  surpnsing,  for  this  caulogue,  unlike  Reginbcrt's  careful 
analysis,  v&  scrappy  throughout. 

The  coUcciion  of  Canons  contained  in  Reginbcrt's  MS  '  Graeciae 
Airicae  Galliac  Hispania.cque,  postca  decrctales  cptstolac  antistituin 
Romanorum,'  is  rightly  identified  by  Kiinstle  with  the  collection  known 
u  the  Hisjana  (edited  by  Gonialei.  Madrid  1S08,  and  reprinted  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Lai.  vol.  84),  on  which  sec  Maasscfi.  pp.  67S-682.  The 
loss  of  Reginbcrt's  copy  is  specially  vcMlious,  for  of  this  scvcnth-ccntury 
collection  no  MS  survives  in  Spain  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or 
outside  Spain  earlier  than  the  Vienna  MS  oieirta  900  a.u.  Strassburg 
possessed  a  dated  MS  of  a.d.  788,  which  no  doubt  perished  in  1870, 
after  Dr.  Maassen  bad  described  it,  but  unfortunately  before  any  editor 
bad  (so  far  as  1  know)  made  use  of  it. 

The  extension  of  the  Spanish  strain  in  the  MS  to  cover  not  only  the 
lost  collectian  of  Councils,  but  the  collection  of  Creeds  and  dogmatic 
treatises  wliich  still  survives,  is  the  central  thesis  of  Dr.  Kunstlc's  essay. 
The  only  councils  mentioned  (other  than  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and 
the  Roman  Council  under  Oaraa.tu.i)  are  Spanish:  No.  5  is  a  Regnia 
ftdei  aztkoUcac  coHcilii  ToUianat  duitaris.  No.  6  item  alia  fidd  Jtguia 
tondlii  Toktanat  cmtlatis  regiae,  No,  50  stnlentiae  de  synodids  amtHht- 
fionifius  Spanrnsis  prouintiae.  Three  documents,  Nos.  ij,  48,  %.n& 
51.  come  from  the  Spaniard  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  one.  No.  38,  from 
the  Spaniard  Orosius.  Seventeen  more—making,  with  those  already 
mentioned,  34  out  of  a  total  of  51 — are  reckoned  by  Kurutle  as  in 
some  way  connected  with  Sp-iin  '.    Someiitnes  he  can  appeal  to  the 

'  Including  the  Aihan»)ui  Creed,  pp.  36-41;  mil  all  but  the  twelfth  book  o( 
pscudo-Vigiliui  Dt  TriKilalt,  pp.  100-115. 
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testimony  of  earlier  investigators  :  Dom  hjorin  had  conjccturaily  assigned 
Na  S4,  th«  Jitguiae  dtfimticnum  (attributed  here  to  St.  Jerome),  to  a 
Spanish  bishop,  Syagrius :  Mr.  Burn  had  already  suggested  that  No.  9, 
Fides  hmti  Ilkronymi,  wns  a  formiik  sent  by  Pope  Damasus  in  answer 
to  the  Spanish  hetx:tic  Priscillian.  And  1  do  not  doubt  that  in  scvcr&l 
other  instances  Kiinstle  has  made  out  a  good  case,  nor  that  a  S[)aiiish 
'  strain  or  nucleus  may  righlly  be  traced  in  the  collection.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  drives  his  thesis  too  hard,  and  contents  hiinsclf 
on  occanjon  with  insufficient  evidence.  On  his  methods  a  S[«inish 
origin  would  become  the  Itey  to  unlock  every  problem  of  an  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous  dogmatic  writing  of  the  fourtli,  6fih,  and  sixth  cen- 
tttries.  A  refutation  of  Arinnism  would  (at  some  periods)  suggest,  an 
aitacic  on  .Sabellianism  would  go  far  to  prove,  Spanish  authorship.  The 
^«  dogmalitiHi  ucleaasHcis  attributed  to  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  must  be 
held  to  have  Priscillianism  in  view,  and  was  therefore  written  not  by 
Gennadius  but  by  a  S;»tniard  (pp.  90-93).  The  pseudo-august inian 
sermon  33;,  in  commenting  on  the  first  part  of  the  Creed,  'treats  with 
quite  unusual  detail'  the  article  'almighty,'  and  is  therefore  'dearly' 
directed  against  the  Pri&cilltanists,  and  consequently  Spanish  (p.  64]. 
The  phrases  solUarius,  infectus,  innaicihUis,  trinitas  personis  distiitcta, 
umta  trinitas,  arc  indications  pointing  more  or  less  decisively  to  Spain 
(pp.  66,  67,  109,  no,  120).  One  feels  inclined  to  urge  that  it  must 
have  been  a  little  dttliculi  for  a  theologian,  even  in  Italy  or  Gaul,  to 
expound  the  Creed  without  using  any  of  these  terms,  and  without  aieo- 
tiontng  the  doctrines  of  Arius  Snbeilius  or  PrisciUian. 

While  thus  recording  some  scruples  as  to  Dr.  Kunsllc's  methods 
at  this  part  of  his  work,  I  must  also  express  my  conviction  that  he  has 
not  taken  into  sufficient  account  at  the  start  the  tendency  of  collections 
of  this  sort  to  grow,  when  he  argues  that  our  MS  represents  a  Spanish 
collection  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century — say  about  600— and 
that  (apparently)  nothing  was  added  to  it  till  Reginhert  in  copying  it 
aoo  years  later  added  two  pieces  from  Alcuin  and  two  from  Isidore. 
This  would  be.  I  think,  unlikely  in  itself,  and,  aa  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
eontradiwed  by  the  evidence  of  the  MS,  I  shall  confine  myself  in 
testing  his  theory  to  the  four  pieces  of  quisi-oecumeniaLl  character  which 
tiead  off  the  series  of  documents. 

J.  The  Apostles'  Creed  appears  in  Reginhcrt's  MS  in  a  form  to 
which  the  only  exact  parallel  known  is  in  the  Scaraptus  of  Pirminius, 
founder  of  Rcichenau  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  only 
'question  is,  Which  is  the  original  and  which  the  derivative  form  ? 
Kiinstle  asserts  that  Reginbert's  collection — strictly  of  course  the  MS 
from  which  Reginhert  copied  our  extant  Augicnsis  xviii — must  '  in  any 
case '  be  the  original,  since  this  collection  '  with  itt  expressed  anti-Arian 
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chnncter  is  older  than  the  Scarapsus'  (p.  a$).  The  argument  begs  tfac 
question  of  tlie  homogeneity  of  the  collection  altogether.  To  me  it 
scenis  deciiledl}'  more  probable  that  Reginbertt  in  giving  as  much  com- 
pleteness u  possible  to  his  collection  of  Creed  fonna,  borrowed  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  shape  in  which  the  founder  of  his  Abbey  had 
quoted  it. 

3.  Of  the  Nicene  Creed  Kiinstle  gives  a  useful  but  far  from  complete 
list  of  Ijiiin  %-ersions:  I  hope  in  the  next  part  of  my  Eidesiae  Ckadat- 
talis  Monumfnta  luris  Anli<fuiiuma  to  publisli  a  considerable  numbo*  of 
texts  of  this  Creed,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  further  enquiries  as  to 
their  mutuM  relations.  His  remarks  about  the  form  of  the  Creed  in 
Keginbeit's  MS  just  amount  to  this,  that  as  the  Ntcene  Creed  is  only 
used  eUewherc  without  the  Nicene  Canons  in  two  Carthaginian  Councils 
and  one  Sp.inish,  the  form  in  the  Reichensu  MS  must  be  of  either 
African  or  Spanish  provenanee.  The  conclusion  would  be  quite  inad- 
miasible  even  if  the  premisses  were  correct.  But  in  foct  in  ntore  than 
half  of  the  references  which  Kiinstle  himself  provides  in  the  list  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  the  Creed  alone  is  present '.  Even  among 
tlie  MBS  of  Councils,  where  of  course  the  Canons  would  naturally  be 
expected  side  by  i^ide  with  the  Creed,  not  only  the  colleciion  of  Dtony- 
sius,  but  the  colleciion  which  Maassen  calls  by  the  rumc  of  the  MS  of 
St.  Blaise  (whose  aflinities  are  with  Italy  and  the  Rhineland),  give  the 
Canons  without  the  Creed.  There  is  therefore  so  (ar  no  shadow  of 
Juscifioition  for  the  su^cstion  of  Spanish  or  African  origin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fomi  of  the  Creed  here  is  absolutely  identical  with 
that  contjtincd  in  the  Roman  collection  of  Canon  Law  known  as  the 
Dionysio-Hadriano,  presented  by  Pope  Hadrian  to  Charles  the  Great 
in  A.i>.  774.  Nothing  in  ilself  would  be  more  likely  than  that  R^in- 
bert  (if  he  had  set  himself  to  supplement  a  smaller  collection  with  tbc 
priraaiy  and  oecumenical  documents)  would  turn  to  the  otticinl  eorpui 
iurii,  of  which  copies  were  being  sedulously  circulated  throughout 
Charles'  dominions.  The  library  of  Reichenau,  we  might  hast  been 
sure,  would  not  have  been  without  a  copy,  even  if  chance  had  not 
actually  preserved  it.  In  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  in  Carinthia  are 
some  manuscripts  which  were  taken  there  during  the  Napoleonic 
troubles  from  St.  Blaise  in  the  Blick  Forest,  and  among  them  two  MSS 
of  canons,  both  of  which  came  ultimately  from  Reichenau.  The  earlier 
of  these,  written  about  a.d.    700,  and  therefore  not  originally  for 


'  KOnslle  rrrers  lo  Mussen,  p.  36.  But  wliat  Dr.  Mussen  laid  nraa  that  all  ver- 
siont  or  the  Niccn«  Canans,  except  thai  of  Utonyuius,  included  tbo  CreciJ.  Even 
thai  requires  »mc  modiiicBltffii,  as  1  ihow  in  the  text.  But  it  is  a  verj  difforcat 
thini;  Id  say  (and  Dr.  Maaaicn  certainly  did  not  say)  that  because  lite  CanotM  rsrely 
occur  without  the  Creed,  therefore  the  Creed  rarely  occum  without  the  Canoaa. 
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IHeichenau,  which  was  then  not  yet  founded,  has  given  the  name  to 
]Waassen's  'collection  of  the  MS  of  St.  Blaise'.'  It  was  certainly  already 
'  at  Reichenau  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  since  the  second  MS 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  MS  of  the  Dionysio-Hadriana,  bears  dear 
traces,  in  the  signalures,  for  instance,  of  the  Kiccne  bishops  (see  my 
Eal.  Oi<.  AUn.  I  i  pp.  ^,5-84),  of  being  affected  by  the  older  MS.  This 
second  MS,  which  was  probably  written  before  806,  was,  I  believe,  the 
actual  exemplar  from  which  Reginbcrt  copied  the  Creed  of  Nicaea  *. 

3.  Of  Reginbert's  third  document,  the  Anathemas  of  Pope  Bamasus' 

kCouncil  of  380,  I  hope  shortly  to  publish  a  text,  not  indeed  with  an 

"exhaustive  apparatus  of  MSS,  but  still  with  a  very  much  larger  number 

than  hnvo  hitherto  been  employed :  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr. 

Kiinstle  for  calling  my  attention  to  a  new  authority  in  his  Augiensis  xviit 

which  was  quite  unknown  to  mc,  and  whose  readings  I  hope  to  be  able 

include:  unfortunately  he  does  not  give  in  the  present  volume  more 

[tfaan  a  few  fragments  of  its  text.    His  general  remarks  arc,  however,  again 

cry  misleading.     He  tells  us  (i)  that  the  Anathemas  elsewhere  alwa>-$ 

occur  either  in  connexion  with  the  letter  of  Damasus  to  Paulinus  '  Per 

I  filium  meum  Vitalcm,'  or  with  the  Niccne  Creed,  or  with  both,  but  that 

le  pure  form  of  ihcm  is  without  cither  the  letter  or  the  Creed,  as  in 

the  Greek  version  of  Thcodorct :  (ii)  that  Coustanl  was  very  likely  right 

when  he  asserted  Theodoret's  Greek  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  extant 

latin  authorities :  (iii)  that  in  the  codex  Augiensis  wc  therefore  find 

a  better  form  of  the  text  than  anywhere  else  in  Ijitin.    As  to  the  first 

point,  I  am  at  present  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the   best 

authorities  are  those  which  prefix   to  ihe  Anathemas  a  form  of  the 

Niccne  Creed,  according  to  which  the  third  paragraph  runs  '£t  Spiritual 

sanctum  netjue  facluram  neque  creaturam  sed  dc  substantia  deitatis''^ 

that  is,  the  collections  of  canons  called  St.  Blaise  and  St  Maur.     But  in 

any  COM  I  think  th:it  the  view  that  all  Latin  MSS  go  back  to Thcodoret's 

>reck  is  neither  likely  in  itself  nor  borne  out  on  an  investigation  of 

'^tcxts.     And  consequently  I  cannot  admit  the  unique  value  claimed  for 

the  Augiensis.     I  should  prefer  to  proceed  by  a  detailed  comparison  of 

hthe  text  of  the  Damasine  Council  in  Reginbert's  MS  with  the  two 

iRcichenau  MSS  of  canons  mentioned  above.     Both  of  them  contain 

the  Council — the  St.  Blaise  MS  in  common  with,  the  Hadrians  MS 

against,  the  main  tradition  of  its  group.     And  putting  together  Kflnstle's 

'  Moo^tn  sttribulc3  ihb  MS  la  thr  sixth  century  (p,  504),  but  «I1  anitioritiea  ID 
whom  I  showed  phota^phK  from  it  sgrecd  in  putlios  it  at  I«a9l  «  centut;  later. 
I^Biit  it  i*  still  the  earliest  MS  of  ita  Kroii)>. 

'  TI1C   two   MSS  vsry  in   only  «nG  detail:    the  MS  ii  Creeds  gives  'nostna 
Inten)*  according  to  KQnstlc's  icit,  the  MS  of  Canons  '  snluicm  tiustnn *  accord- 
[la  my  text ;    probably  one  of  us  ba«  collated  tncorrecll]'.    On  the  other  hand 
:  two  HSS  are  a1oo«  ^so  far  as  my  collationi  go]'  id  giving  tfttriy  For  r^vrof. 
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data  with  notes  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Burn  was  kind  enough  to  roake  for  me 
last  summer  of  the  two  St.  Blaise  MSS,  it  is  clear.  I  ihink,  that  the  ihiec 
MSS  are  not  all  independent  of  one  another.  U  appears  to  be  not 
impossible  that  Reginben's  text  Ls  a  oompoute  one,  made  up  by  confla- 
tion from  the  other  two  MSS  :  but  t  should  not  like  to  assert  this  with- 
out fuller  nutcrial  than  is  at  present  at  ri)-  disposaL 

4.  Of  the  Constantinopolitanum  Kiinstie  has  happily  printed  the 
text  in  txUmo,  pi  146.  If  the  texta  printed  by  Mr.  Burn  in  they.TT^ 
for  October,  1900  (p.  109),  had  been  in  time  to  lie  before  Dr.  fCansde, 
he  would  hardly  have  implied  <see  p.  8)  that  the  tnnsUtion  m  the 
Augiensis  is  unique,  for  it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  fourth  of 
Mr.  Bum's  forms,  and  most  of  its  variations  are  those  of  the  Hadrians '. 
Since  Mr.  Bum's  texts  were  published,  I  have  laid  my  hands  on 
a  transcript  of  the  Constantinopolitanum  made  from  the  St.  Blaise  MS 
of  the  Iladriana,  and  I  find  that  out  of  the  seven  cases  where  Auf[icnsts 
differs  from  Mr.  Burn's  Hadriaiu,  Augiensis  has  the  support  of  St  Blatse 
in  no  less  than  six.  The  solitaiy  disagreement  is  that  the  St.  Blaise  MS 
has  conglorilicandum  (rightly),  Kiinstle's  MS  glon5a)ndum.  Again 
I  believe  that  Rcj^inbcrt  borrowed  his  Constantinopohtanum  from  the 
St.  Blaise  Hadriana.  But  anyhow  tlic  '  many  indications '  which  speak 
for  tlie  connexion  of  the  Augiensis  at  this  point  with  the  Council  of 
Toledo  (p.  31)  seem  to  me  to  be  non-existent. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  some  of  Ur.  Kiinstle's  work  is  vitiated  by 
his  having  allowed  himself  to  fall  too  exclusively  under  the  domination 
of  one  ruling  idea,  and  in  particular  that  the  evidence  su^ests  Ibat  tbe 
first  four  documents  were  incorporated  into  the  collectiorj  by  Reginbert 
at  Rcichcnau  rather  than  in  Spain  two  centuries  earlier.  But  I  am  very 
far  from  saying  or  meaning  that  this  result  evacuates  Dr.  Kiinstle's  work 
of  all  value.  As  far  as  I  can  sec,  he  has  made  it  probable  that  tbe 
central  part  or  nucleus  of  his  collection  has  a  real  and  ungihle  con- 
nexion with  Spain.  If  he  has  somewhat  unduly  extended  the  sphere 
affected  by  his  discovery,  that  is  only  what  we  all  do  in  turn.  And  all 
students  of  the  early  Creeds  and  Canons  of  the  Western  Church  mutt 
be  as  grateful  to  him  as  I  am  for  opening  up  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  their  growth. 

C.   H.   TURMKIL 
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■  The  only  deviations  arc  (■)  ct  HannvfHj.  ex  Marui  IMr.:  iti)  horaft  Mtiu 
^1^.  hutnunaiun  HaJr. :  \,nx)  tn  caelcn  Attg.  in  nclum  Hadr. :  (ir>  uentunis  cat 
Auj!-  uenlumi  HaJi'.  -.  (v)  gtorlliondum  Aug.  coit^lorificandum  fia^. :  (vij  calha- 
Uum  Aug.  unctam  Cfttholiinun  Htu/r. :  (yii)  uitun  Aug.  et  uitam  ti4uh: 
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ORIENTALIA. 

I.  Die  Attffastung  da  HohenH<du  bci  den  Abetsinkm  ,  .  .  ron 
£.  Euringer  {Leipug,  1900)  was  originany  intended  as  an  appendix 
to  an  edition  of  the  Ethiopia  text  of  tlie  Song  of  Songs.  As  the  malerial 
increased,  the  author  determined  to  publish  this  essay  separately, 
dealing  mainly  with  two  points:  (i)  the  question  of  the  allegorical  or 
literal  interprciaiion  of  the  Song  in  the  Ahyssinian  Church;  (a)  as  to 
its  use  being  allowed  only  to  senior  priests,  NVith  regard  to  (1)  which 
is  the  real  subject  of  the  essay,  the  traveller  Bruce  slates  that  the 
AbysKinians  explain  the  Song  literally  as  addressed  by  Solomon  to 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (cf.  Ps.  xlv).  He  is  followed  by  Kicdcl  who 
considers  that  this  was  due  to  Syrian  inHuence  in  the  sixth  century, 
especially  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueslia.  Prof.  Euringer  lakes  the 
opposite  view,  arguing  chiefly  from  the  particular  readings  of  the 
Ethiopic  version,  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  allegory  of  Christ  and 
the  Church.  His  method  is  like  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Herkenne  in  his 
investigation  of  the  Old  I.alin  version  of  'Ccclesiasticus,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  work  much  interesting  critical  material  is  adduced.  The 
ailment  is  ably  conducted,  and  seems  conclufiiTe.  la  any  case  it 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  character  of  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the 
Song.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  before  long  publish  the  full 
EUiiopic  text. 

a.  ThtEpiitlts  of  S.  Ciemeat  to  the  CorintMams  in  ^nVic, edited  .  .  . 
by  the  late  R.  L.  Bensly  (Cambridge,  1899).  This  edition  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Kenneti  from  the  papers  left  by  the  late 
Prof.  Bensly.  The  lex!  was  already  rev'ised  almost  entirely,  but  the 
notes  were  in  a  very  rough  and  unfinished  state.  It  was  known  that 
Prof.  BcnsIy  was  at  work  on  the  subject  for  many  years,  hut  unfortunately 
he  commiited  veiy  little  of  his  results  to  writing.  Hence  the  account 
in  his  Harklcan  Version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebiews,  and  in  Lightfoot'* 
Clementine  Epistles,  still  remains  the  only  statement  of  bis  views  on  the 
origin  of  the  version.  The  text,  which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  is  derived  from  the  unique  MS  in  the  Cambridge  University 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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JJbmy  containing  the  Harllcan  Version  of  tbc  New  Testament.  The 
two  Epistles  iie  divided  into  seventeen  lections,  shovring  that  at  some  time 
and  place  they  were  included  in  the  lectionary  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
although  it  seetns  ihit  they  did  not  originally  form  port  of  this  veisioa 
The  tt:x[  a  printed,  as  fur  as  can  be  judged,  with  the  greatest  care, 
in  the  excellent  type  of  the  Catnt>ridge  Pre!«,  and  the  notes,  though 
regretubly  shon,  conuin  much  valuable  help  to  the  studjr  of  the 
version. 

3,  7X*  GofptI  ef  the  twelvt  Apostks  together  with  the  AjKvalypus  of 
eofk  one  of  thtm,  edited  from  the  Syriac  MS  .  .  -  by  J.  Rendcl  Hanis 
(Cambridge,  1900). 

The  MS  from  which  this  text  U  taken  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  the  eighth  century  (parts  of  it  perhaps  earlier)  in  or  near  Edessa: 
the  'Gospel '  occupies  foil.  47-51  and  is  followed  by  the  'Apocalypses' 
(to  fol.  58  <i)  of  which  unfoitunately  only  three  remain.  The  rest 
of  the  MS  contain!  chiefly  Questions  addressed  to  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
and  Canons.  The  first  thought  which  naturally  occurs  to  one  with 
regard  to  the  title  of  the  Gospel  is  whether  it  can  be  a  Syriac  version  of 
tlie  lost  Gnostic  Gosjiel  of  the  twelve  .\postIes.  Dr.  Rendel  Harris 
discusses  the  point  in  a  most  able  and  interesting  introduction,  painting 
out  that  the  Twelve  arc  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
composition,  that  S.  Matthew  is  not  made  their  spokesman,  that  there 
is  little  general  agreement  with  the  quotations  given  by  Epiphanius 
from  the  tost  Gospel  of  Matthew  (probably  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Twelve),  and  that  for  various  reasons  its  original  compilation  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  MS.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  is  said  by  the  copyist  to  be  translated  out  of  Hebrew  into 
Greek  and  out  of  <:rcek  into  Syriac,  which  looks  as  though  he  at  any 
rate  considered  it  to  he  based  on  an  early  document,  and  there  are 
several  small  points  which  sectn  to  indicate  that  the  present  text  may  be 
an  excerpt  from  or  an  adaptation  of  an  earlier  lost  (lospel.  Dr.  Kendel 
Harris  shows  that  it  has  much  in  common  with  a  group  of  Syrian 
writings  originating  at  Edessa,  but  considers  it  unlikely  that  it  really 
goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Apocalypses,  which  form  part  of 
the  same  composition,  arc  conceived  in  the  usual  style.  The  third 
of  Ibem,  however,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  appears  to  deal  with  events 
down  to  the  dissensions  among  the  Moslems  in  746-750,  which  agrees 
closely  with  the  palacogtaphical  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  MS.  The 
dear  and  concise  way  in  which  the  points  are  brought  out  by  the  editor 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

4.  The  Ifistory  of  the  Bfcssed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  History  ef  ihi 
LiktHtss  of  Christ  which  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  made  to  meeJt  at  .  .  ,  by 
£.  A.  W.  Budge.     Engliah  translations.     (Lutac,  1899.) 
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he  valoe  of  (he  History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  translated  in  this 
\olumc  IS  that  it  consists  largely  of  a  summary  of  most  of  the  well- 
known  apocrypha  dealing  with  the  same  suhjeci.  The  author  has 
incorporated  or  adapted  parts  of  the  Protevangeliimi,  of  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  and  of  lhclwo.'Vssumi>tJonsof  the  Virgin,  but  draws  from  earlier 
forms  of  the  text  than  wc  find  in  Wright's  edition.  The  History  is  thus 
A  sort  of  corpus  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  will  probably  repay 
study  as  embodying  material  which  has  otherwise  disappeared. 
Dr.  Budge  considers  that  the  principal  materiah  of  the  Assumptions 
were  collected  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that  such 
stories  were  specially  popular  in  the  tifth  century,  since  the  IVamtitus 
WIS  condemned  in  494,  but  he  does  not  aitsign  a  dale  for  the  present 
compilation.  The  MS  iiself  is  a  modern  copy  {1889).  The  second 
story  is  curious  and  apparently  has  not  been  published  before.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  ume  as  that  found  in  Brit-  Mus.  MS  Or.  4404  :  MS  Add.  14,645 
has  also  been  used  for  the  text.  It  purports  to  be  related  by  a  ceiinin 
deacon  Philotheus,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
is  there  told  how  the  Jews  made  a  picture  of  Christ  and  moclced  it, 
how  one  of  them  thrust  a  spear  into  it,  whereupon  blood  and  water 
came  forth  from  it,  and  of  the  various  miracles  which  were  wrought 
in  consequence.     It  is  rather  prolix,  but  was  well  worth  pubhshinR. 

S-  Catalagut  of  tkr  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS  in  ike  British 
Museum,  by  O.  Margoliouth  .  .  .  Part  i.  (Ix>ndon,  iSqc)). 

It  is  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  thie 
really  important  wnrk.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1895  Mr.  Margo- 
liouth  published  a  Descriptive  I-ist  of  these  MS3,  as  a  provisional 
guide  to  the  collections  pending  the  preparation  of  the  full  catalogue. 
The  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  promis^ed  catalogue, 
containing  the  description  of  Biblic.il  MSS  and  commealan'cs,  For 
the  former  (nos.  1-165)  Mr.  Morgolioutli  had  the  adontage  of  being 
able  to  consult  Dr.  Oinsbui^,  the  well-known  Masoretic  scholar,  and  of 
usiTig  the  material  collected  in  his  work  on  the  M:)sorah.  This  section 
is  full  of  minute  palacographical  details,  the  value  of  which  will  be  mare 
appreciated  the  more  they  are  -ttudi^ed.  The  remaining  numbers  ( f66- 
339)  g'*'c  an  equally  exhaustive  account  of  the  commentaries,  which 
is  extrenaely  useful  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  little-lcnown  Qaraite  writers,  and  of  Hebrew-Arabic 
literature  generally.  An  appendix  givev  the  full  text  of  the  Museum 
fragments  of  the  Hebrew  EcclesiasticuSi  and  at  the  end  arc  nine 
facsimiles  of  various  forms  of  writing.  The  work  is  composed  on 
the  plan  with  which  wc  are  fainih'ar  In  the  other  great  catalogues  of 
the  British  Musetiin,  such  as  those  by  Wright  and  Ricu,  and  may 
well  rank  with  ihem  in  accumcy  and  scholarship.     When  the  other 

u  h  3 
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parts  appear,  wiifa  the  iDdices,  the  whok  will  be  iodispensable  to  aajr 
one  engaged  in  the  difficult  study  of  Hebrew  MSS. 

6.  fitbntif-Grttk  CairQ  G*nitah  Paiimpsetis  .  .  .  edited  by  C- Taylor 
(Cambridge.  1900 1. 

The  fragment}  here  edited  owe  their  preservation  in  the  lumber-rtXHn 
or  a  Jewish  synagogue  to  the  fact  that  the  vellum  was  used  for  Hebrew 
books.     The  upper  <  Hebrew)  writing  contains   fragments  of  Jewtsb 
liturgy,   Jerusalem  Talmud,  Pcsiqta    and    Midrash    Bereshiih   rabha. 
Some  of  these  exhibit  the  newly  discovered  third  system  of  pointing, 
specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  collection  of 
fragments  from  the  same  Gcnizab.     But  the  most  intcTcsting  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  is  the  leaf  containing  in  the  lower  writing 
Vs.  xxii  (xxii  t5-iS  of  the  Hexapla.      Much  of  this  has  been  cut  away, 
hut  there  slill  remain  most  of  the  columns  giving  the  rendering  of 
the  verses  according  to  AquiU  and  Symmachus,  and  some  paru  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint.     The  leaf  originally  formed  the  central  double 
folio  of  a  quire  belonging,  as  Dr.  Taylor  thinks,  to  a  copy  of  the  Hexapla 
containing  the  Psalter  only.     Appendix  i  contains  Aquita's  Uanslation 
of  parts  of  Pss,  xc  (lxxxix)-ciii  (cii),  one  leaf  of  which  was  published  by 
1)T.  Taylor  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  (Pirt]e 
Aboth).    Three  other  leaves,  containing  ports  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
were  published  by  Mr,  Burkitl  in   1897,  so  that  we  now  have  con- 
siderable   material    for    estimating    the    character    of    this    version. 
Mr.  Burkitt  is  of  opinion  that  the  dale  of  the  Psalms  Aquila  MS  is 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  is  not 
by  the  s.ime  scribe  as  the  Kings  Aquila  MS.     tt  may  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  Hebrew  upper  writing  of  the  Kings  Aquila  MS  is  un- 
doubtedly by  the  same  hand  as  the  Hebrew  upper  writing  of  the 
Hexapla  MS,  and  of  the  same;  date  as  the  Hebrew  upper  writing 
of  the  Psalms  Aquila  MS.     Consequently  the  three  original  Greek  MSS 
seem  to  have  been  broken  up  at  the  same  time.     Appendix  ii  has  small 
portions  of  Sl  Matthew,  St.  John,  Acts  and   i   Fcter,  from  similar 
palimpsest  fragnicnts  in  peculiarly  fine  Greek  uncials.     The  whole  is 
Bumptuously  edited,  in  the  game  style  as  Mr.  Burkitt's  Aquila,  with 
transcription  and  facsimiles.     Dr.  Taylor's  notes,  as  might  be  erpected, 
are  full  of  learning. 

A.   COWLBT. 
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(i)  The  second  volume  of  the  Siuye/ofiaeJta  Biilua  (E-K),  like  its 
predecessor,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  current  hypotheses  of  the 
critical  'left  wing.'     .\  chronicler  of  the  former  volume  wrote  of  it — 
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''Subtract  the  ipicsscs  and  a  noble  pic^c  of  scholarship  is  left.'  Vol.  ii 
contains  many  guesses  and^as  the  names  of  the  contributors  attest — 
much  encellent  scholarshifx  We  notice  Prof.  Charles'  admirable  article 
GO  EscHATOiiWiv,  and  those  of  Prof.  Woodhoiisc  on  EPHE-strs,  Gaij^tia, 
Hekoo  (family  op),  and  Iconium,  those  of  Prof.  Julidieron  Hgllenism. 
EssENES,  and  Gnosis  (the  latter  commendabiy  shon),  and  thai  of 
Canon  Robinson  on  Euckarist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Prof.  Snice'a  article  on  Jbsus,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  correspondinf^  article  in  Hasting;?'  Dictionary,  is  distinctly  dit 
appointtng.  It  is  general  and  '  impressionist '  in  character,  and  though 
it  gives  one  consistent  interpretation  of  the  hfe  of  its  subject,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  does  real  justice  to  the  evidence  for  another  view.  Thus 
to  end  the  narrative  with  the  Crucifixion  surely  implies  haxardous 
assumptions,  and  yet  these  assumptions  are  unsupported  by  argu- 
ment 

The  principal  editor's  contributions  on  New  Testament  subjects  will, 
venture  to  predict^  interest  more  rcadent  than  they  wit!  convince. 
Prof.  Cheyne  invokes  the  'critical  conscience'  to  reopen  the  case 
of  Judas  Iscariot :  perhaps  the  same  faculty  might  be  used  to  restrain 
the  freedom  with  which  Prof.  Cheyne  emends  tlie  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  How  can  A^>«t«v.ii«  have  been  'corrupted'  into  '\fi/p'iiat 
(Luc.  iti  1)?  The  'dispute  of  John's  disciples  with  a  Jew  about  purifying' 
(Jo.  iii  35)  may  perhaps  be  made  easier  by  Ucntlcy's  emendation  imtA 

rit>  '^irol  for  tiiTo  'lovJoiov  ;  but  that  tovHttiau  irt/n  rafiap  15  a  COITUption  of 
wtpaf  rcM>  tnitSavtm  (itself  a  Supposed  interpolation  from  v.  36),  and  uiimu 
of  [»«*]  tffiruv,  few  people  would  have  suspected.     Commentators  have 

some  diUiculty  with  q   flaOtXtia    rm  oupatiav  Jtui^irai,   ml   jiuurrai   uf/rta^ovatr 

avr^v  (Ml  30  12):  will  they  prefer  to  read  fiayyt\i(nai,  *ai  itiivnt  act 
o^rqr  iXn  i(ftvu  m  7 

The  most  important  New  Testament  articles  in  the  volume  are  those 
on  Gospels  (Dr.  Abbott  and  Prof.  Schmiedcl)  and  John  (Son  of 
sdedke)  (Prof.  Schniicdcl).  Dr.  Abbott's  share  in  the  former  is 
(descriptive  and  analytical,'  that  of  his  collaborator  'historical  and 
synthetical.'  Vr.  Abbott's  analysis  is  extremely  elaborate,  and  challenges 
criticism  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  Wc  single  out  a  point  or  two 
Uota  his  treatment  of  the  External  Evidence  (§§64sqq.).  The  'Silence 
of  Fapias '  (J  67)  is  a  dangerous  subject.  A  writer  in  a  current  German 
Review  (Dr.  Frics^  thinks  that  Papias'  St.  Mark  contained  no  account 
of  the  Passion :  it  related  ra  imo  roO  Xjmmib  i^  Xtx^frru  7  vpax&tyra,  *a/jO 
tmhi  To&Vro '  [sic).  Dr.  Abbott's  position  is  almost  as  precarious :  he 
bolds  that  Papias  'knew  neither  St.  Luke  nor  St.  John,  or  ranked 
neither  vith  St.  Mark  or  Sl  Matthew.'  '[lie  fact  that  be  used  the 
fust  £pistle  of  St.  John,  combined  with  the  date  at  which  be  wrote. 
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make  it  probable,  howerer,  tKat  he  knew  the  Fourth  Go«p*I  'at  letst  in 
ports,  as  3  tradition.'  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  Dr.  Abbott  to  ifiealc 
of  Papias' '  hesitation  to  accept  St  John  ' ;  and  it  is  even  suggested  that 
Pipiofi'  inquiries  as  to  '  what  John  said '  were  prompted  hy  the  desire 
to  compare  the  aiKWtle's  spoken  words  with  what  purponed  to  be  hb 
writings. 

Yet  Dr.  Abbott  can  quote  at  least  one  parallel  for  the  coldness  of 
Papiafi  towards  the  Fourth  Gospel — the  'suspiciousness'  of  Justin 
Martyr.  Ignatius,  it  appears,  merely  'did  not  recogniie  Jn.  as 
a  Gospel,'  and  '  is  closer  to  Philo  than  to  Jn.'  in  th«  passage 
(PAUad.  7)  'The  Spirit  .  .  .  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth,  and  convinccth  the  things  which  are  secret'  Polycaip  was 
equally  independent  of  Johannine  literature.  It  is  true  that  in  Pkii.  7 
we  read — '  Ever>-  one  that  conlesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in 
the  flesh  is  Anii-Christ,'  and  this  might  be  thought  to  haye  some 
similarity  to  a  John  7 ;.  but  '  a  Jn.  is  a  disputed  Epistle,  so  thai  if 
Eusebius  believed  it  to  be  a  quotation,  he  would  be  bound  to  call 
attention  to  il.  But  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  though  he  tells  us  that 
Folycarp  quoted  1  Pet.  It  it  probable,  therefore,  that  he  regarded 
the  words,  not  as  n  quotation,  but  as  a  mere  use  of  Johannine  traditioBS 
in  vogue  during  the  conflict  ugainst  Docetisra,'  Now  a  priori  we 
bhould  not  credit  liuscbius  with  that  kind  of  critical  acumen :  and 
in  fact  there  are  grounds  for  refusing  to  do  so  in  this  case.  Eusebius 
tells  U9  (//.  jE.  V  8  5  7)  that  Irenacu-s  used  i  John  and  t  PcL,  cleaily 
implying  that  he  did  not  use  2  or  3  John:  and  yet  in  Iren.  ffatr.  IllxriS 
we  l^nd  a  clear  quotation  of  the  very  pasicage  in  queitjon,  3  John  7. 
Did  EusebiuK  suspect  Irenaeus  too  of  meiely  using  Johannine  traditions 
— or  did  he  simply  repeat  a  slip  which  he  had  made  in  the  same 
connexion  before? 

But  the  negative  method  is  used  with  even  less  reserve  in  the  case  of 
Justin.  It  is  alEowed  to  be  probable  that  Justin's  pupil  Tatian  knew 
of  the  Fourth  Gosjiet  when  he  wrote  his  ^./i/n?H— though  Dr.  Abbott 
has  the  courage  to  find  even  there  some  'traces  of  Jn.  as  a  recent 
interpretation,'  When  however  Tatian  became  an  Kncratite  and  used 
St.  John  in  the  Diatessaron  he  departed  widely  from  the  principle* 
of  his  master,  who  'either  did  not  know  Jn.  or,  as  is  more  probaU^ 
regarded  it  with  suspicion,  partly  because  it  contradicted  Lit.,  his 
favourite  Gospel,  partly  l>ecausc  it  was  beginning  to  be  freely  used  by 
his  enemies  the  Valentinians."  It  is  needless  to  discuss  here  what 
seems  the  strong  and  positive  evidence  that  Justin  used  the  Fourth 
Gospel :  we  will  only  say  that,  if  h«  really  '  regarded  it  with  suspicion,' 
he  used  curiously  little  pains  to  avoid  being  believed  to  quote  and 
approve   it.      Justin's  works  do  in  fact  alTord  a  kind  of  'External 
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Evidence'  which  Dr.  Abbott's  minimising  method  cannot  handle 
with  case.  The  scries  of  negations  by  which  Papias,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
and  Justin  arc  severally  dissociated  from  contact  with  Johannine 
literature  gains  no  strength  as  it  proceeds:  each  link  in  the  chain 
adds  a  new  weakness  of  its  own,  and  yet  the  whole  construction 
can  only  he  trusted  if  each  part  is  assumed  to  be  absolutely  reliable. 
Prot  Schmiedcl  adds  I0  Dr.  Abbott's  article  some  sections  on  the 
Synoptic  Problem  and  the  credibility  of  the  Synoptisis :  he  also 
contributes  an  article  on  John  (Son  of  Zebedef.)  and  a  pendant  to 
ProC  Woodhousc's  Galatia,  stating  a  case  for  the  North-Galatian 
theory.  Hb  method  and  conclusions  are  at  any  rate  dc6nitc  and 
thorough :  he  is  clear  that  wc  may  not  'accept  everything  as  historically 
true  whith  cannot  be  shown  by  explicit  testimony  to  be  false':  we  must 
rather  '  set  on  one  side  everything  which  for  any  reason  arising  either 
from  the  substance  or  from  considerations  of  literary  criticism  has  to  be 
regarded  as  doubtful  or  wrong.'  The  search  for  'such  data  as  .  .  . 
carmot  possibly  be  regarded  as  inventions '  yields  to  Prof.  Schmiedcl 
■  rather  scanty  harvest.  There  are,  however,  a  few  jiassa^es  which 
•  may  be  called  the  foundation -pillars  for  a  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus ': 
namely,  those  which  '  prove  that  in  the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to  do 
with  a  completely  human  being,  and  that  the  divine  is  to  be  sought 
in  him  only  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  found  in  a  man.' 
What  may  certainly  be  believed  about  Jesus  is  to  be  gathered  e.g.  from 
Mc.  X  17  f.  (why  callest  thou  me  good,  &c.),  Mt.  xii  51  f.  (blasphemy 
■gainst  the  Son  of  Man  may  be  foi^ven),  Mc.  xiii  31,  and  Mt.  xxvii  46. 
Inquiry  into  the  alleged  miracles  of  Jesus  must  Stan  from  four  other 
fundamental  paitsages:  Mc.  viii  12  ^thcre  shall  no  sigTi  be  given  to  this 
generation),  Mc.  vi  5  (Jesus  was  able  to  do  no  mighty  work — save 
healing  a  few  siclc  folk — in  Nazareth,  and  mar\-elled  at  the  unbelief  of 
its  people),  Mc.  viii  i4.-2i  =  Mt.  xvi  5  f.  (from  w.ii,  13  vc  are  to  infer 
that '  the  feeding  of  the  5000  and  4000  was  not  a  histnrical  occurrence, 
but  a  parable'],  and  Mt.  xi  5  =  Lc.  vii  33  (the  answer  lo  John  the 
Baptist's  disciples,  in  which  Jesus  spoke  'not  of  the  physically  but 
of  the  spiritually  bh'nd,  lame,  leprous,  deaf,  and  dead').  Apart  from 
acts  of  ht-aiing  such  as  physicians  are  even  now  able  to  effect  by 
psychical  methods,  we  arc  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  miraculous 
ruuralives  chiefly  in  the  figurative  language  of  Jesus,  and  to  trace 
the  influence  of  Old  Testament  parallels  as  a  cause  contributing  to 
the  shape  which  they  ultimately  reached.  Prof.  Schmiedcl  claims  that 
even  when  the  Gospels  have  been  subjected  to  his  jealous  scrutiny  'w« 
have  a  wide  field  of  the  credible  in  which  to  expatiate.'  Yet  it  would 
seem  to  be  possible  that  a  perfectly  fair  critic  might  adopt  a  method  which 
would  tend  teas  to  make  the  worst  of  the  authorities  at  evuy  point. 
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He  might  speak  with  more  resenre,  for  instance,  about  '  contradictions ' : 
he  wouki  not  coitfiont  'the  stoutest  believer  in  miracles'  with  triviil 
points  such  as  the  diSerence  between  Mc.  i  ^a,  34  {a/l  the  sidt  were 
brought,  and  he  healed  sirme  [»iiXX(«t]),  Mi.  viii  16  (they  bruuglit  maiijf 
and  he  healed  aU).  and  Luc.  iv  40  (they  brought  a/J  and  he  licaicd  al/). 
He  might  at  times  take  a  general  impression  of  truthfulness  to  outweigh 
particular  discrepancies,  and  we  do  not  think  that  if  he  were  more 
sympathetic  he  would  necessarily  be  less  just. 

The  article  on  John  (Son  or  Zebedee)  maintains,  as  we  might  expect, 
tbat  Sl  John  was  never  in  Kphesus,  and  that  Polycarp  was  rea% 
a  hearer  of  John  the  Elder.  The  advocates  of  this  view  are  not 
accustomed  to  do  much  justice  to  the  'letter  to  Flonnus':  and  yet 
how  precarious  this  neglect  is !  Polycarp,  we  are  told,  in  speakii^ 
of  John  the  Elder  'was  wont  to  call  him  "a  disciple  of  ibe  Lord.*" 
This  expression  ia  'responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  of  Irenacut 
that  he  was  an  Apostle.'  One  can  hardly  conceive  the  caution  with 
which  Polyrarp  must  have  giiarilcd  this  *  misundersiandii^,'  in  hit 
reminiscences  of  'John  and  the  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord,' 
and  'the  doctrines  which  he  would  relate  as  having  recei^'ed  them  from 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  the  Word."  The  Comtjiy  of  Emm 
is  not  nioic  thoroughly  improbable.  I'rof.  Schinicdel  liowcrer  gives 
his  assent  to  other  views,  which  are  equally  hard  to  credit:  he  adds 
himself  to  the  sixteen  Carman  theologians  who  attribute  the  Founb 
Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Jnhn  to  different  authors :  be  dales 
the  Fourth  Ck>spcl  aa  laic  as  ijcs  and  finds  'not  the  jUghtcal  difficiilty 
in  doing  justice  to  its  relation!!  wtcb  Gnosticism.'  Like  HottTmann,  he 
regards  the  apparent  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  at  an 
earher  d^tc  as  pointing  only  to  the  early  circulation  of  'Johannine' 
phrases,  which  'received  an  ever  mare  pregnant,  pointed,  memorable 
form' :  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  thus '  not  the  fir^t  but  the 
last  in  a  series  of  transmitters,  who  set  them  down  in  a  form  and 
connexion  which  excelled  that  of  ti-ie  others,  and  thus  his  work  came  to 
appear  as  if  it  were  the  .source  of  the  others.'  Thus  Ircnacus'  'elden' 
were  not  quoting  St.  John  when  they  said  thai  lite  Lord  declared 
ht  nSt  rov  narpSt  /lov  fiomc  >uai  iroXXac— -they  were  only  *  passing  oa 
a  winged  word  from  mouth  to  moulh.'  l>r.  Sanday,  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Pi/a/  (1900.  Nos.  8,  17,  26),  expresses  his  belief  that  now, 
as  in  1891,  when  he  summed  up  the  state  of  the  Johannine  controversy 
in  the  ExposUar,  a  middle  ground  is  being  reached  across  which  It 
would  be  almost  passible  for  opponents  to  join  tiands.  If  he  is  right. 
Prof.  Schmiedel's  article  cannot  be  held  to  represent  the  general  altitude 
of  critics  at  the  present  day :  and  anytlting  le&s  likely  to  promote  a 
conciliation  between  the  left  and  right  wing  it  would  be  hard  to  inuigine. 
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(«)  A  DieHtmary  of  the  Bi&Ie,  edited  hy  Dr./amti  Hastings,  voL  iii : 
Kir — Plaadfs.  The  third  j»art  of  Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  contains 
some  forty  articles  of  interest  to  smderts  of  the  New  TcBtamcnt ;  and 
as  far  as  we  have  seen  ihcy  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  worli : 
while  they  do  not  show  the  critical  audacity  which  distinguishes  the 
work  of  0r.  Chcyne's  contributors,  they  have  the  solid  merits  of 
sobriety  and  conscietitiousness. 

All  three  Synoptists  arc  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  and  that  by  three 
different  hands— Matthew  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Bartlet,  Mark  by  Prof. 
Salninnd.  and  Luke  by  Mr.  Bebb.  Good  as  all  three  articles  are,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  Synoptisis  had  all  been  dealt 
with  by  one  writer  ;  the  reader  would  need  to  make  fewer  allowances  in 
refefring  from  one  article  lo  anoiher.  Mr,  Bartlet's  Matthew,  though 
copious,  is  not  very  easy  to  follow :  but  the  complexity  of  the  subject 
may  excuse  some  obscurities.  The  view  adopted  is  that  Mt.  used  and 
deliberately  modified  our  St.  Mark,  and  Mr.  Bartlet  thinks  the  modi- 
fications are  all  explicable.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  this  theory 
and  that  of  an  Ur-Marcus  is  not  serious— the  latter  is  more  simple, 
while  the  former  pleads  the  tubfiiifas  naturae  as  the  excuse  for  its  com- 
plexity. We  notice  with  interest  how  much  the  divergence  between 
the  Oral  and  documentary  hypotheses  appears  to  have  diminished. 
Mr.  Bartlet  argues  for  a  wrttlcn  Marcan  source,  used  by  Mt.  with  the 
freedom  uf  a  man  with  a  good  memory,  and  an  oral '  I-ogJa'  remembered 

.with  almost  the  exactness  of  a  written  document. 

In  connexion  with  Acts  Prof.  Ramsay  contributes  an  admirable 

'series  of  articles  (Lvcaonia,  Lvcia,  Lvstka,  Percamus,  Phrygia,  &c.). 
Prof.  Findlay's  Paul  the  AfOsti-e  and  Prof.  Chase's  three  articles  on 

I  Petbr  and  the  i'ctrine  literature  will  be  of  permanent  value  for  the 

I  Epistles.  I'rof.  .Adene)-'?  article  on  Meuiation  and  those  of  Mr.  Purves 
on  LocKJs  and  Dr.  Denney  on  Law  im  the  New  Testament  represent 
New  Testament  theology;  and  of  more  general  work  we  would  notice 
Prof  .■LK.  S.  Kennedy's  well- illustrated  treatise  on  Monev,  Prof.  Thayer's 
article  on  Langu.\oe  ok  the  New  Testament,  and  Mr,  EL  A.  A. 
Kennedy's  full  and  careful  account  of  the  Old  Latin  Versions.  The 
last  of  these,  invaluable  as  it  is  for  purposes  of  research,  might  perhaps 
have  given  a  simpler  summary  of  present  results ;  while  Pruf.  Thayer's 

, article  illustrates  only  too  well  the  extent  to  which  good  work  may  suffer 
lack  of  distinct  printing.    We  should  like  to  scatter  leaded  type  over 

'every  page  of  the  volume. 

(3)  Mr.  Moffatt's  HiiSorieat New  Teslamint  is  'an  attempt  to  arrange  that 
selection  of  early  Christian  literature  which  is  known  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  order  of  its  literary  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indi- 
cate the  chief  grounds  upon  which  such  an  order  may  be  determined 
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or  disputed.'  The  purpose  of  the  book,  with  its  difHcalties.  utility,  and 
limiutions,  an  discussed  in  some  seventy  pages  of  ftolcgomcni. 
Doublless  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  the  New  Testament  books  in  Ibeii 
true  perspective  if  we  habjiualljr  used  audi  a  rearrangement  as  this. 
^V'c  usually  moke  t  mental  rearrangement,  while  making  common  use 
of  an  order  which  makes  no  pretence  al  being  historical  Whether 
Mr.  MofTatt's  work  is  Ukcly  to  reach  any  large  circubtion  as  a  teat  wc 
do  not  fuel  sure  (though  the  experiment  of  issuing  it  in  a  shorter  Conn 
would  be  well  worth  making) :  we  should  wish  however  to  recommend 
it  to  students  on  ntany  grounds.  The  translation  is  dear,  soberly 
executed,  and  well  arranged  :  and  each  book  is  prefaced  by  an  intro- 
ductory note  and  an  analysis.  An  Appendix  of  some  length  discusses 
the  hypotheses  of  interpolation,  compilation,  and  pKcudonymiiy  in 
rdation  to  the  New  Testament  literature.  Numerous  tables  are  added — 
perhaps  more  than  are  nece.s!tnry — for  the  guidance  of  those  who  can 
see  facts  in  that  shape.  In  the  Notes  and  Appendix  Mr.  Molfan 
shows  singular  scholarship  and  discernment :  and  a  better  introduction 
to  critical  study  than  his  Proiegoniera  we  have  not  lately  seen.  On 
p.  xvii  of  the  Preface  Mr.  Mofl'att  deplores — as  we  all  deplore^the  lack 
of  a  mudem  and  tliorough  introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Wc 
believe  this  volume  to  be  evidence  of  the  singular  fitness  of  one  writer 
to  supply  both  his  and  our  necessity. 

(4)  In  Prof.  Shailcr  Matthews'  series  of  New  Testament  handbooks 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  has  published  a  serviceable  Itttroduttion  to  the  Ntto 
Testament.  I'he  book  is  well  arranged  and  clearly  written ;  its  author 
is  a  just  and  temperate  crtlic,  and  for  tbo.<ic  who  will  use  an  Introduction 
as  a  prelude  to  study,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it,  wc  believe  that  his 
work  will  be  of  real  value. 

(5)  Mr.  F.  C  Burkttt's  Two  Uetvres  on  tfu  Gospeis  were  delivered 
to  Extension  Students  at  Cambridge.  They  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  Western  Text,  the  origin  af  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  St,  John.  Mr.  Buikiti  has  done 
well  to  publish  them  \  they  are  scholarly  and  lucid,  and  yet  neilber 
technical  nor  meri'ly  'popular.' 

(6)  St.  Pauts  E.piill(  to  the  Romans.  A  new  translation  with  a  Mtf 
analysis^  by  VV.  G.  Rutherford.  '  A  man  cannot  return  to  his  place 
after  reading  a  lesson  from  St.  Paul  to  an  ordinary  congregation  without 
feeling  that  to  the  bulk  of  his  hearers  it  would  have  carried  almost  as 
much  meaning  if  he  had  read  it  in  Greek.  Unhappily  the  time  is  still 
far  distant  when  it  will  become  possible  to  prepare  some  sort  of  authori- 
tative Targum  for  the  use  of  the  laity.'  Dr.  Rutherford's  new  translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not  quite  a  Targum,  but  it  is  at  least 
more  intelligible  than  a  literal  translation.    The  sentence  quoted  above 
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from  the  end  of  hii  preraoc  is  still,  in  spite  of  tlie  Revisers,  partly  tme, 
and  no  revision  will  ever  mak«  it  otherwise.  Dr.  Rutherford  says  that  the 
Romans  '  was  once  a  plaiiti  letter  concerned  with  a  theme  which  plain 
men  might  understand.'  We  doubt  it.  The  obscurity  of  the  Epistle 
cannot  be  removed  merely  by  making  allownnces  for  Hellenistic  Greek  : 
it  arises  in  large  meatiiire  from  St.  Paul's  literary  lubils.  St.  Paul 
appears  to  have  thought  far  faster  than  his  amanuensis  could  write,  and 
he  must  therefore  be  interpreted  by  conjectural  expansion  :  and  since  he 
followed  wherever  the  ar|>ument  led  him,  and  was  always  ready  to  be 
drawn  aside  at  the  suggestion  of  a  striking  phrase,  he  cannot  really  be 
analysed.  Vet  a  intnsbtor  who  is  detcnnined  to  make  sense  of  his  text 
may  do  great  service,  and  wo  believe  that  Dr.  Rutherford's  book  will 
prove  to  be  of  real  value.  W'c  notice  one  or  two  points  in  which 
Dr.  Rutherford's  version  is  not  convincing.  In  iii  9  {»<  ««>;  irfxnyefMfu  ; 
ot  nannt)  the  rendering  ■  What  then  ?  Are  wc  Jews  advantaged  f  Not 
altogether,'  surely  misses  the  point  of  ofi  mivruov :  and  perliaps  'advan- 
taged' is  meaJit  to  rival  the  obscurity  of  thcorigin&l.  In  vii  z^Canother 
law  at  work,  conllicung  wiih  the  law  uf  my  wi//')  wo  had  rnther  see 
some  other  word  for  mmt,  which  must  stand,  as  Sanday  and  Hcadlani 
say,  'for  tbc  rational  part  of  conscience.'  Again,  in  viii  a6,  'What  the 
true  objects  of  prayer  are  is  just  what  we  do  not  know*  si-oms  just 
to  miss  being  right ;  does  not  St.  Paul  mean  '  how  we  are  to  express 
our  prayers  so  as  to  pray  rightly '  ?  In  vjii  35-4  perhaps  the  printer  is 
at  fault,  but  we  fail  to  understand  what  is  printed:  'God  declares  me 
righteous  ;  who  shall  give  sentence  against  me  ?  Christ  who  died,  no  ! 
Christ  who  rose  again,  who  is  un  God's  right  hand,  who  actually  entreats 
for  us.'  At  the  beginning  of  his  preface  (in  which  nuny  good  things 
are  well  said)  Dr.  Rutherford  denounces  the  'irritating  innovation 
by  which  Robert  Esticnnc  turned  each  sentence  of  the  Bible  into  a 
numbered  paiagraph ' ;  but  hi&  own  book  might  be  eojier  to  refer  to  if 
|be  numbers  were  inserted  in  the  continuous  text. 

(?)  T^  Epistie  of  St.  Pau/'s  First  Trial,  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Smith,  is 
.  short  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.    Mr.  Smith 
follows  the  prevalent  trend  of  opinion  in  rejecting  Bp.  I-ightfoofs  order 
„  jbr  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  and  attempts  to  ascertain  from  intemal 
ridence  the  precise  stage  in  St.  Faul%  6rst  trial  a,t  which  Philippians 

written.     His  effort  is  certainly  more  successful  than 
(8)  Mr.  W.  E.  Boweii's  Dates  of  tht  Pastomi  Epistles,  which  attempts 
to  make  out  a  case  for  dating  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Tilus  'within 
stretch  of  country  upon  which  the  light  of  the  book  of  Acts  liills.* 

H.  N.  Bate. 
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RECENT  PERIODICALS  RELATING  TO 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES 


(i)  Ekglism. 

Church  Quarferly  Review,  January-  1901  (Vol.  li,  No.  io>:  Spott» 
woodc  &  Ca).  Dr.  Gasquct  and  the  Old  Rnglish  Bible,  II— The 
Oecumenical  Councils  and  Home  questions  of  the  day — Job  and  Pro- 
metheus—Faiher  Puller  on  the  Papal  claims— The  theological  works  (tf 
Marie  Coielli — Lucian's  recension  of  the  Scptuagint— Canon  MacCoU 
on  the  Lambeth  decisions— Here's  Orthodox  Greek  Church— Worker! 
logtihcr  with  God:  In  the  country — The  Round-taWc  Conference- 
Short  Notices. 

Tht  Jewish  Quarterly  Kniiew,  October  1900  (Vol.  xiii,  No.  49: 
Macmilbn  j^  Co.),  Livi  Notes  sut  Ics  ch.  vii  29-xii  1  dc  Ben  Sin, 
Wit<*3  par  M.  Elkan  N.  Adlcr— Adler  Chinese  Jews— M.  Jastrow  j«n. 
Genesis  xiv  and  Recent  Research— Adler  and  Brovd*  An  ancient 
Bookseller's  Catalogue — Hknriquks  'Why  I  do  not  go  to  Synagogue' — 
Ch.ajcs  Elwas  iibci  die  PcSita  eu  den  Froverbtcn  — SrEiNSCHNElDER 
Introduction  to  the  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews  {continyed) — Cony- 
BEARK  Tine  Tcsument  of  Job  and  the  Testaments  of  the  XIT  Patriarchs 
— Chotzncr  Kalonyraos  Ben  KaJonymos,  a  thirteenth  century  Satirist 
— Hodc  The  Kphraim  genealogy — D.  S,  Margoi-IOUTH  Notes  on  the 
Sefer  Ha-Galuy  controversy  —  Vovsey  Unitarians  and  Thctsts  — 
Abrahams  A  version  of  El  Keloheiiu. 

January  1901  (Vol.  xiii,  No.  50).  Montefiork  Rabbinic 
Judaism  and  the  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul — Schrchter  Geniza  specimens — 
HiRSCHFELD  Mohammedan  criticism  of  the  Bible — Davis  An  aspect 
of  Judaism  in  1901— CoNvtiEARETheTestameris  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 
{continued) — HcjiJk:quks  The  Jews  and  the  English  Law — Stewc- 
SCHNEIDER  Introduction  to  the  .Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jevn 
(ifl«i'i*»tfify)—ZANGwrLL  Poetry:  Adon  Olam — Bacheb  Zur  Mosaikkarte 
von  Madaba — Poznaivsici  Einrge  Bemerkungen  zu  einem  alten  BUcher* 
CaUlog.— Livi  Errata  k/.  Q.  Jt.  xiii  1  et  suiv.— Critical  Notices- 
Notes. 
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TAe Sxp0si7or,JaDanTy  1901  (Sixth  Series,  No.  rj:  Hoddcr&Siough- 
ton).  J.  Dehnet  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  (1)  Intro- 
ductory— R.  WiNTEBBOTHAM  Naiarcth  and  Bethlehem  in  Prophecy 
— S.  R.  Dkivkk  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  To-daj- — J.  A. 
Beet  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  :  {1)  Immoirtality  before  Christ — 
J.  Watson  The  Resurrection  of  the  JJody— K.  H,  Storv  Christian 

PcrfCCtiOQ. 

February  1901  (Sixth  Scries,  No.  14).  G.  Matiieson  Scientific 
Lights  on  Religious  Problems:  (1)  The  modern  Fight  of  Faith— 
W.  M.  Ramsay  ImperiaJ  Policy  and  the  Pagan  Clubs ;  importance  of 
the  question  in  the  cariy  gentile  churches;  St.  John  and  Sl  Paul  on 
Associations  and  IdolothyU;  St  Peter,  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
Sacrificial  Feasts— T.  K.  Chevne  Biblical  Difficulries— A.  Cark  Truth 
in  Jesus,  the  Revelation  of  Christ  and  the  Example  of  Christ :  a  study 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — J.  A.  Beet  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul :  (a)  The  Teaching  of  Christ— J.  A.  H.vht  The  Enmiiy  in  His 
Flesh— J.Stauckh  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus— W.  H.  Bknkkit 
Some  recent  literature  on  the  Old  Testament. 

March  196I  (Sixth  Series,  No.  15).  C.  A.  Sccn-r  Zwingli's 
doctrine  of  the  I^ord's  Supper — J.  Dkknkv  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans:  (i)  'i'he  Doctrine  of  Sin — G.  Mathebon  The  Scientific 
Possibility  of  Revelniion — J.  Rendel  Harhis  The  problem  of  the 
Address  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  John— J.  A.  Bzet  The  Immortality 
of  ihe  Soul:  {3)  Immortality  in  the  early  church — C.  H.  W.  Johns 
The  Babylonian  Noah's  Ark— W.  M.  Ramsay  The  Epistle  and  its 
parts ;  Let ler-H'TJ ting  in  Ephesus  ;  Intervals  and  Pauses  in  Ihe  Kptstle  ; 
The  Fin>t  Letter  conuined  in  First  Corinthians;  The  Single  Sundard 
and  the  Monarchical  Bishop;  Paul's  Flans  for  a  second  visit  to 
Corinth. 


(a)  American. 

7Ae  Prefiryttrian  and  Reformed  Review,  Januarj-  1901  (Vol.  xii,  No. 
■45 :  Philadelphia,  MacCalia  &  Co.).  F.  H.  Fostek  The  Minister 
of  the  Twentieth  Century — W.  M.  Roger  Ultramontanism  in  Canada — 
W.  A.  SuEDD  Mission  Policy  and  Political  Principles — B.  B.  Wabi-iklo 
Predestination  in  the  Reformed  Confessions — W.  H.  S.  Dkmarest 
Reconstruction  in  the  Sunday-school  —  H.  M.  Scott  Dr.  Hiirst's 
History  of  the  Christian  Church- H.  C  Minton  The  Secret  History 
of  the  Oxford  Movement— G.  HoMiiKS  Whether  AngeU  can  love — 
Recent  Theological  Literature. 

Tftt  American  Journal  of  Theohgy,   January  1901  (Vol.  v,  No,   1  : 
^bicago,  Univeisity  Press).     H.  S.  Burrace  Why  was  Roger  Williams 
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bantihed?— I-  H.  Schwab  A  plea  for  RiiKhl^A.  Kampuausbn  Ittiah's 
prophecy  concerning  the  Major-domo  of  King  Hcukiah — J,  Rendel 
HARRiii  A  Tract  on  the  Triune  Nature  of  God — O.  H.  Mead  A  new 
Criticism  of  HegelUnism  :  is  it  valid  ?— E.  C.  Richardson  Theological 
Universities  and  ThcoloRy  in  the  Universities— C.  P.  Coffin  Two 
•ourccs  for  tht-  Synoptic  account  of  the  Last  Supper — Recent  Theo- 
logical Literature. 

(5)  Fkkhch  and  Bklgian. 

Revut  BiMt^ut,  January  1901  rVol.  i.  No.  i:  Paris,  V.  LecolTrf, 
for  the  School  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Stephen  al  Jerusalem).  A.  vah 
HoONACKEii  Notes  sur  ITitstoirc  de  la  Restauration  juive  aprJs  Teadl 
de  Babylone — M.-J.  Lacsance  Etudes  sur  les  religions  scmitiqiie* : 
(i)  1.CS  Scfmitcs— H.  Grimmk  Mttrcs  ct  strophes  dans  les  fragments 
h^breax  d«  manuscrit  A  de  rEccl^HHasHque  —  Mflanges  :  M.-J. 
Lacrahge  Choses  d'Klam,  d'apr^  la  publication  des  textes  de  Siis«^ 
p»r  le  R.  P.  Sehcil :  H.  Vinckkt  I-c  Tombcau  des  Prophets  :  Clkk- 
mowt-Ganneau  Notes  (Epigiaphique*  et  arch^logiqucs  — Chronitjue: 
Ch.  Kohler  Lc  peendo-pfclercn  Vtrgile:  H.  V.,  Un  rKMiveaa  milliaire, 
L'figlise  Sainte-Maric  la  petite,  I-cs  fouilles  anglaises :  M.-J.  L« 
Dcmi&res  nouvcllcs  de  Jifnisalcm  —Recensions— Bulletin. 

Jievue  derOnente/trftiem,tfiOo('Vo\.v,'tio.  ^:  Paiis,A.Picard'.  Slkm- 
MAK  1-c  chcmin  dc  fcr  de  Damas  &  la  Mecque — GuiDi  Vie  et  Rrfcils 
de  I'Abb^  Daniel  dc  Sc^tt:  {3)  Tcxle  coptc— DoM  Renaudin  Ixs 
jglises  orientates  *  OrtSodoxes '  et  le  Protestantisme— Nau  Letire  dc 
Jacques  d'fidesae  I  Jean  lc  Stylite  sur  la  chronologic  bibliquc  et  1b 
date  de  la  naissance  du  Messie— Pf-TBiofes  Vnt  fonnule  tnagique 
Byzantine — Chabot  I,es  ^vfques  Jncobites  du  viii»  ati  xiii*  siWe 
d'aprH  la  chronique  de  Michel  le  Syrieri — Ekmoni  Ixs  ivtx:h£%  de 
I'Egypte  chr^tienne — Melanges — Btbliographto. 

Rome  ^kistoirr  tt  de  littirature  rtUgifusfs.  Januaiy- February  1901 
(Vol.  vi,  No.  I :  Paris,  74  Boulevard  Saint-Germain).  Ckoulbois  1a 
religion  de  Chateaubriand— Turmel  Le  Dogme  du  ptfch^  orij^nel: 
(2)  Notion  de  la  rhule  ei  du  p&litf  originel  dans  les  quatre  premiers 
sifcclcs — NovATi  I^  dud  de  Pepin  le  Bref  contrc  lc  d^mon ;  contri- 
butioQ  Ji  I'bistoirc  dc  Tfipop^c  franfaise^CocuiN  I>e  frirt-  dc  r^trarqoe 
et  le  Uvre  du  JiefitK  dn  reJigieux — PoussiN  Religions  de  I'lnde :  Re- 
marques  g^n^rales  sur  la  philosophic  el  Ics  religions  indienncs  ;  But  ct 
Economic  dc  ccs  chroniqucs ;  Ouvragcs  gcn^raux— H£HMer  Histoire 
eccWsiflfilique :  l^-poque  moderne  {suite). 

Rome  d'histoire  eaiiiioiti^ue,  January  rrjor  (Vol.  ii.  No,  1  :  Louvain, 
C.  Peelers,  for  the  Universite  Calholique  de  Louvain).     Van   H( 
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*ACKRR,  Le  Prologue  du  quatriimc  evangile — Ekmoni  Les  ^glises  de 
Palestine  aux  deux  premiers  sibctes — Voisin    Ij  doctrine  trinitaira 

Id'Apollinairc  de  l-aodiodf— Melanges:  V\n  Roky  La  collection  des 
Ttxlt  und  Unteriuehvn^n  sur  Gtsehicktt  dtr  a/tchristUchen  Utttratur: 
Van  nEN  Gheyn  Hubert  Kcrssan,  traductcur  dc  la  Paraphrase  d'Emsme 
I  sur  lej  ^pltres  de  S.  Faul  ct  Ics  ^pllres  canoaiqucs— Comptcs  rcadus— 
I      Chronique — Biblic^raphie. 

^H  I4)  German. 

^H     ZtiUthrift  fur  wissenscha/tlickf  Theolcgie,  Januar>'   1901   (Vol.   xliv, 

^^Na  I  :  I^eipzig,  O.K.  Retsland),     HtLr.ENrKLD  Das  Vorwort dcs  dritlcn 

Evangelisten   (Ltc   i    1-4) — Hirscbt  Tcxtltritischc  Untcrfiuchungen 

iiber  das  Buch  Amos — ^Drasfke  Zum  Untetgang  des  Heidcntum* — 

)RJvsEKF.  Zu  Gregorios'  von   Neocaesarca  Schrift  '  Ueber  die  Scclc ' 

Kkoth    Ubertino  von  Cwale,  sein  Lcbcn  und  seine  Schriftcn— 

'TItLGENrKi.n   Die  synoptische  Zweiqitellen-Theoric  urd   Papias  von 

I       Hicrapuliit — Notices, 

^K  NtuekirchiUht  Zeitschri/i,  Pccember  1900  (Vol.  xi.  No.  is  :  Erlangen 
^^kld  Leipzig,  .\-  neirherl).  Steudel  Die  WabTheit  von  der  Priexisteni 
^^Ehrlsti  til  ibrer  Bedeutung  fQi  christlicbes  Glaubcn  und  t^ben,  I — 
^^VLECK  Zur  Lchrc  von  der  Seetsorge — Wohlenbkrg  Bilder  aus  dem 
^^^tkirchlichen  Lebcn  einer  heidnischen  Gro&sstadt  {^coiuiusian) — Utten- 
uOKKrKK  Ein  Kcnnicichen  dafiir,  dass  wir  aus  der  Walirhcit  sind 
[i  Ja  iii  18-34) — KoEKHi  Die  siebfig  Jahrwochen  in  Dan.  ix  34-37. 

January  1901  (Vol.  xii,  No.  i),     Vow  Burger  Das  Wesen  des 

iristentums — Steudel  Die  Wahrheit  vtwi  der  Pracxistenz  Cbristi  in 

"ihrcr  Bedeutung  fur  chrisdichcs  Glaubcn   und   Lcbcn  {ainciyiion) — 

I>rAsf.kf,  SpinoM  als  Bahnbrcchcr  aiif  dem  Gcbictc  aliccstanieiitlicher 

Vissenschafi^W.  Schmidt  Ethische  Fnigcn :    (5)    Herbert  Spencer 

-NoTH  Schleiermachcrs  Monologcn,  L 

Zeitfchri/i  fur  Th^iogic  und  Kirxhe,  January  1901  (VoL  xi,  Na  1  : 
Tiibingen  and  Leipiig,  J.  C-  B.  Mohr).  Hebzog  Die  Aufgabe  dea 
Pfarramts  bei  der  heutigen  Spannting  zwischen  theologischcr  Wissen- 
schaft  und  kirchlicher  Praxis— H01.1,  I>ie  kirchlichc  Bedeutung  Con- 

iDtinopcls  im  Mittclaiter. 

T/ieohgische  S'ldien   und  Krifiktn^    1901    (No,    1  :   Gotha,  Andreat 

[^Penh«).     Blars  'Lw  den  ivrei  Tcxlen  der  Aposlelgeschicbte — Treplih 

>ic  Esseneiquellen  gewiirdigt  in  einer  Untersuchung  der  in  ncuercr 

'Zeit  an  ihncn  geiibten  Krilik — Baerwinkel  Johann  Matthaus  Mcyfart 

, — Notes:    EqehmerI^D  und  VCZ'l  bei   Ereclnel:    Lev  Zur  lirklaning 

an  Hiob  xix  26 :  Schulze  Die  Unierlagen  fur  die  Abscbiedsrede  lu 

lilet  in  Apo&telgeschicbte  xx  18-31  :  Wsiss  Der  Etngang  dcs  ersten 
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Korimhcrbricfcs— Rcricw :  Hau PT  Zabn,  Einltitung  in  dot  Ntite  Tes- 
tament- Miscellanea:  Die  cvangeliBchen  KatechUtnusversuche  bis  tuf 
Luther's  Knchiridion. 

1901,  Na  1.  BoKHUER  Die  prophetUcbe  HeiL^redigt  Eeeduels 
— Ebeuno  Das  tweitc  Gcbot  in  Luthers  KIcinem  Katechisinus— 
Bkckrr  Per  wesenllichc  Anicil  AnhaUs  an  dci  Fcstlegung  der  Bezeicb- 
nung  '  reformiert '  als  Kirchcnnamc  in  Dcutscfaland — Ryssu.  Die  ncaen 
hebriischen  Kragmcnte  dcs  Bucbes  Jesus  Sirach  und  ibrc  Herkunft 
(«ii/r'i«wrf;— Notes:  Rikdcl  a  und  o;  Roth  Paulus  Crocius  1551- 
1607 — Reviews :  Albrecht  HamacV,  Das  Weten  da  Chnstatttmu— 
MiKClUnea. 

F^itschrift  JUr  dk  nmUstamentJiche  ItlsscnscAaft,  December  1 900 
(Vol,  i,  No.  4 :  Giesscn,  J.  Ricker).  IVendlakd  Zur  sltestcrt  G<- 
schichte  dcr  Bibel  in  der  Kirche — Fries  Jesu  Voretellungen  von  d« 
Au/crstchung  der  Toten— Pbeuschen  Die  latcinischc  Ucbcrrsctzung 
dcr  'zwci  W^e'— AcHKUs  Der  alteste  dcutschc  Kalcndct— Dirreiyca 
lLiiityy*\ierrfis — CoRSSEN  Zur  UteiniKchcn  Didascalia  apostolomm— 
BoussET  Ein  aiumaischcs  Fragment  dcs  TcsUmcntes  Lcri — Weinei 
Ein  Vorschlag — UiblJograpbie. 

Fcbiuary  1901  (Vol.  ii.  No.  t).  Coksskk  Die  Rcceosion  dei 
Philoxeniana  durch  Thomas  von  Mabug — JA^fNARlS  St.  John's  Gospel 
and  the  Logos — Wcikkl  Die  Auslcgung  dcs  Apostolischcn  Beknuu- 
nisses  von  F.  Kattcnbusch  und  die  neutcsumentliche  KorschuRg — 
SchUker  Zu  3  Mace,  vt  7  (monailiche Geburtstagsfeier) — Harkack  Zu 
Luc.  i  34,  35 — Hewkecke  Die  Grundschrift  der  Didaehe  und  ihre 
Rccensioncn — Preuschen  Ein  altchrisilichcr  Hymnua. 

/Mtsthrift Jiir  iCirthtngtschuhte,  January  1901  (Vol.  xxi,  N'a  4:  G 
F.  A.  Perthes).  Uhlhorn  Noch  cinmal  die  Anfangc  des  Johan 
ordens^Ppi-UGK-ilARTruHii  Aohang,  Gcgncr  und  Hilfsmiltel  Ludwtgs 
dcs  Bayern  in  seitiein  K-ampfe  mit  dcr  Kuric  (^c(mc!v%ion) — BCUUEN- 
THAL  Joliann  XXIII,  seine  Waht  und  seine  Pcrsonlichkdt — KCstun 
Luthcrs  Satzc  vom  frcicn  WiUen  in  dcr  Hcidclbergcr  Disputation  vom 
Jahre  1518  —  Ehwald  Noch  cine  Predigtnachschrift  Johann  des 
Be»tandigen — Kohler  Luthcrs  Testament  und  der  Kanzler  Bruck — 
FRii:nEN5Bt}KG  Bcitiagc  zum  Bricfwcchscl  dcr  katIioli.schcn  Oclehrlen 
Dculschlands  ini  Keformationsscitaltcr  {tontinued)  —  MOllul  Dos 
Schreiben  Melanchthons  an  Joachim  Camerarius  vom  16  Juni  tjaj 
tibcr  Lutbera  Heirat. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CORONATION  ORDERS. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  narrower  and  of  more  limited 
interest  than  that  which  Mr.  Brightman  treated  in  his  article 

kon  Byzantine  Coronations  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  : 
yet  the  history  of  English  Coronations  has  a  certain  special 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  Western  rites ;  and  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  English  coronation  service  has 
reached  its  present  form  may  have  some  special  interest,  at  all 
events  for  English  reacters,at  the  present  time.  Since  Mr.  Maskcll 
Icvoted  to  the  coronation  a  considerable  part  of  his  Montantnta 
Ritualia  Ecclesiae  AngHcanac  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for  the 
elucidation  of  matters  connected  with  the  English  coronation 
forms,  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  his  edition  of  the  York 
Pontifical '.  and  more  recently,  in  various  works  issued  by  the 

^Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  by  Canon  Wordswortli*,  bj-  Dr.  Wick- 
im  Legg  ',  and  by  Mr.  Dcwick  *.  I  cannot  claim  to  make  any 
important  addition  to  the  information  which  their  labours  have 
made  accessible :  my  purpose  is  merely  to  present  some  of  the 
results  of  their  researches  in  a  consecutive  form. 

I  have  said  that  the  history  of  the  English  coronations  has 

'  Siirtccs  Sodcly  (vol.  Ixi),  1S73. 

■   Tht  niOMKer  of  tkt  Coronation  0/ Charki  /,  iSgj. 

'  Uiiiolt  SVtstmoHastthmst,  vuli.  ii  and  iii,  1893.  [8t)6;  Thrt* CofOMOtieit  Of^trt, 
■901  I  M«  also  an  article  by  \i\ia  oaTht  Satring  tf/  At  Eh^uJi  Kingtiath^  ArdtMO- 
l^gM  Jtmmal  fur  1S94. 

*  Tht  Cormaliott  Book  ((fCkaHis  V  ^Fratm,  1898. 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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a  special  importance.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  all  known  Western  coronation  orders  is  one  contained 
in  an  English  scr\- ice-book.  The  book  in  question  is  the  Pontifical 
traditionally  connected  with  the  name  of  Egbert,  who  occupied 
the  see  of  York  from  734  to  765*.  It  was  written,  indeed,  long 
after  Egbert's  death ;  but  the  book  from  which  it  was  copied 
may  have  been  his".  If  its  text  reprcwnts  the  use  of  Egbert's 
time,  it  shows  us  how  kings  were  hallowed  in  England  in  days  as 
early  as  the  first  Frankish  coronation  of  which  any  trustworthy 
evidence  exists,  the  cororjation  of  Pepin  at  Soissons  in  75a  by 
the  English  St  Boniface— and  much  earlier  than  the  first  form 
of  coronation  sen'ice  which  we  know  from  any  other  source  ta 
the  West,  the  order  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Bald  at  Meti 
in  S69  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

The  order  of  coronation  of  a  queen  consort  is  not  of  EngliA 
origin;  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  earliest  form  for  such 
a  coronation  is  tha.t  employed  for  the  crowning  of  Judith,  the 
wife  of  j^thclwulf,  on  her  marriage  in  856,  this  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  English  usage  of  the  time.  The  Pontifical 
of  Egbert  contains  no  order  for  the  benediction  of  a  queen. 
From  the  tenth  century  onwards,  indeed,  such  orders  arc 
generally  annexed  in  the  English  service-books  to  the  form  of 
the  coronation  of  the  king  :  but  of  these  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
account  *. 

The  coronation  ofBce,  between  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
in  English  scr\' ice-books  and  that  of  its  first  appearance  in  the 
English  tongue,  undcnvent,  as  might  be  expected,  a  good  deal 
of  change.  The  successive  stages  of  its  development  are 
marked  by  four  principal  forms,  each  represented  by  a  group 
of  manu:jcript5. 

(1)  The  earliest  of  these  forms  appears  in  the  Pontifical  of 

'  ThU  book,  now  in  the  Bibliothi^quc  KalLondc  at  I^rit  (MS  Ut.  ■0575)t  wh 
edited  for  the  Surtecs  Society  (vol.  xxvii)  in  1853. 

*  The  tradition  may.  however,  be  due  merely  lo  the  fact  that  the  first  pnrt  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  irxgment  of  tbe  Penitential  of  Egbert,  in 
the  title  of  which  his  name  appean. 

'  The  order  for  ■  king  hoa  nlwayx  been  followed,  mulafi^  mHiandia,  in  the 
crowning  of  a  (|u«en  rCEnani.  In  ifiSg  Mary  wat  crownri  toKether  with  ber 
husband  as  joint  sovereign,  and  (he  lame  rorms  were  applied  to  both.     Where 

A  qUFcn  Eonftort  has  been  crcwneci  kt  the  same  litnfi  with  the  lunf,  hcr  cvroBatlOS 

boa  always  foUowcd,  after  that  of  the  king  was  complctctL 
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Egbert,  already  mentioned,  and  may  therefore  have  been  in  use 
in  England  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century.  It 
appears  also  in  an  English  Pontifical  which  was  for  some  time 
in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Alet  in  Brittany,  and  aftcm-arda  passed 
to  the  Abbey  of  Jumiigcs  (where  Martirne  used  it  for  his  text  of 
this  office),  and  finally  to  the  I*ublic  Library  at  Rouen '.  The 
earliest  portion  of  the  Lcofric  Missal,  written,  it  would  seem,  near 
Arras  in  the  tenth  century,  includes  practically  the  same  scries  of 
prayers  and  benedictions,  but  without  the  rubrics  contained  in 
the  two  English  books  ^ 

(a)  The  second  form  is  found  in  the  Pontifical  of  S.  Dunstan', 
in  the  Pontifical  of  Abp.  Robert*,  in  the  Pontifical  said  to  have 
belonged  to  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury*,  and  in  two  other 
(fragmentary'}  English  Pontificals ".  It  appears  also  in  the  tcnth- 
ceniury  Sacramentary  known  as  'Codex  RatoIdiV  whence  tt 
was  published  by  Menard  in  his  edition  of  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  This  form  is  sometimes  called  the  order  of 
thclred :  but  there  U  no  sufficient  ground  for  connecting  it 
ith  the  name  of  any  particular  king.  It  was  probably  in  use 
m  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  A  revised  text  of  it,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions,  which  appears  in  MS  44  of  the  Library  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  has  lately  been  edited  by  Dr.  Wick- 
ham  Legg  in  his  Three  Coronation  Orders^.  The  departures 
from  the  other  MSS  shown  by  this  text  are  on  the  whole 
curious  rather  than  important. 
(3)  The  third  form  is  found  with  veiy  little  variation  in  se\'cral 


'  This  MS  ii  described  in  Archttialagia,  vol.  xxv^  by  Hr.  Gn^c,  who  refers  It  to  the 
tint  hair  of  the  trnth  century.  It  is  now  MS  36$  in  the  catalogue  of  tlie  Rouen 
Library,  where  it  is  issigned  to  the  ninth  century. 

•  F.  E.  W»rrcn,  7**  Lmfrit  Mittel,  p.  j^a 
'  MS  I^t.  1)43  of  the  Bihltoth^tic  Nnlionale,  Pftris. 

'  Written  at  Winchcsicr,  proh»bl^' about  the  end  of  the  tenth  ceniuty.aftcrwtnU 
JB  Bse  in  the  dicM;«se  of  Rouen.     Now  MS  ,^69  of  th«  Rouen  Library. 

'  Written  in  llic  twelfth  certury,  but  [iixilNibly  copied  from  ■"  e*flii:'' text     Now 
tfac  Dciuai  public  Library,  MS  67. 

•  MS  146  of  Corpus  Chhni  College,  CsmbridEC,  snd  MS  CUudiua  A.  iii  in  tlie 
itifih  Muncum. 

*  Written  probAbly  near  Arru,  «nerwArds  part  of  the  library  of  the  monattefy 
of  Corbie,  and  now  in  llic  Bibliotli^c[uc  Nationnle  at  Pari^  US  laL  laosli  S«C 
XitXaAK,MitnmrtaMrd^a,ttcitMiSatnn*\tt^a,itta,  pp.  iSiJ-yo. 

*  Henry  Brtiisiiaw  Society,  vol.  xix,  p.  ^}. 
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English  Pontificals  of  Ihc  twelfth  century*,  and  in  the  thirteenih 
or  fourteenth-century  Pontifical  left  by  Bp.  Rc^er  dc  MartivaU 
of  Salisbury  to  his  cathedral  church  *.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Order  of  Henry  I,  being  assigned  to  the  time  of  that  Icing 
on  the  same  insufficient  ground  which  has  served  to  connect  the 
second  form  with  the  name  of  jdhelred  \  Its  contents  corre- 
spond with  tolerable  exactness  to  the  slightly  divergent  accounts 
given  by  Benedict  of  Peterborough  and  Roger  de  Hoveden  of  the 
first  coronation  of  Richard  I. 

(4)  The  last  of  the  four  forms  appears  in  a  considerable 
number  of  MSS  of  the  fourteenth  and  lifteenlb  centuries :  some 
of  these  are  Pontificals,  one  the  Pontifical  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster :  it  Ls  also  found  in  the  Westminster  Missal,  and 
in  the  various  MSS  of  the  Librr  Rfgalis.  The  Westminster 
books  and  the  Liber  RcgalU  contain  rather  more  minute  rubria 
than  arc  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Pontificals;  and  the  laler 
books  are  rather  more  full  than  the  earlier :  but  the  service  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  *. 

In  the  earliest  of  tlic  four  forms,  as  it  appears  in  the  Ei^lish 
books,  the  benediction  of  the  new  king  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  the  Mass,  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Offcrtoiy.  In  the 
Leofric  Missal,  the  prayers  of  the  Ma.%i  do  not  appear  in  con- 
junction with  the  benedictions:  but  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  latter  were  tntuided  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
prescribed  in  the  English  books. 

Of  the  three  prayeia  whicli  in  Egbert's  Pontifical  precede  the 
anointing,  the  second  {Dots  gut  populis)  is  indicated  only  by  its 
first  words,  with  a  reference  to  a  place  '  in  capile  hbri  V     It  is 

'  TvKi  of  UiFse  are  in  the  British  Museutn,  tu-o  ni  Cambridge  (o«m  In  ths 
Univereity  Library,  (he  oih«r  «I  Trinity  Colkge),  ooe  At  Trinity  CoUcgc,  Dablio, 
and  one  at  Magdalcri  CoUe^,  Oaforij. 

*  Now  trg  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS  Rawlioson  C>  4O0). 

*  The  ground  in  czch  cue  is  a  modem  noic  added  to  the  text  for  the  iKkcof 
dislincrtion  in  MS  CUudius  A.  iii  ol'  the  British  Huseun.  which  contains  fragmttilt 
«f  two  PontiBcats,  nnd  thus  includes  both  fonnt. 

*  The  text  and  nulca  of  llic  Wcsuninster  Misal  cditcil  by  Dr.  Wickbam  Legs 
for  the  Henry  Bradsbaw  Society  supply  the  tneann  Cor  a  minute  study  of  IticM 
vamtians,  andof  Uie  fully  devctop«d  farntofltie  coronalicin  order. 

*  The  refcTence  is  apparently  to  a  BfitiJUtto  ifiutofi'Mr  in  the  order  for  Ifc* 
ConsccratioQ  of  a  bisbop :  but  Ihia  fonn  docs  not  exactly  agree  with  the  pnyer 
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lot  mentioned  in  the  Lcofnc  Missal,  and  was  probably  not  from 
lie  first  in  its  present  position.  As  it  stands,  it  comes  between 
benedictions  (TV  invocamtts  and  In  diebiis  n'us)  which  were 
pCObably  at  first  a  single  prayer '.  It  is  to  be  noted  moreover 
that  whereas  the  whole  number  of  tlic  prayers  in  Egbert's  book 
is  eight,  the  last  of  the  series  is  described  in  the  rubric  which 
directs  its  use  as  'oratio  septima,'  a  discrepancy  probably  due 
to  the  insertion  of  J?{-us  gitt  popuUs.  The  general  character  of 
this  group  of  prayers  is  that  of  petition  for  blessings  on  the 
new  king  and  on  his  people,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign. 

As  to  the  anointing',  the  directions  given  in  Egbert's  book 
are  not  minute.  One  of  the  bishops  is  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
king's  head,  while  others  anoint  him,  applying  the  unction, 
presumably,  to  different  parts  of  his  person.  The  Psalm  DomtHe 
in  uirtiiU  iua  with  the  antiphon  Unxervnl  Salcmonem  accompany 
this  action.  Then  follows  the  prayer  Drus  elecfcrvm  forlitudo^ 
beseeching  tliat  grace  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  king  by  means 
of  the  anointing*.  In  the  Leofric  Missal  the  rubric  as  to 
anointing,  the  anthem,  and  the  psalm  are  absent :  the  act  of 
anointing,  however,  is  implied  by  the  presence  of  the  prayer  Deus 
tltcUfTum. 

Next,  'omnes  pontifices  cum  principibus'  deliver  the  sceptre 
to  the  king,  an  act  followed  by  a  long  benediction,  made  up  of 
short  clauses,  on  the  model  of  the  Episcopal!  benedictions  at 
Mass,  and  ending,  like  these  forms,  with  the  clause  Quod  ipse 
prestare,  &c.  The  '  baculus '  is  then  delivered ;  but  by  whom,  the 
rubric  does  not  show.  Its  delivery  is  followed,  or  accomp-inied, 
by  a  benediction  in  which  the  words  of  Gen.  xxvli  38,  29,  and 
jGcn.  xlix  25,  26  are  combined  with  slight  alteration.  The 
Imet'  is  then  placed  on  the  king's  head  by  all  the  bishops, 

Drtii  qni popuVii -vtiath  appt^srs  in  the  later  toronation  orders.  It  would  require 
soroc  modifii^nlion  Tor  u«e  in  the  bcn«dJ(^tlon  of  the  kin;. 

'  The  «t>nonnally  ubnipt  beginning  of  the  saeond  of  lhe»e  two  forma  Bit([gesls 
that  it  is  really  part  of  a  lon^r  prayer:  a»d  ui  ui  eleven tL  century  Milaaese 
€)rdo  puMishciI  by  Magislrcltl  {,PmiliJkak  in  ttmm  Etd.XtdioJ.,  UiIbr,  1897,  p.  Ita) 
the  two  are  Joln«d  toother  as  a  continuous  whole. 

*  As  the  rubric  stands  in  Hartine'*  text,  it  would  ie«!a  that  Dtus  Aetorum  la  la 
beuidbjone  of  the  bishops  durinf;  the  anointing:  but  the  words 'dii:at  orationem' 
arc  an  insertion  mndc  apparently  without  MS  authority,  and  arc  not  needed  to 

omplcte  the  sense  of  the  rubric,  if  its  punctuation  is  slightly  changed. 
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and  another  benediction,  in  words  selected  from  Dcut.  xxxui. 
is  pronounced  '.  The  cler^  and  the  people  unite  in  the 
acclamation  'Viuat  rex  N.  in  sempiternum ' :  and  the  king 
(placed,  according  to  the  l^ofric  Missal  and  the  Jumieges 
Pontifical, '  in  solio  regni ')  is  saluted  with  a  kiss  by  the  '  prindpes' 
(or  by  'omnis  populus,'  accordii^  to  the  Jumi^ges  MS)':  the 
final  benediction  {Dnu  ^pefuitatis)  is  said  over  him,  and  the 
service  of  the  Mass  proceeds.  The  oblation  of  the  king  is 
mentioned  in  the  /fatu  i^tur,  but  there  is  no  rubrical  direction 
as  to  his  making  an  offertng. 

Attached  to  the  order,  in  alt  three  books,  Is  an  instruction  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  proper  for  the  king  on  his  cnthronen>eilt 
to  enjoin  upon  the  Christian  people  subject  to  him  throe  precepts. 
These  may  be  taken  to  represent  (like  the  *  edictum '  of  the 
Roman  praetor)  the  principles  on  which  he  intends  to  govern, 
and  so  far  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  oaih  required  of  the 
king  in  the  later  coronation  orders,  for  which,  in  its  earliest  form, 
they  supply  the  substance.  But  no  oath  b  required  of  him: 
no  acknowledgement  of  hira  by  the  peopie  is  provided  for  before 
his  crowning  and  enthronement :  no  words  are  used  uhich  indi- 
cate that  authority  is  given  him  by  his  coronation.  The  delivery 
of  the  insignia  of  royalty  ts  not  accompanied  by  words  that 
connect  them  with  special  functions  or  special  duties  of  the  king. 
The  whole  character  of  the  order  is  that  of  benediction:  its 
central  act  is  the  anointing :  and  the  central  point  of  Its  inter- 
cessions is  in  the  prayer  conjoined  with  that  act. 

In  the  tenth-century  order  the  king  is  led  by  two  bishops  from 
the  '  conuenlus  seniomm  '  to  the  church:  the  anthem  »>w*-/Hr 
manus  tua  is  sung  in  the  procession.  He  lies  prostrate  before 
the  altar  during  the  singing  of  TV  Dami  lamlatnus,  and  then, 
'  being  chosen  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  people,'  he  makes  his 
piomise,  'in  the  name  of  Christ,'  to  keep  the  three  rules  which 
his  predecessors  had  proclaimed.     Then  foIlo\v  the  first  three 

'  Tlie  delivery  orihc  sceptre  imd  BtafTknd  the  corcrnBlion  willi  the  gnitanx^  not 
mcmloiied  in  Ihc  Lmfric  MiuAl,  which  conlaina,  however,  ihc  king  bcnedictioa 
{(Sftinitc  Damin*  hum  frrusalrm  />mteif>tm)  and  the  two  scriptural  forms  (Owku- 
palr»*  dit  tibi  nnd  B^nedk  Dommi  Jonthtdauut'^. 

'  The  rubric  of  the  PonttGcat  of  Egbert  b  here  apptircDtly  cvmipt  Tbc  otlicr 
booki  du  BDl  BXJictJy  agree 
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prayers  of  the  older  er^ — Tt  invocatnusy  Deus  qui  pcpulU,  and 
in  diebits  eius — said  'by  the  bishops'.'  The  fourth  prayer, 
entitled  Censecratio  Regis,  implores  a  special  blessing  for  the 
person  'quem  supplici  dcuotionc  in  rcgcm  Anglorum  ucl  Saxonum 
parit«r  eligimus,'  It  desires  for  him,  among  other  things,  that  he 
'may  nourish  and  teach,  defend  and  instruct  the  Church  of  the 
whoie  realm  of  Angles  and  Saxons . .  -  cum  plebibus  sibi  anncxis"; 
that  he  may  be  set  on  high  in  the  governance  of  the  realm,  and 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  king  is 
then  anointed  with  oil-,  while  the  anthem  Unxcmnt  SaUmonem. 
u  sung ;  the  anointing  is  followed  by  a  short  prayer  ifikriste 
prrunge  ftunc  regem),  the  complement  or  conclusion  of  that  which 
precedes  it  ^  by  Deus  fUctormn  fi/riittidoy  and  by  another  prayer 
{fieus  Dei  Filius)  to  the  same  purpose. 

Next  comes  the  delivery  of  the  insignia:  the  giving  of  each 
is  performed  with  a  special  formula,  and  followed  by  a  bene- 
dictory prayer  for  the  king.  The  insignia  mentioned  are  tlie 
ring,  the  sword,  the  crown,  the  sceptre  and  the  staff.  The  girding 
of  the  sword  Is  accompanied  by  the  anthem  Confortare  et  esto 
uir*.  The  benediction  after  the  crowning  is  in  part  identical 
with  the  Dfus  ficrpetttitaiis  of  the  older  Ordo.  That  after  the 
dcliveryof  thcstaff  ison  the  model  of  the  Episcopal  benedictions; 
it  is  followed  by  another,  on  the  same  lines,  consisting  of  the  first 
three  clauses  of  the  long  benediction,  Iknedic  Domim  kunc 
praiSidan. 

The  formula  of  enthronement  {Sta  ct  r<li>u)  is  entitled  '  Dcsigna- 
tio  status  regii,'  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  newer  service. 
The  royal  state  which  belonged  to  the  king  by  right  of  succession 
is  committed  to  him  '  per  auctoritatem  Dei  omnipotentis,  ct  per 
piaesentem  traditionem  nostram.'  He  is  bidden  to  give  honour 
to  the  clergy  'in  locis  congruis,* that  he  may  be  confirmed  as 

'  Acfordins  10  the  rubrics  of  some  MSS  Ihcsc  arc  lobe  mid  by  tiiffctcnt  biahopi, 
tile  (butlli  pnjrer  bcinf  i>aid  by  the  metro  poll  tun,  or  ihc  chief  bitliop  preseuL 

»'  The  precUe  details  of  the  anointing  arc  not  apeeilied. 
*  In  'Cotlcx  Ruoldi'  Uie  two  praycra  are  one:  in  Uie  m^jrail;  of  the  HSS 
•  br«ak  b  made  before  the  anointing,  with  a  tenninatiaa  in  the  tiaual  farm,  ud 
a  fresh  beKiiinlug  made  Bfler  1l 

The  revised  foTta  la  the  Corpus  Chriati  College  MS  44  provide*  an  anthem  for 
h  of  the  insi^Dia,  aiid  *il(U  the  failmm  or  mantle  t«  llicir  uumbcr.     It  lubslitutea 
new  anthems  for  Unxtntnt  Sahmonttm  Kod  Cm^orfiinr  tt  tato  miV,  and  adds  nntbcaui 
At  other  points. 
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'  noediator  cleri  et  plcKs '.'  After  this  allocution  are  placed  the 
two  scriptural  benedictions  of  the  older  form,  and  with  them 
the  Consttraiio  Rfgis  ends'.  In  practice  it  was  followed  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  not  pUced,  like  the  older  form,  in 
the  Eucharistic  service. 

In  this  second  Ordo,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  first  have 
changed  their  place,  some  of  the  prayers  arc  shortened  or  revised, 
but  e\'ery  portion  of  the  older  form  is  represented :  the  diflcFcnccs 
are  in  the  way  of  additions  to  the  older  form.  But  these  arc  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  impart  to  the  service  a  character  which  the 
older  service  had  not  There  is,  on  the  part  of  the  cler^  and 
people,  a  formal  recognition  of  the  king  whom  the  'conuentus 
scniorum '  has  accepted  ;  on  the  part  of  the  king,  there  is  a  pro- 
mise to  rule  according  to  certain  principles*.  There  is  a  new 
form  of  benediction,  in  which  the  relation  of  Ihc  king  to  the 
Church  and  people  of  his  realm  is  expressly  set  forth.  The 
delivery  of  the  insignia  is  made  with  increased  formality;  the 
enthronement  is  accompanied  by  a  significant  form  of  words. 
The  difference  between  the  two  Ordines  is  not  inaptly  cxpivrssed 
by  the  titles  which  they  severally  bear  in  the  Pontificals:  the 
earlier  Ordo  is '  Bcncdictioncs  super  rcgcm ' ;  the  later  is  *  Con- 
sccratio  regis.' 

Both  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  are  found  in  books  written  outside 
England;  the 'Codex  Ratoldi"  is  probably  earlier  than  any  of  the 
English  books  which  contain  the  second  Ordo:  but  it  seems  most 
likely  that  the  text  of  the  'Codex  Ratoldi '  has  been  derived  from 
an  English  source.  It  mentions,  indeed,  the  'Francorum  sceptia'; 
but  the  same  prayer  contains  mention  of  the  Church  and  realm 
of  'Albion,'  and  another  has  a  special  mention  of  'S,  Gregory, 
the  apostle  of  the  English.*  At  the  time,  moreover,  when  the 
•Codex  Ratoldi 'was  written  the  form  of  the  Fraoldsh  coronations 

^  Tho  language  of  tbc  pftssoge  sugrgnta  the  doctrine  that  iltc  kinf:  b  'mixta 
persona ' :—'  quAlenuB  mcdiAlor  Dei  ct  hominum  tc  media toceoi  deri  ct  plcbii  in 
hoe  rr>^i  so1i«  confinnct.* 

■  The  revised  form,  which  virie*  the  lestt  ef  MTeral  of  the  pny«ra,  modilie«  or 
omits  some  posMECS  in  the  fint  of  these  bcncdicCioiik,  and  omits  tL«  second,  putting 
in  Its  plact  an  ilif  red  vcnion  of  Bainite  Domtm  hunt  pratiuUm. 

•  The  '  Codex  Raloldt '  coniains  the  form  of  piomise  dj-manrlM  by  the  bUfaopa  o( 
the  king  for  the  security  of  the  privileges  And  righti  of  the  Church  and  of  their  %tn. 
This  ti  n«t  in  the  English  MSS  ;  but  no  doubt  some  such  pledge  was  naked  for  fto4 
given  as  part  of  the  proccu  of  tile  '  dioo^ng '  of  the  Ung  \iy  the  bisbopsi 
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'was  perhaps  still  unsettled.  The  order  used  by  Hincmar  and  the 
six  bishops  who  joined  with  him  in  crowning  Charles  tlie  Bald  at 
Metz  in  869  is  vci^- different  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 

|Eainc  metropolitan  at  the  coronation  of  Lewis  'the  Stammerer' 
877;  and  both  these  orders  differ  widely  from  any  of  the 
English  forms,  though  both  contain  prayers  which  appear  in 
the  second  English  service'. 

The  third  form,  introduced  apparently  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  differs  much  from  both  the  earlier  orders.   There  is  but 

^little  left  in  it  which  is  found  also  in  "E^icrl's  Pontifical :  and 
the  prayers  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  tenth-century  form 
have  been  rearranged.      Several  new  prayers  and  formulae  are 

[introduced— new,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  English  order  of  service. 
The  composition  of  the  form  has  been  much  influenced  by  the 
Ordo  Remanus  published  by  Hiltorp,  or  by  some  kindred  Ordc. 
The  form  begins,  like  the  second,  with  the  procession  from  the 
'conuentusscniorum^'tothe  church, and  with  the  anthcmF;>w^fl/r 
tnanus.  In  the  church,  the  king  and  bishops  lie  prostrate  while 
a  litany  is  sung.  Then  the  king,  '  ab  cplscopis  elcctus,'  makes 
his  promise  to  the  people :  a  bishop  demands  of  them  whether 
they  are  willing  to  be  subject  and  obedient  'tali  principi  ac 

I  fectori ' ;  and  on  their  assent  being  given,  the  service  proceeds. 

The  benedictions  before  the  anointing  are  three.  Two  of  these 
are  new  [Benedic  Dcmine  kunc  regem  and  Dtus  ineffabitis  auctor 
vtMttdi)'.  \h,fi'&ax^[Omnipoiettsaeterne Dcus),yN\a.dn  is  here  placed 

[first  of  the  three,  is  identical,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Con- 
secratio  of  the  second  form.  But  it  is  separated  from  the  anoint- 
ing, and  the  portion  of  it  which  followed  the  anointing  disappears 

[altogether.    The  mention  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  disappears 

talso '. 

*  Thus  the  benediction  at  tlw  «BolntIii|:  of  Char  lea  agrees  cloBely  with  the  English 
['Ibenediction  tS^vc  the  delivery  of  the  ■t»fl'.     Th«  benediciion  ai  Uic  anointing  «f 

via  is  closclf  iclntcd  to  that  in  ifae  Engtliib  fonoi  while  In  tbc  umc  OrJe,  the 
Jac  in  (Ictivtrlni!;  ibc  crown  and  sceptre  arc  identical  with  those  in  tlie  English 
Bee  Matt.  Citrm.  Uiit.,  Capituta  Fmneorum  ti,  pp.  456,  461. 
■  The  'conuentus  s*ni«rujn'  becomes,  ia  the  Pontifial  of  de  MartUal],  'con- 
[sentas  fldelium   seruonim.*     The  last  >vord  has   been   altered   to  'sciiioruai'  by 
tft  later  band. 

*  Tbc  Ortio  Rotnanta  of  Hitlorp  ha&  the  lame  pra^'crs  at  this  point,  but  in 
Is  diR'erenI  sequence.    Th^  are  to  be  said  by  di/Tcrcnt  bishops:    in  the  tintjiish 

CMb,  apparentljr,  all  arc  said  by  the  archbishop. 
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Tbe  diructions  for  the  anointing  arc  more  minute  than  those 
of  the  earlier  English  booka.  The  king's  hands  are  first  anointed, 
with  the  words  '  Ungantur  manus  istae  dc  oleo  sanctificato  tuide 
uiicti  fueruQt  r^es  et  prophctae,  sicut  unxit  Samuel  Dauid  in 
regem,  ut  sis  benedictus  ct  constttutus  rex  in  regno  isto  super 
populum  istum  qucm  Domtnus  Deus  tuus  tradidh  tibi  ad  regen- 
dum  et  gubcriiandum.'  Then  follows  a  benediction  {Previa 
ommpoUHS  Dots),  after  which  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  arms  of 
the  king  arc  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  and  his  head  first  with 
the  oil  and  then  with  the  chrism  *.  After  the  anointing  ha^  been 
performed,  two  more  benedictions  are  said.  The  first  of  these 
(Dots  Dei  Filhis)  is  common  to  the  tcnth-ccntury  form:  the 
second  [Dcus  qui  es  iustorum  gloria)  is  new '. 

Oik  striking  feature  in  this  section,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  earlier  offices,  is  the  direction  for  the 
use  of  the  chrism,  the  chief  of  the  holy  oils  blessed  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  The  'oil  of  the  catechumens'  sufficed  for  the  unction 
of  most  anointed  kings,  and  of  the  Western  emperors :  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  alone  were  anointed  with  '  cream  V  In 
France  the  usage  goes  back,  it  would  seem,  at  leaat  to  the  time 
of  Loub  VII],  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  England,  to  the 
twelfth-century  Pontificals:  but  it  may,  in  both  countries,  be 
earlier  than  the  rubrics  which  enjoin  it.  In  France,  the  miraculous 
cbri;im  contained  in  the  'saintc  ampoule'  was  mingled  for  this 
purpose  with  chrism  hallowed  in  the  usual  way :  in  England 
also  Uicre  arose  a  tradition  of  a  miraculous  oil,  but  this  was 
of  later  origin,  and  its  influence  was  probably  confined  to  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV  *. 

'  Di  HiUurp's  Orda  Romantis  the  head  n  Rtiointed  flrst,  the  h*ii<ls  tost  Tbe 
formula  for  the  unolatijiig  of  the  tiniiils  is  the  ume  u  that  iii  Uic  LnKlish  books. 
Ths  use  of  chrism  li  not  nentionvd. 

*  Hillorp'*  Otd«  RotaaHu^  places  afler  the  anointing  throe  boncdictiom ; — 
[i)  Pntffiisf  cmrtif'OtfMt,  (j)  DrM  fui  M  iiutonan,  (3)  a  coBMcraloiy  pniycr  (in- 
troduced, nftcr  the  manner  a(  the  £uchariitic  prerac«,  by  Sumtm  mnAi  and  C«rw 
dignmni)  made  up  by  eombining  the  Conttrratio  of  the  lenih-eeotufy  form  (wbUli  fi 
thus  repeated  <  witb  Dtits  Da  i'l/i'ux.  It  nuy  be  noted  that  Proifita  ommfoirmr 
is  the  central  bciicUiirtiun.  of  the  form  'nd  ordinandum  reKcm '  in  the  ninth-centary 
Pontifical  published  by  MagisUctii,  end  regarded  by  hini  u  '■poeraphuoi  autheatici 
codicia  ipaiux  liomatiae  Ecclcslae.' 

*  In  En^ilund  and  in  France  the  chrism  was  alM  used  for  Ibe  anafaliiig  of  priests 
at  their  ordiinition. 

*  See  hawcver  helow,  p,  501  n.  4, 
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The  delivery  of  the  insignia  begins  with  the  sword :  the  next 
ornaments  are  the  armtilae,  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  English 
books,  and  \)\c  pallium,  which  has  hitherto  appeared  only  in  the 
revised  form  of  the  second  order.  Then  follow  the  crown,  the  ring, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  stafT.  The  sequence  is  thus  different  from 
that  in  the  second  order  as  regards  the  position  of  tlie  ring.  The 
formulae  used  in  delivering  the  ring  and  the  sword  arc  new, 
agreeing  with  those  in  Hitlorp's  Ordo  Rcmamis;  tliose  for  the 
ermUlae  zs^A  palHum  arc  also  new  ;  the  formulae  for  the  crown, 
tlie  sceptre,  and  the  staff  remain  unchanged  ".  The  benediction 
which  follows  the  giving  of  the  insignia  is  the  same,  save  for  a  few 
verbal  differences,  as  the  'Bencdictio  super  regem  in  tempore 
synodi'  in  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop  Robert'. 

The  king  salutes  the  bishops  with  a  kbs.  and  rs  then  conducted 
by  them  to  his  throne,  while  Ihc  choir  sing  TV  Deum  lauJamus, 
and  enthroned  with  the  formula  Sia  et  retine,  a  formula  which 
remains  practically  unchanged  ^ 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  order  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  tenth  century  produce,  as  via  have  seen,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  agreement  with  Hittorp's  Ordo  Ronmnus. 
In  the  thirteenth-century  order  of  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  France  the  conformity  is  closer  slilL  In  the  fourth  form  of 
the  English  coronation  order  there  Is  a  partial  return  to  the 
earlier  model,  so  far  as  regards  the  inclusion  of  prayers  omitted 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  restoration  of  one  at  krast  to  its 
former  importance. 

The  Liber  Regaiis  and  the  Westminster  service-books  prescribe 
that  the  king,  on  the  day  before  his  coronation,  is  to  ride  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  from  the  Tower  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
On  the  day  of  tlie  coronation,  which  is  to  be  on  a  Sunday,  or 
a  solemn  festival,  the  prelates  and  nobles  arc  to  meet  in  the 
palace,  and  the  king  to  take  his  scat  '  in  aula  regia  maiori.' 
He  is  to  be  conducted  to  the  church,  two  bishops  supporting 

1^*  Ib  Hittorp's  Qr\ia  Ronmxm*  t^e  order  of  delivery  is  (i)  aword,  (1)  amtHtat, 
IjMKhim,  ring,  Cj]  sceplfc  and  stalT,  {4)  cfuwn..  No  foruiuU  of  delivery  is  provided 
bi  the  antiilla4  lyr  the  pallium  ;  the  »ceptre  and  staff  >re  covered  bjr  one  formula. 

'  It  RKrccs  w!lh  the  ben  eviction  piovuled  in  Hiltorp'n  OrJa  Kotnanut. 

'  Tlie  Or/o  RuxHintu  o!  Hittorp  jKiatponea  the  Mlulalion  ODtl  the  singintc  of 
7r  Dtmm  Utl  afler  ibe  eoUiroiicmcnt 
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him  \  and  to  take  his  place  upon  a  stage  '  between  the  high  altar 
and  the  choir.'  There  he  is  to  stand  in  the  sight  of  the  people, 
while  the  prelate  who  is  to  crown  him  asks  their  'will  and 
consent'  Then  follows  the  anthem  Firtrntur  manus  (with  the 
psalm  Misericordias  dotuini,  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  forms): 
and  the  king  makes  his  first  offering  at  the  attar,  where  the 
collect  Dfus  humilium  uisitaior  is  said  over  him.  One  of  the 
bishops  then  preaches,  *  breuiter,*  a  sermon  to  the  people :  after 
which  the  king  promises  lo  grant  to  the  people  the  Iaws  and 
customs  allowed  by  his  predecessors,  and  especially  those  laws, 
customs,  and  liberties  granted  to  the  clergy  and  people  by  'the 
glorious  king  Edward,'  and  the  terms  of  his  pledge  being 
expounded  lo  him,  and  agreed  to  by  him,  he  confinns  his 
promises  by  an  oath'. 

Tlic  archbishop  then  begins  the  service  by  the  singing  of  Vcni 
creator.  Before  the  Litany,  the  form  TV  itntocamus  appears  once 
more:  to  the  Litany  arc  added  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 
Then  follow,  before  the  anointing,  five  prayers: — (i)  Omnipotcns 
scmpiterne  Deus  (the  Consecratio  of  the  tenth-century  form), 
(2)  Benedic  Domine  hunc  regtm,  (3)  Dtus  ineffabiiis  auctor  mundt, 
(4)  Dcus  gut  popuHs  (which  thus  returns),  (5)  Dais  electorum 
Jortitudo,  which  is  thus  brought  once  more  into  immediate 
proximity  to  the  anointing.  The  fact  that,  being  so  placed, 
Deus  eUctorum  b  introduced  by  Sitrsum  corda  and  Vtrt  digtmm, 
seems  to  mark  it  as  the  special  consccratory  prayer  of  this  fourth 
form. 


'  Tie  Bi«li«p«  of  Durham  and  Bath  (wfio  were  at  the  time  the  Irni  prelate*  acoMr 
bj  consecration)  dlscliargcd  this  function  at  llic  coroiuiiiaa  of  Rlcliaiil  I :  end  their 
succe»<^ni  claim  by  prcscripiion  the  right  of  discharging  it.  a  right  which  Ihcy  bava 
generally  eiercised.  TT>e  Tudor  cornnatiors,  however,  are  sti  csccptioa  to  this 
geticrsl  rule.  Henry  Vll  was  aapporlcd  by  the  Biahops  of  Exeter  and  Ely 
(HS  Ashmole  863);  this  precedent  was  followci]  iii  the  case  o\  Henry  VIII 
(MS  Tiberius  E.  viii,  ciied  by  MiskellJ,  when  the  sec  of  Durban  waa  vacant  Mid 
the  Bishop  ofEalh  and  Wtlls  was  resident  at  RomcT  Edward  VI  was  tupported 
by  tbe  Biahop  of  Durham  itnd  tho  Carl  of  Slircw*biiry  (MS  Aihmolc  S17}  ■  so 
also  was  Mary  (PlAnctid,  Rtgal  PttorJa,  p.  19);  EIiul>cili'a  avpponetv  were  tlic 
Earl  of  Shrewibiuy  and  the  YjlxI  of  Pcmbrnke  {Calmd.  o/Staa  Pitfitn:  ftnttiaH, 
ijjS-^o,  p.  IS).  The  coronation  of  James  I  brought  a  return  of  the  old  tradilkia, 
which,  however,  was  disregartl«d  (Ulic  other  trBditioos  «f  more  Jnportance)  at  th« 
coronittion  of  William  and  Mary. 

*  Henry  VIII  mndc  some  insiniclivc  r1i;uigcs  in  Uie  actual  forra  of  the  Oath  to  be 
taken  (Ellis,  Oiig.  Lttttn,  md  scr.  vol.  i,  p.  17(1). 
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The  anointing  itself  follows  the  same  order  as  is  prescribed  in 
the  tweirth-centuiy  books:  the  formula  for  anointing  the  hands 
remains  the  same  :  the  prayer  Prosptce  ornnipoUns  is  said  before 
the  further  anointing  of  breast,  shoulders,  arms,  and  head ;  the 
anointing  of  the  head  is  followed  by  Dots  Dei  FiUus  and  Deus 
qui  iuslorum.  But  the  anthem  Unxermtt  Scdomoricm  reappears, 
with  the  pitalm  Domtne  in  uirlute  tua,  to  be  sung  at  the 
anointing. 

In  the  next  section,  that  whicli  deals  witli  the  delivery  of  the 
insignia,  the  difference  between  the  twelfth-century  form  and 
that  of  the  Liber  Regalis  is  strongly  marked.  Increased  promi- 
nence is  given  to  it  by  directions  for  the  blessing  of  certain  of  the 
insignia  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  king ;  and  also  by  the 
appearance  of  detailed  directions  a^  to  the  vesting  of  the  king 
after  his  anointing.  This  process  may  very  likely  have  been 
conducted  in  the  twcll^h  century  much  in  the  same  way  which 
we  5nii  prescribed  in  the  fourteenth,  although  the  lubrics  do 
not  expressly  mention  it,  and  the  difference  between  the  later 
and  the  earlier  forms  may  thus  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
But  while  the  silence  of  the  earlier  books  prevents  us  from  seeing 
how  this  feature  of  the  service  was  developed,  and  gives  rise  to 
some  uncertainty  as  to  its  precise  significance,  the  ceremony,  as 
it  appears  in  its  full  growth,  \&  certainly  remarkable. 

The  first  vestment  put  on  after  the  completion  of  the  anointing 
is  in  the  English  versions  of  the  order  called  a  'coif,'  which  ia 
placed  upon  the  king'shead  'propter  unctionem' — to  prevent,  that 
is,  the  part  touched  by  the  holy  oils  from  coming  into  contact 
with  any  other  object  while  the  traces  of  the  anointing  remained^ 
For  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  worn  for  seven  days  after  the  corona- 
tion. The  Latin  rubric  calls  this  'coif  or  cap  'amictus' :  and  the 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  will  appear  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  other  vestments,  suggests  that  it  represents,  in  the 
order  of  vesting,  the  ornament  which  the  n:tmc  commonly  denotes 
'  —that  is  to  say,  the  amice.  In  judging  of  the  likelihood  of  this, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  amice  was  anciently  worn  on 
the  head,  not  merely  placed  there  for  an  instant  before  arranging 
It  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  covering  the  head  until  the 

■  Linen  gloves  were  also  put  upon  lli*  king'a  hands  before  Uie  iJeLivery  of  the 
Kcptres  i  but  they  were  ftpparcatly  aoi  rcUlacil  kAcr  ihc  MrooAtion  wu  coded. 
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priest  had  reached  the  altar,  or  even  until  a  particular  point  in 
the  sen'icc,  when  it  was  thrown  back ',  An  amice  which  was  to 
remain  on  the  head  would  not  unnaturally  tend  to  become  simply 
a  coif. 

The  king  is  also  clothed  with  a  vestment  called  '  colotMOin 
siodonis,"  which  i«described  as  being  made  'admodumdalmaticae,' 
— that  is  to  say,  with  sleeves:  in  other  words,  with  a  sleeved 
rochet  or  alb-  Over  tliis  i&  placed  a  'tunica  longa  et  talaris' 
answering  to  the  dalmatic,  and  his  sandals  and  spurs  are  put  on 
his  feet.  Then  he  is  girt  with  the  sword,  and  thereafter  receives 
the  'armiUae.*  This  ornament  we  might  naturally  identify 
with  the  bnceletB  of  gold  which  are  mentioned  in  lists  of  the 
regalia,  and  with  the  bracelets  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
coronations  of  Edward  Vt  and  Mary.  But  the  ornament,  as 
described  in  the  Lilrr  Rrgalis,  is  not  precisely  of  this  kind.  It  i« 
said  to  be  'about  the  neck  like  a  stole  and  banging  down  from 
each  shoulder  as  far  as  the  joints  of  the  arms,'  and  to  be  fastened 
to  the  joints  of  the  arms  with  loops  or  '  laces '  of  silk.  The  silk 
loops  may  be  the  successors  of  the  original  'armillaeV  but  that 
part  of  the  whole  arrangement  which  is  worn  about  the  neck  and 
hangs  down  from  each  shoulder  is  probably  in  its  origin  a  stole, 
put  on  (in  the  eld  fashion)  over  the  dalmatic,  and  worn  in  the 
manner  of  a  bishop's  stole. 

The  last  of  the  royal  robes,  the  pallium,  is  a  mantle,  square  in 
shape,  woven  with  a  pattern  of  golden  eagles.  The  tradition  of 
the  pattern  has  lasted  till  the  most  recent  instance  of  its  use :  but 
the  shape  has  been  altered  in  course  of  time  till  the  vestment  has 
ceased  to  be  'quadrum'  or  'quatuor  initiis  formatura.'  In  its 
latest  form, it  somewhat  resembles  a  cope:  in  its  cirliest  form,  it 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  comparison  with  a  chasuble,  such 
as  chasubles  then  were. 

Thus  the  eye-witness  of  Henry  Vl's  coronation,  who  has  left  us 
an  account  (not  always  easy  to  follow,  or  to  reconcile  with  the  order 

'  This  was  tlic  UK  ecrUinly  in  some  churches  of  France,  and  probably  of  En^IaDd 
Alio.    Th«  Dcminicans,  I  b«Li«ve,  observe  it  «lill, 

■  The  br»c<le!s  ore  prob.iliJy  what  th*  spccUtor  of  Elizabeth's  eoroBntian  catU 
'gartera '  ^MS  AsEnnolc  S6]).  Tliuy  soem  to  have  degcDeralcd  Into  tics.  In  s«bi« 
of  the  Geareian  orders  Ihcy  arc  called  'allk  strings.'  In  the  order  for  the  Ule 
Queen'si  coronation  the  'armUl'  \\  not  raentjoned.  The  omunient  'in  moduin 
atolac '  was  however  actuall;  uacd,  not  being  tied  to  the  arms,  but  left  pendeat  over 
each  alivuider.    <7itnrr  Coronation  OrJtn,  p.  148L) 
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of  the  service  as  it  appears  in  other  and  more  official  authorities) 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  had  on  this  one  point  a  very  clear 
impression  left  upon  his  mind — that  at  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  service  the  child  was  arrayed  like  a  bishop  about  to  sing 
Mass.  The  resemblance  between  the  royal  vestments  and  the 
'bishop's  gear'  is  close  enough  not  only  to  account  for  his 
comparison,  but  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  howe\'er  the 
correspondei\ce  may  have  bcea  brought  about,  wliatcver  the 
intention  of  it  may  have  been,  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  result 
of  accident. 

The  crown  is  blessed  before  delivery,  and  .set  upon  the  king's 
head  with  the  same  formula  as  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
crowning  is  followed  by  the  benediction  Dan  pgrpetuilatis,  and 
this  by  the  anthem  Ccnftyrtare  et  eslo  tiir  and  the  psalm  Dominus 
regit  me.  For  the  blessing  of  the  ring  two  prayers  arc  provided, 
for  its  deliver^'  the  iwclfth-ccntury  form  is  used,  after  its  delivery 
.>  short  benediction  which  appears  for  the  first  time.  The 
f'delivcry  of  the  sceptre  and  staff,  the  benedictions  after  each  is 
delivered,  the  kiss,  the  enthronement^  the  homnge,  all  follow  the 
same  course  a.<;  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  one  point  of  special 
note  after  the  crowning  is  the  oflering  at  the  altar  of  the  sword 
with  which  the  king  is  girt,  which  is  at  once  redeemed.  This  the 
Liber  RegcUis  places  between  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  that  of 
the  staff. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  development  of  the  service  down 
to  the  formation  of  the  fourth  order  is  towards  accretion.     The 

'  third  order  discards,  it  is  true,  most  of  those  forms  of  the  first 
order  which  the  second  had  retained;  but  the  fourth  restores 

'  »ome  at  least  oi  the  portions  so  discarded,  and  in  it  .TJmait  every 
feature  of  importance  which  has  appeared  in  any  of  the  three 
earlier  orders  finds  a  place  '.  The  anointing  gradually  becomes 
more  elaborate,  or  the  directions  for  it  more  minute ;  and  the 
delivery  of  the  royal  ornaments  beconties  gradually  more 
pronninent-      From    the   accounts    of  various    coronations,   as 

*  The  two  scriptural  benedictions  which  •ppe«r  at  the  end  of  the  firat  nnd  accond 
onlera  were  [n  the  fourtccnili  century  »id  over  the  kins  in  the  course  of  the  service 
of  the  Hms  After  the  corot>ati«ii,  whon  he  made  his  obklioa  at  the  altar,  lliis  may 
have  been  lh«  c«te  bUo  in  the  twelfih-cciitur;  order. 
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compared  with  the  schemes  drawn  up  bcrorchaod  and  the 
directions  of  the  service-books,  it  is  clear  that  this  part  of  the 
order  of  the  service  was  that  which  most  impressed  the  onlooker. 
The  aiioiniiag  he  could  not  wcil  see :  the  prayers  he  could  not 
well  hear:  but  the  delivery  of  robes  and  sword  and  ring;  and 
crown  and  sceptres  is  generally  noted  with  some  fullness,  though 
probably  with  occasional  errors  as  to  the  precise  sequence  of  the 
various  acts.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  these  parts  of 
the  ceremonial  remain  so  nearly  as  they  were  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  have  resisted  the  tendency  to  change  more  efiectually 
than  the  '  littera  scripta '  of  prayers  and  benedictions. 

The  beginning  of  change  on  any  large  scale  was  long  dela}*cd. 
At  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI  the  council  deliberated  on 
certain  changes,  alleging  that  some  alterations  were  rendered 
necessary  by  law ',  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  abridge  the 
service  on  the  ground  of  the  king's  inability  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  so  long  a  ceremony.  A  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  this 
purpose :  but  from  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  corona- 
tion it  would  seem  that  (save  probably  for  the  oath,  and  possibly 
as  to  some  details  of  the  vesting)  little  change  was  actually  made 
dther  by  alteration  or  omission  *.  One  addition  was  mad^ 
which  tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  length 
of  the  proceedings.  Three  crowns  were  used,  being  set  one  after 
another  on  the  king's  head. — the  first  '  King  Edward's  crown,' 
the  second  'the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,'  the  third  'a  very 
rich  crown  made  for  his  Grace'.' 


■  Bumet  is  prAbsM]^  ri^ht  in  hii  ttisgeMlftn  that  t)ilfl  refers  tp«eUI;  to  \kt 
prooaitea  demanded  Erom  tlic  kinK.  Those  b»(Lc  by  HC&17  VIII  had  indndcd 
m  pledge  to  protect  the  mansstcrics ;  and  3Ut>3ci|iicnt  events  h«d  made  ii  io- 
expedient,  from  Lh«  polm  of  view  at  least  of  a  good  many  of  the  couodl,  10  rH)uire 
such  a  promise  fr«iii  his  «icce«s»r. 

*  See  MS  Ashmulc  Si  7.  The  statenent  in  MS  Harl,  3504  tbat  the  soles  o(  tlte 
kind's  feet  were  anuinied  la  probably  due  to  some  [niaundcraundlng.  (Sec  TlrN 
Cortntaliott  Ontirt,  p.  Ifl.) 

»  The  use  of  the  second  crown  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  doira  to 
as$crt  '  tliat  this  rcBtni  of  Kiiglaiid  a  an  empire';  and  by  the  tact  that  the  1 
ofS.  Edward  was  not  of  llic  jintlcrn  recosniscd  by  later  authorities  as  'imp 
The  third  crown  was  ao  doubt  intended  for  the  king's  own  use,  and  was  proti 
Bubiiiiuted  for  the  »tben  duriii);  the  aervicc  in&lead  of  after  it  because  the  olben 
were  to«  Urge  for  the  king  I0  wear,  and  too  heavy  to  be  conveniently  held  abon 
his  head.    But  Mary  also  was  crowned  with  three  crow  at,  mad  £luabcib  witb  two, 
If  Dot  with  Uircc. 
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Mary's  corooatton  apparcntl)'  followed  closcl/  the  precedent 
of  that  of  Edward  VI.  Of  Elizabeth's  we  have  two  accounts, 
one  English,  the  other  in  the  report  of  the  Venetian  agent  to 
his  Gov-ernmcnt,  which  illustnte  the  uncertainty  of  this  particular 
kind  of  evidence'.  They  are  both  apparently  the  reports  of 
eye-witnesses ;  but  they  differ  on  some  rather  material  points. 
If  we  trust  the  Venetian  reporter,  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
took  place  in  the  coarse  of  a  Mass  celebrated  not  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who  crowned  the  queen,  but  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  who  had  consented  to  say  Mass  without  elevating 
or  consecrating  the  Host.  The  English  witness  says  that  the 
Mass  which  followed  the  coronation  was  said  by  the  bishop. 
The  Venetian  agent  is  probably  wrong  in  hb  statements :  tlic 
English  usage  for  several  hundred  years  had  been  that  the 
coronation  should  precede  the  Mass:  and  the  divergence  of  some 
parts  of  the  coronation  service  from  the  Roman  model,  which 
the  Venetian  notes,  was  probably  due  to  the  following  of  the 
ancient  English  order.  The  English  reporter,  it  is  true,  speaks 
of  the  bishop  singing  '  the  ...  *  of  the  mass '  before  the  anoint- 
ing, and  so  appears  to  contradict  his  later  statement  that  the 
Mass  was  begun  after  the  coronation  was  ended.  Hut  the  earlier 
statement  is  easily  explained,  and  is  really  quite  consistent  with 
the  later  onc^.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  important  change  was  made  in  the  form  of  service  at 
Elizabeth's  coronation.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  both 
in  Latin  and  in  English :  and  possibly  the  English  litany, 
authorised  a  few  weeks  before  the  coronation  by  the  queen's 
proclamation,  may  have  been  used  in  place  of  the  Latin  litany: 
but  on  this  latter  point  there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

At  the  coronation  of  James  I  it  might  be  expected  that  we 

lOutd  find  changes  on  a  large  scale.    But  so  far  as  the  coronation 

service  itself  is  concerned,  the  one  important  change  consisted 

■  CAtmitar  of  Stalt  Papm:    ytnrtittn.  1558-60;    MS  Asbraole  Sfij  (printed  in 
Nichals'  Progrttsti  f/Q.  EtiaabtUi). 

■  A  blank  span  in  Die  MS. 

'  Vlimi  the  writer  rccogniKd  u  bcloiiiiiiox  to  the  Mass  vrt»  no  dovbt  ibc  S*imim 
tonia  and  the  Preface  JntroducinE  the  consccratory  prmyer  Dtus  tintorum  /orithn/a, 
of  which  the  mtiaic  and  the  wordi  might  alike  nugxeiit  the  F.u-chariiiic  Prcfaca, 
The  blank  spare  in  the  MS  may  be  dae  to  the  uncertainty  of  ihe  writer  a*  to  the 
proper  Iprm  t«  denote  this,  or  to  liii  use  of  aocne  term  which  perplexed  Astunole'l 
Bpyiat. 
VOL.  IL  K  k 
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in  the  adoption  or  an  English  translation  of  the  old  Latin  fonn 
of  the  Libtr  Rfgalii^.  The  English  version  is,Epeaking  generally, 
a  faithful  one,  ihoi^h  not  always  felicitous  in  expression:  it  may- 
be said,  indeed,  that  it  is  more  remarkable  for  its  close  adherence 
to  the  original  than  for  the  grace  of  its  style.  But  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  good  piece  of  work.  It  was  employed  also,  with  a  few 
verbal  sUcrations  (generally  bringing  it  closer  to  the  original), 
and  with  the  omission  of  one  portion  of  the  form  for  the  blessing 
of  the  ring,  at  the  coronati(His  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II. 

On  all  these  occasions,  according  to  the  practice  from  the 
lentil  centurj',  the  coronation  was  followed  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist*:  and  here,  while  the  new  Knglish  rite  was  of 
course  followed,  some  use  continued  to  be  made  of  the  old  fonns. 
The  Collect  was  translated  from  the  old  Collect :  the  Epistle  was 
nearly  the  same,  the  Gospel  the  same,  as  those  appointed  in  the 
Libtr  Regalis.  The  andent  benedictions  Deus  det  tibi  and 
Bentdic  Domme  fortitudUiem  were  said,  in  English,  over  the 
king  at  the  time  of  his  oblation,and  were  followed  by  a  transUtioo 
of  the  ancient  '  secret  V  At  the  coronations  of  Charles  I  and 
Charles  II  the  anthem  before  the  celebration,  and  that  sung  after 
the  communion  of  the  king,  arc  identical  with  the  ancient  introil 
and  'communion*.' 

The  period  of  change  began  with  the  accession  of  James  II, 
who.  for  obvious  reasons,  desired  that  the  celebration  of  the 

'  The  seven  penitential  psalms  were  omitted,  Mno  Blight  alterationi  Bflectios 
the  antllcnn  were  Diiiile  and  a  bcncdwlioa  iiuwried  before  T*  Deim  iauJamus :  bat 
the  main  body  or  the  aervice  followed  the  old  order.  The  dislocation  exJiibited  bf 
the  text  publixbeil  by  William  Prynnr  in  iMo  and  rcprintrd  by  Canon  Wpfdi worth 
in  hi*  ComnalioH  of  C/uirlti  J {HtnTV  Bndthnw  Soc,  iKjii)  appears, from  ■  comparl- 
■on  with  the  order  conUiued  in  MS  Ashraolc  86j  (copied  Cram  a  book  at  Whitehall  In 
ttCo),  to  be  due  In  Bome  error— iinjbabty  to  the  miaplacins  of  the  pages  of  F'ryniK'i 
truscript.  Prynne  loully  omits  the  form  of  blessing  the  ring,  whidi  in  MS 
Ashmole  S63  is  given  In  full. 

*  Tliii,  M  regards  the  coronation  of  Junes  I,  is  obscured  by  Prynnc,  whose  l«xt 
places  psrt  of  the  coroiution  aervice  (including  the  actual  crowning)  after  the 
olTcrtorjf. 

■  This  vraa  Ihe  amngentenl  at  the  coronUion  of  James  I.  At  the  coranalioLn  ef 
Charles  I  it  was  altered,  the  ancient  'secret '  being  said  ^ai  a  benediction  of  the 
king)  afler  he  had  made  his  oScring  of  bread  and  wino,  the  other  beocdictions  afkar 
his  *  second  oblation '  of  a  mark  of  foM. 

'  The  anihcra  P«>/#r/(»-»o«f/r  aj;/»c*  sppean  in  th«  order  of  Janml,  bot 
an  anlben  nt  entering  into  the  church.      Il  i*  repeated  in  the  orders  fat 
and  Charles  1  [. 
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EuchArist  should  not  be  connected  with  hU  own  coronation, 
and  gave  instructions  to  Abp.  Sancroft  to  revise  the  service, 
ordering  him  to  'leave  out  the  Communion  service,'  and  abridge 
the  form  of  the  coronation  as  far  as  possible,  \yhilc  preservtPg 
what  was  essential.  Sancroft,  though  primarily  responsible  for 
the  result,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  responsible :  he  seems  to  have 
been  assisted  by  other  bishops.  When  he  had  done  his  work, 
about  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  some  pains,  very  little  of  the 
old  service  was  left  *. 

The  things  which  remain  most  nearly  as  they  were,  and  which 
were,  perhaps,  essential  in  the  sense  that  their  absence  or  altera- 
tion would  have  attracted  the  notice  of  any  spectators  who  had 
been  present  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II,  are  the  ceremonial 
acts.  The  prayers,  and  the  forms  of  words  accompanying  those 
acts,  are  partly  altered,  abridged,  or  mutilated,  partly  omitted 
altogether.  The  collect  Deus  humilt'um  uisitator  is  discarded  for 
a  new  and  more  diffuse  form  :  the  litany  remains,  but  is  trans- 
ferred', carrying  with  it  to  the  place  before  the  sermon  a  mutilated 
version  of  Omnipolens  sempiterne  Deus  (the  principal  benediction 
of  the  tenth-century  form)  and  an  altered  version  of  Deus  qui 
poputis.  The  shortened  recension  of  Veni  crialor  appears^ 
followed  by  altered  and  abridged  versions  of  7>  itwocamur  and 
Deus  eiectarum.  which  retains  its  Sursunt  eorda  and  Veve  dignum. 
The  two  other  benedictions  of  this  section  disappear  altogether. 
At  the  anointing  the  formula  used  for  the  hands  is  tranHfcrrcd 
(with  more  change  than  was  ncccsaar^'J  to  the  anointing  of  the 
head :  Prospkt  amnipotens  Deus  and  Deus  qui  iustorum  (of  which 
the  former  had  some  special  claim  to  be  considered  important) 
both  disappear.  The  vestments  and  insignia  arc  delivered  almost 
as  before:  but  the  forms  of  thdr  benediction  arc  cither  altered 
or  omitted;  the  forms  of  their  delivery  are  changed  in  every 
case,  the  sceptre  and  staff  being  delivered  with  words  entirely 

:w  \    The  act  of  offering  a  mark  of  gold,  which  should  liavc 


*  Sancroft  had,  il  murt  be  inncinbcrcd,  been  eliapEain  to  Bp.  Cosin,  >ni]  hall 
been  rnu'Cli  cunccrncil  in  the  work  or  Die  revision  ofUie  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
H«  bad  probably  uiDre  knowledge  ol  liluTgical  niatiera  Uiait  any  albcr  English 
faiaJMptn  i6fis.  Sparrow  excepted. 

*  Tlii»  in>naf«rcncc  wu  appaiently  an  adcrthousht.  C^G«  Saacroft's  tlntft  order 
lii  MS  Tanner  31.) 

1  *  TotEctber  Willi  Ihe  pallium  the  '  orb  '  »  delivered,  ■  cbaage  probably  due  to 
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taken  place  at  the  Offertory,  is  transferred  to  the  coronation 
service,  beii^  placed  (with  a  new  benediction  ')  before  Te  Dtttm 
Umdamus,  which  precedes  the  enthronement ;  and  the  enthrone- 
ment 19  accompanied  by  a  new  recension  of  Sta  et  refine. 

The  preparation  of  the  order  for  the  coronation  of  VVilltam 
and  Mary  was  committed  to  Heriy  Compton,  Bishop  of  London. 
He  had  about  four  weeks  in  which  to  carry  out  his  work  of 
revision;  and  his  qualifications  for  the  task  were  of  the  slightest 
He  may  have  been  present  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II:  but 
if  so,  it  was  probably  in  the  character  of  an  officer  of  the  Horse 
Giurds :  and  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  his  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  service  he  was  called  upon  to  revise  was  almot 
complete.  It  would  not  Kive  been  surprisinf*  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  verbal  corrections  of  Sancroft's  form,  and  joined  to  it 
the  order  of  the  Communion  service  provided  in  the  form  for 
Charles  It.  But  he  was  a  man  of  cnci^  and  courage.  The 
short  time  allowed  was  enough  for  him  to  cflfect  more  than  one 
important  change.and  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  such  remains 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  prayer  and  benediction  as  had  escaped  the 
hand  of  Sancroft. 

The  most  marked  change  made  by  Compton  was,  stni^iely 
enough,  a  return  to  the  usage  contemplated  in  Egbert's  Poottfical. 
He  had  to  decide  how  the  Hucharistic  service  and  the  coronation 
service  were  to  be  combined.  He  might  have  decided  the  quo 
tion  by  the  last  precedent,  which  bad  itself  the  sanction  of  the 
practice  of  at  least  six  centuries.  But  though  he  Kid  one  or 
other  of  the  earlier  Stewart  orders  before  him',  he  cbose  rather 
to  adopt  a  solution  su^ested,  no  doubt,  by  the  forms  of  ordina- 
tion, and  to  place  the  coronation  in  the  Communion  service. 
The  point  at  which  he  placed  it,  that  at  which  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  takes  place,  was  practically  the  same  point  at  which 
the  benediction  of  the  king  is  placed  in  Egbert's  Pontifical** 


some  uncertMnty  or  Riisundersixtiding  \%  to  the  rclaiion  between  Lh«  orb  and  th* 
Hccplrc.  There  is  k  sirong  trndenry  vUible  in  the  benedkti'Oa*  to  avoid  tilewlftg 
the  ibing,  and  to  bless  inntcad  the  perron  lo  whom  it  ii  to  he  delivered. 

*  The  benediction  inserted  here  in  the  order  for  Jmics  I  wu  changed  in  that  (or 
Charlts  I.  That  now  introduced  is  longer  than  either,  and  eonlaiiu  scnae  reminis- 
cences of  the  benedietiona  Tonnerly  pr&n«iinced  at  the  offartery. 

*  He  included,  u  wc  alull  ace.  somcthinf  from  on«  of  iboe  ordcra. 

'  Of  thii  precedent  It  la  certainly  most  probable  that  Compton  knew  noihiac. 
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Tbe  presence  of  the  litany  in  the  Communion  scr\'ice  at  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  probably  seemed  to  him  rather  an 
anomaly  to  be  avoided  than  a  precedent  to  be  followed :  he 
therefore,  like  Sancrcft,  linked  the  litany  with  the  'recognition,' 
and  placed  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  Communion  service, 
thus  separating  it  more  widely  from  the  remainder  of  the 
coronation  service.  He  adopted  Sancroft's  substitute  for  Dens 
kutniUum  uisitafffr  before  the  '  recognition,'  and  his  version  of 
Dens  qui  populis  at  the  end  of  the  litany,  but  discarded  the 
remains  of  the  prayer  OmnipoUns  sempitemf  Deus. 

In  the  Communion  service  the  version  of  the  ancient  collect 
waa  discarded,  the  first  of  the  two  ordinary  collects  for  the  king 
being  made  to  serve  as  the  collect  for  the  day.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  remained  as  in  1661.  The  form  of  the  oath,  which  had 
been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  on  former  occasions,  was 
settled  by  the  Act  of  the  Convention  Parliament.  After  the  oath 
he  reubied  the  short  version  of  Vent  creator^.  The  remains  of 
TV  inuocamus  left  by  Sancroft  he  removed,  and  he  removed  also 
the  Surstim  corda  and  Vere  dignum  before  Dcits  eUctorum 
/oriiiudo.  That  prayer  he  altered,  substituting  for  the  latter 
port  of  it  phrases  which  make  up  a  formal  benediction  of  the  oil, 
and  a  prayer  for  the  sovereigns  to  be  anointed".  Sancroft  had 
Icfl  but  little  of  the  old  form:  what  Compton  left  was  hardly 
more  than  twenty  words. 

A  more  important  point,  however,  than  the  disappearance  of 
Sancroft's  composition  is  the  fact  that  in  Compton's  hands  this 
prayer  n'as  made  to  contain  for  the  first  time  an  express  blessing 
of  the  anointing  oil.  Anciently,  the  oil  and  chrism  had  been 
hallowed  apart  from  the  service,  and  needed  not  to  be  blessed  again. 
For  Marj''s  coronation,  when  the  yearly  blessing  of  the  oils  liad 
been  for  some  time  interrupted,  the  oil  and  chrism  were  brought 
from  abroad\  At  Elizabeth's  coronation  the  same  difficulty  did 
not  arise.  What  oil  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  James  I  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say*.    For  Charles  I  a  compound  oil  was 

'  There  vc  a  (cw  slight;  varlalioni  from  the  rcrm  contJ^Dcd  In  the  Ordinal. 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  prayer  is  (or  ibe  moM  part  mtractcd  from  the  orden  for 
Bairtiam  and  Confirraaltoa. 

*  C'Undar  c/StaU  f'aftn :   VtHtHan,  1534-54,  P-  4.V- 

*  The  dircciions  preparatory  to  bia  coronatian  (MS  Aihiaok  Sfij^  speak  of 
'the  Anpull  wbcreiii  U  tbe  oyle  with  which  aocienity  the  Kin^  and  Quecoes 
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prepared,  and  blessed  by  I-aud,  then  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
acting  for  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  before  the  coronation ;  and 
as  Sancroft  has  left  on  record  the  rule  that  the  oil  should  be 
blessed  by  the  Dean,  if  he  be  a  bishop,  or  if  he  be  not.  then  by 
the  Archbishop  himself,  it  may  be  gathered  thxt  this  cotine  was 
followed  at  the  coronations  of  Charles  fl  and  James  II.  The 
order  for  the  preparation  of  the  anointing  oil  for  William  and 
Mary  shows  that  In  this  respect  the  Stewart  precedents  were 
followed:  but  the  appearance  of  an  express  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  the  oil  in  the  coronation  service  itself  suggests  that 
the  tradition  noted  by  Sancroft  was  not  followed.  Comptoo, 
very  possibly,  was  not  aware  of  it'. 

The  manner  and  form  of  the  anointing  were  dianged.  The 
places  to  be  aoointcd  were  reduced  to  three — the  head,  breast 
and  hands :  and  the  head,  contrary  to  long  established  usa^,  was 
to  be  anointed  first.  The  latter  part  of  the  formula  provided  by 
Sancroft  for  the  anointing  uf  the  head  was  placed  (in  a  slightly 
altered  fomi)  at  the  close  of  the  anointing,  and  was  followed  by 
a  new  benediction,  freeing  for  its  first  few  words  with  Sancroft's 
substitute  for  Veits  Dei  Films.  Before  the  anoiating,  as  lo 
Sancrcft's  order,  was  sung  an  anthem  beginning  '  Zadok  the 
priest.'  The  words  do  not,  in  cither  case,  quite  correspoad  uith 
the  old  anthem  Unxerunt  Salffmoncnt*. 

In  the  delivery  of  the  iiuignia,  certain  omissions  were  probably 

have  bMne  annoy n ted.'  Tb«  Venetian  ageni's  aecount  of  the  proceedinp 
(r«^dlir  of  Slat*  Psftn:  OiwCmn,  1603-7,  P-  7^  riiQim  that  it  vwi  reportwl 
lh«l  'ebc  oil  w)A  coHMCntod  long  ago,  and  is  kept  in  the  Tower  of  Lt>a4«^' 
and  Rtalcs  that  Jt  had  been  used  also  for  Edward  VI  and  Elinbetl).  It  la  not 
iinposailitc  Uiat  it  may  have  been  the  alleged  tniracutoii*  oil  of  which  we  Hud 
metitien  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  II,  and  a^in  at  the  nMwaaion  of  Kenry  IV. 

'  Tn  the  orders  for  the  coronation*  lince  16H9  the  words  *Blcn  tbia  ofl  a*d 
uQCiify  '  have  been  cliatiKcd  to  -  Bless  and  sanclifj,'  ■»  thai  the  ml  U  BO  longer 
mentioned  in  this  clause.  But  at  a  later  mcntioii  of  the  oil  the  arthUahop  a 
direuted  to  *  lay  hia  hand  upon  the  Ampulla,'  a  fad  which  n)see*ta  th:it  the  pnyrt 
la  siUl  intended  to  imply  a  petition  for  the  benediction  of  the  oil,  and  that  the 
usage  hy  which  It  was  hallowed  before  the  time  of  the  coronation  ha*  aM  bcea 
reaumcd. 

•  The  use  of  ■  Zadolt  the  priest,"  in  some  fonr,  has  been  conitnuoua.  Ita  ntrvlnl 
ia  perhaps  due  to  Handel's  music.  For  the  choice  of  oniliems  in  the  btcr  eorotuiloa 
orders  aecms  to  have  been  determined  less  by  ccdesi»itical  tradition  than  by  the 
popularity  of  certain  compositions  or  the  influence  of  cofflposcrv  ll  has  depended, 
pcobabty,  not  no  mudi  on  the  judgement  of  the  arcfabiahop  as  on  the  taatc  of  Ike 
sovereign,  of  of  the  or^auist  of  Westminster, 
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due  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  joint  coroaation  of  a  king 
and  queen'.  But  besides  the  omissions,  there  were  further 
changes.  The  sword  was  to  be  offered  and  redeemed  as  soon  as 
it  was  girt  on.  The  delivery  of  xhc pallium  and  orb  was  provided 
with  a  new  formula.  The  delivery  of  the  crown  (or  rather 
crowns)  was  placed  last.  For  the  delivery  of  all  the  insignia  the 
formulae  were  altered  into  further  divergence  from  the  wording 
of  those  in  the  earlier  orders. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  ancient  insignia  Compton  provided 
ift  new  feature  in  the  delivery  of  the  Bible,  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
course of  some  length,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  long  benediction, 
on  the  model  of  that  which  Sancroft  had  attached  to  tlic  '  second 
oblation.'  Tc  Deum  laudamus,  as  before,  precedes  the  enthrone- 
ment :  Sta  et  rctine  is  modified  afresh. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  5»irt  of  the  Communion  service,  it 
may  be  noted  tliat  the  tramlatioa  of  the  ancient  '  secret '  is  used, 
as  in  the  order  for  Charles  I  and  Charles  11,  after  the  offering 
of  bread  and  wiac.  After  the  offering  of  gold,  the  scriptural 
benedictions  are  discarded,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  same 
prayer  which  had  been  said  at  the  earlier  offering,  after  the  first 
entrance  into  the  church.  A  proper  Preface,  newly  composed,  is 
provided;  and  the  use  of  certain  'final  Prayers'  before  the  last 
benediction  is  directed. 

The  general  result  of  Compton's  revision  was  that  nothing 
of  the  ancient  order  remained  in  its  place  without  change;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  very  little  of  it  was  left  at  all.  The  portions  least 
affected  were  Dms  qui  popuHs,  Ururertmt  Salomcneitt,  and  the 
formula  for  the  delivery  of  the  sword.  Besides  these,  the  ancient 
'secret'  has  remained  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  coronation 
in  its  place  after  the  ofTeriiig  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

All  the  succeeding  orders  follow  in  their  main  outline  the  order 
'prepared  by  Compton.  Minor  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  The  ornaments  omitted  by  him  have  been  restored 
to  their  place,  though  not  always  used.  The  anointing  at  the 
last  two  coronations  has  been  limited  still  further,  extending  only 

the  head  and  hands :    and  in  the  same  cases  the  girding  on  of 


'  Tbc  bose  «nd  ««ii4bIs,  tbe  'colobium  aiodoais,'  tbc  'tunica  t^ris'  aixi  the 
*srniillme'  «re  omitted:   but  they  return  at  later  coronatioas.     Tlic  sword  wu 
elivered  (o  boLU  WiliUm  aud  Mary,  but  girt  only  upon  tlic  former. 
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the  sword  has  been  omhtcd.  What  further  changes  may  be  made 
in  time  to  come,  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict.  But  even  the 
changes  which  were  made  by  Sancroft  and  Compton,  made  as 
ihey  were  with  scanty  knowledge  and  scanty  r^ard  for  aodent 
forms,  have  not  entirely  destroyed  the  character  of  the  ■ervict 
In  its  most  recent  form,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as  rfie 
direct  descendant  of  the  order  of  the  Liher  RrgaJis ;  its  true 
ancestor  is  the  order  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  in  its  oeretnooiaS 
and  even  in  Its  litui^ical  forms  it  Is  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  line ;  some  of  its  features  can  be  traced  tuck  to  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  like  some  ancient  fabric  which  has  sufTercd  mudi 
from  the  work  of  ignorant  builders,  destroying  where  they  sought 
to  improve,  but  which  yet  remains  a  monument  of  singular 
interest,  demanding  not  only  taste  and  skill  but  r^ard  for  its 
whole  past  history  in  any  architect  to  whose  care  it  can  saieiy 
be  committed. 

H.  A.  Wilson. 
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My  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  ask  for  a  reconsideration 
the  true  force,  meaning  and  use  of  miracle,  in  relation  to 
_  'Christum  doctrine.  The  position  I  wish  to  maintain  is  by  dO 
^^means  absolutely  new,  but,  although  often  recognised  in  various 
^■degrees,  it  has  almost  always  been  obscured  by  itt  conjunction 
^Htvith  secondary  and,  as  it  seems  to  nic>  inconsistent  con- 
^^Hderations. 

^B    Perhaps  the  simplest  statement  of  the  common  use  may  be 
found  in  Palcy.    Wc  have  two  grounds  for  the  acceptance  of 
^^Christianity ; 

^b    I.  The  argument  of  intrinsic  reason,  drawn  from  design. 
^P    2.  The  evidence  of  miracles,  the  historic  validity  of  which 
^■csn  be  demonstrated.    Gibbon  accepts  the  same  view  in  his 
famous  fifteenth  chapter.    He  gives  as  the  third  reason  for  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  that  'The  supernatural  gifts  must  have 
I      conduced  very  frequently  to  the  conviction  of  infidels.'    Hume, 
,      Mill,    Huxley,  and  indeed  all   sceptics,  similarly  assume   that 
^■miracles  form  an  ai^ument  for  Christianity  which  must  be  met. 
^^The  very  obvious  reply  that  miracles  were  also  alleged  on  behalf 
^^of  many  false  religions  involved  a  modification  of  the  argument 
^■vhich  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Mozley's  Bampton  Lectures.    He  admits 
^^that  there  might  be  miracles  worked  on  behalf  of  a  false  belief, 
'       and  that  the  prior  credibility  of  the  faith  must  be  therefore  a  con- 
dition of  a  valid  argument  from  them. 
^K    'When  we  know  upon  antecedent  grounds  that  the  doctrine 
^^s  false,  the  miracle  admits  of  a  secondary  explanation:  viz.  as  a 
trial  of  faith  j  but  the  first  and  most  natural  explanation  of  ft 
I      is  still  as  evidence  of  the  doctrine.' 
^_     Nor  has  he  any  doubt  of  the  practical  efiect  of  the  evidence : 
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'  ChrLsltanity  is  the  religioQ  of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  is 
bcHc\'cd  upon  its  miraculous  evidence' 

The  ai^umcnt  which  is  urged  that  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
doctrines,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  supplies 
of  itself  the  proof  of  their  truth,  be  rejects  as  an  invcrsuia  of 
the  proper  order  and  rule  of  proot  Further  on  he  sightly 
modifies  this  position,  at  Ic&st  in  regard  to  the  great  miracles 
of  the  creed : 

'  Not  only  are  miracles  conjoined  with  doctrine  in  Chri^tianit)', 
but  miracles  are  inserted  in  the  doctrine  and  arc  part  of  its  coo- 
tents.  This  insertion  of  the  great  miracles  of  our  Lord's  life 
in  the  Christian  Creed  itself  series  to  explain  some  languaj^c 
in  the  Fathers.  The  miraculous  Birth  of  our  Lord,  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension,  were  inserted  in  the  Christian  creed  ; 
which  cardinal  miracles  being  accepted,  the  lesser  miracles  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  had  naturally  a  subordinate  place  as  evidence.' 

In  spite  therefore  of  his  assertion  that  the  nafurf  of  the 
revelation,  and  the  n'idfncf  of  the  revclitioo  cannot  be  disjoined, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  very  material 
respect  he  has  disjoined  them.  The  union  and  identity  which 
he  has  also  admitted  has  only  the  cflTcct  of  producing  a  feeling 
of  circularity  in  the  argument.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sec,  after 
miracles  had  been  accepted,  why  any  further  evidence  was  re- 
quired, or  how  if  the  lesser  miracles  followed  from  the  cardinal 
ones  they  could  po5sibly  constitute  evidence  to  them.  Dr.  Mozley's 
subsequent  explanation,  that  the  doctrine,  including  the  greater 
miracles,  must  be  Arst  eredibU  and  then  proved,  no  doubt  docs 
away  with  the  defect  so  far  as  the  strict  logic  goes,  though  it 
still  leaves  an  uncomforuble  feeling  behind  it;  but  in  any  case, 
it  only  gets  rid  of  the  defect  by  once  more  disjoinii^  the  proof 
from  the  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  the  argumentative  process 
is  concerned. 

Dr.  Bernard,  writing  on  Miracles  in  Dr.  Hastings'  Dkiumarj 
of  the  Bibh  (iii  38S  a),  takes  substantially  the  same  view : 

'  Miracles  arc  a  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  a  doctrine,  pro- 
vided the  doctrine  be  in  itself  worthy  of  a  Divine  author.  No 
miracle  could  justify  us  in  acting  or  teaching  contradictory  to 
conscience,  or  in  referring  such  teaching  to  God.* 
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r  want  now  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  actual 
effect  of  miracles  in  producing  belief.  Gibbon,  it  will  be 
observed,  does  not  doubt  such  effect,  provided,  as  he  hints  with 
his  grave  irony,  that  they  can  be  really  shown.  Dr.  Mozlcy 
goes  further  by  asserting  that  the  effect  is  sclf-cvidcully  there, 
and  due  to  miracles  as  a  cause,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  with 
straightforward,  if  irreverent,  wit  replies  roundly :  '  If  I  could 
turn  my  pen  into  a  pcn-wipcr,  it  would  not  prove  the  truth 
of  what  I  am  writing  ' ;  and  others  have  put  the  same  argument 
I  more  elaborately.  However  I  may  differ  from  the  ultimate 
'Conclusions,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  are  nearer  to  the 
truth;  not  only  on  consideration  of  proper  deduction,  but  on 
consideration  of  what  is  actually  effective. 

Now  as  regards  this  latter  point  we  may  consider  the  effect 
of  miracles  in  two  waj*s,  according  to  the  influence  they  exert 
[(i)  upon  unbelievers,  (a)  upon  Christians.  So  far  as  unbelievers 
are  concerned,  it  is  admitted  by  all  observers  of  modern  tJiought 
tbal  in  consequence  of  the  increased  intellectual  predominance 
\of  natural  science,  the  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature 
has  changed  the  miracles  from  an  evidence  into  a  standing 
dtlHcuIty.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  a  very  strong  school  of 
religious  reformers  has  endeavoured  to  reconstitute  ChristLinity 
by  ridding  it  of  its  supernatural  element.  It  is  in  answer  to 
this  school  that  Dr.  Mozley  pointed  out  that  the  miraculous 
element  was  inserted  in  the  Gospel  as  an  es^ntial  part.  This 
is  the  side  of  the  question  which  is,  I  believe,  of  vital  impor- 
tance; and  by  treating  some  of  the  miracles  as  merely  evidential, 
or  at  any  rate  as  capable  of  being  regarded  independently  as 
evidence,  he  has  altc^cthcr  obscured  the  nature  of  the  essential 
part  which  miracles  do  take  in  revelation.  At  the  most  he 
m^ht  seem  to  have  made  it  clear  in  regard  to  the  greater 
miracles  of  the  Creed,  and,  although  in  his  fourth  lecture  on 
Belief  in  God  he  has  taken  a  more  consi.stcnt  line,  the  obscurity 
of  tlie  effect  is  not  removed. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  replied  that  unbelievers  always  will 
exist,  and  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  any  excuse  the 
habit  of  the  age  supplies.    What  that  will  be  is  a  mere  accident. 
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If  we  Avant  to  know  real  motives  we  must  ask  not  what  U 

pleaded  as  the  justification  of  unbelief,  but  what  ba$  been  the 
attraction  to  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  underetaad.  This 
test  unfortunately  is  rather  difhculc  to  use.  It  is  as  easy  to 
mistake  what  is  really  drawing  the  otie  class  as  what  is  reaJly 
repelling  the  other.  So  far  as  the  positive  evidence  goes,  it 
seems  to  me  much  nearer  (he  truth  to  say  that  the  average 
Christian  believes  because  he  thinks  Christianity  to  be  tnie  oa 
intrinsic  grounds,  than  that  he  believes  it  because  he  thinks  he 
can  prove  that  miracles  really  happened.  Where,  however,  we 
have  to  allow,  first  for  the  influence  of  prior  theory  as  to  how 
the  argument  ought  to  run,  and,  secondly,  for  a  very  strong 
aversion  to  the  inlcllectual  labour  of  facii^  proof  at  all,  and 
the  consequent  desire  to  take  the  easier  road — 'I  kno^v  it  ia 
myself* — we  do  not  get  much  help.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  press 
the  argument  that  miracles  are  felt  as  a  severe  strain  even  by 
many  who  began,  and  who  still  consider  themselves,  as  devout 
believers. 

The  simplest  test  is  the  regard  paid  by  Christians  generally 
to  external  miracles.  The  late  Madame  Blavatsky,  in  ushering 
thcosophy  into  the  world,  claimed  to  have  authenticated  her 
teaching  by  many  such  proofs.  It  ts  true  that  in  this  case  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  made  some  havoc  in  Madame 
Blavatsky's  claim,  but  that,  I  venture  to  say,  b  a  mere  detail 
The  Icvitation  of  the  medium  Holmes  rests  on  c\-idcncc  which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  What  then?  Does 
any  Christian  for  this  reason  in  the  least  incline  to  believe  in 
Mr.  Holmes?  Dr.  Mozley's  and  Dr.  Bernard's  reply,  that  in  this 
case  the  doctrine  was  in  itself  incredible,  is  scarcely  adequate. 
There  are  Christian  spiritualists  who  claim  that  the  miracles 
they  work  arc  done  on  behalf  of  Christian  faith,  manifestations 
of  supcnutural  power  for  the  conviction  of  an  unbelieving  agt 
There  arc  some  silly  people  who  believe  them,  but  I  am  sure 
I  am  only  expressing  the  vast  mass  of  sound,  healthy  feeling 
when  I  say  that  none  of  these  miracles  move  us  in  the  least 
degree.  We  did  not  v\'ait  for  the  Psychical  Society  to  disbelieve 
in  Madame  Blavatsky  ;  nor  did  we  even  trouble  to  ask  what  her 
doctrines  were.  Of  course  the  sceptic  and  the  theosophist  have 
replied   together  that  that  is  our  inconsistency.     We    claim 
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BCrious  attention  for  our  own  miracles,  and  we  will  not  even  so 
much  as  look  at  theirs.  I  do  not  think  we  can  deny  that  it 
is  inconsistent,  and  the  reply  to  the  taunt  is  not  a  very  simple 
one.  Part  of  it  I  may  revert  to  further  on.  but  the  first  and 
simplest  answer  seems  to  mc  quite  plain.  We  were  quite  mifr 
taken  if  we  spoke  of  our  belief  as  founded  upon  miracles  in 
that  sense. 

The  correctness  of  this  may  be  further  tested  by  a  con- 
tion  of  alleged  Christian  miracles,  and,  as  I  am  aware 
'ftat  opinions  on  this  subject  differ,  it  is  rather  hard  to  do  more 
than  give  one's  own  view,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  agree  or 
diaagrcc.  I  confess  myself  one  of  those  who,  without  positively 
asserting  that  it  is  so,  would  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
grace  of  miracles  is  still  vouchsafed  to  the  Church.  I  will 
put  a  case  hypothetical! y.  Suppose  a  missionary  were  to  tell 
me  of  miracle:^  which  be  belie\'ed  God  had  permitted  him  to 
perform ;  if  he  were  a  sensible  and  humble  man,  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  believe  him  and  to  give  God  the  praise.  If. 
however,  he  bt^n  to  preach  about  it,  and  to  say  that  such 
power  was  a  clear  proof  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders,  I  should  certainly  begin  to  suspect 
the  miracle,  although  in  this  case  [  have  no  quarrel  whatever 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  I  believe  to  contain  a  vei>- 
excellcnt  body  of  divinity.  Suppose  the  man  replied  to  mc 
that  he  could  produce  the  affidivita  of  the  Vicc-Consu]  and  two 
Mandarins,  brought  in  to  see  it  happen,  so  far  from  thinking 
this  evidential  purpose  was  the  'natural  explanation  of  the 
miracle,'  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to  produce  un- 
belief. I  should  certainly  tell  him  that  I  thought  his  miracle  an 
insult  to  Anglican  orders  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  too.  In 
saying  that  I  do  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  at  the  present  day,  I  can  hardly  expect  every  one  to 
agree  with  me,  though  I  do  anticipate  at  least  sympathy;  in 
the  rest  I,  much  more  confidently,  anticipate  both  sympathy 
and  agreement. 

We  arc  told  tliat  the  Congregation  of  Rites  ts  extremely  strict 
about  its  rules  of  evidence  for  miracles  before  issuing  a  decree 
of  canonisation,  and,  here  also,  I  feel  confident  that  the  vast 
mass  of  healthy  English  instinct  will  take  the  trial  of  the  matter 
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as  simple  irreverence.  Some  of  us  thiok  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury a  saint  and  martyr,  and  some  do  not.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  a  profound  re\'erence,  and  I  think  this  age  and  church 
have  great  need  to  Icam  reverence,  for  any  man  who  can  stand 
otit  against  sheer  force  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  die  without 
flinching;  whether  St.  Thomas  also  raised  a  dead  man  to  life 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  feci  no  interest  whatever,  tt  is  related 
that  when  a  certain  priest  began  procUiming  how  he  had  been 
converted  through  a  miracle  vouchsafed  to  him,  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  replied  uneasily,  '  I  wish  the  man  would  keep  his  un- 
belief to  himself.' 

Yet  what  would  we  have  ^  In  a  strictly  scientific  spirit,  we  ask 
of  the  medium,  just  as  we  ask  of  the 'fasting-man,'  or  the  athletic 
record -breaker,  that  he  shall  work  his  show  under  test  conditions. 
Yet  vc  do  not  ask  if  our  I.^rd  was  submitted  to  test  conditions. 
For  my  own  part  the  irreverence  of  the  idea  seems  so  shocking 
that  I  cannot  even  write  the  sentence,  even  to  point  out  the 
impossibility  of  it,  without  pain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  b  the 
entire  absence  of  a  desire  to  attract  attention  or  excite  wonder,  it 
is  their  simplicity  and  naturalness,  which  make  the  character  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  so  distinctive  and  so  impressive.  The  very 
miracles  which  were  asked  for  under  appro.\imateIy  test  con- 
ditions, and  which  would  therefore  have  been  singularly  effective 
as  eviciencc,  and  to  which  moreover  a  promise  of  belief  was 
attached,  were  promptly  and  peremptorily  refused.  We  all  feel 
that  this  was  right  and  inevitable  ;  precisely  because  we  all  feel  in 
our  own  consciences,  whatever  we  may  say  in  our  arguments,  that 
miracles  arc  not  in  place  when  hawked  about  as  evidence. 

This  principle  will,  I  thinkj  become  more,  instead  of  less,  plain. 
if  we  consider  miracles  in  reference  to  the  earliest  ages  instead 
of  to  modem  times.  Dr.  Bernard  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
distinction  (ofi.  cil.  p.  379  b): 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  great  stumbling- 
block  at  the  present  day  to  majiy  persons  who  are  anxious  to 
accept  the  Christian  creeds  should  be  the  statement  of  the  very  fact 
which  was  put  forward  in  the  apostolic  age  as  the  one  convincing 
proof  of  their  truth,  viz.  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  miracles  were  once  an  "aid  to  faith";  they  are 
now  regarded  by  many  as  a  grave  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of 
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Chrtstiaoity.  ...  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  ailment  based 
on  the  miracles  with  which  Christianity  was  ushered  into  the 
world,'  &c. 

In  the  first  sentence  Dr.  Bernard  speaks  of  a  specific  miracle, 
the  Resurrection,  which  is  at  once  a  doctrine  attd  a  miiacle,  and 
its  treatment  is  in  consequence  rather  complioted.  That  St.  Pajl 
does  appeal  to  the  Resurrection  as  a  convincing  proof  is  certainly 
unquestionable,  and  that  he  treats  it  as  a  proof  by  virtue  of  its 
miraculous  character — as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  for  a  good 
reason.  That,  however,  is  not  the  present  question.  Did  St.  Paul 
use  its  miraculous  character  as  evidence  of  what  the  doctrine  was, 
or  as  independent  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  true  ?  When 
Dr.  Bernard  speaks  of  a  convincing  proof,  he  surely  implies  an 
indcprndent  proof.  Now  if  Madame  Blavatsky  or  any  one  else 
offcrsmcamiracleasindcpcndcnt  proof  of  any  thing,  .she  and  they 
must  consider  that  the  whole  force  of  the  proof  will  lie  in  the 
verifiable  character  of  the  evidence.  It  is  tnic  that  St.  Paul  once 
or  twice  lays  stress  upon  the  evidence,  but  the  inference  from  this 
is  ambiguous.  Did  he  otTer  the  evidence  for  purj)ose  of  verification. 
or  in  order  to  emphasise  that  he  was  speaking  of  an  objective  fact  ? 
I  assert  that  St.  Paul's  whole  u^  of  the  Resurrection  and  its 
evidence  proves  that  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  in  his  mind. 
If  he  believed  that  the  fact  of  a  miracle  was  a  convincing  proof, 
the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  invite  the  Athenian  philosophers 
to  send  a  commission  to  examine  the  evidence. 

Tliat  he  never  meant  the  miraculous  character  of  the  event  to 
be  an  independent  proof  can,  I  believe,  be  shown  quite  conclusively. 
In  the  first  place  the  Resurrection  was  very  ill  suited  to  such 
3  purpose.  It  has  often  been  observed  by  Christians,  and  objected 
by  .sceptics  th.it  the  evidence  for  it  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  If 
it  was  meant  in  any  way  aa  an  independent  proof,  why  were 
our  lord's  appearances  rigidly  confined  to  believing,  i.  e.  to 
prejudiced,  witnesses.  Surely  it  is  a  great  evidential  defect. 
A  single  appearance  to  the  Jews  generally  would  have  been 
more  'convincing,'  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  If  St.  Paul 
wished  to  produce  conviction  by  such  means,  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point. 

ut  even  that  is  not  alt.     Merely  as  a  proof,  the  Resurrection 
not  in  any  case  a  very  good   subject  of  appeal.    For  it 
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St  Paul  seldom  offered  more  than  his  own  bare  word ;  yet  if  he 
did  mean  to  use  testimony  of  this  kind,  if  he  thoiight  it  in  the 
kast  likely  to  work  conviction,  he  had  the  best  of  proofs  in 
bis  own  hands;  he  had  the  power  of  working  miracks.  Why 
does  he  never  so  use  them  ?  Why  when  he  has  worked  them  does 
he  never  appeal  to  them?  Bede's  History  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  process.  St-  Ai^ustine  claimed  a  true  mission 
which  the  British  bishops  refused  to  admit.  St  Augnsdne 
challenged  them  to  the  test  of  miracle.  This  is  so  clear  an 
instance  of  the  obvious  evidential  use  of  a  miracle  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  it  in 
the  New  Testament. 

What  that  rea.son  is  may  be  considered  from  two  sides.  Partly 
It  might  be  explained  directly  from  the  nature  of  faith,  but  this 
argument,  tempting  as  it  is,  would  involve  too  much  disputable 
matter,  and  there  is  a  simpler  way  of  puttie^  it.  Miracles  have  no 
effective  evidential  value  in  this  age,  because  of  our  prior  conviction 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  they  had  no  effective  value  as  an '  aid 
to  faith  '  in  the  Apostolic  age  for  just  the  opposite  reason.  That 
age  was  as  accustomed  to  magic,  and  as  profoundly  credulous  of 
it,  as  wc  are  incredulous.  Everybody  believed  in  magic  To  find 
a  new  magician  would  have  been  to  Hnd  a  new  fashionable  lion, 
and  St.  Paul  had  no  desire  to  be  a  nine-days'  wonder.  The  faith 
that  comes  of  that  sort  of  thing  we  know  too  well,  and  despise. 
Wc  all  of  us,  as  Christians,  resent  the  words  magical  and  thauma- 
turgical  as  applied  to  our  Faith ;  but  if  so,  I  venture  to  think  we 
ought  also  to  drop  tbe  magical  and  thaumaturgical  argument. 

II; 

I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  argument  which  cannot 
effectively,  and  which  ought  not,  to  be  drawn  from  miracles.  In 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  appeal  which  unquestionably 
Is  made  to  them  in  Scripture  we  ought  to  consider  the  position 
of  religious  thought,  first  in  St.  Paul's  day,  and  secondly  In  ou 
own. 

The  primitive  forms  of  heathenism  were  essentially  human 
and  simple.  Man's  own  life  and  being,  his  relation.*}  with  his 
Dcighbours  and  even  with  his  enemies,  his  relatious  with  nature, 
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supplied  him  with  abundant  ground  for  faith  in  a  God,  very  real 
and,  though  magnified,  very  human,  Who  cared  for  him.  It  is 
evident  that  this  belief  was  not  merely,  a.s  it  ta  often  put,  an 
instinctive  craving  of  his  heart,  assuming  hopes  for  facts  ;  for  Ihe 
object  of  his  belief  was  ncvci  altogether  an  object  of  hope,  some- 
times it  was  one  purely  of  dread.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural 
inference  of  his  reason,  and  he  had  to  take  the  conclusion  of  his 
unconscious  syllc^isnis  as  he  found  it.  With  the  widening  of 
his  experience  of  life  and  its  complexity  bis  monotheism  failed 
him,  and  the  heathen  became  a  polj'theist 

In  .an  age  of  rcBcction  men  b<^an  from  a  dlfTcrent  point.  If 
nve  regard  nature  as  a  whole,  wc  find  her  dominated  by  the  sense 
of  unity.  All  things  begin  from  one;  the  deeper  we  go  into  them, 
the  more  they  seem  to  return  to  one.  The  philosophers  became 
monothcists.  But,  when  reached,  this  unity  is  a  mere  abstraction, 
a  sumrnum  genus,  the  essence  of  pure  being.  So  the  Nco- 
Platonist  put  it ;  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  was  the  One,  the  All 
and  the  Nothing.  Monotheism  became  Pantheism,  and  Pantheism 
is  only  distinguished  from  Atheism  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
rhetoric.  Whether  wc  worship  everything  or  worship  nothing,  is 
a  difference  of  language  only.  Neo-Platomsm,  therefore,  could 
not  dispense  with  Polytheism,  which  at  least  gave  reality  to 
religion  and  worship.  Indian  thought  has  necessarily  moved 
along  the  same  paths.  The  primitive  Vcdas,  like  the  Greek 
hymns,  are  in  turn  simply  polytheistic  and  simply  monolbcisttc 
Philosophic  BrahminL-sm  is  rigidly  monotheistic,  but  unreal ; 
religious  worship  in  India  is  real,  but  polytheistic. 

No  other  result  is  possible  to  purely  natural  inference  No 
deduction  can  draw  out  from  a  premiss  more  than  the  prcmi.ss 
contains  in  it,  and  God,  as  true  subsistent  Being,  is  not  contained 
in  nature.  There  is  a  famous  story  of  Sydney  Smith  rebuking 
a  blatant  atheist  at  dinner  by  the  pointed  question,  'Do  you 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  cook?'  For  its  purpose  the  qucstioo 
Ti-as  sound  enough,  but  let  us  examine  its  full  validity.  Strictly 
speaking,  from  the  dinner  we  cannot  deduce  the  cook,  because  the 
cook  is  not  in  the  dinner ;  we  deduce  the  abstract  idea  of  cookery. 
We  may,  indeed,  by  induction  from  other  considerations,  infer 
that  there  was  a  cook,  but  even  this  is  only  a  probable  inference, 
>r,  at  least  in  some  places,  you  may  get  your  eggs  cooked  for 
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you  if  you  leave  them  out  accidentally.    If  you  want  the  cook, 
you  must  ask  your  host  for  an  introduction. 

This  distinction  is  really  very  much  more  than  a  refinement  of 
logical  accuracy.  When  I  was  a  very  j-oung  curate,  one  of  my 
choristers  was  a  grccr^occr's  boy,  and  I  remember  being  greatly 
interested.  I  had  always  supposed,  as  I  think  matt  people  do, 
that  a  greengrocer's  boy  was  a  sort  of  animated  basket  with 
a  whistle  attached,  which  came  up  to  the  side  door;  and  to  find 
that  be  was  a  very  charming  and  aflectionate  Httle  lad,  who  had 
a  mother,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  wanted  to  be  good  and  found  il 
rather  hard  work,  also  like  the  rest  of  us.  and  was  a  ver>'  good 
cricketer,  was  quite  a  discovery.  If  some  £ishionab1e  people 
would  discover  that  their  servants  were  real  human  beings,  cjuite 
as  interesting  and  as  worth  knowing  as  many  of  one's  drawing- 
room  'friends,'  that  would  be  a  very  useful  discovery  also ;  but  it 
is  a  discovery  which  can  never  be  made  so  long  as  we  treat  our 
servants  as  the  pure  (or  perhaps  the  impure)  abstract  of  cookety 
and  house-cleaning.  We  must  get  'introduced'  to  them,  and 
learn  to  understand  them  as  something  transcending  the  functions 
they  perform. 

Now  what  happens  here  is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to 
Christianity.  By  natural  inference  from  the  functions  we  sec 
performed  in  nature,  we  only  arrive  at  the  conception  of  gcncial- 
iacd  nature,  or  generalised  force,  and  whether  the  naturalist 
chooses  to  turn  Pantheist  and  to  call  generalised  nature  God,  or 
not,  makes  little  difference.  Of  course  Chri^ians  also  make 
inference,  but  neither  will  this  inference  lead  to  the  transci 
unlc^is  it  is  met  by  the  transcendent,  that  is,  by  revelation. 

This  question  of  tran.-icendency  is  of  more  vital  importance' 
theology  than  in  sociology,  just  because  man's  dealings  with  mao 
follow  upon  his  faith  in  God.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  so  much 
about  our  conquest  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  write  such 
beautiful  books  about  a  century  of  discovery,  and  no  doubt  it  makes 
us  enormously  pleased  with  ourselves,  but  there  Js  a  heavy  bill  to 
pay  for  it.  Nature  smiles  at  our  talk  of  conquest.  She  replies, 
— you  have  only  conquered  by  obeying  mc,  by  acknowledging 
that  you  yourself  are  a  part  of  me,  and  by  submittii^  yourself  to 
my  dominion.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  her  advocate  tells  us 
that  we  must  submit,  and  that  we  must  be  content  to  take  her 
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laws  for  our  guidance,  and  her  ideals  for  our  aspiration.    What 
arc  wc  to  reply? 

There  is  one  answer  which  is  obvious  enough.  We  know  tliat 
we  have  a  moral  nature,  wliich  is  not  purely  natural,  and  that  our 
ideals  in  conscqiicocc  are  higher  than  those  of  nature,  and  many 
Christians  arc  anxious  to  escape  conflict  with  the  tremendous 
forces  of  natural  science  by  accepting  this  division  of  provinces. 
2  am  told  that  an  eminent  preacher  in  Manchester  Cathedral  not 
very  long  ago  said  that  prayer  ought  to  be  con6ned  to  the  moral 
sphere.  A  recent  theological  work  speaks  quite  seriously  of  God 
as  'having  been  driven  further  and  further  out  of  the  (physical) 
world.'  It  is  part  of  the  same  tendency  that  many,  who  still 
hold  by  the  greater  miracles,  are  distinctly  uneasy  over  what 
Dr.  Mozlcy  calls  '  the  lesser ' :  there  seems  to  mc  to  be  a  note  of 
this  in  the  cl.i53i(ication  itself 

The  reply  seems  to  be  as  inadequate  and  ineffective  as  it  is 
theologfically  untenable.  Mr.  Spencer  laughs  it  to  scorn.  To  say 
wc  have  a  moral  nature  is  to  admit  cx-erj-thing.  If  at  best  we 
should  escape  the  anger  of  the  naturalists,  we  have  only  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  psychologists.  Both  regard  us  as  intruders. 
I  believe  even  our  own  conscience  goes  tfie  same  way.  We 
Christians  at  least  feel  lliat  walking  on  water  is  far  more  credible 
llian  the  unprepared  conversion  of  a  really  bad  man.  When 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  converted,  we  feel  there  must  be  some 
explanation ;  we  say,  St-  Stephen's  death  must  h.ive  had  an  effect 
upon  him,  he  must  have  been  himself  an  honest  man;  but  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  similar  conversion  of  Caiaphas. 

It  is,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  the  answer  to  which  I  would 
call  special  attention,  and  that  on  two  sides.  Practically,  nature 
is  an  aggressive  poM/er,  and  there  is  undeniably  3  great  deal  even 
in  the  moral  sphere  which  belongs  to  her  So  long  as  those 
provinces  remain  hostile,  the  passive  defence  of  frontiers  is  a  very 
precarious  operation.  Secondly,  it  is  inadequate  for  a  much 
deeper  reason.  There  is  in  man  an  intense  conviction  that  he  is 
more  than  partly  independent  of  nature,  that  he  is  the  master 
and  lord  of  nature;  and  this  conviction  is  more  than  mere  pride 
and  foolish  aspiration  ;  it  is  a  real  inference.  Certainly  it  com- 
mences from  the  observation  that  we  have  ideals  which  are 
independent  of  those  of  nature ;  but  we  observe  further  that  ours 
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arc  more  than  independent,  they  are  inclusive.  The  naturalist 
says  that  wc  are  part  of  nature,  and  must  fall  in  whh  it ;  but  we 
reply,  here  at  least,  nature  is  a  part  of  us,  and  wc  claim  it  in  our 
Ideals.  The  gardener,  the  farmer,  the  engineer,  are  all  engaged 
in  forcing  our  ideals  upon  nature;  and  it  is  only  in  harmony  with 
this  that  in  our  aspirations  wc  dream  of  a  perfected  material 
nature,  as  welt  as  a  perfected  moral  nature. 

The  superiority  of  man  is  in  the  conscious  intellect.  '  If  nature 
destroy  me,  yet  I  am  greater  than  it,  because  I  know  that  I  am 
destroyed.'  Where  then  does  the  intellect  derive  the  reality  of 
the  ideal  by  which  it  has  its  superiority?  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son says,  from  man.  But  I  reply,  here  also,  you  cannot  get  frotn 
an  object  what  that  object  has  not  got  in  it ;  and  man  does  not 
contain  any  actual  ideal.  At  the  most  you  can  only  get 
an  eclectic  ideal  constructed  of  the  parts  you  approve.  The 
poI>'thcists  were  really  wiser.  If  they  were  to  work  by  inference 
from  man,  the  ideal  must  represent  the  whole  of  its  source ;  it 
must  contain  the  passions  as  well  as  the  virtues.  But  even  apart 
from  that,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  my  ideals  which  reaches  out 
after  things  I  never  see  or  could  see.  Here  also  the  polythcist 
was  wiser,  for  he  eked  out  ihc  human  ideal  with  conceptions 
borrowed  from  natural  forces,  and  even  from  animals.  And  yet 
it  is  all  of  no  avail.  Your  cook  is  not  an  abstract  of  cookery. 
and  even  if  you  add  on  the  abstract  'of  a  certain  education,'  and 
of  '  femininity,'  you  will  not  reach  the  woman,  because  her  per- 
sonality transcends  all  the  abstractions  you  can  put  together. 
Every  one,  really,  is  perfectly  conscious  that  the  total  actuality  of 
a  single  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  actuality,  contaias  inBnitely  more 
than  can  be  inferred  ;  and  every  one  is  equally  conscious  also  that 
his  ideals  arc  only  approximations  to  an  actuality  which  be  has 
never  yet  mastered.  No  doubt  the  ideal  wc  form  from  man  is 
much  more  perfect  than  that  which  wc  form  from  nature. 
Anthropomorphic  religions  are  higher  than  natural  just  because 
man  is  in  the  likeness  of  God,  but  any  such  ideal  remains  after 
all  only  an  ideal,  and  an  abstraction,  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
*a  magnified  Lord  Shaftesbury';  it  must  still  lack  the  transcen- 
dency of  the  actual  personality.  The  natural  intellect  by  itself  is 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Spencer  admits,  sclf-slultified.  It  cannot  6nd 
in  man,  any  more  than  in  nature,  that  for  which  its  very  coo- 
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figuration  is  adjusted.  To  withdraw  into  the  natural  ideal  is 
sheer  rutn.  To  be  content  with  the  best  that  is  in  me  is  a  self- 
contradiction,  when  the  best  that  is  in  mc  is  palpably  fornicxl  for 
something  that  transcends  myself.  The  best  that  is  within  mc  is 
the  intellect,  and  I  can  find  within  my  own  natural  being  no 
intellectual  reason  why  the  best  is  better.  Mr.  Spencer  says  the 
first  object  of  education  is  sclf-prcscrvation,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third.  My  intellect  looks  on  the  natural  world,  and  can  only 
admit  he  is  right;  yet  the  best  within  mc  says  he  is  wholly 
wrong.  What  then  can  this  tentacle  do,  thrust  out  into  the 
proBtless  unknown,  reaching  after  something  beyond  nature  and 
unable  to  find  anything  beyond  nature,  except  suffer  atrophy  by 
disuse? 

in. 

This  brings  mc  to  the  question  of  what  a  miracle  is.  The 
consciousness  of  the  intense  rcscsitment  felt  by  natural  scientists 
for  any  breach  of  the  law  of  uniformity  has  produced  a  certain 
desire  in  the  minds  of  apolc^sts  to  discover  some  explanation  by 
which  they  may  avoid  the  idea.  Mr,  Babbagc  suggested  that 
the  Law  might  very  well  be  so  constituted  as  to  provide  for  a 
variation  at  intervals  fore-arranged  by  Uivinc  Providence.  The 
late  Duke  of  Argyll  held  that  the  law  need  not  have  been 
broken,  but  might  have  been  only  suspended  by  other  laws  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  Dr.  Mozlcy  pointed  out  that  law  was 
after  all  a  misnomer,  since  we  are  only  really  acquainted  with 
succciston.  Dr.  Bernard  argues  that  the  natural  and  physica.1 
laws  are  only  parts  of,  or  at  least  subject  to,  higher  laws  of 
a  moral  purpose.  The  first  two  amount  to  no  more  than  s.aying 
that  the  miracle  was  only  apparent  because  people  did  not  know 
enough.  The  central  incident  of  M.  Zola's  Letirdes  turns  on  a 
very  pathetic  use  of  this  error.  Dr.  Mozley's  contention  scarcely 
seems  to  do  justice  to  scientific  results.  No  doubt  if  we  place 
two  metal  plates  in  certain  acids  and  connect  them  by  wires 
with  points  and  a  spark  easues,  the  isolated  phenomenon  is 
a  mere  succession.  When,  however,  we  can  group  together  a 
number  of  similar  phenomena  as  electricity  and  exchange  them 
with  other  phenomena,  grouped  as  heat  .and  chemistry,  in  accu- 
rately determined  proportions,  wc  have  gone  a  long  way  beyond 
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mere  succession.  Dr.  Bernard's  arguraent  I  should  quite  accept, 
but  I  hardly  think  he  makes  his  point  as  clear  as  it  ou^t  to  be, 
because  he  docs  not  suppcst  what  the  common  moral  purpose  is, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  particular  miracle. 

The  whole  attempt,  and  the  attitude  Trom  which  it  comes, 
seems  to  mc  confusing  and  unfortunate.  As  Christians,  or  priests, 
or  believers,  we  are  to  help  the  naturalists;  to  try  and  evade 
them  is  to  betray  the  Gospel  wc  have  for  them.  We  do  not 
Vi-ant  to  save  our  faith,  wc  want  to  save  them  by  our  faith,  and 
to  do  this  we  must  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  It  is  just 
because  our  natural  knowledge  is  so  much  greater,  so  much  more 
powerful,  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  that  our  danger  and  our 
need  are  greater.  To  this  age  more  than  to  any  Is  the  warning 
to  the  Church  in  Laodicca  sent,  '  because  thou  saycst,  I  am  rich, 
and  have  gotten  riches,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  poor  and  blind  and  naked ;  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  me  gold,  refined  in  the  fire,  and  white  garments.' 

'  All  that  is  best '  in  man  has  gone  to  nature,  and  has  found  ia 

it  nothing  of  his  own,  only  the  natural,  and  the  abstraction  of 

nature.     It  has  gone  to  man,  and  found  in  him  itself  and  its  own 

abstractions,  once  more.     It  can  find  its  fulfilment  only  in  what 

transcends  both  man  and  nature;  yet  this  '  best '  is  a  power  (tf 

knowledge.    How  can  that  knowledge  be  met  except  by  a  tran» 

scendent  revelation?    Now,  just  as  in  the  homely  example  I  gave, 

the  knowledge  of  the  transcendent  personality  of  the  cook  can 

only  be  had  by  an  introduction  to  her  apart  from  the  mere 

functions  of  cookery ;  so  the  revelation  of  God ,  as  other  than 

a  natural  abstraction,  can  only  be  had  in  vrays  and  forms  which 

are  apart  from,  or  beyond,  or  which  transcend,  nature.     But 

nature  and  law  are  absolutely  coextensive  and  one.     Whatever 

then  is  to  be  shown  as  transcending  nature,  only  can  be  shown 

by  transcending   law.     Whatever    within  the  sphere  of  a  law 

transcends  the  law  is,  so  far,  a  violation  of  that  law.    Whether 

wc  call  it  a  violation,  or  a  suspension,  or  an  adjustment,  or  an 

intervention,  m  a  law,  or  a  succession,  or  anything  else,  does  not 

matter  either  to  the  scientists  or  to  us.     Even  to  debate  the 

question,  especially  ia  the  form  of  an  acceptable  explanation,  is 

to  lose  its  whole  point. 

The  argument  that  miracles  are  faul  to  oatiu^l  science  because 


I 


d 
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they  destroy  the  uniformity  of  nature  i^  rather  childish'.  No 
latt-yer  proposes  to  'dmck  the  whole  business'  because  the 
Crown  exercises  its  extra*  legal  prerogative  of  p-irdon.  To 
contend  that  the  prerogative  is  not  extra-legal  because  it  is 
contained  in  constitutional  law,  is  a  mere  matter  of  words,  and 
the  point  of  real  moment  is  very  different.  Uniformity  of  legal 
administration  Is  no  doubt  very  important,  but  it  is  also  very 
dangerous,  c."*pccially  to  lawyers.  Experts  of  all  kinds  are  only 
too  apt  to  think  that  man  was  made  for  the  law,  and  not  the  law 
for  man.  The  dispensing  power,  even  apart  from  its  exercise,  is 
necessary  as  a  manifestation,  or  revelation,  that  that  law  is  not 
a  mere  machine  for  grinding  out  five  years  for  forging  a  cheque, 
and  twelve  months  for  assaulting  a  woman^  and  half-a-crown  and 
costs  for  forgetting  your  bicycle  lamp  ;  but  that  it  ha.s  its  source 
and  purpose  in  an  intelligent  will  which  can  show  iLsclf  master. 
Human  law  and  divine  differ  in  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
former  demand  frequent  intervention  as  an  adjustment;  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  law,  taken  as  a  whole,  requires  it  for 
revelation  only. 

One  .side  of  this  Is  understood  by  all  ChrLsttans.  God,  Who  is 
beyond  the  human  inference,  revealed  Himself  in  Man  ;  but  He 
reveals  Himself  assomething  beyond  man.  by  showing  His  power 
to  override,  or  suspend,  or  violate  (the  phrase  matters  very  little), 
the  laws  by  which  human  nature  is  held.  His  Birth,  His  Kcsurrec- 
tion.  His  Ascension,  are  more  than  human.  But,  says  Dr.  Mozlcy, 
although  this  is  true  of  the  greater  miracles,  the  lesser  remain  as 
evidences  purely.  I  reply — ^just  as  In  the  greater  miracles,  He 
showed  Himself  within  the  human  sphere  as  more  than  man  ;  so 
in  the  lesser  miracles  He  showed  Himself  within  the  natural 
sphere  as  more  than  its  law,  or  than  the  sum  of  its  law,  by  His 
ability  to  set  its  law  aside- 

I  would  urge  therefore  that  all  miracles  alike  arc  not  only 
'inserted  iothe<loctrit»e,'are  not  only 'parts  of  the  doctrine,' they 
are  the  doctrine,  and  the  essential  whole  of  it.  The  apostolic 
doctrine  may  appear  a  more  elaborate  affair,  and  may  even  be 


'  To  avoid  mifun^lcrBi&ndinK.  the  reader  may  l>c  asked  carefully  to  diatiaEulali 
two  subjecls :  (1)  the  place  of  miracle,  admitLed  ta  be  sudi.  iii  a  [bcorj'  of  the 
VMrtd:  ())  the  question  what  evidence,  if  any,  Ea  suffidc&t  to  show  that  a  t^ven 

BBt  ia  miTBcitlQus.    Tliw  p«per  only  ic*i»  directly  wth  the  ionaer  oi  these  two. 
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SO  brought  together  as  to  surest  a  complete  and  many-sided 
system ;  yet  this  developed  doctrine  is  only  formed  by  drawing 
out  the  consequences  involved  in  the  primary  revelation,  and  by 
showing  how  those  conseqxiences  correspond  with  the  actual 
constitution  and  condition  of  human  nature.  Thus  to  i  Cor.  xv 
St.  Paul  does  not  use  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  marvel 
which  demonstrated  that  His  further  teaching  on  the  resurrection 
of  man  must  be  true  also,  but  as  the  revelation  of  the  universal 
from  which  the  other  must  follow  as  a  deduction.  Of  coune 
7  should  not  deny  that  the  apostolic  doctrine  as  inspired  was  itself 
to  some  extent  miraculous,  yet  the  miraculotis  element  is  here 
subsidiary  on1y,and  consists  in  a  supernatural  intensity  of  natund 
power.  St.  Paul's  whole  tone  shows  that  he  was  emphasisii^  by 
authority  results  which  were  open  to  natural  inference  from  the 
facts.  It  is  therefore  these  facts,  it  is  therefore  the  miradcj 
themselves,  which  constitute  the  very  teaching  and  gospel  of  which 
students  of  science  stand  in  more  need  to-day  than  they  ever  did 
before,  if  they  arc  to  escape  from  the  ultimate  moral  ruin  of 
nature- worship. 

In  regard  to  the  greater  miracles  this  is  so  generally  admitted 
that  I  cannot  understand  the  sentence  last  quoted  (p.  510)  from 
Dr.  Bernard  as  more  than  an  oversight.  Ifit  is  not,  when  be  sajn 
that  miracles,  especially  the  Resurrection,  are  a  stumblii^block  to 
many  'anxious  to  accept  the  Christian  Creeds,'  or, '  a  hindrance 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,'  what  Christian  creeds,  and  what 
Christianity,  docs  he  mean  that  these  people  arc  anxious  to  accept, 
or  hindered  from  accepting?  Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  God 
as  transcending  nature  both  human  and  material,  for  as  the 
natural  is  the  sphere  of  inference,  so  is  the  transcendent  of 
revelation.  Take  away  miracles  and  you  have  ethics,  but  the 
ethics  arc  not  Christianity,  but  only  a  consequence  of  it.  That 
Christian  ethics  never  have  been,  nor  could  be,  equalled  by 
unrcvealcd  religion  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
ethics  belonging  to  the  transcendent  view  of  human  nature,  which 
view  can  only  be  reached  or  maintained  by  faith  in  a  revelatioa. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Bernard  or  Dr.  Mozley  do 
not  believe  this,  or  even  that  they  do  not  state  it ;  but,as  1  began 
by  saying,  I  do  believe  that  they,  .'md  most  Christian  apt^ogists, 
obscure  it.    Dr.  Mozley 's  statement  that '  the  natural  explanation 
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of  (the  miracle)  is  as  evidence,'  seems  to  me  radically  misleading. 
For  the  sceptic  there  ts  one  primary  question,  and  one  only.  '  Do 
you  believe  that  nature  is  complete  and  self-sunictent;  or  do  you 
rccogni-sc  that  it  implies,  demands,  and  leads  up  to,  something 
beyond  itself?'  If  the  former.thco  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  offer 
proofs  that  miracles  really  did  take  place.  Even  ifl  admit  the 
evidence  to  be  irrefutable,  its  relevance  remains  questionable,  and 
certainly  its  effect  is  almost  confessedly  infinitesimal.  The  sceptic's 
criticism  of  the  evidence  is  as  misleading  to  us,  as  the  argument 
baaed  on  it  is  to  him.  It  ts  the  whole  idea  of  the  transcendent 
to  which  he  objects. 


IV. 


^H  Dr.  Mozley's  repudiation  of  the  argument  from  '  the  intrinsic 
"nature  of  the  doctrines'  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  lack  apprecia- 
tion. '  Their  adaptation  to  the  human  heart '  means  nothing 
more  than  that  we  wish  things  were  so  ;  but  their  adaptation  to 
^^tbc  human  reason  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  first  implies  no 
^^morc  than  that  they  have  the  beauty  of  imaginative  poetiy  ;  the 
^^pBOOnd  implies  the  acceptance  of  a  positive  truth  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  verification  by  inductive  method,  even  if  by  that  alone 
it  could  not  have  beat  reached. 
I  At  the  same  time  I  gladly  admit  that  there  is  in  this  protest 

^Bonc  side  of  very  great  importance  ;  and  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
^^  h,  I  ought  to  say  something  more  on  the  place  which  evidence 
^^  docs  fill  in  regard  to  Christian  miracle.  To  maintain  that  the 
^K  evidence  for  miracles  is  entirely  useless  is  something  of  a  paradox, 
^^1  have  already  hinted  above  that  the  c^•idcncc,  like  the  miracle 
I  itself,  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  When  the  miracle  is  used  for 
^P  an  independent  proof,— that  because  we  can  do  very  remarkable 
"  things,  therefore  what  we  say  must  be  equally  remarkable, — the 
evidence  becomes  the  real  premiss  of  the  conclusion,  and  the 
more  certain  we  can  be  made  of  it  by  test  conditions  the  better. 
It  is  this  use  of  the  argument  which  seems  both  absolutely 
ineffective  and  opposed  to  Scripture.  To  use  the  Divine  power 
to  make  these  stones  bread  belongs  rather  to  magic  than  revela- 
tion; and,  while  I  do  not  like  to  accuse  Dr.  Mozley  and  Dr. 
Pernard  of  having  positively  confused  what  is  proper  to  the  two, 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have  involved  themselves  in 
ibfi  confusion,  or  at  least  have  not  drawn  the  distinction. 

There  is,  however,  another  danger  than  that  of  magic,  I  mean 
that  of  myOiology.  From  this  side,  the  miracles  are  assumed  to 
satisfy  the  natural  craving,  or  aspiration,  of  the  human  soal  for 
intercourie  with  the  transcendent.  As  Christanity  has  been 
called  magical,  so  it  has  been  called  mytbolt^cal.  Both  aocnsa- 
tions  are  untenable.  As  regards  the  latter,  Dr.  Robertson  Smith 
pointed  out  that  in  natural  rch'gions  it  is  tlic  practice  of  the  rites 
which  is  the  essential  clement ;  the  mythology,  which  gave  a 
certain  beauty  of  meaning  to  them,  was  a  purely  volunury  matter. 
Many  totally  disbelieved  it ;  but  even  the  more  devout  had  never 
made  up,  or  thought  it  necessary  to  nuke  up,  their  minds  whether 
the  8tc»-ic3  were  supposed  for  the  most  part  to  be  actual  facts  oi 
imaginative  poetry.  Widely  different  versions  might  be  current 
of  the  same  story ;  a  few  very  matter  of  fact  people  might 
occasionally  try  to  reconcile  them,  but  most  men  took  either  or 
both  as  they  came,  quite  naturally  ;  for  the  idea  of  contradiction 
can  only  arise  where  there  is  believed  to  be  a  sufficient  basts  of 
fact  to  make  one  true  and  another  false,  and  this  was  entirely 
lacking. 

Christianity,  therefore, cannot  on  scientific  grounds  be  classified 
as  a  mythological  religion.  In  the  latter  the  beliefs,  or  rather 
stories,  of  the  supernatural  follow  upon  the  essential  observances, 
but  in  Christianity  it  is  the  observances,  in  common  with  the 
ethics  and  the  philosophy,  which  follow  upon  the  stories  of  a 
supernatural  kind;  and  as  the  latter  constituted  the  essence, so 
they  demand  an  entire  belief  which  mythology  docs  not  demand 
The  way  in  which  the  miracles  were  worked  corresponds  tu  these 
principles  on  all  three  sides,  (a)  They  are  worked  quite  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  manifestation  of  power  under  a  great 
variety  of  circum-stances,  some  in  public,  some  in  private.  Here 
therefore  is  the  element  of  transcendency.  (^)  They  are  narrated 
with  the  utmost  matter  of  fact,  and  supported  by  a  great  deal 
of  incidental  testimony.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated  as 
vague  and  dubious  mytholog}'.  (<:)  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  never  arranged  with  a  view  to  convincing  unbelievers,  and 
if  the  circumsianccs  of  some,  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  might 
so  appear,  yet  that  they  were  certainly  not  so  meant  is  evident, 
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since  they  are  never  so  used.  As,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
evidence  disproves  the  mythological  idea,  so  the  use  and  natuns 
of  it  disprove  the  magical.  There  is  a  n.itural  use  of  miracles 
as  the  rei'elation  of  the  transcendent,  wtiich  belongs  to  Scripture 
and  requires  belief;  there  is  another  use  of  miracles  as  a  proof 
of  something  else,  which  belongs  to  the  argumentations  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  provolces  the  scepticism  it  u*as 
evoked  to  a.llay. 


V. 


* 


kth 


So  far  I  haveconfinedmyseirspcciallytothc  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  it  nuy  add  to  the  clearness  and  com  prehension 
of  the  subject  if  I  attempt  to  consider  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  some  miracles  found  elsewhere. 

I.  I  observe  that  Dr.  Bernard  in  speaking  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appears  to  feel  some  doubt  whether,  on  tlic  ground  of 
evidence,  wc  ought  to  admit  more  than  the  general  miracle 
of  prophecy.  1  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  here  to  discuss  the 
special  questions  rai.scd  by  the  methods  conveniently  dc^icribcd 
as  the 'higher  criticism,' but  the  broad  general  question  is  of  some 
importance.  My  whole  aigumcnt  has  been  based  on  the  primary 
distinction  between  the  classes  of  religions.  On  the  one  aide,  we 
have  those  which  are  based  upon  inference  from  material  or 
human  nature,  and  consist  in  a  statement  or  arrangement  of  such 
ideals  as  may  be  abstracted  therefrom  for  purposes  of  worship. 
On  the  other,  we  have  a  religion  which  seriously  claims  to  be 
a  revelation  of  that  which  transcends  nature,  and  could  not  be 
inferred  or  derived  from  it.  The  dilTcrence  is  as  marked  in  their 
resultant  forms  as  it  is  in  their  principles.  All  natural  religions 
are  admittedly  relative,  elastic  and  adaptable.  It  might  be 
improper  or  undesirable  in  a  Koman,  but  there  was  no 'theo- 
logical' inconsistency  in  the  worshipper  of  Jupiter  joining  also  in 
the  services  of  [sis.  They  only  represented  different  abstractions, 
ideals,  or  ways  of  thinking,  of  which  each  had  its  advantages. 
The  religion,  however,  which  follows  from  the  revelation  of 
actual  being  is  a  matter  of  absolute  truth ;  and  although,  if 
incomplete,  it  may  be  tolerant  of  further  perfection,  it  is  impossible 
at  any  man  who  has  once  accepted  it  can  go  back  to  a  natural 
teligion  without  a  dental  of  faith. 
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It  cannot  be  questioned  that  all  historical  evidence  of  the  pre- 
Christian  faith  of  Israel  represents  it  as  belonging  to  the  second 
class,  and  not  to  the  first,  and  the  Roman  provincial  adminis- 
tration recognised,  and  was  reluctantly  forced  to  allow  for,  thu 
peculiar  character.  The  Bible  as  it  stands  presents  a  continuous 
histor)'  of  revelation  having  four  marked  stages,  each  having 
its  ovm  principle,  and  yet  containing  the  elements  which  ait 
developed  in  the  next.  The  first  is  a  preliminary  rcvcUtion 
of  the  reality  of  a  personal  Friend  and  Guardian.  The  second, 
to  the  nation,  is  much  more  than  a  revelation  of  Monotheism. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  God  Himself  as  true  Being,  transcending 
all  nature,  material  or  human^  the  only  object,  therefore,  of 
worship  and  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  all  moral  action.  Tbe 
third,  which  is  made  to  the  prophets,  is  intermediate,  and  to 
the  revelation  of  transcendent  Personality  is  added  the  know- 
ledge of  His  nature,  so  that  the  idea  of  obedience  to  law  to 
act  is  carried  forward  into  the  assimilation  of  moral  purpose 
to  what  is  acceptable  to  the  Personal  will  of  the  Author  of 
law.  Finally,  by  the  revelation  of  God  Himself  in  the  form 
of  Man,  the  whole  is  completed  into  that  perfection  of  compre* 
hcnsibtlity  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  adds  to  Monotheism. 

Summarising,  therefore,  the  first  is  a  revelation  of  reality; 
the  second,  of  transcendency  of  being ;  the  third,  of  a  knowable 
nature;  the  last,  of  God  Himself.  Each  of  these  is  necessarily 
miraculous:  in  the  first  place,  simply  in  itself,  since  it  is  of 
something  whicb  transcends  natural  inference.  Throughout  this 
paper,  however,  I  have  in  general  used  the  word  miracles  only 
in  the  sense  of  those  outer  actions  which  arc  commonly  so 
described,  and  these  are  found  distributed  over  the  four  revela- 
tions according  to  their  proper  principle.  The  second  and 
fourth  arc  primary,  and  here  the  miracles  are  the  very  essence 
of  the  revelation.  In  the  Gospel  tlic  revelation  of  God  is  the 
Birth,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  revelation 
of  His  power  and  relation  to  nature  is  the  feeding  of  the  multi- 
tudes, walking  on  the  water,  and  healing  the  sick.  In  the 
Mosaic  di.spensation,  we  have  only  the  second  cla.ss ;  the  plagues, 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  tlie  thunders  of  SinaL  To  each 
j8  appended  its  proper  sequel.  Upon  the  Gospel  follows  the 
inspired  deduction  of  the  ethical  and  other  teaching  of  oux 
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Lord   and    His  Apostles;    upon  tfae  Mosaic  dispensation,  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  law. 

The  first  and  third  are  preliminary.  The  inspired  teaching 
has  in  consequence  a  much  larger  relative  place,  and  the  mintcies 
might  appear  to  be  merely  attestations ;  yet  they  arc  not 
necessarily  so.  Even  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel  is,  like  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  a  solemn  revelation  of  tioith  in  appeal  or 
warning,  rather  than  a  convincing  proof. 

F  To  question  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  seems  to  mc,  there- 
fore, wholly  beside  the  question.  The  miracles  are  given  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  with  the  same  tone  and  purpose,  and 
with  the  same  absence  of  any  eagerness  to  accumulate  evidence, 
as  those  in  the  Gospel  itself  If  there  are  fewer  contcmporaiy 
lincs  of  concurrent  testimony,  that  was  what  we  should  expect. 
No  doubt  if  the  Old  Testament  atood  alone,  the  whole  revelation 
would  have  seemed  so  pointless  that  \vc  might  have  rejected 
its  evidence,  though  it  would  have  been  extremely  diBicult  even 
then  to  classify  it.  The  best  evidence,  however,  is  that  it  is 
not  pointless.  The  fmal  revelation  was  professedly  final.  It 
^assumed  itself,  and  was  assumed  by  alt,  to  be  complementary 
others  which  had  gone  before.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  a  casual  allusion.  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
alike  openly  admitted  and  ajiscrtcd  that  He  was  fulfilling  what 
was  implied  in  the  revealed  law  of  a  transcendent  revelation ; 
and  if  it  was  all  this,  then,  as  I  have  sought  to  prove,  it  mtist 
have  been  given  in  miracle.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that, 
even  if  it  be  proved  that  these  re\'elations  were  given  by  miracle, 
the  evidence  may  not  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  particular 
ones  alleged.  To  which  I  reply  that  if  we  admit  the  Homeric 
authorship  of  H\c  Iliad,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  asking  if  it 
might  not  have  been  written  by  another  author  of  the  same 
name.  The  history  before  us  exactly  fits  the  requirements  of 
the  case. 

3.  I  have  throughout  this  paper  contrasted  Christian  miracles, 

are  thcmseJves  rcvcl.ttions,  on  the  one  hand  with  a  class 

^miracles  which  1  called  '  magical,'  in  which  the  wonder,  which 

is  asserted    really  occurred,   constitutes    not    the    necessary 

lent  of  the  revelation  itself,  but  an  accidental  or  independent 

)f  that  some  one  is  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  revelation ;  on 
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the  other  han<I,  with  the  class  of  miracles  related  in  mythologtca, 
which  arc  not  seriously  supposed  to  be  true  at  all,  in  the  aeme 
of  matters  of  (act. 

There  arc  two  points  here  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing further ;  both  partly  turn  upon  a  question  of  wording. 
Dr.  Bernard  cmphAsiscs  verj-  strongly,  what  Prof  Ntaurice  also 
used  so  often  to  insist  upon,  that  in  Scripture  the  word  'miracles' 
is  very  rarely  used  at  all,  and  never  alone  ;  they  arc  spoken  of  as 
'^gns.'  This  in  itself  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  iny 
thesis  that  in  aiding  from  the  mere  ability  to  work  wonders  we 
are  follon-lng  a  wrong  path,  but  I  have  carefully  abstained  hitherto 
from  presstng  it.  I  was  very  anxious  to  set  forth  the  real  force  of 
the  ai^umcnt,  and,  therefore,  to  keep  clear  of  confusion  of  men 
nomenclature. 

The  other  point  is  of  more  importance  in  its  own  somewhat 
narrow  sphere.  The  miracles  claimed  by  Madame  Rlavatsky  and 
other  spiritualists  are  no  doubt  oflcn  appealed  to  as  proofs,  but 
I  am  aware  that  many  believers  repudiate  this  view,  and  insist 
that  they  also  arc  proper  manifestations  of  spiritual  force.  Magic 
springs  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Jion-matcrial  forces  which 
can  nevertheless  be  brought,  by  proper  manipulation,  to  produce 
material  effects.  In  this  way  the  marvels  of  the  s^aru<  are  nothing 
more  than  normal  inatances  of  the  manifestations  of  these  powers, 
and  they  may  be  regarded  therefore  simply  as  phenomena  akin 
to  h>'pnotism,  thought-transference  and  mesmerism,  pro\*ablc  or 
disprovable  according  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence.  It  is  only  in 
a  -secondary  and  accidental  sense  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Apolloniua 
of  Tyana,  the  possession  of  magical  powers  is  quoted  as  demon- 
strating that  the  holder  also  possesses  some  su|>crior  knowledge 
of  truth  which  entitles  him  to  credence.  Throughout  the  essay; 
I  have  used  '  magical '  as  descriptive  of  this  latter  idea.  I  coufesa 
the  objections  to  such  employment,  but  the  term  is  often  so 
usedj  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  better. 

Herbert  Kellv. 
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CATE   UNIVERSAL  MARRIAGE?      A 
STUDY  IN  INTERPRETATION. 

Great  and  undeniable  is  the  debt  which  students  of  New 
Testament  history  owe  to  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  for  the 
freshacid  he  tias  infused  into  their  subject  by  his  unusual  capacity 
for  transplanting  himself  into  the  times  when  the  history  was 
in  making.  To  acknowledge  and  even  to  exaggerate  this  debt 
is  more  natural  and  more  graceful  than  to  weigh  it  in  the 
balances.  But  the  most  fascinating  freshness  must  abide  within 
its  due  limits;  and  Professor  Ramsay,  like  his  great  predecessor 
Baur,  sometimes  suggests  to  those  more  phlegmatic  workers  who 
cannot  boast  his  flashes  of  insight  or  his  stimulating  inspiration 
that  theories  of  New  Testament  history  must  not  be  pushed 
at  the  expense  of  one  portion  of  its  material,  New  Testament 
exegesis.  In  some  recent  and  most  interesting  articles^  entitled 
Historical  Cetttttuntary  OH  the  Epistles  to  tlu  Corinthians  Professor 
Ramsay  has  started  and  strenuously  advocated  what  is,  in  part 
at  any  rate,  a  novel  theory  of  interpretation  for  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  St.  Paul's  Corinthian  correspondents  had  in  their  letter 
consulted  him  on  the  question— answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
some  among  them — Ms  not  celibacy  a  duty?',  and  that  the 
Apostle  in  his  reply  justifies  marriage,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  where  and  when  celibacy  has  its  place.  But  Professor 
Ramsay  holds  that  the  '  common  view  is  erroneous '  (i  a88)  j 
that  the  Corinthian  officials  (i  203)  had  proposed  to  hina  a  church 
rule  'ui^ng'  marriage  (ii  297),  and  that  St-  Paul  in  his  reply 
'  pleads  for  the  right  of  celibacy '  {ii  897) ;  his  main  object  being, 
ibowever,  not  to  decide  the  question '  whether  marriage  or  celibacy 

^  Tbcte  ttrttcl«fl  are  to  be  round  in  the  Ej^oaior,  Sixth  Series,  volt,  i  and  u. 
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is  the  better  way  of  life '  (i  384),  but  to  assert  the  right  of  all  to 
'judge  for  themselves'  (i  288). 

Professor  Ramsay's  picture  of  the  situation  may  be  outUi 
follows.  The  letter  from  the  Corinthians  was  the  '  dcci 
ambiticKis  performance '  of  men  *  eager  to  regenerate  and  refiinn 
society '  and  '  satisfied  that  they  knew  how  to  do  so.'  Acccptisg 
the  prevailing  view  that  the  '  palpable  degeneracy  of  society  wis 
connected  with  the  unwillingness  to  many'  and  that  'the  most 
vicious  part  of  socictywas  the  one  where  celibacy  was  commoacst 
.  .  .  they  drew  the  obvious  conclusion— Make  marriage  universal 
and  vice  will  disappear'  (i  380,  381).  They  therefore  'proposed 
church  rules'  urging  church  members  'to  marry*  (ti  197),  and 
laid  their  views  self-complacently  before  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle 
admits  the  bcnejits of  marriage  as  a  moral  safeguard,  but 'strongly 
repudiates*  the  suggestion  of  rule  or  pressure.  The  situation 
so  depicted  is  held  to  account  for  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  is  content 
in  this  chapter  to  look  at  marriage  from  the  lower  standpoint:  it 
WIS  not  likely  that  when  he  was  seeking  to  check  the  over. 
estimate  of  marriage  he  would  glorify  the  married  state  as  be 
docs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians  (v  as  Q,  where  be  makes 
it  the  symbol  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church. 
St.  Paul,  then,  admits  that  as  a  moral  safeguard  marriage  has 
its  place,  but  in  the  same  breath  insists  *on  the  incxpcdicoce  of 
enforcing  marriage  on  all,  aad  on  tlie  advantages  that  celibacy 
might  offer,  amid  the  practical  difficulties  of  their  situation  in 
Corimh,  to  a  certain  limited  number  of  persons'  (ii  296). 

Certain  artistic  touches  with  which  Professor  Kamsay  gives 
colour  to  his  picture  may  be  left  unnoticed  for  the  present  while 
we  test  Uie  correctness  of  its  drawing.  Docs  St.  Paul's  mode 
of  expressing  himself  in  this  chapter  justify  this  houievtrsmttnt 
of  the  commonly  accepted  interpretation?  To  put  it  briefly,  we 
arc  told  to  sec  marriage  as  the  admission,  celibacy  as  the 
assertion.  But  take  tlic  first  two  verses,  even  as  Professor 
Ramsay  explains  them  :  *It  is  "quite  honourable  "  (i  388),  It  Is 
"  pcmiisaibte,"  It  is  "  not  wrong  "  (i  286J,  it  is  "  a  fine  thing,  aa 
excellent  thing'"  (i  287),  to  "remain  unmarried";  but  because 

I  Ii  will  be  obacrvcd  that  the  Inst  two  CYpIanalions  oT  Koli&r  are  nun  poittire 
than  the  other  three  and  do  not  tli«rcforc  quite  consort  with  them.  Nor  am  I  quite 
lurc  that  Ihrjr  cotuon  $o  well  with  Professor  Ramsay's  ihcorj. 
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of  the  fornications  [so  rire  among  you]  let  each  man  have  his 
own  wife  and  let  each  woman  hsve  her  own  husband.'  Now 
if  St.  Paul  was  pleading  for  the  right  of  celibacy  against  a  rule 
for  universal  marriage,  would  not  the  reverse  order  have  been 
more  natural, — 'By  M  means,  as  you  propose,  let  each  man  and 
woman  marry  if  they  will,  but  leave  them  free  not  to  marry  if  80 
they  will'?  As  the  sentences  .^and  in  the  text,  their  phrasing 
and  order  are  in  favour  of  celibac)'  bt-ing  the  admission  and 
marriage  the  assertion.  So  far,  then,  the  natural  exegesis  is 
against  Professor  Ramsay's  theory.  But  there  is  another  hostile 
consideration.  Is  the  phrase  jxi)  iiiTfirOai  YvvaiKOs  {'  not  to  come 
into  connexion  with  a  woman  *)  entirely  satisBed  by  the  rendering 
'  not  to  marry '  ?  Does  it  not  betray  its  origin  jn  the  same 
ascctlciam  as  those  '  doctrines  of  men '  in  Col.  li  21, '  Handle  not 
(fiT)  &^Ti),  no,  nor  taste,  nor  even  touch'?  It  has  the  air  of 
a  quotation  from  the  Corinthian  letter  where  it  maintained,  or 
at  least  presented,  tlie  view  that  tlie  natural  human  instinct 
was  given  only  to  be  curbed,  if  men  wished  to  live  the  higher 
life.  And  we  can  more  readily  understand  how  St.  Paul  could 
admit  the  pcrmtssiblencss  of  a  practice  based  on  such  doctrines 
than  how  he  could  make  a  point  of  asserting  it.  Further,  while 
it  is  altogether  suitable  to  say,  '  It  is  quite  honourable  to  be 
unmarried,'  it  is  not  so  suitable  to  say, '  It  is  quite  honourable 
not  to  come  into  connexion  with  a  woman.'  Surely  the  run 
of  St.  Paul's  thought  is — '  It  is  a  6ne  thing  for  the  few  who  can 
do  it,  for  those  who,  like  myself,  find  self-control  easy  and 
practicable.  But  human  nature  i^t  not  commonly  built  that  way: 
for  the  mass,  celibacy  would  cause  more  evils  than  it  would  cure,' 
Celibacy  is  allowed  and  e\'en  praised,  but  marriage  is  advised. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  verses  which  immediately  follow 
(3-5)'  They  contain  a  caution  against  attempted  asceticism 
in  the  marncd  state:  marriage  must  be  real  marriage.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  our  view  of  verse  I  for  St.  Paul  to  admit 
in  verse  5  that  a  temporary  asceticism,  a  temporary  abstinence 
from  what  absorbs  for  the  time  being,  may  conduce  to  temporary 
spiritual  elevation.  But  (as  I  understand  verse  6)  he  concedes, 
he  docs  not  enjoin,  such  temporary  abstinence.  He  docs  not 
'plead  for  the  right'  of  a  virtual    celibacy,  but  warns  against 

the  perils  even  of  such  a  temporary  asceticism,  perils  to  wliich 
VOL.  II.  Mm 
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all  vere  exposed  except  those  who  bad  the  special '  gift '  of  self- 
control  or  a  passionless  nature.  In  a  word  he  pleads  with  his 
correspondents  for  a  frank  consideratioo  of  the  fact  that  men.  for 
the  most  part,  are  men.  And  the  careful  instructions  in  these 
verses  (3-5)  are  scarcely  in  harmony  with  ProfesscH'  Ramsa/l 
contetition  that  St.  Paul's  chief  aim  is  to  defend  the  *  individual 
right  of  judgment'  (i  2S6). 

The  existence  of  the  »amc  ascetic  tendency  may  be  discerned 
between  the  lines  of  the  paragraph  on  divorce  (verses  loffA 
Tlic  married  man  or  woman  who  for  spirittul  purposes  desired  or 
practised  the  perilous  suspension  of  full  marriage  relations  might 
easily  be  led  to  think  of  dissolving  wedlock  altogether  as  a 
permanent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  higher  Hfc.  With  ibc 
command  of  the  Lord  behind  him,  St.  Paul  forbids  such  a  dii* 
solution  in  the  case  of  Christians,  betraying  the  same  fear  of  tie 
moral  break-down  of  asceticism  in  his  prohibition  of  rc-marria^ 
if  the  dissolution  docs  take  place  (verse  1 1 ).  Without  any 
definite  command  of  the  Lord  he  forbids  it  even  when  it  would 
free  a  Christian  from  union  with  a  heathen :  he  allows  it  ooljr 
if  the  heathen  is  not  content  to  remain :  in  that  case,  compulsion 
(where  it  could  be  exercised)  would  mean  perpetual  disturbance, 
and  '  in  peace  hath  God  called  us.'  The  conscience  of  the 
Christian  partner  is  not.  in  such  circumstances,  bound  to  resist 
sei>aration.  Asceticism  through  divorce  is,  in  all  probability,  odC 
of  the  tendencies  against  which  St.  Paul  is  pleading  in  this 
paragraph. 

But  his  attitude  is  brought  out  with  greater  distinctness  ia 
verse  38.  He  has  just  given  it  as  his  opinion  that,  'on  account 
of  the  present  stress,*  it  is  well  for  Christians  not  to  marry:  such 
shall  have  tribulation  in  their  human  relations  and  he  desires  to 
spare  them.  So  he  advises — '  Art  thou  unbound  Co  a  wife } 
Seek  not  a  wife.'  '  But,*  he  saj-s  at  the  same  time,  '  if  thon 
marry,  thou  hast  not  sinned,  and  if  the  virgin  marry,  she  hath 
not  sinned-'  Does  not  this  manner  of  speaking  surest  at  once 
that  he  is  defending  marriage  against  some  who  charge  it  with 
being  a  sin.  a  failure  to  reach  the  highest  ?  Of  course  the  clause  _ 
may  be  explained,  '  Though  I  plead  for  the  right  to  be  celibate,  f 
I  do  not  say,  "  Thou  hast  sinned  ".'  But,  after  what  SL  Paul 
had  said  in  verse  2  and  in  verse  9,  such  a  disclaimer  was  quite 
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out  of  place.    The  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  argument 
here  is  that  he  is  pleading  for  freedom  to  mArry. 

But,  objects  Professor  Ramsay,  it  is  'quite  anachronistic'  to 
attribute  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  the  idea  that  celibacy  was 
'a  specially  laudable  and  meritorious  course'  (i  3^3).  Why 
anachronistic?  He  admits  that  Judaism  was  'able  to  exert 
a  dangerous  influence  in  Corinth '  (i  aa).  It  is  almost  universally 
aclcnowlcdged  that  there  were  Judaistic  leanings  in  certain 
members  of  the  church,  causing  incipient  divisions  and  out- 
spoken preferences  for  particular  teachers,  and,  later  on.  as  we 
gather  from  the  Second  Epistle,  violent  commotions,  due,  as  it 
would  appear,  to  the  presence  of  Judaistic  missionary  agitators. 
It  was  probably  through  Judaizing  mJssioners  that  Essene 
asceticism  foimd  its  way  not  long  afterwards  to  Colossac  and 
the  banks  of  the  Lycus;  and  Essenc  asceticism  was  only  a  strong 
development  of  a  tendency  affecting  religion  generally  at  that 
time.  Is  it  then  'quite  anachronistic'  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
amilar  vic\h-s  had  reached  Corinth  in  a  similar  way?  More  than 
twenty  years  before  this  Epistle  was  written.  Philo,  in  the 
fragment  called  Apology  far  the  Jews  and  preserved  by  Eusebius 
in  his  Praeparatio  Evangeiica,  writes  of  the  saintlincss  (Ao-t^mv) 
of  the  Essence,  who  inhabited  many  cities  and  villages  and 
populous  tracts  of  Juda:a,  and  none  of  whom  ever  married  but 
ail  practised  continence.  So  abo  Pliny  the  Elder,  writing  in  his 
Natural  History  (v.  17),  somewhere  about  the  date  of  this 
Epistle,  sayii  that  the  Esscncs  '  live  without  women,  renouncing 
all  sexual  love.'  In  their  consuming  desire  for  a  Levitical  purity 
they  strove  to  outdo  even  the  Mosaic  law  by  avoiding  the  defile- 
inent  which,  according  to  Lev.  xv  it*,  was  temporarily  involved 
id  sexual  relations  and  which  was  regarded  as  interfering  with 
fecial  communications  from  God  (Enoch  S3  ;  and,  in  this  chapter, 
verse  5) '.  This  is  one  of  the  traits  in  which  Esseuism  and  the 
earliest  Christianity,  tliough  by  no  means  identical,  were  nearly 
akin ;  and  the  conjecture  that  the  Essenes  were  a  Jewish  sect 
with  Greek  culture  has  some  evidence  in  its  favour  altogether 
apart  from  the  intercommunication  between  Jerusalem  and  the 

*  See  also  Expoiiior,  Sixth  Serin,  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  whc^rc  Professur  Raniaay  di». 
tinpii«hM  the  bishopn  and  dMcon*  ^ihe  pnictiul  workcm)  from  thf  apostloa  and 
prophets  (tbe  r«cipienu  of  divine  rcveUti^n),  and  uyi  'Paul  has  [Ibcac  laucrj 
much  in  minil  wbeu  be  pleads  10  Uie  CorinUiiau  for  the  riEht  orceUtwcy,' 
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Peloponnese  at  the  date  which  Josephus  assigns  to  the  ori^  of 
the  sect  (about  B.C.  144)  ^  I  cannot  feci  that  the  subsidiary 
ar^mcnt  from  anachronism  is  a  strong  one. 

]!ut  Professor  Ramsay  has  other  subsidiary  ailments  which 
must  not  be  passed  by.  For  example,  he  seeks  to  minimise  the 
extent  of  Corinthian  immorality,  and  questions  whether  Corinthian 
society  was  so  grossly  and  specially  corrupt  as  to  excite  a  reaction 
towards  asceticism  and  evoke  from  the  Apostle  urgent  advice  to 
marry  as  a  safeguard.  'It  may  be  doubted,'  he  wTites  (i  282), 
*  whether  there  was  much  difference  between  the  tone  there  and 
in  the  Aegean  world  generally.'  He  believes  that  St.  Paul's 
argumentative  distinction  in  chap,  vi  between  food  and  fornication 
is  directed  not '  against  the  criminality  of  a  Nero,  but  against  the 
naturalistic  theories  of  educated,  thinking,  and  comparatively 
u-ell-Iiving  men 'who  had  '  boldly  stated  in  their  letter  and  had 
turned  to  their  own  use— of  course  with  a  vicvr-  to  full  Christiao 
freedom — the  philosophic  doctrine  that  man  is  the  measure  of  aQ 
things,'  adhering  to  the  'frankly  confessed  and  universally  held 
theory  on  the  subject  in  Pagan  society .  . .  that  every  requirement 
of  the  body  was  in  itself  natural  and  right  and  ought  to  be 
satisfied  fully  and  healthily  in  whatever  way  and  time  and  manner 
the  individual  found  convenient.'  It  may  be  true  that  the  Apostle 
is  thinking  uf  such  men  in  cliap.  vi,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  'boldly  stated'  their  views  in  a  letter  which  (as  ■ 
Professor  Ramsay  believes)  contained  proposals  for  a  church  rule 
in  favour  of  universal  marriage  as  the  remedy  for  the  vtciousccfs 
of  society.  In  fact,  it  is  reasonably  doubted  whether  St.  Paul 
refers  to  the  letter  at  all  before  chap.  vii.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  occasion  of  chap,  vi  12  fT.,  there  still  remain  the  '  various 
passages  from  ancient  writers 'which  commentators  quote 'to  show 
that  Corinth  was  a  specially  vicious  city  '  (i  aSa),  Any  one  may 
see  in  Wctstcin's  note  on  i  Cor.  i  2  how  they  stretch  downwards 
from  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  through  Cicero,  Strabo  and  Lucian. 
to  Chrysostom,  from  the  fourth  century  8.  C.  to  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.,  and  bequeath  to  us  substantives,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs 
coined  from  the  n.ime  of  Cortnth   itself  to  be  vivid,  localised 


'  See  Mr.  F.  C  Conyb«are*s  article  on  Ihe 'Euenei' in  Hottiagi'  DJUiai^iy  tf 
tk*  B'hU,  i  76S,     ProfcBBor  Chcyne  luvoan  ^^nja»ln«tii»in  u  the  vficctirc  influcKC 
lor  foreiga  admixture.    Sec  '  £aacDca,'  Entydopatim  BAlita, 
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synoayras  for  sexual  pollution.  From  its  unique  geographical 
position  as  a  house  of  call  for  sailors  and  travellers  of  all  nation- 
alities on  their  way  between  Asia  and  Rome,  and  from  its  religious 
position  as  the  great  scat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  with  her 
temple  and  her  thousand  courtesan  priestesses,  the  city  of  Corinth 
had  become  a  proverb  for  gross  naturalistic  indulgence  even  among 
the  naturalistic  cities  of  heathendom. 

That  this  excessive  impurity  had  so  seriously  infected  the 
Corinthian  church  as  even,  by  the  help  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
Christian  freedom,  to  be  surpassed  within  its  pale,  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  proved  by  what  is  usually  called  the  '  case  of  the 
incestuous  person '  referred  to  in  chap,  v, — '  such  fornication  as  is 
not  even  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  of  you  hath  his  father's 
wife.  And  ye  arc  puffed  up  and  did  not  rather  mourn  so  that  he 
who  had  done  this  deed  should  be  taken  away  from  amoi^  you.' 
But  Professor  Ramsay  seeks  to  minimise  this  also.  He  sees 
nothing  in  the  case  that  would  have  shocked  'ordinary  society  in 
Corinth  or  any  other  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Aegean  coasts' 
(i  109).  He  lays  stress  on  the  laxity  of  marriage  custom  and 
law  among  the  Greeks,  and  points  out  that '  marriage  of  uncle  and 
niece,  or  aunt  and  ncphe%v,  had  always  been  freely  permitted  in 
Athens.'  Hence  he  denies  that  the  church,  in  condoning  the 
crime,  had  sunk  '  below  its  Pagan  level '  (p.  r  10).  He  does  not, 
however,  adduce  any  exact  ex.implc  of  such  a  union  as  is  in 
question,  and  in  order  to  make  his  point  he  has  to  assume  that 
the  woman  had  separated  from  her  husband,  before  the  stepson 
married  her.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  we  cannot  refuse  him  his 
conjecture,  which  is  rendered  additionally  necessary  for  him  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  conventional  view  that  the  '  wronged  '  man 
in  3  Cor.  vii  11  is  the  father,  who  is  therefore  still  living.  Butthe 
idea  of  divorce  is  scarcely  encouraged  by  the  phrase, '  his  father's 
wife'  (yunawa  to6  varp^s)  ;  which  at  least  surest*  that,  if  the 
&thcr  was  still  livmg,  she  was  still  his  wife,  though  cohabiting 
incestuously  with  the  stepson.  This  situation  has  indeed  its  own 
difficulties,  which  might  however  be  solved  by  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances ;  but  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  explains 
at  once  the  clause,  'as  is  not  even  among  the  Gentiles.'  Professor 
Ramsay  has  to  face  this  difficult  clause  as  best  he  may,  and  it 
Mist   be  confessed  that  he  laces  it  boldly.    For  GtntUes  he 
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praciicalty  reads  ^{>Mji)w.  St  Paul,  he  affirms  (i  iio),*ts,be)^ 
all  doubt,  referring  to  the  [stricter]  Roman  and  Impcml  Inr. 
which  (though  not  the  immediate  ruling  law  in  the  Greek  dtia) 
was  certainly  known  in  a  general  way  in  the  Corinthian  Ci/mt! 
This  has  the  air  of  a  demUr  mscri,  and  it  ts  hard  to  be!ic\T  dis 
St.  Paul  by  the  word  Gentiles  means  practically  Romoju  «iifa 
he  is  writing  to  a  city  the  bulk  of  whose  population  was  {u 
Professor  Ramsay  considers)  '  purely  Greek  '  (i  19)1  Nor  'n\ 
indubitab1yconc(Hidantwith  the  text  when  he  explains  the'pdU 
up  '  attitude  of  the  diurcb  not  by  the  view  taken  of  this  pardabr 
crime  but  by  the  general  tone  of  'sclf-gratulation '  in  the  lav 
(i  203).  In  the  text  the  expression  '  puHcd  up  '  is  connectaitM 
closely  with  the  crime  and  with  the  AbMQCc  of  the  motamiflstktf 
should  have  led  to  expulsion,  to  allow  of  entire  satisfactioo  viA 
a  vague  generalisation.  On  the  whole,  then,  wc  must  sttU  ouik- 
tain  that  both  Corinth  and  the  Corinthian  church  were  ^pto^ 
'vicious,'  the  city  for  a  Greek  city,  and  the  church  for  a  Chrijtitt 
church ;  and  that  Paul,  in  face  of  a  natural  reaction  in  favooxol 
asceticism,  was  not  unlikely  to  liave  advised  marriage  as  icqut^ 
in  most  cases  *  on  account  of  (i.  e.  to  prevent)  the  fomicatioiii' 

Professor  Ramsay  advances  in  support  of  his  theory  aa«dter 
possible  element  in  the  historical  situation — the  effect  produced 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  therefore  upon  the  writeis  of  tie 
Corinthian  letter,  by  the  legislation  of  Augustus  for  the  encoui^ 
ment  of  marriage  and  the  penalisation  of  celibacy.  *It 
improbable,'  be  writes,  'that  the  Corinthians  actually  quol 
public  law,  aa  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  at  ki* 
highly  probable,  and  imJecd  practically  inevitable,  that  they 
thinking  of  that  legal  duty.  ...  By  a  succession  of  laws 
Julia  B.  C.  J  8,  repeated  in  a  .<5everer  form  as  Lex  Papia  Poppa] 
that  Emperor  had  endeavoured  to  make  marriage  univefsaL  -  •- 
He  sought  to  check  the  modem  tendency  to  immorality,,  ..^adis^ 
approved  in  theory  his  principle,  which  in  practice  it  disregaried 
His  method  was  that  of  compulsion. ...  It  was  the  part  of  [ibc 
Emperor's  subjects]  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  oricrt 
Against  that  theory  [of  the  Empire]  Christianity  prototcd:  it 
claimed  the  right  of  individual  judgment '  (i  387  f.).  In  a  wxd 
the  Corinthians  had  strei^thcncd  their  case  for  a  'church  rvk' 
urging  marriage  by  quoting  Augustus  and  a  public  optokn 
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said,  *uidco  mcliora  proboquc,  dctcrlora  scquor.'  Accordingly, 
their  complete  question  as  propounded  to  SL  Paul  was  (i  289), 
'Is  it  [not?]  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  Christians 
to  many,  as  the  Jews  and  the  Roman  law  maintain?' 

This  hypothesis  is  ingenious,  but  it  ts  scarcely  supported  by 
the  evidence  at  our  disposal.  First  of  all,  St  Paul  gives  no  hint 
that  either  Jewish  practice  or  Roman  law  is  within  his  pun.'icw. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  argument  from  silence,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  weak  one  St.  Paul  has  a  principle  which  he  inculcates 
in  writing  to  the  Romans, '  Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the 
higher  powers.*  If  he  were  arguing  for  celibacy,  though  a  breach 
of  the  'public  law,*  of  the  'legal  duty*  of  which  'it  is  highly 
probable  and  indeed  practically  inevitable  that  the  Corinthians 
were  thinking,'  would  he  say  nothing  in  justi5cation  of  his  unusual 
attitude  ?  Perhaps  Professor  Ramsay's  phrases  just  quoted 
suggest  something  more  definite  than  he  really  means ;  for  if  the 
'Roman  and  Imperial  law'  penalising  incestuous  marriages  was 
not  'the  immediate  ruh'ng  law  in  the  Greek  cities'  (i  no),  it  is 
hard  to  sec  why  the  Roman  laws  penalising  celibacy  can,  without 
risk  of  misunderstanding,  be  included  for  the  Corinthians  within 
the  scope  of  '  legal  duty,'  when  it  is  only  meant  that  (like  the 
Roman  law  against  incest)  it  was 'known  in  a  general  way  in 
the  Corinthian  Cvlonia*  (i  no).  But  there  arc  various  reasons 
why  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Corinthians  quoted  or  even  thought 
of  the  Roman  law.  Speaking  with  great  diflidcncc.  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Professor  Ramsay,  on  this  department  of  tlie  subject, 
I  would  venture  first  of  all  to  question  (as  the  result  of  consulta- 
tion with  some  who  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  point) 
whether  the  Lex  Julia  and  Lex  Papia  Poppaca  (frequently  in 
title  amalgamated  into  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca)  ever  applied 
or  were  c\cr  intended  to  apply  to  any  except  (as  the  nature  of 
the  penalties  suggests)  Ronun  citizens,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
appellation,  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The  aim  of  Augustus  in 
these  laws  promoting  marriage  appears  to  have  been,  primarily, 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  long-standing  Roman  policy  of 
increasing  as  far  as  possible  the  Roman  citizen  section  of  the 
population,  and,  secondarily,  to  enrich  the  treasury*  with  the 

'  Tacilu*  AhhoU  iii  ij   'InciUndts  Mclibtin  poenla  Ct  *I12«1m1o  Mtvio'  (u  U> 
tb«  tun  of  the  ix^  Papaa  Poppua). 
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beqtKsts  forfeited  by  those  who  came  within  the  scope  of  i 
pdultks.  When,  under  the  Lex  P.ipia  Poppaea,  pryii^  in 
laid  their  informations  against  citizens  in  ail  parts  of  the 
{'  quod  usquam  ciuium,'  Tacitus,  Aiatals  iii  zS)  they  .seem  to  I 
gone  fimhcr  than  the  law  contemplated,  and    had   their 
clipped  by  a  commission  Under  Tiberius,     It  b  extremely  io 
probable,  therefore,  that  these  laws  affected   provincials  in 
vay,  cv'cn  in  a  colotiia  like  Corinth,  where,  though  It  u-as  a  < 
esMmM  Romanorvm,  the  citizens  were  citizens  in  the  less 
sense  of  the  tcnn.    The  immigrant  colotvlsts  of  Corinth  had ! 
mostly  Roman  frocdmcn,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Jc 
and  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  Epistle  consisted  malalj  I 
Grceksi  who  ranked  not  as  ciues  but  as  mc0ia^  *. 

Professor  Ramsay,  however,  alleges  a  public  opinion  in  bx 
of  these  laws,  and  makes  it  so  far  alfect  the  Corinthians  that 
would  naturally  quote  them.     Is  this  supported  b>-  cvic 
The  Lex  Julia,  though  pressed  with  all  the  influence  of  Ai 
was  at  first  defeated  amid  tumultuous  opposition,  and  before 
was  passed  at  a  later  date  it  had  to  be  modified  and  its 
postponed  for  three  years '.    The  unpopularity  of  the  Lex 
Poppaea  was  intensely  aggravated  by  the  establishment  of 
inquisitorial  system  of  infonners  (aistodes  te^vm)  paid  by  a 
mission  on  the  fines  they  brought  into  the  treasury, 
were  peipelually  evaded  and  entirely  failed  of  their  d< 
eATcct.     By  an  irony  of  legldation  both  Papius  and  Poc 
the  consuls  of  the  year  when  the  second  law  was  passed  and 
accordingly  gave  their  names  to  the  law,  were  both  unr 
After  ten  years  of '  intolerable  annoyances '  the  laws  were 
force  relaxed,  and  'their  subsequent  history  as  known  to  vs 
that  of  their  mitigation  '.'     It  is  hard  to  bclie\'c,  therefor^ 
even  a  theoretic  public  opim'on  {Expositor,  \  28H)  in   (avour 
marriage  bad    been   fostered   throughout   the  Empire  by  sue 
irritating  and  futile  legislation,  and  that  the  quotation  o^  h 
the  Corinthians  is  otherwise  than '  improbable.'   As  a  cc 


'  See  I^r.  Raraays  ardcltt  OO  *  Corinth  '  In  Hjstings'  Di<tiofm>y  ef  tin 
1  4S1,  and  £;^fkuasr  (n  above  eitod),  i  19. 

*  Sec  Df,  Hojle'*  article  «ii  Ltx  JmUtt  *l  P*fiA  Poffaa  to  Smith's . 
t(/  Gntk  ami  Romtui  Anii^uitiei. 

*  Sec  Furncauz,  Tidtai'  jtitttatt  (ind  ed.],  E  487. 
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I  cannot  as  yet  accept  this  historical  iocident  as  a  strong  buttress 
of  the  theory  that  the  Corinthians  advocated  universal  marriage. 

Another  ancillary  argument  Professor  Ramsay  draws  from 
St.  Paul's  celibate  condition.  On  this  point  he  has  changed 
his  mind  la  the  course  of  writing  his  articles.  In  §  xxiii  (I  3H4), 
premising  that  'the  question  of  Paul's  marriage  or  celibacy  has 
considerable  importance  for  the  interpretation  of  the  chapter,' 
he  argues  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  married,  or  the  Corinthians 
could  never  have  asked  him  their  question  in  the  interest  of 
marriage.  But  in  ^  xxvi  (ii  29HJ  he  announces  his  abandonment 
of  this  view  in  the  words,  'This  view  seems  to  me  now  to  be 
a  mistake,  and  this  chapter  appears  hardly  quite  fully  intelligible 
except  on  tlic  supposition  that  Paul  had  never  been  married.' 
His  new  view  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that 
St.  Paul  is  defending  himself  in  our  chapter  for  being  a  ccUbatc, 
he  having  been  '  touched  on  a  sore  point  by  the  Corinthian 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  all  Christians 
should  be  married  like  the  Apostles  and  the  Jews  generally* 
(ii  301).  '  The  Corinthians,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  bad  contrasted 
St.  Paul's  conduct  with  that  of  the  other  Apostles.'  This  he 
regards  as  proved  by  the  relation  of  chap,  ix  to  chap.  viii. 
While  the  last  verse  of  chap,  viii  'leads  on  naturally  fii  300) 
to  the  assertion  of  his  right  to  be  a  model  to  them,'  Professor 
Ramsay  sees  in  ix  I  AT.  a  'defence  against  attack  or  disrespect,' 
an  attack  exhibiting  itself  in  the  fifth  verse  as  an  attack  upon  him 
for  not  being  married  like  tlie  other  Apastles.  This  view,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  turns  the  argument  of  chap,  ix  upside  down. 
St.  Paul  is  citing  his  own  surrender  of  rights  or  liberties  Jn  order 
to  urge  upon  the  'strong'  and  'spiritual'  a  similar  surrender 
on  their  part  for  the  sake  of  the  weaker  and  less  enlightened. 
The  undertone  of  defence  appears  to  strike  at  those  who  com- 
pared him  invidiously  with  the  other  Apostles.  To  such  he  replies, 
'  I  am  an  Apostle  just  like  them,'  and  then  he  argues  :  '  I  have 
rights  like  them.  Among  these  is  my  right  to  maintenance  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  a  wife  also,  if  1  chose  to  have  a  wife  and 
take  her  about  with  mc.  liut  this  right  I  forego.  Imitate  me 
in  foregoing  rights,  the  right,  for  example,  of  eating  and  drinking 
with  a  clear  conscience  what  has  been  offered  to  an  idol.'  But 
'rofcssor  Ramsay  makes  this  a  reply  to  an  attack  upon  Paul 
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for  being  single  y  Surely,  tiovrever,  h  t5  a  reply  to  an  assumption 
or  suggestion  of  his  enemies  that  be  did  not  assert  his  rights 
becaUKC  he  was  not  sure  of  his  portion  as  an  Apostle:  his  tooe 
in  the  passage  is  due  to  his  being  aware  of  tba  mode  of  sapping 
his  apostolic  authority.  Is  not  this  explanation  sufficiently 
simple  and  sufficiently  comprehensive?  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
asserts  his  right,  not  to  be  single,  but  to  be  married.  But  he 
must  be  asserting  his  right  to  be  single  if  chap,  lx  is  to  be 
a  support  of  Professor  Ramsay's  view  that  in  chap,  vii  he  is 
criticisit^  the  Corinthians  for  advocating  marriage  and  that  the 
Corinthian  question  has  '  touched  him  on  a  sore  point,'  the  sore 
p<Hnt  of  his  celibacy. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  feci  that  U  is  a  strong  argument  to  say 
that  the  view  of  marriage  in  chap,  vii  roust  be  the  view  of  the 
Corinthians  and  cannot  be  Paul's  because  he  has  a  higher  estimate 
of  it  at  chap,  xi  3  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  this 
chapter  St.  Paul  is  dealing  with  facts  and  necessities  at  Corinth 
He  is  combating  the  dangers  of  celibacy  on  its  fleshly  side,  and 
is  advising  marriage  as,  on  that  side,  the  most  effectual  prc\'entive. 
He  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  marriage  in  its  higher 
aspect  as  when  in  the  Ephcsian  Hpistle  he  uses  it  to  illustrate  the 
union  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  aspect  of  marriage  as 
a  moral  safeguard  is  the  aspect  likewise  in  1  Tim.  iv  where  the 
question  is — the  safest  condition  for  practical  church  work ;  while 
the  censure  pronounced  in  the  same  epiirtle  upon  those  forbidding 
to  marry  discloses  the  existence  of  the  ascetic  tendency  which 
underlies  i  Cor.  vii.  As  to  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  (ifwith  Professor 
Ramsay  wc  may  assume  him  to  be  the  author  of  Ephcsians  and 
J  Timothy)  enjoias  marriage  in  the  latter  without  reservations 
such  as  our  chapter  contains,  and  in  the  former  elevates  marriage 
to  a  loftier  plane  th.in  our  chapter  appears  to  conceive, — the 
common  explanation  is  not  to  be  despised,  that,  at  the  later  date, 
there  is  a  change  in  his  outloolc  due  to  the  recession  of  the 
Parousia  and  the  consequent  widening  of  hiscschatological  harizoD. 

In  spite,  then,  of  Professor  Ramsay's  interesting  ingenuity, 
there  seems  no  sound  reason  why  the  old  interpretation  of  I  Cor.  vii 
should  not  still  hold  the  field. 

John  Massie. 

'  Sec  alio  a   more   recent   artid«   hy  Profeavor   Ramsajr  in  tbc  Con$tmforwj 
Rwitui  Tor  Uucb  1901,  pp.  38S-9. 
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'HE  USE  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  PHRASE 

'THE  SON  OF  MAN'  IN  THE  SYNOPTIC 

GOSPELS  :  PART  II. 

In  the  kst  number  of  this  JOURNAL  the  leading  facts  connected 

with  the  Aramaic  use  of  barttasha  were  laid  before  the  reader. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  phrase  '  the  Son 

of  Man'  as  employed  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
I     The  following  synoptical  table  will  be  useful  for  reference  in 

what  follows,  and  may  be  of  ser\'ice  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
^  the  subject  further  than  is  here  attempted. 

Passages  im  the  Synoptical  Gospels  BKLAnHG  to  tkb 
Son  of  Man*. 

J'iasaga  vihich  are  phcfd,  in  any  of  iAe  Gospels,  before  Peter's  am- 
fessian  {Matt,  xvi  13,  Mark  vui  27,  Luke  tx  iS). 


MxTTHI^f. 

Maex. 

LuKC 

I 

viii  10  Foxes  have  holes 

ix  5S  [^tr  rt#  toufi^im] 

J' 

*v  11  Reproach  for  ay  sake 

**>         Id.        flf 

vi  11  for  Uie  S.  of  H.'s  a»ke 

3 

is  5-S  suUiarit/  io  forgive  sins 

ii9-" 

V tj-»6 

4' 

X  33  till  S.  of  M.  hu  come 

*oni.  in  vi  8  «)<). 

*oa.  in  ix  3-5,  andx  >-l6 

5 

»  iS,  19  eattosand  drinking 

... 

vii  33i  H 

6 

nt  6-8  Lord  of  Ssbbith 

ii  a;,  a8 

Wfi 

7' 

"i  3>i  33  bluphony  agstnst 
S.  ofM. 

•iii  18-30 

»i  10  laJUrlkt  trnfitthH} 

6 

xii  39,  40  sign  «f  J»B>b 



xi  ao,   JO  ['/If  f^  em- 
fisaitm\ 

8» 

Compare  xvi  4          

viii  11 

9 

xtii  j7  Uie  lower  it  S.  «f  M. 

to 

uti  ^i  will  send  angeli 

• 

'  Numbers  marked  with  Sn  nsterisk  indicate  thai  Ih*  phrase  '  Son  of  Msn'  U 
•ehsnKed  or  onutled  in  one  or  more  of  the  paralkl  pawagcs.     The  Gospel  in  which 
the  change  or  umbaion  ukes  pUce  b  also  indicated  bjr  an  osicrisk.    Catch-vronU 
aro  given,  which  will  be  sufficieni  Io  remiad  the  icadcr  of  the  passage. 
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^^^^f                     II.  Pe/er's  Con/essuH,  and  Predictions  ef  Sufferiitgs.              ^^| 

^m         ii» 

xvi  tj  thai  S.  of  U.  b.     fu 
otniUtJ  by  aiagJity  auAon- 
Aw. 

*viii  37  1  asi  ... 

•ix  iS  I  HB                          ^H 

B 

*xv{  It  OHUt  fo  and  sofler  ... 

viU  ji,  ji 

iz»-it                       ^^B 

1 

xvii  ii-ij  El>>h  cones 

W  l»,  IJ 

■ 

1 

xvii  1 1 .  13  delivered  into  hatids 
of  Biea 

i«  JO,  31 

43. 44                 ^H 

H 

U  1 7- 19  goiag  to  J<rusalcBi 

'-  3i»-34 

^H 

■              i6* 

n  15-18  gtve  life  a  runioin 
foir  ouiiy 

r  41-45 

'xxji  is-»7                     ^H 

1 

un{  1  (ktlvcrcd  tobc  crvdAed    om.  la  xJv  1, 1 

on.  in  Kxti  (|                 ^^^ 

H 

xxri  14  wo«  to  that  mAH     ...    siv  11 

ia                              ^^H 

H 

nvi  4S,  46  dcUvcrcd  into  hAads 
Qltlnnera 

ii¥4i,4a 

•¥iii  46                    ^H 

H         10* 

'axviii  6  doe  here}  riaen    ... 

•xvi6 

XXhrfi,  7, 3.  of  H.  oiDtt  be  de- 
Itvered  (fiddid  iy  iMit) 

^^H                              IlL  Passagts  relating  to  the  Putin  Athene                           J 

^^^^ 

5e«  Ko.  4 

^ 

^H 

xvi  37  come  to  glory 

rUi  38 

[sj6                              ^H 

■               )l>* 

j8  GominH  in  hia  kJnudora 

•ixi     

■ 

H                    33* 

**■  i'l  3i  confess  before  iRjr 
Father 



jtii8,9             ^m 

H 

xix  )8  twelve  tbroaeo 

MC  a  a{i-30,on. 
vcnc  ftDoiit  S. 

sc«  xviu  38-30,  and  uii 

38-30;  om.veneabmt       1 

ofM. 

S.  of  H.                                1 

1 

uuv  17  HBlitninj  from  east  to 
west 



zitli4                                   J 

1        »!r 

xxiv  30*  sign  of  S.  of  H.  in 
faeavon 

*oinitted 

•otniUed                              ^^1 

»$'■ 

Iff'  cotDing  on  clouds  ... 

xiii  iG  ...        .„ 

>aii7                    ^1 

a6 

xsiv  37  d«ya  of  Noab 

xYiirf                   ^ 

ay* 

•OmiKcd        



xtH  39,  ao  I-ot  went  oot 
(tob  Sodom 

a8» 

xxiv  39  the  flood  came 

**■         «ii         >«. 

*zvii  37,  on.  rcfcrvscc  to 

s.orii. 

39 

xxiv  44  Id  an  hour  when  yc 

think  out 

compare  xiii  33 

zii40                                ^1 

30 

XXV   13  Itnow  not  the  da;. 

^^H 

S.  t/At.  elauu  cmittat  fy 

^M 

b*\t  authorities 

31 

wtv  31  sit  on  throne  of  glory 

■ 

i* 

xxvi  64  aee  Mated  on  right 
band 

siv  fi) 

xxii  $9                             ^H 

S3 



xvii  13  one  of  the  days  of 
3.  of  H. 

B4 

•■■                  *<•                  a*.                   •«■                  *.k 

xviilSahaUhetindfdtht 

«• 

* 

• 

xxi  36  to  stand  before  S. 
OfM.                                ; 
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IV,  MisceifaNeotts  Passages. 


xvil  9  tell  no  one  the  vision... 
iviii  II  touvr  th«  lost.   Om. 


•jtxwl  S*  wherefore  come  I  ... 


1x9 


zix  10 


ix  53  not  to  destroy.    Om. 
by  bttt  authohlift 

xxii  4S  'bttnyta  witb  a 
kiMi 


In  proceeding  to  our  critical  investigation  we  may  begin  by 
noticing  a  very  important  fact,  which  may  fairly  be  r^ardcd  as 
established.  The  expression  'Son  of  Man'  was  not  a  popular  or 
recognised  title  of  the  Messiah  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  only 
passage  which  can  be  appealed  to  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
Dan.  vii  1 3.  There  we  arc  told  that  after  a  vision  of  four  great 
beasts  which  came  up  from  the  sea,  and  symbolised  four  heathen 
kingdoms,  tlie  Prophet  saw  one  coming  '  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  like  unto  a  son  of  man.  and  he  came  even  to  the  Ancient 
of  Da>'s,  and  tlicy  brought  Iiiui  near  before  him.  And  there  was 
given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the 
peoples,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  him.'  This  descrip- 
tion suggests,  not  a  real  man  of  Bcsh  and  blood,  but  a  visionary 
appearance  in  the  human  form,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
raised  up  from  the  earth,  and  brought  with  clouds  before  the 
throne  of  God,  to  receive  from  Him  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
This  form  symbolised,  as  we  are  told  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
vision,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  the  people  of  Israel,  who  had 
been  oppressed  by  the  brute  force  of  heathen  dominion,  but  to 
whom  in  time  the  greatness  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
heawn  should  be  given  by  the  Most  High '.  Now  this  noble 
poetical  vision  could  cisily  lend  itself  to  a  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion, and  actually  received  such  an  interpretation  in  later  times; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rabbis,  when  framing  a  title  for 

*  5«e  the  irtcrprcUtion  a{  the  viiion  discussed  at  length  in  iny  JewttJi  MenMi, 
pp.  )i8  iqq.  See  «bo  Hol»tcn,  iiihUtJi-lhiclogistht  5i<4di*rt,  111  /»/•  Btdtuhmg 
dtr  Atudmekxfiirm  i  UAi  mi  di/Qpiivim  im  Bitnusstaein  Jtm,  in  the  ZfitaeA./t  wiai. 
TMtDl.  1S91,  pp.  61  sqq.  The  view  of  Ho1st«D,  whic^li  is  in  agrcemenl  with  IIm 
inteipreiatlen  in  my  JttvisJi  JltusiaA,  that  the  one  like  ■  son  of  nan  was  brought 
from  osrth  to  heaven,  is  approved  by  A.  Kt&pper,  Drr  Sttlm  da  JUtntrkm  in  J*h 
tynopi.  Evangtlkn,  ia  ibc  Zriiith.f.  kim.  Tiuol.  1S99,  pp.  i64aq4].  Oil  the  other 
hand  Dalman,  p.  19$,  thinks  the  one  like  a  son  of  man  it  brought  from  heaven,  but 
conaiders  thit  appropriate  ta  one  reprcaenting  the  ixople  o^  Gud. 
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the  Messiah  from  the  imagery  of  this  passage,  called  Him,  not 
'  Son  of  Man,'  but '  Son  of  the  clouds '.' 

Reliance  is,  however,  placed  by  many  on  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
where  the  Son  of  Man  .ipfjears  as  a  supernatural  Messiah'. 
I  need  not  quote  the  passages,  which  may  be  read  in  Dr.  Charles' 
translation'.  While  some  interpreters  have  supposed  that  a 
personal  Messiah  is  presented  even  in  Daniel's  vision,  others 
have  admitted  that  the  Son  of  Man  appears  as  an  individual  far 
the  first  time  in  Enoch ;  but  then  it  is  awumed  that  Fjioch  was 
a  well-known  book,  that  it  proves  that  the  Sun  of  Man  was  a 
popular  designation  of  the  Messiah,  and  even  that  Jesus  Himself 
adopted  tlie  title  from  this  work*.  But  in  fact  there  is  ao 
evidence  that  the  book,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  under 
consideration,  was  well  known  among  the  Jews.  Dr.  Charles 
presents  several  apparent  allusions  to  it  in  later  works;  but 
these  works  are  all  of  the  Apocalj'ptic  kind,  and  their  autbon 
would  naturally  have  recourse  to  previous  apocalypses ;  only 
eight  of  the  passages  are  connected,  not  by  quotation,  but  bjr 
more  or  less  resemblance,  with  the  portion  of  the  book  wHIi 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  and  not  one  of  them  betrays 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  distinctive  Mes^'anic  dcscrip* 
tions'.  So  far  indeed  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these 
remarkable  descriptions  have  left  not  a  single  trace  in  Jewish 
literature.  If  they  arc  themselves  really  of  Jewish  origin,  they 
are  perfectly  unic]uc ;  and  the  natural  inference  surely  is  that 

'  LictaiDRnn,  p.  41. 

*  So  cautious  n  critic  as  Prof.  Sanday  relics  on  titb  tioak  oi  readering  h  hiflily 
prababre  Ihat  '  amoRf  the  Jews  at  Uie  Chnsllan  «ra,  at  leaH  among  sacb  as  sbtreJ 
the  lively  irxpectationB  whicb  were  then  >l>roncl  of  the  grvat  deliverance  which  wa* 
approaching;,  ft  was  Olstinalj  undcntuod  that  the  "Sod  of  Mao"  meanl  "tbc 
Mcsiiah," '  thniieh  he  admiu  tbd  II  wan  not  a  comtnon  title  ('  On  the  title  "Soa 
of  Man  "*  in  The  ExfvMor,  iJ^pt,  vol.  iji  pp.  l^-ag).  In  hit  article  '  Jcitas  ChriM,* 
in  Hastings'  UittioHnry  ef  tin  BAlt,  he  tays,  'It  is  probable  that  its  use  did  aot 
go  beyond  a  saiall  circle'  (ii  (m*), 

'  Chaps,  sir  sc]i).  Tbey  arc  placed  tofnethcr  and  translated  in  myJtwisM  UrtaiaJi, 
pp.  JO  >qQ..  but  the  tranalation  th^rc  is  made  bom  the  Gcnnaa,  not  direct  rrum  tbc 
Ethiopie. 

*  So,  for  instance,  says  Or.  Chorlc),  Tkr  Booi  cf-£iork,  p.  316 ;  satataaliaUy 
repealed  in  his  CHlicaJ  Hia/ary  of  the  Datthtu  of  »  Fttturt  Lift  in  lanti,  i-  fmJ^gm, 
mtdin  CithstiaBUy,  189^,  p.  114,  where  he  says  Ibat  the  title,  as  used  by  Enoch,  'ii 
historically  the  source  of  the  New  Tesuunent  dcsignatioo,  if  the  date  assisoed  10 
the  formeT  [the  Siniililuiles]  is  correct.' 

*  Se«  the  pasBsea  coilvctcij  bjr  Cbulcs,  pp.  3J  sqq. 
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*  Son  of  Man '  was  not  a  customary  designation  of  the  Messiah 
when  they  'n'cre  written,  or  ever  afterwards.  Here  wc  might  be 
content  to  pause  ;  but  a  few  other  observations  may  be  of  usc- 

Whcn  we  examine  the  Enoch  text,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
*aoo  of  man '  is  not  used  as  a  Messianic  title.  The  expression  is 
introduced  in  the  following  words:  'And  there  I  saw  One  who 
had  a  head  of  days,  and  his  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  with 
him  was  another  being  whose  countenance  had  the  appearance 
of  a  man.  and  his  face  was  full  of  graciousncss,  like  one  of  the 
holy  anj^clf.  And  I  asked  the  angel  who  went  with  me  and 
showed  mc  all  the  hidden  things,  concerning  that  son  of  man, 
who  he  was,  and  whence  he  was,  and  why  be  went  with  the 
Head  of  Da>'5  i  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  mc,  "  This  is 
the  son  of  man  who  hath  righteousness,  with  whom  dwcUcth 
righteousness,  and  who  re\'eals  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is 
hidden,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  chosen  him,  and  his  lot 
before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  surpassed  everything  in  upright- 
ness for  ever.  And  this  son  of  man  whom  thou  hast  seen  will 
arouse  the  kings  and  the  mighty  ones  from  their  couches  and  the 
strong  from  their  thrones'.'"  In  the  sequel,  'son  of  man"  is 
generally  used  with  a  demonstrative,  evidently  referring  to  the 
person  introduced  in  the  foregoing  passage.  In  that  passage, 
'son  of  man'  is  cleariy  not  a  title.  It  is  Enoch  who  in  his 
ignorance  first  uses  the  term :  he  sees  some  one  like  a  man,  and 
asks  who  this  son  of  man  is,  and  thenceforw'ard  '  the  son  of  man  ' 
naturally  refers  back  to  that  particular  son  of  man  who  has  been 
introduced  in  such  stately  language.  This  argument  is  not 
affected  by  the  remark  of  N.  Schmidt  that  little  weight  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  demonstrative  la 
Hthiopic  ^ ;  or  by  Scluniedel's  appeal  to  the  few  passages  in  which 
the  demonstrative  is  wanting'.  Dr.  Charles  thinks  that  Lietzmann 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  proving  that  the  Ethiopic  demonstrative 
is  prob-ibly  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  article,  so  that  the  expres- 
sion in  Enoch  represents  the  Greek  i^  vlAs  rov  indpoivov,  and  is  a 


'  »lvi  1-4. 

'  'Wm  »t«  X  a  Messianic  liile>*    In  the  Journal  t/  BAIital  LiUnlurt,  l8j6, 

f.  48.      Referred  lu  by  DHlman,  p.  199. 

*  p.  156.     He,  howcsrcr,  abanjond  the  appeal  M  Uiia  p«n  of  Enocli  on  Account 
of  the  unceclaintj-  of  ita  dkle. 
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Messianic  title*.  This  appears  to  mc  very  inconclusive  rcas^ng. 
The  article  \s  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  particular  son  of  QM 
who  is  referred  to  throughout  Moreover  we  may  assume  tint 
the  Greek  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  GnA 
and  Ethiopic  translators  vpould  naturally  understand  the  jAwe 
in  a  Messianic  sense.  But  if  wc  translate  back  into  the  Saaik 
original,  the  phrase  would  presumably  denote  simply  the  'ntu,' 
namely  the  inrticular  man  who  was  seen  with  the  Head  of  Ehyj*. 
When  the  writer  wishes  to  use  a  really  Messianic  title,  he  speaks 
of  'his  Anointed*'  or  'the  Elect  One*'  or  •Mine  ElectV 
Dalman  has  overlooked  this,  for  he  says  that  the  writer 'awMj 
every  other  Messianic  title  in  this  portion  of  the  Similitudes,'  an! 
thereby  lends  to  the  expression  tlie  '  son  of  man  '  the  signiUcuice 
of  a  title'.  I  think  the  most  that  wc  can  legitimately  affinn  is 
that  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  Enoch  might  prepare  the  way  fbriD 
adoption  as  a  title. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  hypotbesia  tbai 
the  parts  of  the  '  Similitudes '  in  question  arc  a  genuine  prodsQ 
of  prc-Chri-stian  Jewish  thought.  But  I  still  regard  this  as  a  rery 
doubtful  point.  liilgcnfcid,  in  his  advanced  yeans,  maintains  fits 
early  thwis  that  they  are  of  Christian  origin '  :  and  wilhool 
committing  ourselves  to  this  opinion  we  cannot  rely  upon  every 
passE^  and  every  phrase  in  a  hook  which  confessedly  is  of  sick 
composite  origin  and  has  been  so  freely  interpolated.  All  the 
evidence,  therefore,  seems  to  prove  that  wc  cannot  safely  arii) 
ourselves  of  this  work  in  attempting  the  solution  of  our  problan. 

In  Fourth  Ezra  too  the  Messiah  is  introduced  under  the  inuge 
ofaman.but  neither 'man 'nor 'son  of  man 'is  used  as  a  descriptite 
title :  '  I  saw  a  virion  in  the  night ;  and  lo  I  a  great  wind  vwe  in 
the  sea,  so  as  to  disturb  all  its  waves.  And  I  saw,  and  lot  the 
wind  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sea  as  tt  wcie  tbe 
similitude  of  a  man^  and  I  saw,  and  lol  that  man  flc 


■  OUitalHiitoryeftlUlhttnm^aFmtMMLifi,^  114,  n.  i, 

■  See  Livtimann,  p.  45.  *  xlviti  lo;  lit  4. 

*  xliz  *,  4 1  t>  3,  { i  lii  6,  9 1  Kii  6 ;  l»  5,  8 ;  txit  t. 
•h4.  '  p. 'W- 

*  Dtr  XaudraaotifMnsias  to  Ute  ZnliciL  f.  ctvn.   rWo/.    1891,   pp. 
rontaining  ■  criticism  ol  BaJdeniperfn,  wbo  rehca  on  Uie  SimiliMxItt  « 
tbit  VMi  Son  of  Man  was  ■  litle  oT  Ikr  HcMiah  (Kc  Lictznaan,  p^  18). 

*  Hcrai  ia  ttic  Syruu  Vci'uua,  Dalmu,  p.  i«o. 
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the  clouds  of  heaven '.'  In  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  it  is 
explained  that  the  man  seen  ascending  from  the  sea  is  he  whom 
the  Most  High  preserves,  through  whom  He  will  save  His 
creation ". 

For  the  consideration  of  the  sparse  attempts  to  show  that  in 
the  rabbinical  writings  the  phrase  'tlic  Son  of  Man'  is  found  as 
a  title  of  the  Messiah  I  may  be  content  to  refer  to  Lictzmann ' 
and  Dalman*.  The  few  passages  adduced  quite  fail  to  establish 
the  point 

Wc  may  now  turn  to  the  use  of  the  expression  which  is  ascribed 
to  Jesus  by  the  Gospels.  In  considering  this  vcrydlfficult  question 
it  is  reasonable  to  rely  on  the  Synoptics  as  containing  the  earlier 
and  more  historical  tradition.  The  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  arc  all  peculiar  to  that  work. 

We  may  notice  first  the  opinion  which  has  been  strongly 
advocated  in  recent  times,  that  Christ  never  used  the  phrase  as 
a  designation  of  Himself. 

The  main  argument  in  support  of  this  position  is  founded  on 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Aramaic  It  seems  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Jc^us  s^pokc  of  Himself  simply  as  '  the  man.'  According  to 
the  account  in  the  Gospels  He  used  this  term  before  Peter's 
confession;  and  yet  it  isapparent  from  the  account  of  that  event  that 
neither  the  people  nor  the  disciples  understood  it  in  a  Messianic 
sense.  Accordingly,  during  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  He 
employed  a  phrase  which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  those  who 
heard  it,  and  yet  He  was  never  asked  to  explain  it.  The  commoa 
opinion  is  that  He  purposely  adopted  an  enigmatical  expression, 
in  order  to  excite  curiosity,  and  lead  to  a  gradual  understanding 
and  recognition  of  His  claims. 

Another  ai^ument  is  founded  on  the  absence  of  the  term  from 
the  earliest  Christian  literature  outside  the  Gospels.  Wellhausen 
lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  this,  he  tlunks,  is  hard  to  understand  if  it  was 
current  in  the  Evangelical  tradition  known  to  him  *.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  that  the  term  would  not  be  readily 
understood  by  Greeks ;   and  that  the  Chuich  understood  it  as 


■  xUI  1-3.  *  Ibid,  if  ><• 

•  pp.  J01-3. 

*  PP"  "3  *%■  Sc<>  >l>a  UotznBnii,  pp.  5$,  8& 

VOL.  It.  N  n 
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descriptive  of  Cluist's  lowly  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with  His 
heavenly  exaltation,  and  thcrcfcwe  naturally  resorted  to  phnues 
ofhlgherimport  ;  and  that  the  McssianicappHcationof  thccightb 
Psalm  ID  I  Cor.  xv  27,  and  Eph.  i  22  (cf.  Heb.  it  6  sqq.)  is  most 
easily  explained  through  the  presence  there  of  the  term  '  Son  of 
Man.' 

Ltetzroann'  pmnts  out  that  in  the  two  passages  of  the  Apo- 
calypse (t  13,  xiv  14)  where  the  seer  beholds  one  *  like  s  son  of 
man ','  the  phrase  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  Nfcssiah,  for  be 
would  not  say  be  saw  one  Jii^  the  Messiah.  But  I  cannot  agr«e 
with  him  when  he  adds  that  if  the  author  had  been  acquainted 
with  vldt  dvSp^TJov  as  a  Messianic  designation  of  Jesus  he  must 
have  written  <i2ov  r^  vUv  mv  ivifftuvm.  This  explicitness  iiTOuld 
destroy  the  visionary  character  of  the  scene.  If  that  was  what 
the  writer  meant,  he  could  have  said, '  I  saw  Christ ';  but  in 
describing  a  vision  he  falls  back  upon  the  imagcrj*  of  Daniel,  aod 
mentions  only  what  presented  itself  to  the  eye,  a  being  like  a  man. 

The  only  other  passage  which  it  seems  necessary  to  notice  is 
one  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which,  as  presented  by  Lietzmann', 
seems  to  have  great  force.  He  has,  however,  omitted  an  essential 
part  of  the  context.  The  passage  is  in  xii  8-10,  and  represents 
Jesus  (Joshua)  the  son  of  Nun  as  a  type  of  the  later  Jesus. 
Quoting  from  Exod.  xvii  14  theauthor  gives theconcludingportioo 
as  follows : — iKKdyf/ti  ix  ^tCuv  toi>  oIkoi'  riina  roti  'A^ioA^jt  i  vlis  nv 
fl<oC  in'  itr)i&Ta>i'  t&v  fni4p&v*.  Then  immediately  follow  the  words 
referred  to  by  Lietzmann,  I8«  wtUii-  "IijffoSs,  aii^^l  vlbt  avBptiwov  dXXk 
vlhi  roS  Stov,  rvinf  ii  iv  aapKi  {pavipuBiis.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  infer  from  tliis  that  the  writer  was  not  acquainted  with  the  title 
'Son  cf  Man'  in  the  Gospels.  He  is  obviously  alludii^  to  the 
pa.ssage  just  quoted,  and  points  out  that,  as  it  does  not  say  '  Son 
of  Man,'  but '  the  Son  of  God,'  the  reference  must  be  to  the  later 
Jesus.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  we  cannot  attach  much 
importance  to  the  argument  from  silence. 

Another  line  of  evidence  is  found  in  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  Gospels  themselves  *.  An  examination  of  our  Synoptic 
table  shows  that  In  several  instances  the  phrase '  the  Son  of  Man' 

■  p.  5$.  *  Sfternt  *if  ii4fi^«ti. 

*  p.  5S.     He,  however,  withdraws  this  ■rEumcnt  in  hia  reply  to  Scbtniedcl. 

*  The  LXX  i»  cnlircE/  dilTcrcnL  *  Sec  LicttnaaD,  pp.  86  aq. 
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which  is  found  in  one  Gospel  is  cither  changed  or  omitted  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  one  or  both  of  the  others,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
ar^cd  that  this  proves  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition,  and 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  phrasu  may  be  due  to  the 
Evangelists  rather  than  to  the  speaker  whose  words  they  profess 
to  report.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  this  argument  is  very 
sound.  We  must  judge  of  its  force  by  referring  to  the  nature  of 
memory,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  we  might  remember  perfectly 
that  a  man  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  certain  expression,  and  yet 
we  might  be  doubtful  whether  he  had  used  it  on  any  particular 
occasion  ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  that  Jesus  sometimes  spoke  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  sometimes  in  uttering  a  similar  thought 
employed  the  first  personal  pronoun,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  Gospels  exactly  the  kind  of  vacillation  which  they  actually 
display.  Another  point  tending,  it  is  said,  to  arouse  suspicion  is 
the  fact  tliat  for  critical  reasons  now  tliis  group  of  passages  and 
now  that  have  been  rejected  as  unhistorical,  so  that  the  combined 
attack  dissipates  almost  the  entire  set.  For  instance,  Christ's 
predictions  of  His  death  are  thought  to  be  the  apology  of  the 
Church  for  the  shameful  death  of  the  Messiah  ;  His  references  to 
a  future  coming  arc  a  piece  of  Jewish  Apocalypse  which  He  can 
never  have  uttered  ;  and  sayings  which  to  some  minds  appear  to 
bear  the  .stamp  of  genuineness  seem  to  others  to  be  obviously  the 
spurious  outcome  of  ecclesiastical  interpretation.  Our  judgement 
in  such  matters  is  necessarily  aBcctcd  by  our  subjective  point  of 
view,  so  that  one  critic  retains  what  another  condemns.  We 
may  have  to  consider  some  of  the  instances  for  ourselves; 
but  at  present  we  simply  note  the  fact  that  on  grounds  of 
historical  criticism  competent  scholars  throw  doubts  upon  the 
authenticity  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  passages  under  con- 
sideration. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  arguments  which  arc  adduced  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  never  referred  to  Himself  as'  the  Son  of 
Man.'  But  the  contention  would  tail  in  a  very  important  point 
unless  some  reasonable  explanation  were  given  of  the  presence  in 
the  Gospels  of  a  large  number  of  passages  in  which  Jesus  does  so 
describe  Himself.  Different  explanations  have  been  suggested, 
and  these  we  must  briefly  notice. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  without  referring  to  the  Aramaic,  reaches  his 

N  n  a 
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results  on  purely  critical  grounds'.  For  the  details  of  the 
ar^ment  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself;  but  the 
following  statement  of  his  concluraons,  in  his  ovm  words,  makes 
his  position  clear.  '  (i)  Jesus  employed  the  term  Son  of  Man  in 
the  symbolic  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Daniel  vii,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  to  be  established  by  a  great 
Divine  manifestation  among  a  holy  people.  (2)  His  followers 
understood  it  in  a  personal  sense,  and,  after  His  death,  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  they  identified  Htm 
with  the  Son  of  Man.  In  elaborating  the  remembrance  of  His 
warnings  of  His  impending  fate  into  a  sort  of  justificatiun  for  His 
passion,  this  name,  impressed  on  their  mcmoiy  by  His  own  use  of 
it,  acquired  an  import:uit  Messianic  significance,  .ind  was  employed 
in  preference  to  any  other.  (3)  Hence  it  became  incorporated  m 
statements  descriptive  of  the  function  of  Jesus,  now  current  in  the 
shape  of  comments,  explanations,  and  glosses,  though  in  many 
cases  founded  on  His  own  thought.  (4)  It  was  further  embodied 
in  sayings  now  woven  into  the  anecdotes  and  discourses  of  Jesus, 
the  first  germs  of  which  may  well  be  authentic  though  in  their 
present  sense  thcj'  arc  likewise  Messianic  {5)  Wherever,  there- 
fore, the  term  is  individualised  and  used  Mcssianically,  wc  have 
evidence  of  the  later  influence  of  the  Church.  Jesus  never  used 
it  to  designate  Himself*.'  This  explanation  has  the  merit  of 
clearing  away '  from  the  Teacher  all  those  charges  of  fanatical 
delusion  which  have  been  founded  on  the  supposition  that  in 
predicting  the*"  comingof  the  Son  of  Man"  He  foretold  His  own 
return  in  clouds  of  gloryV  and  of  ascribing  to  Htm  a  noble 
prophetic  vision  of 'some  great  Divine  manifestation  of  the  eternal 
powers  of  justice  and  truth,  before  which  the  world's  scl5sfaness 
and  violence  should  pass  away  *.'  Its  weakness  appears  to  mc  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  after  all  purely  conjectural.  Mr.  Carpenter 
of  course  sees  clearly  that  it  cannot  be  carried  through  the 
cschatological  passages  as  Ihcy  stand.  There  are  only  a  few  to 
which  it  is  applicable ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  requires  it. 
Appeal  is  indeed  made  to  Matt,  xvi  28  and  its  parallels  ^  and  the 
following  inference  is  drawn — 'The  "coming  of  the  Son  of  Man," 

■   TktfisitthtwGwftIi:  tktir  origin  amd r^AUmi,  tS^o,  pp.  109  tq.,  ^79  iq. 
'  pp-  aS?-**-  •  p.  »54.  •  p.  as'* 

*  No.  11  in  tl)eub1«. 
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then,  is  the  "coming  of  the  Kii^om  of  God."  It  is  not  the 
appearance  of  a  person.  It  is  the  emblem  of  a  great  moral  crisis, 
in  which  the  divine  forces  of  Love  and  Truth  will  be  displayed 
among  men '.'  The  positive  inference  is  correct  ;  but  the  negative 
does  not  follow,  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messianic  head  implies 
the  coming  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  absence  of  the  Son  of 
Man  from  Mark  and  Luke  might  make  it  doubtful  whether  Jesus 
spoke  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  this  connexion  at  all,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  ailment  would  fall  to  the  ground.  But  it  may  very 
well  be  the  ca^e  that  the  omission  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
personal  return  had  not  taken  place,  and  therefore  a  more 
indefinite  expression  is  substituted  for  the  original  saying.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  Matthew's  is  the  earlier  tradition.  In  that 
case  Mark  and  Luke  become  the  ecclesiastical  interpreters,  to 
whom  Mr  Carpenter  generally  accords  so  little  favour ;  or  must 
we  not  rather  say  that  the  omission  proves  that  they  attached 
a  personal  meaning  to  the  Son  of  Man,  for  their  doing  so  serves 
to  explain  the  omission  ?  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  that  this 
passage  affords  any  evidence  of  the  impersonal  meaning  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  explanation,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  must  remain  a.  very  doubtful,  though  interesting, 
hypothesis. 

More  recent  opinions  rest  primarily  on  the  alleged  requirements 
of  Aramaic  Wellhausen  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Lietzmann,  and  I  need  not  treat  their  arguments  apart,  but 
content  myself  with  a  general  notice  of  the  more  important 
points. 

A  most  interesting  fact  is  the  presence  in  the  Gospels  of  a 
small  group  of  passages  in  which  barnasfta  may  be  used  in  Its 
generic  sense.  The  most  striking  instance  is  the  statement  that 
'the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath V  In  Mark  this 
statement  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  '  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  It  always  seemed 
to  me  tliat  Jesus  cannot  have  intended  to  claim  Huthority  over 
the  Sabbath  only  for  Himself;  for  the  logical  inference  is  that, 
as  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  its  use  must  be  subject  to 
roan's  judgement  Moreover  Jesus  was  defending  the  action  of 
the  disciples,  not  His  own,  so  that  it  was  they,  and  not  He,  who 
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had  exercised  the  right  of  judgement  It  now  appears  that  the 
Aramaic-speaking  people  could  hardly  have  understood  Him  in 
any  other  way.  I  sec  here,  therefore,  not  a  clumsy  interpretation 
of  the  Church,  but  one  of  those  grand  and  far-reaching  utterances 
which  show  the  real  depth  and  power  of  Christ's  thought. 
Grotius  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  Son  of  Alan  here  means 
homo  gnivis,  and  he  quotes  Rabbi  Jonathan  as  saying  that  the 
Sabbath  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  men,  and  not  men  into 
the  hand  of  the  Sabbath'.  If  such  a  dictum  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  He  adopted  it,  aod  ga,ve  it  its  wide  practical 
application. 

Another  very  interesting  passage  is  that  in  which  Christ 
declares  that  the  Son  of  Man  has  authority  on  earth  to  foi^ve 
sins'.  It  is  usual  to  represent  this  as  the  personal  appropriation 
of  a  Divine  prcrogati\-e,  the  Interpreters,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  the  Scribes,  and  thinking  it  would 
be  blasphemy  for  one  who  was  really  a  man  in  the  ordinary 
sense  to  forgive  sins.  Yet  Jesus  may  be  making  this  high  claim 
on  behalf  of  mankind;  and  that  He  docs  5o  is  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  Matthew,  'They  glorified  God  who  had  given  such 
authority  to  men.*  The  change  of  words  in  the  other  Gospels 
may  be  due  to  a  different  conception  of  the  passage,  and  a  wish 
to  remove  an  expression  that  might  give  rise  to  misunderstanding'. 
It  is  objected  to  this  explanation  tliat  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  every  common  ploughman  possessed  this  high 
authority.  But  the  generalising  of  the  statement  docs  not  invoK'e 
such  a  result.  When  wc  say  that  man  can  measure  the  distances 
of  the  planets,  wc  do  not  mean  that  every  one  can  do  so,  but  that 
this  power  lies  within  the  range  of  human  faculty.    So  when  wc 

'  The  whole  commcnl  ofGrotiuii  ii  quoted  wllb  approval  by  Arnold  Meyer, y^M 
Muttna^mclu:  4<u  gtdUdUdu  jlnn-Mtdi  ut  ttintw  D^AtUut^fikr  Jm  EMdrttwif; titr 
Ktttnt  Jtsm  MH<i  tier  EvanjiditH  iUrhaupi,  i  S96,  p.  144.  Dr.  Driver  bai  kindty  sent 
me  ihc  followiRj;  n-ote  :  '  See  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tantiaitni,  ij  493,  acconlltif 
to  whom  the  dictum  ii  aui^ned  more  correctly  io  Mechilu  on  Six.  xxxi  14  to 
R.  Shimcon  b.  Men&ssya  (c.  190  a.ix).  It  is  d«<luc«d  by  x  vcrjr  Rabbinic*! 
■rguracnl  (roni  Ex.  autxi  if,  "'it  i»  holy  far  yott."' 

•  No.  Jill  thcUbJc. 

>  Schmicdcl  think*  tho  concluding  wonb,  iccardLns  to  the  uioal  construction  of 
the  pauuKe,  con  rtJcr  only  to  the  mtrvcle-  The  repetition  of  Ijouria  seems  a^uut 
this  explanation ;  but  no  doubt  the  mirade  is  here  included  with  the  rorgirancas  in 
ono  ftCU  Hi>  aug^cstioi)  that  toTi  iff^i/r^r  ia  a  dafnmt  cQittmedi  accBis  opfuacd 
Io  the  obvious  scnac  of  the  passage.    Sec  his  articles,  pp.  199  aq. 
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say  that  man  has  authority  to  forgive,  we  can  only  mean  that 
this  is  included  among  the  prerogatives  of  mankind,  which  each 
man  must  exercise  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  gift. 
May  I  illustrate  in  a  word  or  two  the  truth  of  Christ's  saying  P 
All  men  exercise  this  authority,  some  wisely  and  tenderly,  some 
with  reckless  obstinacy,  as  though  God  had  authorised  their 
cruelly  and  malice.  The  look  that  pierces  the  heart,  the  gentle 
words  of  forgiveness,  may  heal  the  suffering  of  a  sinful  life,  even 
as  Christ  healed  the  sinful  woman  whom  the  Pharisee,  scandalized 
at  this  contact  with  sin  and  tampering  with  the  rights  of  God, 
would  have  driven  to  despair  and  ruin.  How  many  die  in  their 
sins  because  men  take  upon  themselves  not  to  foi^ive.  He  who 
lives  with  a  holy  pity  in  his  heart  Is,  wherever  he  goes,  a  dispenser 
of  Divine  grace,  and  pronounces  forgiveness  with  a  God-given 
authority.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  may  call  thb  blasphemy  if 
they  please  ;  but  such,  I  believe,  was  the  thought  of  Christ 

The  next  passage  requiring  attention  is  that  relating  to 
blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  and  against  the  Holy  Spirit'. 
In  Mark  there  is  nothing  about  the  Son  of  Man,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  writer  may  have  omitted  this  part  of  the 
account  because  he  could  not  recognise  such  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  Spirit  and  the  Messiah.  But  another,  and,  I  think, 
plausible  explanation  is  suggested  by  Lietzmann'.  In  Matthew, 
verses  31  and  32  seem  like  duplicate  versions  of  the  same  saying, 
and  may  be  derived  from  two  reccn^ons  contained  in  the 
Aramaic  The  first  contained  the  words  KI73  *327,  translated  by 
Matthew  Tois  airffpuTsois,  and  by  Mark  Toit  vloZi  rwv  iiv9pwi!tuo. 
The  second  form  is  presented  by  Matthew  in  verse  31,  and  by 
Luke  in  quite  a  different  connexion,  to  which  it  docs  not  seem 
properly  to  belong.  In  this  the  Aramaic  may  have  been  v?i  na  bv, 
'Whoever  speaks  a  word  against  a  man.'  Wcllhausen  thinks 
that  Mark  gives  the  correct  form,  and  that  the  other  is  due  to 
mere  misunderstanding^. 

There  are  two  other  passages  where  the  general  term  might 
be  used,  but  undoubtedly  with  a  special  personal  implication. 
In  reply  to  a  Scribe  who  wished  to  follow  Him  Jesus  said, '  The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  man 


'  No.  7  in  the  table. 
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(that  U^  the  man  whom  you  are  addressing)  has  not  where  to  lay 
his  head  '.*  The  form  of  exprcs^on  is  suggested  by  the  contrast 
with  the  lower  animals,  and  would  be  quite  intelligible,  especially 
when  it  had  the  accompaniments  of  voice  and  gesture.  The 
other  passage'  is  where  Jc&us  contrasts  Hiauself  with  John  the 
Baptist,  'The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking.'  As 
Wellhauscn '  au^csts,  tlie  expression  may  have  been  indeterminate, 
'now  conies  a  man  [bamoiJi)  who  eats  and  drinks.'  This  receives 
some  confirmation  from  the  following  I^  6»$patot. 

These  instances,  it  is  alleged,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Jesus 
actually  used  bamasha  la  connexions  which  were  liable  to 
misinterpretation,  especially  when  the  phrase  vi'as  translated  into 
Greek,  for  h  viof  ro€  d^^^ffov  is  a  strange  exj>ression,  and  would 
easily  suggest  a  personal  reference.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
look  for  an  explanation  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  immediately 
Dan.  vii  13  would  present  itself  as  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  for 
the  Son  of  Man  there  alluded  to  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Saviour  in  whose  speedy  return  the  disciples  so  fervently  believed. 
From  this  source  the  expression  became  common  in  Christian 
apocalypses,  of  which  there  are  remnants  in  our  Gospels;  and 
when  these  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  tlic  term  n-as  fully 
convened  into  a  self-designation,  and  then  spread  into  other  kinds 
of  sayings,  especially  those  relating  to  His  suilering  and  death. 

In  conclusion  I  must  mention  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
important  concesijon  on  the  part  of  Wetlhausen.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  error  proceeded  originally  from  the  Greeks,  but 
believes  rather  that  in  many  places  bamasha  is  used  in  the 
specific  Messianic  seme,  and  then  the  Greeks  introduced  the 
speci6c  word.  He  suggests  that  possibly  h  vidtr  roO  tbrdpuxou  was 
originally  used  everywhere  for  barnasha,  and  afterwards  confined 
to  passages  where  it  signified  the  Messiah,  and  elsewhere 
h  h.v&fimiiQ%  took  its  place  *.  This  concession,  if  well  founded, 
seems  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  argument  based  on  the 
Aramaic  expression  ;  for  if  other  people  can  have  used  bamasha 
in  a  Messianic  sense,  why  may  not  Jesus  have  done  so? 

The  opinion  in  favour  of  which  the  foregoing  arguments  have 
been  adduced  has  certainly  some  attractive  features,  and  gives 
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a  plausible  explanation  to  some  perplexing  phenomena  in  the 
Gospels.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  me  to  be 
Kome  rather  weighty  objections,  which  make  its  acceptance 
difficult. 

First,  the  term  is  found  in  all  four  Gospels,  and  this  shows 
that  the  tradition  was  firmly  established.  There  seems  to  be 
no  particular  reason  for  its  appearance  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
except  the  fact  that  it  was  at  least  believed  to  be  a  common 
expression  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  were  written  from  forty  to  juxty  years  after 
the  time  of  Christ,  still  they  were  based  on  earlier  material,  and 
even  after  forty  years  the  memory  of  characteristic  sayings  may 
be  perfectly  dear,  so  that  it  is  not  antecedently  probable  that  Ihc 
habitual  useof  averystriktnfjmode  of  speech  .should  be  attributed 
to  jcsus  from  mere  misunderstanding.  I  have  not  a  particularly 
good  memory,  but  1  can  recall  many  sayings  that  were  uttered 
more  than  forty  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  some  cases  can 
vividly  recollect  the  scene.  The  Apostles  must  have  known 
whether  their  Master  spoke  of  Himself  in  the  way  recorded  in 
the  GospeU  or  not;  and  the  Gospels  are  sufficiently  near 
Apostolical  sources  to  make  us  pause  before  admitting  that 
the  Church  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  so  striking  a 
characteristic.  This  argument  depends  for  its  force,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  number  qf  passages  affected;  for  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  apply  to  numerous  passages  scattered  throughout  all 
the  Gospels  a  mode  of  criticism  which  we  think  legitimately 
applicable  to  a  small  and  concentrated  group,  which  separates 
itself  from  tlie  general  tenor  of  the  narrative. 

Another  consideration  is  this,  that  the  Church  was  more  likely 
to  omit  than  to  insert  the  phrase.  Reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
silence  of  Chri-stian  writers  to  show  that  the  phrase  was  not 
known.  But  the  Gospels  conclusively  prove  that  it  was  known  ; 
and  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  favourite  expression  just  during  the 
period  when  the  Gospels  were  composed,  and  that  before  that 
time  it  was  not  known,  and  after  that  time  it  was  not  in  common 
use,  is  to  consuuct  history  to  suit  the  hypothesis.  The  Church 
would  have  preferred  some  title  apparently  higher  and  more 
dignified. 

This  argument  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Evangelists, 
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In  their  own  narrative,  never  refer  to  Jesus  as  'the  Son  of  Man.' 
It  is  true  that  they  generally  con6ne  themselves  to  the  simple 
name,  Jesus  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  He  ii 
spoken  of  as '  the  Christ '  or  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Matt.i  i,  i6, 17, 18; 
Markii;  Johni  i7,xx3ii  and  as'Lord'(3Kwpw)  in  the  appendix 
to  Mark.xvi  19,  20,  and  in  Luke  vii  13,  x  1,  xi  39,  xii  42,  xiii  15, 
xvii  3,  fi,  xviii  6,  xix  8,  xxii  61  (^«),  and  xxiv  3  {where  there  it 
some  doubt  about  the  readir^);  John  iv  i.vi  »3,xi2,xx  ao.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  belongs  to  the  same  circle  of 
early  history  as  the  Gospels,  might  easily  have  found  opportunities 
for  introducing  the  title,  if  he  had  a  predilection  for  it;  jret  mth 
the  single  exception  of  Stephen's  dying  exclamation,  he  fails  to 
do  so.  If,  then,  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  Evangelists'  own 
practice,  we  might  plausibly  argiie  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  title  as  the  Apostle  Paul.  But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
peculiarity  of  the  facts.  In  the  Gospels  the  term  is  used  only  by 
Jesus  Himself,  except  that  twice  it  is  quoted  from  Him  by  the 
people*.  While  this  appears  to  me  to  aflbrd  conclusive  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  popular  title  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  had  not  become  such  even  in  Christian  circles, 
it  seems  at  the  same  time  to  justify  a  very  strong  presuraptioii 
that  it  cannot  have  been  forced  into  the  .<:pecch  of  Jesus  without 
adequate  historical  reason. 

The  impression  which  is  made  by  these  facts  is  only  strengthened 
by  the  two  exceptions  which  occur.  It  is  related  that  Stephen, 
just  before  hut  martyrdom,  exclaimed, '  Behold  I  I  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Sou  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  '.* 
We  do  not  know  that  Stephen  was  among  the  immediate  followers 
of  Christ ;  but  at  all  events  he  was  one  of  the  very  early  disciples, 
and  his  death  took  place  while  the  words  of  Jesus  were  still  fresh 
in  the  mcnvory.  It  is  not  evident  that  the  exclamation  refers  to 
the  vision  of  Daniel,  but  it  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  it ;  and 
while  'the  Son  of  Mas'  undoubtedly  denotes  Christ,  it  includes 
the  idea  that  in  His  person  humanity  is  raised  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  So,  I  think,  the  phrase  was  ine\-itably  understood  by 
the  Jews  if  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  designating  Himself  as  the 
Sod  of  Man ;  and  hence  their  fury.  But  if  Jesus  had  not  become 
known  under  this  title,  it  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning,  and 
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we  should  be  obliged  to  eliminate  it  along  with  the  numerous 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  The  other  instance  of  its  use  bears  a 
somewhat  similar  character.  It  is  related  by  Heycsippus  that 
James  the  Just,  immediately  prior  to  his  martyrdom,  M-as  placed, 
upon  the  wing  of  the  Temple,  and  asked  to  declare  to  the  people 
what  was  the  door  of  Jesus  the  Crucified.  'And  he  ans%vcrcd  with 
a  loud  voice,  Why  do  you  ask  me  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ? 
And  He  Himself  is  seated  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Great 
Power,  and  is  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven'.'  Here  the 
allusion  to  Daniel  is  obvious,  so  that '  the  Son  of  Man  *  indicates 
that  particular  Son  of  Man  who  was  seen  in  the  Prophet's  vision. 
Although  this  event  took  place  not  long  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  James  was,  like  Stephen,  one  of  the  early  dusciplcs, 
and  may  have  spoken  from  recollection  of  Christ's  own  language. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  reference  to  Daniel  would  serve  to 
explain  the  words,  and  the  meolion  of  Jesus  would  at  the  same 
time  convey  the  personal  sense.  How  far  we  can  depend  on  the 
stoiy  of  Hegcsippus  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  discuss. 
The  point  is  that,  if  these  accounts  arc  true,  they  do  not  tend  to 
establish  the  thesis  that  the  title  'Son  of  Man'  was  ascribed 
to  Jesus  through  the  inventiveness  or  misunderstanding  of  the 
Church. 

I  may  further  mention  one  or  two  objections  which  Professor 
Sanday  has  raised,  especially  against  Mr.  Carpenter's  hypothesis. 
If  the  Church  was  so  scrupulous  as  is  supposed  not  to  attribute  to 
Jesus  the  use  of  the  word  MeKsiah  in  relation  to  Himsdr.it  would 
not  be  so  bold  in  recasting  the  facts  connected  with  the  Son  of 
Man*.  This  argument  has  a  bearing  on  every  form  of  the 
hypothesis  ;  the  following  applies  only  to  Mr.  Carpenter's.  It  is, 
says  Dr.  Sanday,  on  dogmatic,  and  not  critical,  grounds  that  he 
gets  rid  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  also  that  in  which  it  Is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man 
came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many^  It  is  quite  true  that  these  arc  not 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  documentary  evidence,  and  therefore 
icir  rejection  seems  quite  arbitrary  to  those  who  reason  from 
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a  different  doctrinal  posftion.  \Vc  ought,  however,  to  remember 
thftt  what  arc  called  subjective  judgcmcDts  rest  on  presumptiofts 
which  themselves  have  been  based  on  evidence,  but  cannoit  be 
contlnu.iliy  restated  ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Carpenter  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  support  by  ar^ments  the  assumptions  which  he  uses 
as  a  clue  to  criticism.  However,  tn  this  case  my  own  subjective 
judgement  agrees  with  Professor  Sanday's.  Not  only  have  the 
sayings  in  question  good  documentary  evidence,  but  they  seem  to 
me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and  genuineness. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  thU  hypothcAiii  must  be  rejected, 
unless  it  be  impossible  to  produce  any  other  that  will  bear  serious 
examination. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  by  those  who  accept  the 
testimony  of  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Saa 
of  Man.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  these  opiniona, 
which  may  be  found  sketched  in  Lictzmann,  but  must  be  comect 
with  referring  to  a  few  leading  ty]>cs. 

The  Fathers  regard  the  term  as  descriptive  of  Christ's  human 
nature.  It  will  be  sufHcicnt  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  early  wHtcis 
in  illustration  of  this  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  Jesus 
called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  either  from  Hts  birth  tbrot^b 
a  virgin,  who  was  descended  from  David  and  the  patriarchs,  or 
because  Abraham  himself  was  the  father  of  those  from  whom  she 
derived  her  lineage,  and  men  are  called  fathers  of  the  childmi 
who  are  born  to  their  daughters'.  Ircnacvs  combines  thcx 
reasons,  saying  that  the  Son  of  God  became  Son  of  Man  by  Hii 
birth  from  Mary,  who  was  sprung  from  men  and  who  was  herself 
a  human  being  '■'.  Tcrtullian  insists  upon  the  same  interpretatioa, 
in  opposition  to  the  docetism  of  Ma^cioa^  This  view,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Fathers,  is  now  generally 
abandoned.  It  contains  a  sound  argument  in  support  of  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus ;  but  it  failed  to  explain  why  Jesus  so 
constantly  used  the  term  in  speaking  of  Himself,  for  His  human 
nature  was  obvious  to  all  beholders,  and  did  not  need  to  be 
insisted  on.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  intercrting  points 
connected  with  this  ancient  opinion.  The  Fathers  recognised  in 
the  phrase  a  significance  of  its  oa-n,  and  though  they  connected 
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it  with  the  passage  in  Daniel,  they  dtd  not  regard  it  as  a  mere 
alternative  for  the  word  '  Messiah.'  They  did  not  treat  it  as 
a  current  Messianic  title,  but  rather  assumed  that  Jesus  applied 
it  to  Himself,  not  because  He  was  the  Messiah,  but  on  account  of 
the  speciality  of  His  nature.  This  helps  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
which  we  have  already  reached,  that  the  tenn  was  not  a  (iainiliar 
designation  of  the  Messiah. 

Another  view  is  that  adopted  by  B«za,  Cocccius,  Pauhs,  and 
Fritx-sche,  that  the  phrase  is  simply  an  oriental  periphrasis  for 
the  5r3t  personal  pronoun  *.  This,  if  it  could  be  substantiated, 
would  have  the  advantage,  which  is  wanting  in  some  other 
hypotheses,of  explaining  why  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  in  the  third 
person  at  all.  But  although  there  are  examples  of  the  use  of 
W^?J  K'nn  'this  man,'  **nnK  K'rm  « this  woman,'  as  a  designation 
of  the  speaker,  they  are  not  numerous',  and  Dalman  assures  us 
that  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar  use  of  '*?'?*?  ^^'^^,  or  of 
•*■%  "^  KVin3,  This  interpretation,  therefore,  is  so  improbable 
that  it  has  been  generally  rejected.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  revived,  but  only  in  reference  to  a  few  passages,  by 
Arnold  Meyer*.  He  appeals  to  two  examples  in  Job: — 'Mine 
eye  pouretb  out  tears  unto  God  ;  that  He  would  mainuin  the 
right  of  a  man  with  God,  and  of  a  son  of  man  with  his  neigh- 
bour"," where  '  man '  is  used  for  '  I '  in  contrast  with  God ;  --u/Ay 
u  tight  given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath 
hedged  in?  '*  where  it  indicates  'myself  "as  a  man  of  a  particular 
kiad.  He  would  apply  this  analogy  to  the  passages  numbered 
1,  3,  and  $  in  our  table.  This  hypothesis,  with  its  very  limited 
application,  cannot  be  justly  stigmatized  as  a  return  to  the  older 
view,  and  does  not  involve  the  same  degree  of  improbability. 

Another  explanation  of  the  term  is  one  of  which  Neander  may 
be  taken  as  the  chief  representative.  He  says  that  Christ  must 
have  had  -Special  reasons  for  adopting,  with  an  obvious  predilec- 
tion, the  less  known  Messianic  title,  and  he  finds  the.se  reasons  in 
Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race.  '  Jesus  calls  Him- 
self Son  of  Man  in  relation  to  His  human  appearance  as  the  one 
^belonging  to  humanity,  who  in  human  nature  haf>  wrought  so 

'  See  Keim,  Gtsch.  Jtm.  II  p.  70  ;  Dftlman,  p.  iO^. 
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much  for  that  nature,  through  whom  it  is  glorified,  who  is  man  in 
the  most  pre-eminent  sense,  the  sense  corresponding  to  the  idea, 
who  realises  the  archetype  of  humanity/  He  admits  that  the 
name  involves  '  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Messiah  in 
Dan.  vti,'  but  conceives  that  it  owes  its  more  profound  signifi- 
cance to  Christ's  owti  divine  and  human  consciousness.  The  two 
titles '  Son  of  God '  and  '  Son  of  Man "  bear  a  reciprocal  relation 
to  each  other.  'As  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  His  human 
personality,  so  He  employed  the  other  to  point  out  His  Divine; 
and  ds  He  attached  a  sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common 
to  the  former  title,  so  He  ascribed  a  deeper  meanii^  than  was 
usual  to  the  latter*.'  It  is  hardly  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this 
view  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  that  this 
kind  of  representation  was  quite  foreign  to  Jewish  thought ;  for 
if  Jesus  had  the  consciousness  which  is  supposed,  He  must  have 
been  able  to  shape  it  in  thought  and  to  express  it  En  woctb. 
Moreover  the  passage  in  Daniel,  though  not  using  the  language 
of  Greek  philosophy,  certainly  suggests  the  final  triumph  of  the 
human  ideal  over  the  brute  forces  of  heathenism.  It  is  a  more 
seriou.s  objection  to  Neandcr's  opinion  that  it  is  purely  conjectural, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  which  naturally  suggests  it, 
and  there  ts  no  evidence  that  Christ's  hearers  ever  understood 
Him  in  the  required  sense*. 

A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  view  of  Baur,  who  maintains 
that  Jesus  adopted  the  title  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  thai 
He  was  alxiolutely  man,  with  all  the  lowliness  and  weakness  of 
human  nature.  According  to  this  supposition  Jesus  must  have 
described  Himself  as  vlit  dt<9pmTrov,  at  all  events  in  the  ca/licr 
period  of  His  ministry,  and  the  articles  must  have  been  added  by 
the  society  of  believers,  or  possibly  by  Jesus  Himself  at  a  later 
period ;  and  also  the  passages  in  which  6  v\di  rov  dvOfmnov  has 
a  specifically  M  cssjanic  meaning  must  be  ascribed  to  the  remodel- 
ling activity  of  the  Church  \ 

'  LtyiofCkritlytnaiiiAioxt,  pp.  9^-100.  The  fint  quoutlon  ii  from  Uic  Ccnuu 
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Again,  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  every  instance  a  term  which 
designates  the  Messiah,  even  though  it  may  indicate  some  special 
aspect  of  Messiahship,  is  maintained  by  a  number  of  disting;uished 
Critics.  I  may  begin  the  list  with  Hilgcnfcld,  whocmphasiscs  this 
■^ew  in  an  article,  'Die  Evangelien  und  die  geschichtlkhc  Gestalt 
Jcsu,' in  X^tZeitsckr.f.iviss.Tftecl.  if<'S,'J,pp.3ii-,^4o'.  In  1864 
Wcizsacker  defended  the  same  position  in  his  UnUrsuchungen  uber 
dif  tvangehscfie  GeschichU  ".  The  expression  is  never  explained 
in  the  Gospels,  and  consequently  it  must  have  had  an  accepted 
meaning.  But  though  it  w.ia  used  in  apocalyptic  circles,  it  cannot 
have  been  a  generally  recognised  name  of  the  Messiah  ;  for  if  it 
had  been  Jesus  would  have  been  attacked  on  that  ground.  It 
may  therefore  have  been  understood  first  in  a  prophetic  sense,  as 
it  is  found  especially  in  Ezekiel,  and  its  full  Messianic  sense 
became  only  gradually  clear  to  the  Apostles.  To  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  name  presented  less  a  revelation  than  a  problem  ; 
and  it  taught  the  disciples  to  see  in  Him,  as  Messiah,  a  man  of 
human  descent  '.  Keim  also  maintains  the  strict  Messianic  sense, 
which  he  thinks  is  present  even  in  the  earliest  use  of  the  expres- 
sion. He  refers  its  origin  not  only  to  Daniel,  but  to  the  eighth 
Psalm  ;  but,  in  opposition  to  Weizsacker,  he  rejects  the  appeal  to 
Ezekiel,  because  Jesus  could  not  have  bonie  the  name  at  the  same 
time  in  a  prophetic  and  a  Messianic  sense*. 
I  By  far  the  most  elaborate  defence  of  this  view  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  by  Holsten  in  the  article  already  referred  to*. 
He  thinks  an  incontestable  proof  that  Jesus  used  the  title  before 
the  confession  of  Peter  is  afforded  by  the  passages  numbered 
I'  3.  5.  '^.  7  in  our  table  *.  The  Jews,  however,  must  have  under- 
stood the  phrase  in  the  sense  of 'tlie  man,'  and  in  thinking  He 
was  John  the  Baptist  or  Elijah  connected  the  person  of  Jesus 
with  the  highest  name  that  the  Jewish  consciousness  had  given 
to  a  man'.  Matthew  alone  has  preserved  the  historical  situation 
at  Caesarea  Philippi,  for  Christ's  question  was  intended  to 
ascertain  whether  the  people  had  grasped  the  intended  meaning 
of  the  'Son  of  Man 'as  identical  with  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
>  Tile  part  abaiit  the  Son  of  Han  u  pp.  3>r~334- 
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God  '.    It  follows  that  Jesus  used  the  expression  in  His  Galilean 

mintfttry.  that  ia  His  own  consciousness  He  idenliRed  it  uilh  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  He  used  noothcr  recognised  name  of 
the  Messiali.and  further  that  He  must  have  conceived  the  posslxlity 
that  the  people  and  the  dlscipics  would  infer  His  Messiahshtp 
from  His  use  of  the  phrase,  ajid  that  He  intended  and  expected 
this.  But  this  poasibiUty  was  not  a  necessity,  as  the  title  veas  not 
an  accepted  one  for  the  Messiah,  and  was  susceptible  of  a  diffcrait 
explanation.  In  the  saying^,  'The  Son  of  Man  has  authority  to 
forgive  sins,'  the  people  must  have  understood  'the  Son  of  Man' 
in  the  scosc  of  i  Si^pmiros.  The  sayings  in  Matt,  xii  8,  viii  ao' 
may  have  been  similarly  understood.  He  cannot  have  expressed 
such  thoughts  as  Matt,  xiii  41  or  x  33 '  during  His  Galileao 
ministry*.  It  further  follows  that  He  had  riot  disclosed  the 
meaning  of  this  name,  that  He  must  have  had  reasons  for  con- 
ccaliog  its  Messianic  meaning  during  the  Galilean  period,  acd 
that  after  Peter's  confession  the  reason  for  concealing  it  from  the 
disciples  must  have  ceased,  and  for  concealing  it  from  the  pe<^lc 
have  continued  *.  The  proof  of  the  Messianic  meaning  13  fouod 
in  an  examination  of  the  several  passages  where  the  phrase 
occurs.  The  following  passages  in  our  table  contain  predicates 
which  admit  only  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Messiah — 4,  9, 
10,  21,  42.  13,  44,  «5.  26.  »7.  28.  29.  [30],  31,  32,  33.  35.  Most 
of  the  remaining  passages  require  a  mediate  refcrenec  to  the 
Messiah ;  for  they  either  make  the  expression  equivalent  to 
the  Messiah",  or  express  a  form  of  the  Messiah's  activity — the 
authority  committed  to  Him  to  forgive  sins  ^ ;  to  dissolve  in  the 
service  of  man  the  commandment  respecting  the  Sabbath* ;  to 
bring  deliverance  to  lost  men " ;  to  give  up  His  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many'",  and  so  to  experience  suffering,  crucifixion,  burial,  and 
resurrection  " ;  or  the  Son  of  Man  is  represented  as  an  object  of 
Messianic  prediction  in  the  Scriptures  '^;  or  the  expression  is  used 
in  connexion  with  a  thought  which  has  reference  to  the  Messiah"; 
or,  finally,  it  is  brought  into  connexion  with  others  who  stand  io 
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relation  to  the  Messiah— with  Jolui  the  Baptist  or  Elijah ',  with 
the  Holy  Spirit*,  with  the  DcviP.  Only  number  i  remains,  in 
which  the  expression  need  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
or  in  which  the  sense  may  well  be  that  Jesus,  as  the  Messianic 
Saviour,  must  wander  about  without  a  fixed  home'.  It  appears, 
then,  that  not  a  single  predicate  is  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  man,  whether  in  an  exalted  sense  or  the  reverse*. 
Nevertheless  Ilolsten  contends  that  Jesus  could  not  have  chosen 
the  term  unless  He  had  the  distinct  consciousness  that  as  one 
b^otten  by  a  man  He  belonged  to  tlie  genus  man,  and  one  can- 
not escape  from  this  conclusion  by  saying  it  was  only  a  designa- 
tion of  office,  and  not  of  essence '. 

The  origin  of  Christ's  use  of  the  term  is  explained  by  Holsten 
as  follows.  He  thinks  Jesus  derived  it  from  Daniel,  considering 
Himself  to  be  tfu  individual  of  the  genua  man  referred  to  by  the 
Prophet  \  He  assumes  the  recognised  fact  that  Jesus,  during 
His  Galilean  ministry,  possessed  a  certainty  of  His  Messiahship 
in  a  definite  form  of  the  Messianic  consciousness*.  This  arose 
from  a  confidence,  founded  on  experience,  that  God  liad  bestowed 
His  Spirit  upon  Him,  the  man,  in  contradistinction  from  other 
men.  From  this  must  have  resulted  the  conviction  that  God 
had  destined  Him  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  particular  aim  in  the 
realisation  of  His  saving  will ;  that  He  had  chosen  Him,  hawe\'er, 
not  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  Messiah — for  He  had  already  raised 
up  John  the  Baptist  for  this  purpose — but  to  be  the  Messiah 
Himself*.  The  confidence  in  His  Mcssiahship  was  at  once 
negatively  defined.  In  His  religious  feeling  He  had  broken  with 
the  Davidic  ideal  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  expected  the 
realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  through  an  act  of  God 
from  heaven.  Thereby  He  renounced  all  the  attributes  wherein 
the  Jewish  consciousness  recognised  the  promised  Messiah ". 
Hence  necessarily  arose  the  conviction  that,  according  to  God's 
will,  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  Messianic  ruler  must  exist 
under  two  forms.  In  the  one,  the  contents  of  which  were  given 
by  the  actual  experience  of  life,  He  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
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Messiah  was  fitted  with  th«  Divine  power  of  the  Messianic  ^irit; 
but  outwardly  He  was  without  the  attributes  of  the  Messianic 
ruler,  and  was  therefore  given  up  to  unbelief,  persecution  and 
suffering.  In  the  other,  the  contents  of  which  were  formed  by 
hope  based  on  experience,  the  destined  Messiah  was  endowed 
outwardly  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  became  manifest  as  the  Messianic  king  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth '.  Under  these  conditions  of  thought  and 
feeling  the  question  must  have  forced  itself  on  Jesus  whether  His 
image  of  the  Mcssiih  was  the  true  one,  announced  by  the 
Prophets  of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  The  prophetic  picture  of 
the  Messiah  VL-as  not  uniform ;  and  He  had  to  reject  the  Davidic 
ideal  of  the  older  prophets,  retaining  only  its  spiritual  fcaturei. 
Nevertheless  He  required  a  form  and  name  for  His  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  these  He  found  in  the  apocalyptic  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  and  the  view  there  given  of  the  u:»  "U.  Accordingly  He 
felt  himself  destined,  when  God  established  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  to  be  brought  from  earlli  before  God  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  in  order  to  return  to  earth  in  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
ruler*.  In  reference  to  this  unrealised  expectation  Holsten 
warns  us  in  a  note  that  we  must  not  call  what  would  be  fanatidsm 
for  us  fanaticism  in  Jesus,  for  it  involved  nothing  contradictory 
to  the  laws  of  the  universe  known  to  the  Jews'. 

From  this  religious  interpretation  of  the  expression  6  vl&s  w 
ivOptijioo  Holsten  believes  that  all  the  facts  referring  to  it  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  may  be  explained.  Among  other  things  be 
says  it  explains  the  peculiar  manner  of  speech  in  the  third 
pcr.<ion,  where  Jesus  utters  predicates  of  Himself  which  result  not 
from  the  individuality  but  from  the  Mcssiahship  of  His  person. 
I  suppose  this  means  that  Jesus  referred  to  such  predicates  as 
characteristic  of  the  Son  of  Man,  whoever  He  might  be,  to 
accordance  with  the  representations  of  Scripture ;  and  so  He 
virtually  made  an  appeal  to  prophecy,  which  would  not  have 
been  understood  if  He  had  used  the  first  person.  For  instance, 
when  He  says  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  in  His  glory.  He  implies 
that  this  has  been  foretold,  and  He  tacitly  applies  the  prediction 
to  Himself  only  on  the  ground  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Man;  so  that 
the  effect  would  be  quite  different  if  He  said  '  I  shall  come  in 
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glory.'  Th(5, 1  think,  might  render  the  ase  of  the  third  person 
intcUi^blc,  at  least  in  many  of  its  applications ;  but  whether 
it  is  what  Holstcn  intended  to  imply  I  fim  not  sure.  Further, 
the  interchange  with  the  first  person  is  explained  because  Jesus 
attained  His  Messianic  consciousness  first  in  the  course  of  His 
Galilean  ministry,  and  hence  A<f y*a  roS  KVfiiov  arose  and  became 
fixed,  which  were  expressed  in  the  first  person  even  where  one 
could  expect  the  third  ;  and  the  later  tradition  preserved  the 
twofold  form  of  speech'. 

Finally  Holsten  asks  whether  the  signification  'Son  of  Man,' 
recognised  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Synoptic  Jesus,  can  be 
assumed  for  the  consciousness  of  the  historical  Jesus.  This 
question  is  twofold :  whether  the  circle  of  thoughts  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  historical  Jesus;  and  whether  the  form  of  these 
thoughts  can  be  carried  back  to  the  historical  consciousness  and. 
h'fe  of  Jesus.  The  circle  of  thoughts  embraces  a  threefold 
content.  A  part  is  rooted  in  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesug 
in  Galilee,  a  second  part  in  His  life  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  and 
in  Jerusalem,  a  third  in  His  Messianic  life  afVer  the  death  en  the 
cross.  The  scene  in  Caesarca  serves  to  separate  these  portions. 
The  separation  is  carried  through  purely  in  Mark,  less  purely  in 
Matthew,  and  still  less  so  in  Luke".  The  only  point  in  the 
contents  of  the  thought  which  can  seem  foreign  to  the  Messianic 
consciousness  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  the  representation  of  the 
Son  of  Man  as  judge  of  the  world" ;  for  In  Daniel  God  is  tlic 
judge  *.  The  form  of  the  thoughts,  however,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  expression  historically  real  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 
The  announcmcnt  of  the  death  and  resurrection  cannot  have 
been  made  before  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem',  or  the  saying  about 
the  saving  character  of  His  death  before  the  last  supper  *.  Jesus 
may,  however,  have  spoken  of  anticipated  sufferings  before  Hia 
departure  from  Galilee,  where  he  had  already  had  experience  of 
suffering'. 

[  do  not  think  Klopper,  in  the  article  previously  referred  to', 
makes  any  important  addition  to  Holsten 's  arguments.  He,  too, 
regards  the  title  as  purely  Messianic,  and  insists  that  even  in  the 
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passages  about  the  foi^vcneN  of  sliu  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  >  the  expression  *  the  Son  of  Man '  can  have  none 
but  an  exclusive  sense'. 

A  thoughtful  essay  by  Mr.  Vernon  Rartlet  ■  calls  attention  to 
the  Old  Testament  ideas  which  he  believes  were  included  by 
Christ  under  the  term  'Son  of  Man.'  He  would  not  say  that 
the  itrm  was  not  in  any  way  su^^ested  by  Dan.  vii  13;  but,  he 
adds, '  to  adopt  a  term  is  one  thing,  to  derive  one's  use  of  it  from 
a  single  striking  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  anothcrV  He  refers 
also  to  the  use  of  the  expression  in  Ezekiel  and  the  eighth  Psalm*, 
and  thus  sums  up  his  main  position :  the  title,  *  as  habitually  used 
by  Jesus,  had  primary  reference  to  Himself  as  the  unique  person- 
alised type  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  main  features  of  whose 
character  were  given  most  vividly  and  completely  in  the  picluie 
of  Jehovah's  Servant  in  Isa.  lii  13-liii ;  other  associations  of  a  moit 
Apocalyptic  type  being  confined  to  vague  and  picturesque  tiintsas 
to  the  future  developmeats,  when  wcakncas  should  give  place  to 
inanifeatcd  glory*.' 

Dalman,  while  believing  that  Jesus  appropriated  the  name 
because  He  was  the  destined  Messiah,  does  not  regard  it  as  in 
itself  a  Messianic  title.  The  Synoptists,  be  thinks,  did  not  view 
it  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah's  glory,  but  as  the  iotenu'oaal 
veiling  of  the  Mcssiahship  behind  a  name  which  emphasised 
the  humanity  of  its  bearer.  Jesus  Himself,  as  we  learn  from 
passages  35  and  3a  in  our  table,  derived  this  self-designatioo 
from  Dn.nteP,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  He  found  the  Son  of 
Man  of  Daniel  also  in  the  eighth  Fsalm*.  In  calling  Himself 
ice'jm  13,  therefore.  He  simply  claimed  to  be  the  one  in  whom  the 
vision  of  Daniel  found  its  fulfilment.  The  name,  however,  would 
not  be  understood  ;  and  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  purposely  spoke 
in  riddles,  we  are  met  by  the  dil!)cuity  that  the  disciples  would 
have  asked  for  an  cxpIana.tion,  and  this  was  not  given  before 
Peter's  confessioiu  ll  is  ihcrefore prc^SU  that  the  term  was  not 
used  before  the  confession,  and  that  the  earlier  instances  in  the 
Gospels  are  misplaced  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  chronology, 
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or  incorrectly  reported  through  defective  memory.  This  pro- 
bability would,  he  considers,  be  a  certainty  if  the  term  were  a 
proper  Messianic  name^  From  the  time  of  the  confession  'the 
Son  of  Man "  was  understood  by  the  disciples  as  the  designation, 
borrowed  from  Daniel,  of  Him  who  was  destined  to  the  empire 
of  the  world.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  its  full  sense  was 
not  disclosed  till  Jesus  made  His  public  declaration  before  the 
Sanhedrim*.  Jesus  gave  the  preference  to  Daniel  because 
nowhere  else  is  it  eo  clear  that  the  necessary  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  world  is  to  be  expected  from  God  alone.  He 
avoided  the  term  'Messiah'  on  account  of  the  false  expectations 
with  which  it  was  associated,  and  also  because  Mtwsiah  was  not 
His  proper  title  till  He  was  seated  on  the  throne.  The  Son  of 
Man  in  Daniel  is  one  who  is  to  receive  the  Kingdom,  and  might 
therefore  pjiss  through  sufferings  and  death  ;  He  ts  no  conqueror, 
but  a  child  of  man  taken  by  God  under  His  protection,  and 
destined  to  future  greatness.  Accordingly  Jesus  assumed  the 
title  as  being  in  His  nature  a  weak  child  of  man,  whom  God 
would  make  the  Lord  of  the  world.  The  ancient  Church, 
though  wrong  in  its  more  precise  interpretation,  was  not  wrong 
when  it  recognised  In  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  Jesus  an 
acknowledgement  of  His  humanity ;  and  it  was  also  right  in  not 
using  the  designation  on  its  own  part,  for  since  the  Son  of  Man 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  God,  He  had  ceased  to  be  only 
a  man.  and  had  become  the  ruler  over  heaven  and  earth'. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  of  various  opinions 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us  is  not  easy.  None  of 
the  opinions  which  I  have  briefly  described  appears  to  mc  wholly 
satis&ctory ;  and  though  I  may  despair  of  presenting  any  more 
acceptable  hypothesis,  I  may  at  least  point  out  some  difHculties 
which  I  think  have  not  been  fully  explained. 

In  the  first  piacc,  Christ's  repeated  reference  to  Himself  in  the 
third  person,  as  though  He  were  speaking  of  some  one  else,  is, 
when  we  think  of  it,  an  exceedingly  strange  mode  of  speech  ;  and 
I  suppose  it  is  only  from  early  familiarity  that  the  strangeness  is 
not  recognised,  and  I  have  met  with  no  serious  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  Jesus.  It  is  not  even  as  though  this  curious  practice 
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were  conu&lently  carried  through,  or  limited  to  sayings  of  a 
particular  class;  for  He  frequently  uses  the  6rst  person  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man  when 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  first  person',  and  sometimes  in 
the  reports  of  the  same  saying  we  find  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in  one 
Gospel  and  the  first  person  in  another-.  But  this  is  not  all.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  Jesus,  whatever  He  meant  by  the  tenn, 
uught  the  people  that  He  was  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  Kl^i^ 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  whether  or  not  Daniel  had  already 
received  a  Messianic  interpretation,  Jesus  might  take  His  own 
independent  position,  and  say,  I  sm  the  one  appearing  as  a  Soa 
of  Man,  I  am  the  Son  of  Man'.  But  that  is  precisely  what  He 
never  docs.  The  only  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  is  la 
Matt,  xvi  1 3  *,  where  ^tc  is  of  doubtful  authority,  and  where,  if  kc 
retain  it,  He  evidently  assumes  that  the  disciples  already  knon 
Him  as  the  Son  of  Man.  We  must  observe,  moreover,  that"  the 
Son  of  Man '  is  absent  from  the  parallel  passages,  and  this  wholt 
pass;^  in  Matthew  contains,  I  think,  signs  of  inferior  authentld^. 
Accordingly,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  inference  from  certain 
passages  that  He  must  have  meant  Himscir,  because  there  is  no 
third  person  to  whom  the  statement  will  apply  *,  while  in  a  still 
larger  number  of  instances  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  He 
referred  to  Himself.  No  hypothesis  can  be  wholly  satisfactory 
which  docs  not  give  some  explanation  of  this  most  curious  lact. 

Secondly,  the  phrase  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  used  in 
two  distinct  senses,  which  arc  nowhere  reconciled.  This  may  be 
seen  most  clearly  by  comparing  passage  4  in  the  table  with  5,  i5, 
37,  and  38.  In  the  former  we  are  told  that  the  disciples  will  not 
have  gone  through  the  cities  of  Israel  ius  &v  Adp  i  vlbs  vii 
ii/QpmT!ov:  implying  that  He  had  not  yet  come,  and  appurcntly 
referring  to  some  one  difTerent  from  the  speaker.  In  the  latter 
passages  we  Icam  that  the  Son  of  Man  has  already  come,  jAfc. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  in  the  former  instance  the  second  coming  is 
referred  to;  but  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Synoptics 
is  there  any  allusion  to  a  sctend  coming.  From  the  apocalyptic 
passages  taken  by  themselves  no  one  would  divine  that  there  had 
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been  a  first  coming,  and  an  earlier  icapovata,  with  pierhaps  the 
exception  of  one  peculiar  to  Matthew',  where  the  connexion 
suggests  that  the  Son  of  Man  may  be  the  speaker,  and  one  in 
Luke',  where  'the  Son  of  Man'  is  peculiar  to  that  Gospel. 
Again  and  again,  as  we  read  these  passages,  the  question 
involuntarily  recurs  to  the  mind,  Can  Jesus  mean  Himself? 
If  any  one  will  read  Matt,  xxv  31-46.  and  try  to  dissociate  his 
tnind  from  all  pre-conccptions,  1  think  he  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Jesus  is  there  speaking  of  Himself.  No  doubt  the 
personal  reference  follows  from  the  question  of  the  Apostles  in 
xxiv  3, '  What  is  the  sign  of  Thy  presence,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
agfif  But  the  question  is  dilTerently given  in  Mark  xiii  4,'What 
is  the  sign  when  all  these  things  arc  about  to  be  fulfilled?'  and  in 
Luk«  xxi  7, '  What  is  the  sign  when  these  things  are  about  to  take 
place?'  and,  as  jcsus  had  said  nothing  about  His  coming,  this 
seems  the  most  probable  form  of  the  question.  In  any  case 
I  refer  to  the  impression  made  by  Christ's  own  reported  words, 
when  taken  by  themselves. 

In  the  third  place,  two  of  the  crucial  passages  seem  to  mc 
yield  no  coherent  meaning  if  the  term  be  understood  in  a 
Messianic  sense.  In  passage  3  in  the  table  wc  are  told  that 
Jcsus  healed  a  paralytic  man  in  order  that  the  people  might 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 
But  how  could  the  act  of  Jesus  disclose  anything  in  r^ard  to  the 
Messiah,  unless  it  was  first  known  that  He  was  the  Messiah  ?  The 
act  could  prove  nothing  except  what  Matthew  says,  tliat  God 
had  given  such  authority  to  men.  The  use  of  the  expression 
here,  therefore,  seems  inconsistent  with  a  limited  Messianic 
application,  and,  while  it  undoubtedly  includes  Jesus,  docs  not 
exclude  others.  This  argument  is  not  met  by  Schmicdel's 
gu^estlon^  that  Jesus  wished  to  prove  at  once  His  authority  to 

^forgive  sins,  and  His  Mcssiahship ;  for  this  would  require  His 
rards  to  be, '  That  ye  may  know  that  I  have  authority  to  forgive 

"sins,  and  therefore  am  the  Messiah.' 

A  similar  criticism  wilt  apply  to  the  passageabout  the  Sabbath^ 
As  it  stands  in  Mark,  which  appears  to  me  the  most  original,  and 
to  give  the  true  explanation  of  the  saying,  Christ  infers  that  the 
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Son  of  Man  U  lord  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  (act  that  the  Sabbith 
■wBS  made  for  man.  But  this  general  princiE>lc  would  not  provt 
that  the  Messiah  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  at  least  to  the  excla- 
fiion  of  others ;  nor,  If  that  weie  an  accepted  truth,  could  it  prove 
to  the  people  that  Jesus  had  any  authority  in  the  matter,  since 
he  was  not  known  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  inference  clearly  is 
that  man  may  judge  how  to  use  that  which  was  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  Matthew  and  Luke  may  perhaps  have  wished  to 
avoid  this  inference,  and  to  give  the  saying  a  more  limited  scope. 
But  the  bare  statement  that  the  Mcs-siah  was  lord  of  the  Sabbatb 
could  have  no  possible  effect  unless  it  were  first  admitted  that 
Jesus  u-as  the  Messiah.  To  say  that  the  di^iples  were  justified 
in  plucking  ears  of  com  because  some  future  and  unknown 
Messiah  wa.4  lord  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  nonsense.  Her^ 
then,  as  in  the  previous  passage,  Jesus,  while  including  Himself 
under  the  term  *  Son  of  Man/  does  not  exclude  others. 

Viewing  these  phenomena,  we  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  did  not  use  the  tenn  in  a  very  strict  or  limited  sen!«,  and 
that  He  may  have  given  it  a  somewhat  varying  application 
according  to  circumstances.  If  He  started  from  Daniel,  which 
is  not  properly  Messianic,  He  may  very  well  have  regarded  it 
as  a  typical  expression,  standing  for  the  true  representatives  of 
humanity,  'the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,'  the  ideal 
people  of  God.  This  view  would  readily  connect  itself  with  tbe 
servant  of  God  in  Isaiah  Hi  i3-liii,  for  there  the  same  epoch  of 
redemption  seems  to  be  alluded  to,  and  the  same  exaltation' 
after  a  period  of  suffering  and  oppression.  Then,  if,  as  wc  have 
supposed.  He  was  conscious  of  His  own  Messianic  calling.  He  must 
have  regarded  Himself  as  the  head  of  this  ideal  class — the  Son  of 
Man  In  a  pre-eminent  sense — ^thc  one  in  whom  (though  not  :n  whom 
exclusively)  prophecy  found  its  fulfilment.  It  is  also  conceivable 
that  He  may  not  have  identified  Himself  as  Messiah  with  Him  who 
was  to  come  as  the  conquering  Son  of  Man,  but  may  have  under- 
stood the  Prophet's  vision  as  a  poetical  description  of  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  the  world's  brute  forces  by  a  divinely  commissioned 
humanity,  personified  as  the  Son  of  Man.  This  hypothesis  is 
certainly  not  without  diflficuUies.  The  last  supposition  is  especially 
open  to  objection,  though  it  seems  to  follow  from  the  facts  which 
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I  have  pointed  out.  Some  modifiattions  will  be  required  in  the 
traditioiul  accounts  of  Christ's  sayings,  which  have  become 
coloured  by  the  later  conceptions  of  the  Evangelists.  No  other 
view,  however,  is  free  from  difficulties ;  and  our  hypothesis  has 
the  advantage  of  retaining  al  t  the  well-attested  utterances  of  Jesus, 
of  not  interfering  with  the  chronology,  and  of  incorporating  what 
may  be  true  in  some  other  views  which  we  have  seen  reason  to 
reject.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  passages,  following  the  numbers 
in  the  table. 

In  I  *  the  Son  of  Man  '  may  stand,  not  for  man  universally,  but 
for  man  in  the  ideal  sense  in  which  the  phrase  occurs  in  Daniel, 
and  in  which  '  the  servant  of  God '  is  spoken  of  in  Isaiah,  the 
oppressed  saints  and  saviours  of  men,  who  at  some  time  arc 
to  receive  the  dominion.  The  meaning  will  then  be,  not  that 
I  individually  have  not  where  to  lay  my  head,  but  that  the  true 
servant  of  God  as  such,  the  man  who  is  waiting  and  labouring  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  more  homeless  than  the  birds,  and  there- 
fore I  am  so,  and  you  who  would  follow  me  must  be  so  likewise. 
This  interpretation  at  once  preserves  the  personal  application 
and  explains  the  use  of  the  third  person,  which  introduces  a  kind 
of  argumentative  appeal.  In  2,  Matthew's  may  be  the  original 
form  of  the  saying,  and  Luke's  version  may  be  due  to  the  habit 
of  making  '  the  Son  of  Man'  synonymous  with  the  first  personal 
pronoun.  Luke's  reading,  however,  might  have  a  more  genera! 
sense — for  the  sake  of  man  regarded  on  his  more  spiritual  side, 
'the  people  of  the  saints."  3  we  have  dealt  with;  but  now  we 
can  remove  the  absolute  universality  which  is  objected  to,  and 
understand  the  Son  of  Man  in  its  higher  religious  sense  ;  and  thus 
ail  validity  disappears  from  Schmiedel's  argument,  that,  according 
to  this  interpretation,  Jesus  must  have  ascribed  to  men  universally 
the  power  of  healing  disease  miraculously  '.  That  He  did  ascribe 
this  power  to  others  besides  Himself  is  admitted  ;  and  He  seems 
to  have  connected  it  especially  with  faith  and  prayer.  4  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  must  be  classed  with  the  eschatological 
passages.  5  requires  a  different  explanation,  for  the  reference  is 
clearly  limited  to  Jesus  Himself.  We  may  perhaps  fall  back  on 
the  Aramaic,  and  suppose,  with  Wellhausen  ^,  that  the  original 
saying  was, '  Now  comes  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks,'  the  gesture 
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and  intonation  shou'tng  that  Jesus  meant  Himself.  6  we  have 
noticed  above ;  and,  as  in  3,  we  are  now  relieved  of  an  uncxwi- 
ditional  universality.  In  7  the  reading  of  Mark  tends  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  saying  about  the  Son  of  Man.  But  I  quite  agree 
with  Schmicdcl  that  an  Evangelist  was  much  more  likely  to  alter 
the  tradition  in  the  direction  of  Mark  than  in  that  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Nevertheless,  if  wc  follow  Matthew,  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  expression  in  the  h^hest  Messianic  sense ;  for  the 
contrast  is  clearly  between  human  imperfection  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  and  if  '  the  Son  of  Man '  were  used  here  in  a  strict 
and  limited  Messianic  sense,  the  saying  would  not  refer  so  much 
to  Jesus  personally,  in  His  lowly  hum.in  appearance,  as  to  the 
Divine  function  which  He  was  called  upon  to  fulfil,  and  thus 
the  force  of  the  contrast  would  disappear.  The  meaning,  there- 
fore, must  be  general — He  who  shall  speak  against  God's  human 
servant,  whoever  lie  may  be,  as  you  have  spoken  ag^ainst  Me,  shall 
be  forgiven :  for  this  may  be  due  to  a  mere  misunderstanding  of 
human  motives  ;  but  the  ascription  to  Ilcclzcbub  of  deeds  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  different  matter,  and 
betrays  an  unpardonable  moral  blindness  and  malignity.  In  8 
the  original  form  of  the  saying  may  have  been  without  'the  Son 
of  Man,'  for  verse  40  in  Matthew  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
genuine,  and  in  Luke  also  verse  30  may  be  an  explanatory 
comment:  compare  8»,  where  wc  seem  to  have  a  ditfcrent  re- 
port  of  the  same  sajnng.  and  these  additions  are  wanting.  In  9 
the  sense  may  be  general,  though  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
Christ.  10  is  apocalyptic,  and  contains  no  evidence  of  a  personal 
reference.  In  1 1  the  text  of  Mark  .ind  Luke  throws  suspidoo 
upon  '  the  Sun  of  Man  '  in  Matthew.  There  it  is  of  course  strictly 
personal  in  its  application  ;  but,  if  genuine,  it  furnishes  a  proof 
that  tlie  '  Son  of  Man '  had  no  narrowly  defined  meaning,  and 
certainly  was  no  recognised  name  for  the  Messiah.  The  possibility 
of  a  general  and  clastic  meaning  will  be  at  once  apparent  ifwc 
use  another  term — Who  do  men  say  that  I,  the  servant  of  God, 
am?'  The  passages  about  His  sufferings,  12—30,  clearly  refer 
only  to  Himself.  But  we  should  observe  that  the  sayings  have 
probably  been  coloured,  and  rendered  more  distinct  in  their 
details,  by  the  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  Evangelists;  for  not 
only  were  the  disciples  quite  unprepared  for  Christ's  death,  but 
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we  are  distinctly  told  that  they  did  not  understand  His  rcfcrcnccs 
to  His  sufTerings,  although,  as  they  »tajid,  they  are  perfectly 
explicit '.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  allusions  to  His 
suffering  were  of  a  more  general  kind ;  and  they  seem  to  luve 
been  founded,  not  only  on  Christ's  experience  of  opposition,  but 
on  HU  reading  of  the  Prophets  •'.  He  may  have  reasoned  thus ; — 
Every  one  who  labours  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  suRer  ;  the 
people  of  the  saints,  the  Son  of  Man,  in  Daniel  was  oppressed; 
the  servant  of  God  in  Isaiah  laid  down  his  life;  it  is  the  lot  of 
every  true  son  of  man,  and  therefore  it  must  be  mine,  for  I  am 
pre-eminently  the  Son  of  Man  of  prophecy.  This  would  explain 
at  once  the  use  of  the  third  person  and  the  mystification  of  the 
disciples.  On  the  passages  relating  to  the  future  coming  I  have 
already  remarked.  In  36  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  hardly 
seems  appropriate  to  the  time,  and  is  not  sustiined  by  Luke.  In 
37  and  38  the  reference  is  personal;  but  stilt  may  allude  to  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  true  Son  of  Man.  In  39,  where  the 
reference  is  personal,  Luke's  reading  Is  without  the  support  of 
the  other  Gospels. 

Thus  our  hypothesis,  which  has  been  suggested  by  some  striking 
facts  in  our  records,  seems  on  the  whole  to  agree  with  the  text  of 
the  Gospels,  to  which  it  does  much  less  violence  than  some  other 
vicAvs.  Still  it  is  only  as  an  hypothesis,  the  best  which  I  am  at 
present  able  to  form,  that  I  commend  it  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

James  Drummond. 
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DOCUMENTS 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  'PENITENCE  OF  JANNES 
AND  JAMBRES.' 

Thi  title  of  an  apocryphal  txwk  concerned  with  the  doings  of  the 
two  Egyptian  magicians  Janncs  and  Jambrcs  (or  MambTCs)  oociua  in 
the  invaluable  Gelasian  Decree,  in  this  fonn  : 

'Item  liber  qui  appeUatur  Poenitentia  Janoe  (Janue)  et  Mambre 
apocr>'phus.' 

The  names  which  precede  it  arc  tho&c  of  the  Penitence  of  Cyprian, 
and  the  Penitence  of  Origen. 

Further,  two  passages  in  Origen's  Commentary  on  Matthew  distinctly 
imply  the  existence  of  a  book  of  Janncs  and  Mambrcs  in  his  time. 
In  the  first  (trad.  36)  aft«f  citing  Paul's  flUusior  to  the  wiaTds,  he 
lays,  'Nee  enim  scimus  in  Khris  canom'satis  hiEtoriam  de  lanne  ct 
Mambrc  rcsistenlibtis  MoysL'  He  goes  on  to  make  a  Tcty  similar 
remark  about  the  quotation  in  i  Cor.  ii  9.  In  the  second  passage 
(trad.  35)  his  words  are  plainer:  'Item  quod  ait  Sicttt  lamtus  et 
Afamhxi  restiterunt  Mcyti,  non  inucmlur  in  publids  scriptuns  scd  in 
libro  secreto  qui  supraEcribitur  lamnes  ct  Mambres  liber.' 

Outside  these  three  pas<uigefi  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  easy  to  adduce 
any  dislina  ancient  allusion  to  such  a  boolt,  unless  we  reckon  a  testi- 
mony of  a  very  different  kind — that  of  Pliny  \Uist.  Nat.  xjdc  {  11), 
who  says :  '  Est  ct  alia  magiccs  Eactio  a  Mosc  et  lanne  ei  Lotape  ac 
ludacis  pendens.'  And  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  his  words  do  not 
impress  one  with  the  idea  that  he  was  writing  with  the  documents  that 
he  mentions  before  him. 

For  the  rest,  the  traditionary  literature  about  Janncs  and  Jambres 
has  been  brought  together  by  the  inde&tigabic  Fabricius  (C**./.  /V«f^ 
V.  T.  i  S13  sqq.,  ii  109  eqq.),  and,  more  recently,  tias  been  exainioed 
by  Iselin  in  Zeiischr.  f.  wissemiM.  TheoL,  1894,  p.  33J  sqq.  The  latter 
devotes  himself  chiefly  to  examining  the  allusions  to  the  two  wizards 
that  occur  in  Oriental  chronicler.  The  side  of  the  subject  which 
has  been  treated  by  Fabridus  and  Iselin  does  not  really  concern  me 
here. 
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My  object  is  to  reproduce  a  forgotten  fragment  which  has  some 
appearance  of  having  belonged  to  the  Penitence  of  Jannes  and 
Mambres.  This  mny  or  may  not  have  been  (but  most  probably  was) 
identical  wiih  Oiigcn's  Book  of  Jannes  and  Mambrcs. 

It  has  been  in  print  for  many  years,  in  a  little  book  not  easy  to 
procure,  Niuvativtuulae  AngiUe  comcriptatf  edited  by  T.  O.  Cockayne 
and  published  by  J.  R.  Smith,  Sobo  Square,  in  i86t.  Foe  the  loan 
of  a  copy  of  this  I  am  indebted  to  Professci  Skeal.  One  nuimscript 
only,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  preserved  the  text.  This  is  a  beautiful 
book,  api^rently  once  the  properly  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  dating  from 
the  eleventh  cenlury — the  Cotton  MS  Tiberius  B.  v.  On  fol.  87,  at  the 
end  of  a  tract,  in  L^tin  and  AngloSaxon,  on  the  Mari'els  of  the  East 
(which  also  occurs,  in  Anglo-Saxon  only,  in  the  famous  Beowulf 
manuscript,  Vitellius  A.  xr),  is  the  text  I  now  reproduce.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  is  on  p.  50  and  the  Latin  on  p.  67  of  the  NarratiutKuiat, 
My  transcript  was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  leaf,  taken  for 
me  by  Messrs.  Dosseller.  Some  words  and  letters  liavc  been  lost 
owing  to  a  tear,  or  to  decay  of  the  vellum,  perhaps  caused  by  the  colours 
of  the  picture  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf.  I  have  supplied  these  as  well  as 
I  could,  relying  on  Cockayne  for  the  supplements  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
portion. 

The  text  is  illustrated  by  two  excellent  pictures.  The  first,  a  smalt 
one  on  fol.  87  a,  represents  two  nude  men  standing  among  rocks  and 
conversing.  Perhaps  this  really  illustrates  the  last  section  of  the 
Marvels  of  the  East,  which  speaks  of  men  who  dwell  on  burning 
mountains. 

'Ilie  second  is  a  full-page  picture  on  fol.  87  b.  It  represents  Mambres 
standing  on  a  mountain  and  holding  an  open  book,  face  outwards,  to 
which  he  points.  The  mountain  has  opened,  and  tn  its  cleft  wc  see 
Hell.  A  gigantic  iigure  covered  with  tufts  of  hair,  and  with  clawed 
hands,  is  clutching  souls  and  drawing  them  into  his  mouth.  Other 
devils  and  souls  bound  with  serpents — and  one  lying  under  a  huge 
stone — fill  up  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  is  a  remarkably  imaginative  and 
in  its  way  beautiful  painting. 

I  proceed  to  give  the  text  as  it  stands  on  fol.  87  a  ; 

^P  Aperuit  manibres  libros  magicos  fratres  sui  |  iamnis.  et  fecit  nicro- 
mantiam  et  eduxit  1  ah  inferiit  idolum  fratres  siij  |  Her  segS  hu  mambres 
ontynde  tSa  drylican  |  bee  his  breCer  iamnes  7  him  geopcnudc  pa  | 
beagofune  t^ses  deofelgildes  his  broft'ur.  | 

Respondit  ei  anima  iamnes  dicens.     Ego  fratn  \  luus   Vton  iniuste  5 
mortuus  suiw.     Scd  uere  iuste  |  et  ibit  aduersuin  me  judicium  quowram 
sapienlior  |  cram  omniuwi  sapieniium   magorum.      Et  |  astici  duobus 
^^fribus  tnoysi  et  attron  qui  |  fecenint  sJgna  et  prodigia  magna  pfvptet 
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hoc  I  tnortuus  sum  et  dcductus  sum  de  medio  ad  |  ioTenM.     Ubi  est 

to  cunbustio  niaj;ru  et  lacos  |  pcrditionii  unde  non  tti  oscensus.  Et  duoc 
tratft  I  col  3  I  mi  mambre  .  idtcnde  tibi  in  uita  tua  ut  |  beaefocias 
liliis  tuis  et  aroicti  apud  inferos  |  enim  nihil  est  boni  nisi  tristitia  et 
tenebtc  |  ct  postriuam  mortuus  fucris  ct  {eris  apu)d  inl-fcros  ixtUr 
moituos  fucrit  abita(tio>  t<ua  ct  sedcs)  xx  |  lata  cubitis  et  longa  cubitij 

isquaiu(oi)  I  Ands)>arodc  him  iamnes  saul  fijrssum  p(or)dKm  |  \ni  broVor 
ic  naht  unrihtlicc  co(m  dead)  |  ac  solSlicc  7  rihtlicc  ic  com  dead  7 
go(dcs  do)m  [  piS  mc  standcS  for  )>am  Zt  ic  pscs  ano{«Hc?)era  | 
jwnne  ealle  otJrc  dryas  7  ic  piPstode  t(pam)  |  gebrotSnim  moyses  halte 
7  i:iron  I«i  |  porhtan  Ba  micclan  tarna  7  forcbca<cii>  |  for)»n  ic  com 

JO  dead  7  for}«m  ic  com  gc(le>dd  |  on  fa«l|>ara  rice  mid  ,  |)acr  is  seo 
micelle  bym)  nys  |  )xes  ecan  piles  .  7  f»seT  is  se  seals  Jnes  siag(ales)  | 
suslcs  JianoQ  ne  byS  acnig  upp  adoti  .  Nu  ^min)  [  broScr  mambie 
beh«ald  ^  on  ^inum  lif<e>  f  t^u  do  pel  \nn\xm  beamtim  7  )>iouM 
freo(nd)u«  |  forfan  \>e  on  helle  ne  bytS  napihi  godes  |  nemCe  unrotnys 

*i  7  j'ystru  7  asfter  }:am  |  \t  t!u  dead  bist  f>onne  cymst  Su  to  hclle  ]  7  be 
tpix  dcadum  mannum  biS  Ym  carding  |  stop  niScr  00  eor9an  7  t'io  seaQ 
bits  tpegca  I  cubita  pid  7  feopra  lang  ^ 

Such  is  the  text  or  the  rragmcni.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impresston 
that  it  comes  from  a  larger  bcwk  \  and  to  me  it  seems  that  it  may  veiy 
veil  be  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  Penitence  of  Jannes  and 
MambreN. 

The  first  sentence  {Apervii  AfamSres,  &c.)  is,  I  think,  plainly  an 
abridgement  of  a  longer  narrative.  We  expect  some  suiement  as  to 
who  the  actors  are,  and  some  further  details,  if  not  of  the  means 
employed  by  Mambrcs  to  restore  his  brother,  yet  at  least  of  the  manner 
ia  which  the  ghost  appeared.  The  Anglo^axon  translator  has 
paraphrased  this  opening  sentence  and  made  it  into  a  kitKl  of  rubric 
for  what  follows. 

The  opening  of  the  speech  of  Jannes'  ghost  seems  Uke  the  answer  to 
a  question;  and  indeed  we  ought  to  be  told  in  what  terms  Mambrcs 
had  addressed  it.  This  is  another  indication  that  the  opening  paragraph 
is  an  epitome  of  a  longer  text. 

It  is  probable  that  I'^iV  (1.  6)  h  a  mistake  for  ('»//:  aU  the  other  verbs 
in  the  sentence  are  in  past  tenses.  Yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  mistake, 
for  the  reference  may  be  to  the  judgement  at  the  last  day. 

SapiiHiior .  .  .  omnium  ,  .  .  magorum  (L  7).  The  suggestion  is  natural 
that  this  construction  points  To  a  Greek  original.  It  is  common  in 
versions  from  the  Greek  :  cf,  Afioc.  Pau/i  uidebis  honim  marora  septies. 

Astiti  (!.  7) :  query,  restiti.  The  latter  woid  gjve*  the  sense  required. 
De  media  (1.  9)  =  i*  liiavu. 

Coi^usiio  (1.  10]  in  plac«  of  ignh  oijlanma  rather  s&rouii  to  mf 
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mind  of  a  translator,  and  the  phrase  niAH  tst  boni  nisi  tristitia  (L  is) 
has  also  a  Hellenistic  complexion. 

As  to  the  two  supplcmcnLi  introduced  into  the  text,  they  are  neither 
of  thera  pcrfccily  certain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  the  text  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  is  complete.  The  sense  required  in  the  drst 
of  the  two  places  (I.  1 3)  is  not  doubtful,  but  whether  the  lost  words  were 
eris  apud  or  uentrii  ad^  I  do  not  feel  sure.  The  latter  is  rather  closer 
to  the  Anglo^axon. 

The  second  place  0-  m)  'S  more  puzzling.  The  remains  of  the  last 
letters  of  the  line  will  not  suit  at  all  with  the  proper  word,  which  is 
da^fus,  nor  with  the  numeral  sign  ii.  To  my  thinking  they  look  like 
nothing  so  much  as  'xx':  and  this  gives  a  poor  sense.  If'xx'was 
really  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  it  was  a  wrong  reading.  Evidently 
what  is  meant  is  that  the  habitation  of  the  soul  in  Hades  is  of  the 
dimension  of  a  grave — four  cubits  long  and  two  broad. 

For  the  supplements  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  I  am  indebted,  as  I 
said,  to  Mr.  Cockayne's  edition.  I  sometimes  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
legibility  of  certain  tetters  in  the  munuacnpt. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  fragment.  In  one  of  the  writings  classed 
with  it  in  the  Gelasian  Decree,  the  Penitence  of  Cyprian,  we  see  a  docu- 
ment calculated  to  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  what  is  gone. 
Cyprian,  the  hero  of  the  Penitence,  is  the  wizard  of  Antioch,  the  convert 
and  fellow- martyr  of  Justina ;  and  in  his  work  he  tells — with  a  quantity 
of  interesting  detail — the  story  of  his  initiation  into  the  black  art,  and 
his  practice  of  it,  and  its  failure  when  confronted  with  the  power  of  the 
true  God.  Very  much  the  same  would  the  contents  of  the  Penitence  of 
the  two  Egyptian  magicians  have  been,  only  il  is  doubtful  whether  they, 
or  &t  least  both  of  them,  mide  so  line  an  end  as  Cyprian. 

The  Penitence  of  Cyprian  is  not  a  manual  of  m.igic  :  it  is  rather  an 
imaginative  romance.  The  descriptions  of  magical  ceremonies  and  of 
Spirits  are  picturesque,  but  vagu«  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
occupied  with  the  lamentation  of  the  wizard  for  his  past  misdeeds,  and 
the  encouragement  to  hope  for  pardon  which  is  administered  by  those 
to  whom  he  appeals.  It  beairs  a  slight  resemblance  in  its  earlier 
chapters  10  the  Testament  of  Solomon,  which  I  think  its  author  must 
have  read  But  there  are  in  it  also  two  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jam- 
brcs,  which,  though  they  are  not  conclusive,  yet  make  it  to  my  mind 
far  from  unHlcely  that  the  Penitence  of  J-annes  and  Jambres  has  furnished 
a  model  for  ihe  piece.  In  {  6  (Acta  5S.  Sept.  vii  107)  the  prince  of  the 
devils  praises  Cyprian,  ^v^\hs  fii  luiixiitlov  npovtlm,  mw  'taiidi^'i'',  r<lTat«i> 
(le  \nroVfr^iia;  a^ior  r^e  roiyanaf  Jaivmi]  and  in  §  17  CyprJan  Says  of  him- 
self, oil  irttOuiiot  yi^p  ][</f>owi  fLov   ytyru^<r$ai   ■Ti^ficun'oiK,   tiTr(t>|9aXui>  'inuvrji'  itnl 
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a  nwrcXif  AM<aifii|*-  (i^  ilim*  Stit^   tl  i<ui»o*t  i  $*it  ov  rvM^vp^n   mim  b  , 
imrfwmvai    «vr^ir,    r^l    rwc    «VfXm^<rfi4   w^tnimour   aywifoayrt '^     The    lUt 

cUose  of  this  second  passage,  intimating  that  the  Egyptian  wtziirds  did 
tkot  5nd  pardon,  is  the  only  one  that  goes  beyond  canonical  records, 
and  even  that  need  not  be  more  than  an  inference  Irom  the  Bible. 
Still,  the  repeated  mention  of  the  names,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
(so  far  as  I  can  bcc)  other  prominent  magicians  of  the  Bible — Simoa 
Magus,  Elymas,  and  the  Witch  of  Kndor — are  not  alluded  to,  is  wocth 
consideratioo, 

\Vc  may  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Latin  fragment  printed  abore 
is  taken  from  the  Penitence  of  Jannes  and  Mambres,  and  try  to  deduce 
from  it  what  the  coutse  of  the  story  in  that  book  may  have  been. 

Jannes  is  dead.  He  has  been  cut  off  in  some  strange  and  sodden 
manner,  and  the  surviving  brother  Mambres — apparently  not  as  yet  so 
much  of  a  professional  wizard  as  Jannes-^is  induced  by  the  strangeness 
of  his  death  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  He  does  know  some  magic,  for 
he  is  able  to  use  his  brother's  rites  successfully,  and  bring  up  his  »oul 
from  Hades.  He  must  have  addressed  Jannes  and  asked  why  he  had 
come  by  his  end.  The  reply  o(  Jannes  contains  matters  which  must 
have  beea  known  to  bis  brother — e.g.  the  statemoit  that  be  bad  been 
a  great  magician  and  had  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron — but  these  are 
Intended  for  the  reader's  infonuation,  and  belong  to  the  conventions  of 
early  literature. 

The  general  complexion  of  the  speech,  with  its  exhortation  to  Mam- 
bres lo  avoid  coming  into  the  place  of  torraem,  resembles  the  words  of 
the  rich  man  in  hell.  Whether  our  fragment  is  under  an  obligation  to 
the  ])3rable  or  not,  we  cannot  postiiUly  decide  on  the  evidence  before  us. 

The  story  must  have  bad  a  sequel.  Any  attempt  at  reconstructing  it 
lands  us  in  the  region  of  pure  conjecture.  We  can  imagine  Mambres 
taking  the  advice  of  his  brother,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Moses,  confessing 
his  wicked  arts,  burning  his  books,  and  becoming  a  devout  proselyte. 
This  is  the  only  dinoutment  that  wc  arc  warnmtcd  in  imagining  by  the 
title  Petnittntia  lannt  ti  Mambrr. 

It  may  be  asked  whit  probability  there  is  of  a  short  fragment  of  an 
old  ajjociyphal  book  being  excerpted  and  prcscn'ed  in  Latin.  There 
ore  instances  of  the  kind.  A  single  chapter  of  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  was  published  by  me  not  long  ago  from  the  Royal  MS, 
S.  E.  xiii  (a  Worcester  book,  as  I  believe),  and  a  bit  of  the  I'eslament  of 
the  Lord  had  turned  up  before  that  in  .i  nianusciipt  at  Treves.  De- 
tached extracts  from  the  book  of  Pseudo-Philo  are  found,  moreover,  in 
two  manuscripts  whose  original  home  was  Trives,  where  orte  ts  now,  the 
other  being  at  Cheltenham. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  can  dow  unravel  the  Jmoiediaie  pedigree  of 
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the  fragment  before  us.  The  tract  on  the  Marvels  of  the  East,  in 
company  with  which  it  is  found,  may  possibly  be  made  to  yield  some 
clue  to  other  investigAtors ;  I  have  not  succeeded  in  extracting  anything 
useful  from  it. 

Lastly  I  will  note  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  scholars  seem  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  rather  rare  apocryphal  litera- 
ture. In  the  Saitair  mi  Rann  are  episodes  from  some  form  of  the 
Vita  Adae  el  Evat.  Cynewuif  had  before  him  i  complete  I.atin  text, 
since  lost,  of  the  Aeta  Andrrae  tt  Maithiae.  The  Dialogue  o(  Solomon 
j  and  Saium  is,  I  believe,  rightly  regarded  by  Kemble  as  connected  with 
the  Cmtradutio  ia^wrcwj,  condemned  in  the  Gelasian  Deaee;  and 
the  existence  of  a  fragment  of  the  Hook  of  Enoch  in  a  manuscript  of 
English  origin  has  already  been  mentioned.  Tliese  facts  increase  the 
probability  of  the  theory  that  in  the  text  here  discussed  we  have  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  Penitence  of  Jannes  and  Manibres'. 

^k  U.  JR.  JAUES. 

■additional  note  on  the  stichometrv  of 

■  THE  BARBERINI  MS. 

^H  (See/.  T.  5.  for  Juiuuy  1901,  pp.  146-1(1.) 

^^    Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Mercati  I  am  able  to  make  some 

I     rectifications  in,  and  some  additions  to,  the  account  of  the  Biblical 

stichometiy  in  MS  Barb,  lii  36  which  1  derived  from  £.  KJostermann's 

Aruxiecta  and  discussed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Jourhai-     In 

the  first  place  the  date  of  the  MS  is  rot  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  but 

tenth  or  eleventh.     Next,  two  numbers  were  given  wrongly:  the  second 

figure  for  the  Minor  Prophets  should  be  3500  not  3600.  and  the  figure 

for  3  Corinthians  should  bc6iz,  as  in  the  codex  Sinaiticus  of  the  Bible, 

not  712,  as  in  the  Freisingen  MS.     Thirdly  it  was  misleading  to  say 

simply  that  the  Barherini  MS  omits  the  figures  for  Titus  Philemon  and 

the  Apocalypse,  without  adding  that  the  MS  is  defective  at  the  end — it 

breaks  off  in  &ct  la  the  middle  of  the  summaiy  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

C.  H.  Turner. 


wiHnli 

•k.l>  MI. 


*Oae  of  Alfred's  additions  to  tbc  text  of  Orosius  Ci  7)  Es  to  tbc  effect  that  the 
'Geamn  tnd  M&mbru'  advla«d  tbe  EgyptUna  lo  pursue  tbc  Israelites  in 
their  flight  to  t])«  R«d  Sea.     Perhaps  it  was  on  this  occsaion  that  Janncs  perished  ; 
such  s  &lc  would  be  in  sccoid  with  Jcwith  l«(«iid. 


Pp 


I  MediaewiVSemce 
books  has  been  caused  hitherto  by  llie  want  of  a  York  Gradual.  The 
Sanim  Gradual  is  known  both  frum  MSS  and  printed  editions,  and  A  MS 
Gradual  of  Hereford  use  is  in  the  Brilish  Museum  ;  but  all  such  infonD- 
ation  as  to  York  use  haa  been  wanting,  and  the  deficicoqr  was  tiie 
more  lamentable  because  of  two  points  on  which  inronnation  could  be 
round  from  no  other  source  but  a  Vork  Gradual,  viz.  (i)  as  to  the  music 
and  the  tropes  to  the  Ordinary— farced  Kyries,  &c.,— where  little  couW 
be  gleaned  bom  the  Missals,  and  (ii)  as  to  the  sequences  peculiar  to  Vork 
use,  whose  text  was  known  from  the  Missals,  bat  whose  music  was  not 
recoverable  except  from  a  Gradual  of  that  use. 

In  sciu-ching  for  such  a  book,  my  hopes  have  so  many  times  been 
disappointed  that  even  when  Mr.  Jcnkinaon  brought  me  the  rumour  of 
an  English  Gradual  in  the  Thiliipps  collection  they  were  only  languidljr 
aroused,  and  circumstances  prevented  me  from  pursuing  the  quest  when 
the  Fhillipps  collection  came  to  the  Jutmmer.  The  veriutne  was  sold; 
and  attracted  by  the  fact  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Nottingham- 
shire  village  of  East  Drayton,  Mr.  James  Ward  of  Nottingham  bought  it 
for  his  collection  of  btMjks  and  MSS  relating  to  Notts.  Here  it  wis 
identified  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Y.  Baylay,  of  Thurgarion,  as  being  the 
long-sought  Vork  Gradual ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  AVard  and 
Mr,  Baylay  I  have  had  every  facility  and  help  in  drawing  up  a  brier 
account  of  the  MS. 

It  consists  of  154  folios  of  vellum  measuring  461  x  279  mm.,  bound  in 
oak  boards  coveted  with  sheepskin,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Iocs 
of  the  first  leaf  is  in  perfect  condition.  Collation  1-7',  S",  9-16',  17*. 
It  clearly  was  designed  for  a  village  church,  for  it  takes  no  account  of 
ordinary  week-days.  Ember  days,  or  even  week-days  in  Lent,  Aput 
from  Sundays  and  Festivals,  with  some  of  iheii  Vigils.,  it  contains  ool; 
Ash  Wednesday,  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  the  Octaves  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  Rogation  days,  and  Dedication.  The  services 
of  the  B.  V.  M.  follow  the  Temporale;  next  the  Ordinary  (p.  156),  the 
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SauDCtcrralc  (p.  178),  the  Commune  Sanctonim  (p.  233),  and  lastl/  the 
Requiem  Mass  (p.  363).  The  date  of  execution  was  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  additions  made  in  a  later  hand  to  the  MS  arc  of  some  interest. 
First,  the  home  of  the  book  is  Te%-en[ed  thus  on  p.  i66  : 
'Iste  liber  .  .  .  vi!le  de  Kst  diayton." 
And  on  the  following  pages  there  arc  lists  of  names  which  probably 
refer  to  the  same  pariah. 

The  marlc  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  ownership  is  stencilled  on  thd 
first  page  with  the  number  2711, 

Another  curious  entry  is  the  following  schoolboy's  remark  on  p.  324: 

'  Hodte  foias  progressus  est  nobis  psdagogus  Itnque  si  literis  fir- 
metur  (7)  in  membranis  eras  ludendi  fuerit  facu)ta5.  Finis.  Quod  ego 
G.  B.' 

There  are,  further,  two  bits  of  pricksong  written  somewhat  roughly 
inio  the  book  ;  (J)  at  p.  170,  a  setting  of  the  Vtni  Cnator  tane,  exclu- 
sive of  the  first  line,  in  three  parts  with  the  melody  in  the  middle,  and 
(ii)  at  p.  43,  a  setting  of  Dte>  gradas  also  in  three  parts. 

It  will  be  well  to  (urn  at  once  to  the  two  chief  points  for  which 
a  York  Gradual  is  s^pedally  valuable ;  and  first  to  deal  with  the  music 
and  the  farcings  of  the  Ordinary,  which  are  points  of  general  liturgical 
as  well  as  of  musical  interest. 

I.  The  farced  KyHcs  are  not  given  in  full  in  any  of  the  copies  of  the 
York  Missal,  cither  in  MS  or  in  print  Dr.  Henderson  reconstructed 
provisiorally  a  list  of  ten',  which  are  mentioned  in  rubrics  in  the  Missals. 
Eight  of  these  figure  in  the  Ward  MS,  viz.  Rex  uir^'rium  and  Cuncii' 
^hns,  which  share  the  same  melody  in  cDniiuon.  Condtttrr  Kyric^  Lux 
tt  origOy  Orbis  factor,  Kyriefans  i>sni talis,  0  rex  (if mem  and  Puercrum 
eattrua,  together  with  Kyrie  utrginitatit*,  which  has  the  same  melody 
as  Kyrte  fans  ioniialis,  but  is  not  reckoned  by  Henderson.  The  two 
which  he  reckoned,  which  are  not  in  this  MS,  are  X^rx  rfx  i/>U>tdens 
(the  melody  is  there  given  with  Puerorum  eaterva)  and  Xyrif  omut/w- 
t€ns  Pairr.  which  he  cites  only  from  the  late  Votive  Mass  of  the  Five 
Wounds  in  the  printed  Missals,  and  which  therefore  it  is  no  surprise 
not  to  find  in  the  MS. 

With  each  farced  Kyric  directions  arc  given  for  its  use,  which  in  some 
cases  are  fuller  and  in  some  re.'^pects  less  full  than  the  directions 
inserted  in  the  course  of  the  Tcmporalc  and  Sanctoralc.  The  Kyrics 
sre  also  given  in  their  simple  foim  without  the  farcing,  and  there  follow 
five  additional  plain  Kyries. 

•  HcDdcrsoD,  Th»  York  Afwwi  (Surtc«Soc.,  vols.  59  *nd  6o5  iJ  »4>. 

*  Tliit  trope u  printed  wilh  somcimpcrfcctioiuu)  ^Vi/tehiattrTrvftri}^  Bndihaw 
'  Soc),  p.  14.1.    The  rest  arc  in  Henderson. 
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There  U  thus  nothing  or  spedal  importance  in  the  K.jries ;  btit  wth 
the  Gloria  in  Exaisis,  SamiKS  and  Agnus  tbc  case  is  different.  Eight 
settings  of  the  Ghria  arc  given,  vi&  all  of  the  nine  used  by  the  Sarum 
Gradual  except  the  third  and  sixth,  together  with  a  Gloria  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  Modes  which  appears  as  No.  II  in  the  Solesmcs  Cradttal 
There  are  two  tropes  besides  the  ordinary  Spiritus  tt  alme,  which  is 
familiar  as  being  the  one  trope  of  this  cbss  which  was  r^ularly  retained 
in  the  Sianim  use.  One  oX  the  two  others  is  the  trope  O  rtx  gioriet, 
of  the  /icgHum  fuum  soUJum  type,  which  occurs  in  many  early  Eoglisb 
MSS,  and  in  one  MS  of  the  Sarum  Gradual*. 

The  third  of  these  tropes  is  the  shortest  but  the  most  interesting; 
indeed  it  is  lutrdly  an  interpolation  at  alL     The  phras«  runs  thus : — 

Detis  pater  omnipotens, 

DomiRC  Fili  utugenite  Jesu  Christe 

£t  tanttt  ifiritus. 
That  is  to  say,  (he  trope  is  really  a  survival  of  the  old  reading  of  Che 
Gloria  in  exaisis  which  commemorates  the  Holy  Trinity  at  this  point. 
It  appears  thus  in  the  Codex  Alcxandrinus : — 

dric  mriift  nawrsttfanap 

In  Latin,  in  the  Bangor  Antiphoner,  the  Stowc  MUsal  and  Liber 
Hymnonira,  thus : — 

Deus  paler  omnipotens, 

Domine  filii  unigenite  ihesu  christe 

Soncte  spiritus  dei. 

Et  omnes  dicimus  Amen. 

And  in  early  Ambrosian  books  in  shottcc  form  still : — 

Deus  pater  omnipotens 

lesu  Christe 

Sancle  spiritus*. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  this  reading, 
preserred  in  tbc  York  Gradual  though  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  Trope. 
The  musics!  setting  is  that  already  alluded  to,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Saruni  Gradual ;  but  a  form  of  the  snme  setting  figures  as  the  second  in 
the  Solesmes  Gradual ;  all  trace  of  the  IVope  and  its  music  is  wanting 
there-  It  has  no  affinity  with  the  Ambrosian  setting*,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  its  Irish  music,  therefore  it  becomes  necessarj-  to  ask  whether 

■  Bodl.  MS  RawL  LiCurp.  A.  3.     S«e  the  text  in  IVindi.  Tnfitr  p.  55. 
<  Se«  Warren,  Anliphoita'y  </ Btingvr  it  j6^;  Hafittrcld,  LtlMrgi*  JMa  CWm 
Jltilamst  nfi,  104. 

*  Set  far  this  Dgia  Uoc(]uereau*s  Essay  in  Ambrvstama  (HilaD,  1898). 
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the  reading  may  not  be  derived  direct  from  the  Greek  rather  than  from 
anjr  Latin  translation.  In  favour  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Gloria  in 
Extcliis  in  Greek  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  early  Tropers.  In  the 
Wincheiter  Tropers  the  passage  in  question  runs  thus  : — 

Thee  patir  pantocraton 
Kyrrie  yie  monogeoi  isu  criste 
Ke  ogion  pneuma. 

Again  the  music  shows  no  affinity  between  the  two.  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  5ur^■ival  of  the  old  reading  in  this  setting  in  the  Vork 
Gradual  is  to  be  traced,  by  some  such  direct  line  of  communication  as 
this,  to  a  Greek  text. 

For  the  Sanchis  seven  settings  are  given  corresponding  to  Nos.  i,  z, 
3)  4i  Si  ^i  'O  of  'lifi  Sarum  series.     Four  of  these  have  Iropes,  viz.: — 

I  Quem  pium  benedicat  turma  i^Winchisler  Tre/vrp.  tjS), 

3  Voci  uita  sit  unita  le^s  amicitia. 
This  was  used  as  a  Sequence  at  Hereford  {^Htrcford  Missal^  pt  1 79). 

310  mater  dei  gloriosa,  gemma  domina  preciosa,  speciosa, 
I  O  domina  deliciosa  fragiancissima  plusquam  rosa,  lam  formosa, 
( Funde  piec^  fiUo,  pias  pii»simo,  ut  nos  soluat  a  peccatis, 
\  Et  puigat  a  uitio,  nos  immundissimo,  auctor  sumroe  pietatJs, 
/  O  uirgo  pteclara  fulgida  speciosa,  salue  porta  cell  cristallina 
)  0  niater  domini  domina  gloriosa,  Auc  maris  stclla  matutina. 

Osamna^  See. 

5  fClangat  hodie  uox  nostra  raelorum  symphonia: 
(  Instant  agmina  iam  quia  pieclara  solempnia. 

{Rcsonent  nunc  linnula  armonie  organa  musicorum  chorea, 
Tonorumque  dulcia  altematim  concrepent  uoce  modulamina. 
i£ya  pasonl-  altissona,  per  notum  discrimina, 
tetrachordis  ligurarum  alta  conscendens  culmina, 
SustoUat  nostra  cannina,  ad  ceti  fastigia, 
ympnis  angelicis  coherenda  pari  mclodia. 
j  Quo  DOS  mereamur  ampla  capere  promiBsa, 
I  Siue  fruituri  meta  sanctorum  gloria : 
Ad  quorum  collegia  pia  nos  ducant  merila.  In  extthis. 


The  rubrics  direct  the  use  of  the  tropes  only  on  principal  double 
feasts,  and  then  apparently  there  was  a  free  power  of  choice  between 
the  four,  except  that  No.  3  is  allotted  to  feasis  of  the  B.  V.  M. ;  and 
this  Sanctis  is  also  prescribed  in  the  Temporale  for  the  second  Mass 
of  Christmas  Day  without  verses. 

Six  settings  are  given  of  the  Agnus :  four  of  these  correspond  to 
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No>.  I,  t,  9.  10  of  the  Sanim  set,  and  the  first  two  bave  tropes  a_ 
follows : — 

1.  Liixluds,a:c.    (W/jwAenSrr  7>t9terp.68.) 

2.  Fons  indeficiens,  &c.    (/HJ.  p.  130.) 

Another  corresponding  to  Ko.  XIV  of  the  Solcsmcs  Gradual  has  the 
trope,  Mortis  dira  fcrcns  {/^t'd.  130).  The  remaining  setting  cone- 
sponds  with  No.  VII  of  Solesmes,  and  has  the  foltowiog  trope  : — 

Factus  homo  suinpta  de  uii]gine  came  Maria :  Mueren. 

Quem  genuit  maicr  sine  patre  pater  sine  matre :  Misenre. 

Vir^iriiii  auxilio  propulsis  hoatibus  omnetn  :  Dona. 

The  first  two  of  these  tropes  are  assigned  to  be  sung  on  double  feasts, 
the  third  on  principal  doubles,  and  the  fourth  on  principal  doubles  of 
the  B.  V.  M.,  and  (in  the  Temporale)  at  the  second  Mass  of  Christmas 
Day  without  verses :  in  spite  of  the  -want  of  precision  in  the  direction 
for  the  first  two,  it  is  probable  that  none  were  sung  except  oapriitdpal 
doubles,  as  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ordinary  directs. 

It.  It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  second  of  the  two  main  points  of 
interest  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

There  are  a  number  of  Sequences  in  the  York  Missal,  which  ate 
raiety  if  at  all  found  elsewhere.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  melodies  of  such  Sequences,  and  coosequenUy,  on 
opening  the  MS  of  the  Gradual,  they  are  points  to  which  one  will 
naturally  turn  with  some  eagerness.  Two  are  set  down  for  the  Octave 
of  Ascension,  both  of  them  rhythmical  Proses  of  the  French  type;  Soiui 
vox  fidiJium  AiMuya,  and  Letetur  orbii  die  itta  ;  and  one  for  Trinity  of 
the  later  metrical  lype.  Adoremus  unUatfin.  In  each  case  the  melody  ii 
given  in  full  in  the  Gradual.  Soitfi  uax  is  written  to  the  welUknowii 
melody  called  PasfJta  aastrum,  and  iMelur  orbis  has  the  same  melody 
which  is  used  for  Vou  tuhilantts  magna;  while  Adoremus  umtaltm  has 
the  same  melody  as  occurs  again  in  the  Gradual  for  Stabat  iuxia  ChriiH 
erueem  and  is  found  elsewhere  (e.g.  in  the  Dublin  Troper)  for  the  tatter 
Sequence  and  for  Sa/uatoris  mater  pia. 

Further,  it  is  interesting  to  note  th.it  the  short  sequence  of  Adam  of 
S.  Victor,  Trinilakm  simpHcem,  so  rarely  used  in  Liturgical  books,  is  here 
set  to  the  well-known  Whitsuntide  melody  Laudes  deo  deuotas.  This  tt 
also  used  here  for  the  Sequence  of  the  B.  V.  M.  Gatide  dei  gemfris, 
which,  though  not  peculiar  to  York,  deserves  mention  because  it  is  not 
commonly  used. 

On  turning  to  the  Sanctorale,  thirteen  Sequences  claim  special  attention 
as  belonging  to  York  use  exclusively.  Five  of  these  ate  non-metrical 
Proses  of  the  Notkeriao  type. 


NOTES 


1 .  Sancti  PauS  I  ""J^^  \  (S-  Paul)  proves  lo  belong  to  the  melody 

known  as  Zyra. 

2.  Scrupftlosa  querundam  satUntia  {Eleven  Thousand  Virgins)  to  the 
melody  called  Ocddiniana  or  Cilhara. 

J.  Alma  dei  genitrix  (B.  V.  M.)  lo  the  melody  Titha,  well  known  from 
the  Sequence.  A/ma  thorus  domini. 

4-  In  ioltrnpni  memoria  (SSu  Peter  and  Paul)  to  a  melody  at  present 
ooi  identified. 

5.  DtQ  laitdes  glcriose  (Decollation  of  S.  John  Baptist)  to  the  same 
melody  as  Saavsanda  luidieme  (S.  Andrew)  and  AlUluia  nun£  dicanUt 
(Apostles)  in  the  Sarum  series. 

Witli  these  five,  another  Sequence  or  the  same  type  Ckristo  canamus 
diet  (S.  Vincent)  deserves  mention  :  it  is  not  peculiar  lo  York,  for  it  waa 
used  at  Bee  and  at  Westminster  Abbey,  bul  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
&nd  the  melody  is  not  yet  identified. 

The  eight  remaining  Sequences  of  the  Sanctorale  which  occur  here 
and  are  distinctive  of  York  use  are  all  of  the  later  metrical  type. 

1.  Saluatom  ekmtntia  (Tr.  S.  Wilfrid). 

2.  Virgo  mater ^atvUlur  (S.  John  ante  portam  Latinam). 

3.  Gaitdc  mater  eedesia  (S.  John  Rcverl.). 

4.  Re^  Christo  applaudat  ealaia  {S.  William). 

5.  P/audai  eherus  flebt  Ittetur  {S.  William). 

6.  Ifiu  in  die  rtiolatur  (5S,  Peter  and  Paul). 
J.  SusJ>endcntis  a^uas fiii  f^.  Uaitholumew), 
8.  Pater  uer^m  eruefamt  (Tr.  S.  Cuthbcrt). 

The  seventh  of  these  has  the  melody  of  A/itstts  GaMtt;  the  others 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  identified,  though  Mr.  Bannister  who  identified 
three  of  the  non-metrical  proses  for  me  had  been  kind  enough  to  make 
several  suggestions  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  opening  lines. 

Side  by  side  with  these  another  metrical  Sequence  deserves  notice, 
though  not  entirely  confined  to  York,  viz.  Laudes  Chrisla  decantemus 
(B.  V.  M.),  which  is  easily  recognised  as  being  modelled  upon  the  well- 
known  melody  of  Laudts  cmcis. 

So  far  the  MS  Gradual  has  provided  all  the  information  that  has 
been  sought  for  in  it :  but  there  are  two  places  where  the  inquirer  is 
met  with  disappointment.  For  the  York  festival  of  S.  William  instead  of 
the  six  Sequences  given  in  the  printed  Missal  only  two  are  forlhcottung 
(see  above) :  the  following  are  not  included  in.  the  MS  Gradual : — 

I.  Patti  gregti  dc  ^tore. 

3.  Vote  iioct  eordit  oris.  Mr.  Morse's  MS  Sorum  GrBdual  has  ttiis 
sequence  for  the  txaoalation  of  S.  Edmund  Abp. 
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^  SospiiaU  morhcs  lant    This  it  obviously  modelled  on  the  prose  of 
S.  Nicholas,  Sospitati  dtdit  tgrcs. 
4.  Cttus  twster  iocundehtr. 

Agiin  u  the  fettival  of  S.  John  of  Bererie^  the  MS  Gradiul  knowi 
nothing  of  two  Sequences  which  are  printed  (bat  ont;^  from  one  MS) 
in  Henderson's  reprint  or  the  Missal '.  llicy  are  ExuUemui  et  kttmmt 
and  Ckorvs  noster  io^Hdetvr. 

But  these  aie  the  only  disappointments:  the  Oradittl  has  not  of 
couise  the  Sequences  oi  the  later  Festivals — ^The  Visitation,  The  Holy 
Name,  The  Crown  of  our  Lord — ^not  has  it  the  Sequence  for  S.  Ambony 
In  hat  die  ittabunda  which  Henderson  prints*  from  MS  E :  but  these 
are  known  from  other  sources.  Apart  from  these  and  the  two  groups 
for  S.  William  and  S.  John  of  Beverley,  the  MS  gives  complete  ii\fonna- 
tion  as  to  all  the  York  Seqoeoces,  and  some  of  this,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
of  unique  importance. 

III.  A  general  companson  of  the  MS  with  the  reprint  of  the  Missal 
brings  out  a  few  minor  points  of  interest. 

At  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  the  following  direction  is  ^ven  fot 
the  Sequence :  H(c  itquentia  cantttur,  el  pott  qiumUbtt  utrsutn  refttatta 
prcsa  dicti  uerms  prefer  ulHmum  uersum,  ut  $k. 

For  S.  Silvester  the  Sequence  prescribed  is  Organiiu  as  in  MS  A  of 
the  Missal. 

For  the  Tract  at  Septuogesinu  the  direction  is  given — A  guatuor 
eanfetur  in  mtdio  chart  traetm. 

The  services  of  Palm  Sunday  and  Maundy  Thursday  are  like  the 
reprint  of  the  Missal ;  but  the  \'ener3b'un  of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday 
is  directed  thus : — Duo  soterdoits  nudis  ptdibuj  prefer  eatu/am  uesHH 
iuxta  attstrale  comu  allarit  lentntes  nmetm  dicant  Popule  meus  Ac 
Duo  diaconi  in  ehoro  iuxfa  gradus  nudis  pedihts  eaneni  ter  ^mtafiecUntes 
Agios  o  iheos  &c.  Chorut  flr^lens  grnwi  dicat  Sanctue  dtus  &c,  Potft* 
due  iturrdotti  eum  cruce  aHquantuittm  prvgrtisi  diaiat  Quia  eduti  &c 
Duo  dituoni  Agios :  chorus  autem  Saxictus  dcus.  Saardotes  ampHus 
pr&gretti  difan/ Quid  MhTA  &c.  Duo  diaconi  Agios :  /Acfvf  Sanctus  dcus. 
TVw  saeerdofes  in  toco  ubi  crux  adarabitur  nuda  cruet  dicant  Ecoe 
lignum  &c.  Ps.  Beati  &c.  Chorus  Ecce  lignum  &a  V  Bcati  qui  ,  .  . 
esquirunt  eum.  Inftrim  prtiatus  et  ministri  et  detani^  turn  citro  adorent 
cntam.  Ant.  Ecce  lignum.  V  bfon  enim  .  .  .  ambulauerunt.  Cionu 
Ecce  lignum.  V  Tu  mandasti  .  .  .  nimis.  AIm  aniiphana  tnttrim 
eanenda  est.  Ant.  Tuam  cnjeem  &c.  Ps.  Deua  miseieatur.  Chorus 
respondeat  Tuam  crucem.  V  Vt  cognoscamus  .  . .  tuum.  Chorus  Tuam 
CTUcem.   Ei  ce/sra  usque  adfinem  psaimt,  Et  deinaps  dum  tlcrus  advrat 


ii  319. 
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Crux  fidelts.  V  Fange  lingua.  Chorus  refeiai  Crux  fidelis.  [Eight 
verses  follow,]  Dum  popului  adoral  crucem  canatur  jtHt,  Dwm  fabri- 
cator &c.  PreiaiHS  acctpfa  cru<e  ad  updUndttm  incipiat  kattc  antiphamtm 
et  tMcms  aderam  fimat.  StmUiter  alias  anHphffnas  yue  steuntur.  Super 
omnia  &c-  In  pace  &c,  Habitabit  &C-  Caro  mca  &c.  Tune  duo 
prts^Uri  fltxis  gtntbus  fontni  crvam  in  stpukhro  tt  tkurifiant.  Ant, 
Sepulto  &c. 

For  the  sen-ices  of  the  B.  V.  M.  Iwo  strange  compoBitions  figure 
among  the  O^enories,  though  tht^  are  really  in  origin  metrical  pioses, 
probablf  belonging  to  the  Fciix  nemque  Oflertory. 

I.  Generosi  germinis  Benedictus  filius 

De  radice  uirginis  Flore  designatus, 

Hos  uemans  processit :  Quo  gaudet  angelicus 

Super  florem  spjrjluft  Chorus  satiatus ; 

Ventens  diuimtua  Benedicta  uirgula 

Sanctus  reciuiescit.  Fiocrcans  hunc  florem, 

Qui  uircne  per  secula 
Fiagrat  in  odorem.     Maiia. 

O  uirgo  pulcherrima,  O  lumen  luminum, 

O  mater  melliflua,  O  flos  conuallium, 

O  dei  filia:  O  uiri  nescia: 

O  Stella  clarissima,  O  decus  uirginuni, 

O  roaa  ptln5si^:^a,  O  spes  Rddiumj 

O  parens  lilia.  O  plena  gracia. 

Fac  nos  mum  filium 
Amarc  pcrpetuum, 

Mater  pia: 
Bt  deduc  ad  gaudium 
Olimpi  suauissimum 

Mater  pia.  O  Maria. 

In  the  Sanctorale  no  mention  is  made  of  the  special  ceremonies 
of  Candlemas.  For  the  Translation  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
Sequence  Pater  wrhum  is  prescribed,  as  at  S.  Cuthbert's  Translation, 
and  not  Organin's  as  in  the  reprint  of  the  MissaL  Ttiere  is  no  service 
for  the  Vigil  of  ao  Apostle. 

i  IV.  While  the  bulk  of  the  corpus  of  the  Gradual  can  only  be  expected 
to  agree  with  other  Graduals,  there  are  one  or  two  items  to  be  looked 
for  where  the  York  Gradual  shouM  exhibit  peculiar  features.  The  MS 
git-es  the  one  Offertory  which  is  peculiar  to  York  use,  viz.  Regina  aii  for 
the  B.  V.  M. ;  and  it  uses  the  Tract  melody  of  De  nrassifatihis  for  the 
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Gradual  of  the  Second  Sunday  in  Lent,  a  pocultariiy  which  York  shares 
with  some  few  other  rites. 

Of  the  AUcluia  verses  which  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  peculiar  to 
York  use,  it  has  Domtme  dominus  nosttr^  for  the  tliird  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  and  a  Magma  dominui  for  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
varying  oiucb  from  that  in  the  Solesmes  Gradual,  but  it  has  not  the 
Eastertide  Alleluia  Rtipomdens  autrm  angiitis  either  al  Tuesday  in 
Easter  Week  or  on  the  Second  Sunday  after  Easter',  nor  has  it  lu 
Hundatt  which  is  given  io  the  printed  Missal  at  Saturday  in  Low  We^ 
Thii>e  are  the  only  points  at  which  the  York  Gradual  mt^^t  be  evpeaed 
to  cxhitiit  features  which  are  not  familiar  from  other  Graduals.  A  more 
detailed  cooiparisoa  would  no  doubt  reveal  certain  minor  dificrenccs  of 
musical  readings,  but  such  a  taborious  piece  of  collation  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  MS  has  been  compared  with  the  fitcsimile  Sanjm 
Gradual  in  certain  poinls  where  variation  of  musical  text  is  specially 
likely  (such  as  are  dealt  with  in  the  Introduction  to  Graduate  Sam- 
iurieme,  pp.  xmviii-xlvi).  and  in  most  cases  the  York  readings  agree 
with  those  of  Sanim,  Exceptions  arc  the  Offertory  of  Thursday  in 
Easter  Week  /x  die  io/tmpnitaiis,  where  this  \rs  has  its  own  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  the  Ollice  of  the  following  Saturday  Eduxit  domiwti, 
which  is  here  treated  as  belonging  to  the  Seventh  Mode. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  go  into  further  detail :  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  MS  (His  a  teal  gap  and  fills  it  on  the  whole  fairly 
satisfactorily. 

Walter  Howard  Frere. 
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TAKmr,  Acts  xii  35  by  itself,  it  is  puzzling  tn  more  ways  than 
If  vritb  Wcstcott-Hort  iind  Wcndt  we  read  fU  'U^vvr^ii^  we  must 
translate,  'returned,  at  Jcruealum  having  fullilled  their  ministry,'  which 
is  hardly  harsher  in  English  than  in  Greek,  and  the  general  style  of  the 
Acts  tnakcs  one  sure  that  if  the  writer  meant  this  he  would  have  written, 

as   Hort   suggested,    ^v  tit  'Wfi^'attXtjit  dtarovCav,   for    ^a»  tk    'U^vmOt^ 

KaroiitauBrtt  (ii  5),  to  which  Wctidt  appeals,  is  much  less  hanh.  Hk 
'  Western '  reading  mnJ  is  of  course  a  variant  of  «f,  not  a  correction  of  A, 
but  that  only  proves  that  an  impossible  reading  was  altered  very  soon. 
The  addition  tit  'Aintdniiav  in  E  Sah.  and  other  versions  and  cursires 
may  possibly  once  have  been  an  alternative  correction.  Ilien  the  two 
participial  clauses  are  put  together  in  a  way  to  which  grammarians,  so 

'  'Dtwrine  deus  nosier,'  wrongly,  in  the  printed  edilian. 

*  But  on  tJi«  leoond  occuion  &  crcna  reference  is  given  by  «  rubric  to  the  cvtict 
place  U  if  it  were  there. 
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my  reading  goes,  supply  no  exact  paraUel  in  prose '.  The  sense 
roust  be.  'They  returned  after  fulfilling  their  ministry,  and  when  they 
returned  they  look  John,  called  Mark,  along  nilh  them,'  but  the  proper 
force  of  the  construction  is  rather,  '  They  returned,  having  fulfiUed  their 
ministry  all  the  better  for  having  taken  Mark  up  with  them." 

Kow  let  us  turn  to  the  content :  xiii  t  would  follow  without  a  hitch  on 
3di  34.  On  the  other  hand,  after  we  have  r«ad  in  xii  35  that  Jlamabas 
and  Saul  returned  (of  course  to  Antioch),  we  do  not  want  10  have  ihcm 
ruuned  over  again  in  xiii  i  ot  tlie  bcgiiuiing  and  end  of  a  li&t  of  the 
prophets  there.  The  writer  of  xiii  i  assumes  that  both  ate  adeq,uately 
known,  the  other  three  being  shortly  described,  as  it  is  n-isumcd  in  xiii  5 
that  John  their  minister  may  be  mentioned  as  known,  h&vipg  been 
sufficiently  introduced  in  xii   13. 

How  if  xii  25  be  simply  a  mistaken  marginal  note?  Somebody 
renaembered  xi  30  without  noticing,  like  Didymus  I>e  Trt'n.llvii  n, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  interval  between  the  prediction  of  Agabus 
'Snd  the  fulfilment  under  Qaudius,  who  the  langujge  suggest*)  was  not 
yet  emperor  when  Agabus  prophesied'.  Consequently  it  seemed 
necessary  to  account  for  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from  a  mission 
quite  possibly  later  in  fact  than  that  described  in  xiii,  xlv,  and,  if  not 
necessary,  convenient  to  explain  why  Mark  was  with  his  kinsman 
Barnabas  nt  Antioch  intitead  of  in  his  mother's  house  at  Jerusalem. 
M  we  eliminate  xii  25,  there  is  no  insuperable  reason  against  identifying 
the  visit  in  xi  30  with  that  in  xv  3.  The  writer  may  have  refrained 
from  mentioning  in  advance  that  Barnabas  and  Saul,  when  they  went  up 
with  alms  for  the  poor  saints,<  had  other  and  yetmore  important  business 
at  Jerusalem,  on  the  same  principles,  whatever  they  were,  on  which  he 
refrained  from  naming  the 'other  place' to  which  Peter  took  his  way 
when  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod.  Here  it  may  be  noticed 
that  'ur  (wifoe  ri»  Kaip6v  (xii  i)  cannot  he  taken  very  strictly  ;  it  marka 
some  time  in  the  interval  between  the  prophecy  of  Agabus  and  the 
famine  under  Tiberius  Alexander — after  the  death  of  Herod — relieved 
by  the  alms  of  Anrioch  and  Adiabene,  probably  rearer  the  former 
than  the  Litter.  We  have  to  explain  why  Herod  the  king  was  able 
^to  please  the  Jews  by  striking  at  a  few  leaders.  He  struck  first  of  all 
^Un  his  own  interest.     If  his  object  had  been  to  please  the  Pharisees, 

'  Rocnsay  collects  severs!  inaCaacca,  of  which  itaHivv^iaaf  .  . .  dvratfd/ui'Oi  (xxvij) 
is  cleveit.  where  a  single  parlidplc  folUiwlag  ■  finite  verb  seems  lo  eiprcaa  mi 
action  subsequent  lo  that  expressed  by  the  liittcr,  but  here  nAifpuocvTO  doea, 
and  auiiwapa^aSitrti  should,  cxprecs  an  action  prior  to  their  return. 

'  Did  he  prophesy  during  what  muiit  have  been  B  tirat  a(  intense  excituneot  for 
the  brethren,  while  Caius  wss  knciwn  to  he  mediuting  the  erection  ofLhe  abomt* 
nation  of  dciolation  in  the  holy  place?  In  view  of  Luc  xxi  itf  the  mAX^  ^-ja^Aiatii 
of  (lie  Bcun  text  would  bardly  be  an  objcctiao. 
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he  would  have  punished  all  the  followera  of  the  Teacher  who  condemned 
them  who  Mt  in  Moses*  teat ;  if  it  had  been  to  plea-«e  the  Sadducees 
who  accepted  the  person  of  God  and  tried  to  onstkc  believe  He  pays  on 
Saturdax,  aga.in  he  would  have  punished  all  who  proclaimed  that  the 
Risen  Lord  would  come  in  His  own  time  lo  judge.  In  fact  Herod, 
who  waK  pious  in  his  way,  was  pleased  and  thankful  to  find  himielT 
king  of  Israd  by  the  grace  of  Caesar;  and  much  dispteaicd  when  the 
Son  of  Thunder  told  him  [?  after  his  fiwrile  tears  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  tlie  Law  of  the  kingdom  wai  read  in  the  seventh 
year,  41  a.d.  ?J  that  the  throne  of  David  was  for  the  Son  of  Davti 
The  Jews  [?  who  misread  the  saying  of  the  Preacher,  'Better  is  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  than  the  wandering  of  the  desire '  ?J  wen  plessed  10  see  the 
kit^  whom  thejr  desired  smite  with  the  sword. 

Next  we  may  observe  that  if  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  Acts  xi  30  be 
really  distinct  from  the  second  visit  in  Galatians  in  the  fourteenth  year 
(whether  reckoned  from  Sl  Paul's  conversion  or  from  the  first  visit), 
we  Gill  into  very  grave  difficulties.  It  is  obvious  to  modem  critics,  aa  it 
was  obvious  to  St.  Paul,  that  in  fact  he  had  no  occasion  whatever  to 
leam  theology  from  the  Twelve,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  imagioe 
him  learning  anythir^  from  any  lower  authority ;  but  this  assumption, 
however  certain  tiow,  was  by  no  means  obvious  when  the  £pist)es  10 
the  Gftlatians  and  Corinthians  were  written.  Then  Peter  and  Patil  and 
Apollos  were  in  the  eyes  of  palionising  partisans  very  much  on  a  level, 
though  of  course  Pnscilb  and  Aquila  had  fneods  at  Corinth  who  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  forgotten  what  Apollos  owed  to  one  or  both.  In  the 
same  way  the  Judaisers  in  Galatia  weukl  have  thought  the  elders  of 
Jeriisalcm,  even  in  the  absence  of  JnmeSt  perfectly  competent  to  instruct 
Paul  If  Paul  really  went  up  to  Jerusalem  aAer  the  '  separation  oTtfae 
Apostles,'  in  the  interval  belweea  the  two  vints  mentioned  in  Galatians. 
not  a  few  of  the  Elders  and  poor  saints  were  perfectly  cipable  of  seeing 
in  his  conduct  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  faithful  saying,  •  I^t  htm 
that  is  taught  in  the  word  minister  to  him  that  tcacheth  in  all  good 
things.'  They  were  quite  equal  lo  Priscilla  and  her  husband.  Grant- 
ing, what  is  really  disparaging  to  the  Apostle,  that  he  knew  himself 
too  well  to  be  able  to  think  of  such  a  prohcibitity,  it  is  still  startling  that 
be  could  write  after  the  visit  of  xi  jo  that  he  was,  when  he  came  lo 
Jerusalem  the  second  time,  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judaea, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  makes  the  least,  while  the  writer  of 
Acts  ix  38  naakcs  the  most,  of  bis  intercourse  with  the  Apostles  at  his 
first  visit.  Taking  Acts  and  Galatians  together,  it  would  make  every- 
thing simpler  and  plainer  to  identify  the  visit  in  Arts  si  30  with  that 
in  XV  3,  and  both  with  that  in  Gal.  ii  i,  especially  as  in  Gal.  li  10  the 
writer  seems  to  refer  to  his  proved  eagerness  to  remember  the  poor. 
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Is  Aretas  a  difficulty  f  It  is  clioracteristic  of  the  slate  of  our  know- 
ledge that  the  enigmatic  verses  3  Cot.  xi  32,  33  are  at  once  the  onljr 
e\idence  that  he  e%-er  possessed  Damascus  and  one  of  the  pivots  of 
New  Testament  chronology.  The  one  thing  wc  know  for  certain  is  [hat 
Roman  coins  were  stniclc  at  Damascus  as  late  as  34  A.D.,  after  which 
ttiere  are  no  more  for  several  years.  Tiberius  held  in  his  latter  years, 
from  'temper  and  conviction,'  that  hardly  any  frontier  incident  was 
worth  a  campaign.  Before  a  not  unprovoked  revolt  of  the  Frisians 
subsided,  two  detachments  1500  strong  were  cut  to  pieces,  dissimH/anie 
Tibtrio  damna  tu  aii  belium  permiiteret.  Supposing  Aretas  managed  to 
occupy  Damascus,  he  liad  no  intention  of  declaring  war  on  Rome,  nor 
would  his  lii9t  act  be  to  close  the  Roman  mint.  The  founder  of  an 
oriental  dynasty  generally  settles  himself  firmly  in  the  seat  of  his  power 
for  years  before  he  issues  money  in  his  own  name.  Herod  the  elder, 
a  richer  prince,  and  more  powerful  though  more  dependent  than  Aietas, 
never  issued  any  but  copper  money. 

Even  gninling  it  to  be  likely  that  Aretaa  ruled  Damascus  rather  by 
the  grant  of  Caius  than  by  the  slackness  of  Tiberius,  we  have  to  settle 
more  than  one  question  before  we  can  found  chronological  inferences 
on  i  Cor.  xi  32.  The  more  one  reads  about  'the  elhnarch  of  Aretas 
the  king,'  the  less  one  understands.  Mo  doubt  .-Irctas  employed  sheikhs 
of  subordinate  tribes  or  branches  of  his  own,  as  Akbar  employed  Hindoo 
princes,  and  Schiircr  refers  to  an  inscription  that  proves  a  sheikh  would 
in  Greek  be  called  JOrifixis,  but  '  the  sheikh  of  Aretas  the  king '  would 
Still  be  as  queer  as  '  the  Maharajah  of  Akbar  the  em[>eror.'  Apart 
from  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  wrote  w.  31-33 
where  we  read  them.  He  has  been  giving,  23  tf^.,  a  most  grave  and 
moving  account  of  his  labours  and  sufferings.  Then  he  says,  '  if  I  must 
glory,  I  will  glory  in  the  things  of  my  inflmiity.'  It  is  a  complete  anti- 
climax  after  this  to  asseverate  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth  as  a  preface 
to  a  story  of  an  escape  which  was  neither  painful  nor  humbling  and 
hardly  grotesque.  In  all  probability  St.  Paul,  in  a  letter  which  has  not 
reached  us,  did  tell  the  story  of  his  escape  from  Damascus,  and  some 
early  reader  {to  whom  we  ought  to  be  grateful)  copied  it  as  a  supplement 
tow.  23-37.  Only  then,  we  may  ask,  is  St.  Paul  or  the  reader  responsible 
for  Aretas?  The  Jews  had  an  ethnarch  then  in  Alexandria,  as  in  Origen's 
time  they  had  an  ethnarch  in  Palestine,  If  they  had  an  elhnarch  at 
Damascus,  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  commissioned  to  him;  as  he  was  prevented 
from  discharging  his  commission,  the  ethnarch,  who  knew  he  was  in  the 
city,  might  wish  to  arrest  Saul,  as  he  was  prepared  to  arrest  other*  on 
Saul's  requisition,  and  post  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  his  escape. 
But  if  there  was  an  ethnarch,  nobody  outside  Syria  would  know  who 
be  was ;  the  inforcoatioD  that  Aretas  was  lord  of  Damascus  about  then 
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would  travel  further,  though  wc  need  not  suppose  the  refcreace  to  him 
more  minutely  accurate  iHan  that  to  Cyrenius,  Luke  ii  2.  Lastly  a  textoal 
parallel  may  be  permitted.    As  Spina  pointed  out,  we  should  rtad 

Jac.  ti  I  iiq  fVnjxKroviraAqfi^uKt'x*'''  r^  vumi'  rowSvpiou  r^c  SiIfoT.    A  dcvolt 

and  sagacious  rcftdec  DoUoed  that '  the  Lord  of  glory '  here  was  the  state 
as  in  I  Cor.  ii  8,  and  wrote  above  the  line  nC  xw^uu  ^^  't^tni  Xpivnm. 
The  copyist  who  toofc  the  gloss  over  into  the  text  thought  one  rov  Kt^pb* 
was  enough.  A  pualed  leader  wrote,  above  Jffyapxnt.  Snafixot  'a^b  tW 
^aikim :  when  the  time  came  for  his  gloss  to  pa.'is  into  the  text,  ftrapx" 
went  the  same  way  as  mi  KvpUm  in  the  gloss  on  Sl  James.  He  would 
be  a  very  rewlute  optimist  who  maintained  that  the  standaid  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  to  which  St.  Ireniieu.4  and  his  contemporaries 
^ipealed  were  oj  accurate  as  the  proof  which  a  press  reader  sends  with 
bis  corrections  to  the  author.  B^  the  time  of  St.  Pamphilus.  Christian 
scholars  had  leamt  to  copy  accurately  the  best  texts  they  could  find,  but 
then  it  was  too  late. 

G.  A.  Smcox. 


CODEX  CHRYSOPURPUREUS  SINOPENSIS. 

1h  ihs/cwrna/  def  Savants  for  May  1900,  M.  Omont  atmounced  the 
discovery  of  a  portion  of  a  purple  manuscript  of  the  Gospels.  The 
flhort  but  most  interesting  notice  in  which  the  announcement  was  made 
gave  a  brief  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript,  of  its 
contents,  of  the  character  of  its  text,  and  reproductions  of  four  of  the 
live  miniatures  with  which  it  was  adorned.  Il  aUo  conuiited  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  a  more  complete  edition  of  the  manuscript 
was  shortly  to  appear.  This  larger  edition,  also  the  work  of  M.  Omont, 
is  given  in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  N^Hcfi  ti  Extrat'ts.  It  contains, 
according  to  M.  Omont'a  promise,  a  fuller  description,  of  the  manu- 
script and  of  its  miniatures,  a  line  for  line  transcription  of  its  text  in 
uncials  and  a  transcription  in  ordinary  type  showing  at  the  foot  ot  each 
page  the  variants  of  two  other  purple  manuscripts,  the  Codex  Rossa- 
ncnsis{j)  and  the  Codex  PctropoIitanus(N) '.  By  M.Omont's  kindness 
I  was  allowed  to  see  and  examine  the  manuscript  in  July  1900,  My 
interest  in  the  group  to  which  the  manuscript  undoubtedly  belongs,  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  as  many  as  possible,  most 
be  my  excuse  for  ttespassiag  on  ground  already  so  well  occupied*. 

*  X  h«s  been  editei]  by  O.  von  Ci^hhatdt,  Ttxlt  mtd  VHter^tudiiotgni,  i  4  (■  Die 
Evaagclicti  tics  Matdweus  und  <Jcs  Marcui  aus  dcm  Codei  Purpurcus  R«a»tiicfisJ>i* 
IxipKig,  1K&3)  ;  N  by  H.  3.  Cronin,  TtxU  mid  StudUt,  v  4  ('  Codca  PurptuXttt 
PetrapoliUnui,'  Cambridge,  iSgp). 

■  The  main  part  of  t^is  paper  was  written  in  August  1900,  but  not  publiilied 
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The  history  of  the  manuscript  has  not  been  traced  back  further  than 
Dec.  1899.  It  was  then  the  property  of  an  old  woman,  a  member  of 
the  Greek  community  at  Sinopc.  It  was  discovered  in  her  po-iscssion 
and  purchased  by  a  French  officer,  Captain  Jean  dc  U  Taillc,  who 
brought  it  with  him  to  France.  He  appears  to  have  come  across  it  by 
accident  during  rambles  in  the  Greek  quaner  at  Sinope,  where,  on  hi» 
return  from  a  journey  in  the  Caucasus,  he  had  to  awati  the  arrival  oE 
a  steamer.  After  his  arrival  in  France  he  sold  it  to  a  bookseller  at 
Orleans,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  for  the  BiWioth&que  Nationalc  at 
Piris  by  M.  Omont.  It  is  'No.  ia86  du  fonda  du  Supplement  grec'  in 
that  Library.  To  these  facts  we  tnay  add  the  very  probable  conjec- 
tures that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  sixth  ccntur)' — perhaps  in 
the  latter  years  of  Justinian — and  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  a. 
member  of  that  emperor's  family  or  court.  Its  dose  re-semblance  both 
in  text  and  appearance  to  N  and  S  would  suggest  Constantinople  or  the 
west  of  Asia  Minor  as  its  place  of  origin. 

The  [wrtion  of  the  manuscript  recovered  consists  of  forty-three  leaves. 
They  arc  all  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  they  contain  rather 
less  than  one-third  of  it.  The  following  table  will  show  the  portions 
recovered  and  their  distriburion  among  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
jiurabcred  according  to  their  prcsen  aRangement. 

Matt  Vii  7   [SoftjJBiToi  Vfti*  —  22   wpattpjfmi^iraixti/]  Fol.  I,  3 
xi  5  irrioxoi  — -12  3uif»[roi]  3 

xiii  7   01  (KacAu  —  47   («  itarrvs  4^ 

xiti  54    StiM/Mii:  —  xiv  4   (jc***  ovrrjir  10 

xiv  13   [oirjrw  —  20   t-oi;'  Aaa[iiaTni^  II 

XV  II    [naipxaiM^rot- —  xvi  iS  nji- tnKXTtnor  ia-17 

XVii   3    ijXiot —  24    vpon-  lS— 30 

xviii  4  [imJtic  ~-  9  j3Xir[A;»ai]  ai 

XVlii   16    ffra^mt  —  50   »Mt  ou  32,  23 

XIX  3    r>tp«'J'(Aflo>"  - —    10    nt  /iiJijfTOiJ  34 
Xix   17    AX»i(  —  35    t^nrXlo[ooirTD\  3J 

XX  i>  [(Atfo»]r(t  —  xxi  S  *«'  •"'  irBlAoi-]  26—29 
Xxi  la  [ta]Ttrrpt'fr*r  —  xxil  7  "••[•'ovt]  3'^~3S 
Xxi)  15   mat  —  24  X<[yiwr<t]  36 

xxii  32  Micpaii>  —  xxiii  35  Zajiaptoo  37-42 

**•▼  3  17^*  —  1 3   tTji-  an}[fiu>']  43 

pfta  I  did  HOC  wish  to  amidpite  the  appearance  ofM.  Omnnt's  «ditinn.  I  have 
I  atyaellot  the  copy  he  hRS  Icindly  a«nt  nte  to  sujiplcmcnt  my  awn  notea  Jn 
vutom  detaili.  For  much  else  in  my  paper  I  am  indebted  either  lo  his  first  article 
or  to  biJbnaMtion  which  with  his  invnhabic  kindness  be  conveyed  to  ran  pcieonaUy. 
I  bad  M  opporiunlty  Ust  April  of  conaiiltinK  the  manuscript  again.  The  rcadioK  in 
xlx  8  lsAfV*i  and  in  xix  14  *itrtXe*ui,  The  reading  Id  DaD.  iv  it  ^vidc  lafira,  p. 600) 
ta  cTtM  not  tiiot. 
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The  leaves  are  of  fine  rellum  stained  purple,  and  the  wriung— in  this 
point  the  manuacriiil  is  among  uncials  unique  ' — is  in  gold  ihroughouL 
The  leaves  are  at  present  30  cm.  by  15 ;  their  size  has,  however,  been 
leduced  bf  cutting.  There  is  ocie  column  only  on  the  page ;  each 
column  contains  sixteen  lines;  each  line  on  an  average  eighteen  or  nine- 
tecD  letters.  There  arc  fifteen  lines  on  io>,  ii<a,  t$a,  aga,  and  30^, 
the  pages  on  which  the  miniatures  stand.  Lines,  33  in  number  and 
7  mm.  apiin,  have  ticcn  diawn  from  lirfi  to  right  to  guide  the  scribe ;  a  line 
is  al&o  drawn  vertically  on  the  left  of  each  column.  Tbe  writing  is 
continuous  and  is  of  the  same  style  as  that  of  N.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  firmer  and  less  worn  than  that  of  S.  The  b^inninf;  of  a  section  b 
marked  by  a  letter  of  larger  siz«  standing  outside  the  column  and  by 
a  mark  :?  in  the  margin  above  the  figure  of  the  Amraotuaa  section. 
Tbe  TtrXM  stand  in  the  upper  01  lower  margin  of  the  page.  Both  tbey 
and  the  section-numbets  are  in  smaller  writing  tban  tbe  text^^aC'lialf 
the  size — but  the  writing  of  the  text  itself  decreases  under  pressure  of 
space  towards  Ltie  end  of  a  line.  These  smaller  letters  arc  also  less 
carefully  formed.  The  marks  of  punctuation  are  generally  a  single^ 
rarely  a  double  or  a  treble  point  (xiii  58).  The  syUable-divider  h 
found,  as  well  as  a  single  point  over  T  and  a  double  point  over  I 
There  is  also  the  curious  point  which  is  found  in  N*.  There  are  tbe 
UGUoJ  abbreviations  for  the  sacred  names  and  for  wmtip,  lajnjp,  sv^tMrw, 
avpavoi,  tapaiih  and  Aoutd.  Besides  a  short  line  above  a  vowel  to  indicate 
t,  the  following  compendia  arc  found : — d  in  atnit,  m  in  ^v,  $  in  nXr^iMf, 

N,  in   wonj^i'C,  w   in   yin^fuira,   ^  fOT   Warpot,  and    ^   in    «fp'>«,  ^powT^MTW, 

spooMiror,  ffpwTij.  &  is  found  in  •moi.  S  in  tmityotr,  \  in  roit,  T«i^  vow;  *  in 
w\narat  and  R  in  Spov^,  St  and  X  are  also  found  in  ovtm  and  avr«»*. 
Cases  of  itacisra  arc  frequent  but  call  for  no  remark. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  that  portion  of  tbe  manuscript  which  cocb 
tsined  the  first  Gospel  we  have  sulEcient  or  nearly  sufUcieni  matcrialSi 
This  Gospel  appears  lo  have  occupied  144  leaves,  distributed  among 
thirteen  quire-s.  If  the  manuscript  when  complete  contained  the  four 
gospels,  it  must  have  extended  to  490  or  500  leaves.  Tlic  accompany- 
ing table  will  show  the  probable  distxibution  of  tbe  leaves.  A  short 
horizontal  stroke  indicates  a  missing  leaf;  a  figure  indicates  a  leaf  of 
the  manuscript  which  has  been  preserved  at  Paris.  The  Greek 
numerals  on  the  left  indicate  the  number  of  the  quire. 

*  N*(vide  infrft,  p.  £98)  ia  only  a  rragmcnt  oTmti  Icxvcs. 

*  U.  Oraont  (/v.  tl  £.  xxxvi  p.  1 1)  gives  an  interesting  BCeounl  of  the  ute  oT 
this  poinL  It  ia  employed  to  mark  (i)  initial  *,  7  or  v,or  (>)  tbe  initial  vowel 
of  •  vrard  of  whii^  the  S^vl  letter  only  stantb  at  tbe  «nd  of  a  line  and  tbe  rest  it 
contained  in  the  line  which  follows. 

'  U.  Omont  adds  JW  for  m*. 
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a        ^     —     i^—     *_     —     ^—     -^     —     —     —,     _     ^* 

flr  __________ 

ar     ____________ 

-3 

ff'  —    —      4      5       6       7       8      9    —    lo    —  II 

C  —    —    —     la     ij     14     15     i6     17     —    —  18 

V  19     !o    —     21     —    21     23     —    24    —     25  — 

tf  —     s6     97     98     39     —    30     31     32     33     34  35 

I  —     36    _    37     38    39     40    41     4a    —    43  — 

«'  ____________ 

^  _ _ 

»r'  

Though  tbe  roronstruction  of  the  first  five  quires  and  the  last  three 
U  uncertain,  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  thai  Ihcy  contained  fifty-four 
and  thirty  leaves  respectively.  'I'he  first  leaf  of  quire  a  and  the  last  of 
quire  »y'  contained  in  all  prohahility  nothing  of  the  text.  Folios  i  and  a 
are  the  middle  leaves  of  quire  y  j  the  position  of  folio  3  in  its  quire  is 
doubtful.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  quires  (f'-«')  The  reconstruction 
is  placed,  I  think,  beyund  doubt  by  the  following  facts : — There  arc 
traces  of  the  quire-signature  (J/)  on  the  left-hand  lower  corner  of  folio 
ig.  Folios  II,  18,  and  35  are  the  second  leaves  of  pairs  of  conjugates 
and  cannot  therefore  belong  to  quires  f,  tf,  and  •'  respectively,  and 
folios  7  and  8, 14  and  15,  33  and  aj,  39  and  40, are  both  conjugate  and 
consecutive  and  mark  therefore  the  middle  of  the  quires.  The  gaps 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  tbe  manuscript  would,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Codex  Rossanensis,  extend  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  and  thirty- 
one  or  thirtytwo  leaves  respectively.  There  are  at  these  places  348 
and  434  lines  respectively  in  X,  rather  less  than  fourteen  of  them  going 
to  a  leaf  of  Cod.  Sinop.  Tbe  gap  between  folios  2  and  3  is  238  lines 
or  seventeen  leaves;  between  folios  3  and  4,  137  lines  or  ten  leaves. 
There  is  no  diflficiiUy  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  site  of  the  quires'. 
Nine  of  the  thirteen  were  probably  quires  of  twelve  leaves.  The 
numbers  5-8,  10-17,  35»  38,  52  and  53  stand  in  ordinary  characters  in 
the  cornera  respectively  of  folios  6,  7,  8,  9,  i,  a,  38,  41,  37,  a8,  29,  ji, 
14,  17,  43  and  10.  Of  the  evidence  the  numbers  oiler  I  can  make 
nothing  because  of  its  insufficiency.  There  is  a  cursive  note  oa  folio  6  * 
which  I  cannot  decipher. 

Aa  the  text  shows  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Codex 
Rossanensis  (3)  and  to  that  of  N  where  the  latter  exists,  a  transcript,  or 

'  S«e  H.  S,  Cronin,  L  c  p.  xxv,  note  i.     In  line  1 1  of  that  note  1  ought  t9  have 
made  it  clear  that  I  was  thinldn;  or  pagea  devoted  entirely  to  miniatures.    Of  llicse 
in  Ibe  middle  gfs  Gospel  there  is,  I  believe,  nocvideacc 
VOL.  11.  Q  q 
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even  a  collation  with  the  1'cxtus  Kcceptus,  is  Tor  our  present  purpose 
unneceiissiTy.  It  will  suffice  to  record  the  dtfrerence<i  with  X,  indicating 
the  readings  of  N  where  that  manuscript  is  still  in  existence,  s  a  extant 
for  all  the  folios  of  Cod.  Sinop. ;  M  for  about  nineteen,  that  b  to  say  for 
the  whole  or  part  of  folios  i  (and  a),  3,  4-7  (and  8),  9,  10,  19,  14,  ji, 
23,  13,  34.  3(>-i9,  and  50. 

vii  to  mnfan  N  Z]  otr^ffij  SinOp. 

3ti  8  ^aaOutrif  S]  QaaiXumw  K  Sinop.  10  ummrMinf^  2^  kbtuomwui 

Sinop.  'Vtt  N. 

xiii  10  4fi  tiapaSoXatt  S]  fv  ir(i|Ki;3iiXi>it  N  Sinop.  13  w*ptiran<$v'*^^ 

2]  mptatvitiffttm  N  Sinop.  14  anvo-Tn  N  z]  -ai  Sinop.  |  S^nfttn  , . . 

tiirjTt  Z]  SXi^^irn  .  .  ,  iftifTt  N  Sinop.  tS  <nntpfirTt/s  S]  ffiripnrot  N  Sinofk 
40  tfiraptis  I]  tmn/MT  N  Sinop.  |  n-9fit  3]  rvSit  N  Sinopt  J2  vyfun^T*!  S] 
nwffnyt  N  -ti  Sinop.         34  mjuoiu^  Z]  ofiiou»di)  N  Sinop.  35   mtrvr^o 

1]  nrtnrifm'  N  Sinop.  id  <^(^  Z]  t^a^vttr  N  SinOp.  37  mrifMisZ] 
^imiftat  N  Sinop.  |  «x"  ^  ^]  'X*  Sinop.  [  m  {<fuM  2  (m  in  marg.  add.)] 

(iCania  N  Sinop.               34   Kvpit  A<  Z]  (HI  X^ft  SitlOp.  35    dm  Z]  fM 

Sinop.  I  (fMvfofMH  Z]  tpn^t  Sinop<  39  rwnhria  2]  oitrnXu  SiDOfv 
40  irwrfXtta  X]  ovi/t*\ui  Sinop.  47  ^Xq4i(tf^  NS]  ^XifAfmy  SlDOp. 
55    Xry*Ti]i  N  Z]  i^ryn*  Sinop. 

xiv  I   Ttrpnpj^t  N  Z]  rfr^apifirt  Sinop.  14  aj^Xur  iroXuvZ]  buXiv  a;rXd» 

Sinop.         15    o^ur   s]   e^nof   Sinop>  16    Xi"""   '3   U**'*''  Sinop. 

18  0rpmu  Z]  (fttprrt  Sinop. 

XV  14  a^trru    Z]    a^m    N    Si  nop.    |   t/inrrvonTai   Z]    (Mr«<roui>nu   Sinop 
16   D   ^    iriamt   Z]  o  6t   SinOp.  |  lyut  2]   vfwic  SuiOp.  1 9  ^okn   |UNJI[M> 

frapviAi  Zj  V.  ^  ^  Sinop.  30  mjXXou*  Z]  ODl.  SinOp.  31  ropf  oj^XavrZ] 
Ton  oj;Xo»  Sinop.  I  vyuit  N  z]  i7»ww  Sinop.      33  injtrTK  N  2]  v^artit  Sinop 

35   otwrffftir  Z]  iwanivtv  N  SinOp.  39   fioy^oXa  Z]  finy&iXu»  SinOp. 

xvi  3   in>/Hi{<i  2]  fnipa^i  Sinop.  3   ir^fiia  Z]  (717^10  Sinop.  4  pot)^ 

Xfii   Z]    fUHjynXir   Sinop.    |    rarnAiimdv   Z]    mTaXdirMV   SlDOp.  S   ViXeyt- 

^tuAw  Z]  duiXoyt{(aA  Sinop.  10  rout  nm  tu  rout  nrpawtax^ikiiovt  z] 

mtc   Mi-fa   oflTo^'t   rtiir  rrr^Kiffj^nXtiaov  Stnop.  13  npOQ^X^  '3   ^C^V 

Sinop.         aXXa  z]  nXA  Sinop. 

xvii  4  iiavai  Z]  fiuiM-ti  SinOp.  14  (X^vruv  z]  (XAu' tXAnrmv  SinOp. 

Aftik  bis  ex  errore  scripium.         17  ^pn™  s]  ^^i*r>  Sioop.         30  |m«- 

(!t>)d(i  Z]  fitrnflTfli  Sinop.  >I    tnjartia  Z]  n^tfTw  Sinop. 

ZViii  5    nat^tov   rmovro   Z]   n   vaiiior   tovto   Sinop.  8   oxnv&iXif*!  Z] 

#«oiiinX((i   Sinop.   -nfi   N.  9   iT»o>-3o>tf«<   N  Z]  <rs<i»4aX«fi  Sinop. 

19  iraXu'  2]  irnXi*  dt  N  Sinop.  |  irtffiij)aiiyi<roviriw  N  Z]  irv»^  Sinop.  31 
ttjrt  1]  nv*f  N  Sinop,  (  (if»ipTi|(Ti)  2]  (i;iii/>Ti;<7((  N  Sinop. 

xix  4   nuTfliT  o  ftot  5]  ai/r<ji>c   SinOp.  8  iiatv<r]s   N  l]  *««'Tt  SioOp- 

p.  ni.   uuuD-qc   s.  m.  9  «ftt  yafirjirif  aXXifv  pM;|«rai  2  (omnia  haec  in 

lasura)]  vuxt  avr^v  fUM^' "<'')'■■•  M  Sinop.         19  us  cmmw  Z]  m  ffMiTcw 
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Sinop.  3t  (^ir  s]  (^K  Sinop.  3}  tn  njn  0oinX*ia»  rar  otr^owtv 

4l9«\fvff'(Ta(  Z]  4(ir(XfV(74Tai  <a  nji'  ;3,  rmw  ovptttmn  Sinop. 

tiimi^  Sinop.  31  «1(X(tt  N  2]  StXit  Stnop  |  uAtrawtii  N  Z]  taettaoffiu 

Siaop.        3 1  MTiKifft  s]  aiTtafit  N  Sinop.         25  ot^iu  z]  chSct*  N  Sinop. 

30  iw  iu  vi  dad  N  !j  •«  M  iai  Sinop.  3  I    itriior  X]  fufof  SlUOp.  -»C  N. 

zzi  I  ffriStpirfii  Z  (intei  0  et  ^  ra.sura  unius  litlerne)]  j^Ar^oyij  N  Sinop. 

2  (vp^tririu  S]  tt/fnjatTt  N  SinOp.  {  ScSt^KHr  Z]  fit^;utT)v  N  SinOp.  5  nil 
MnXou  1]  tin  <iri  irwXof  N  Sinop.  (*">  eraSUIU  S).  1 3  yry^wnroi  *ri  Z]  Otn. 
•Tt  N  Sinop.  I  niFTOF  «)rnii](reT«  l]  firw^fforr  (-(U  N)  at^oi"  N  Sinop.  II 
*XV^  j]  •;i[»re  Sinop.  j  rrouro-ir*  l]  vuijinrf  Sinop.  |  op<t  Z]  0^  SinOp. 
33  etKotiKnurrTjs  S]  otitairiynjt  Sinop.  35  o««rf«rw>'  Z]  airfiiTtutu'  Sinop. 
38  irpot  tavrovt  3]  tf  «(iur«i(  Sinop.  |  mroiCTtuwfmi  Z]  airoierumfUV  Sinop> 
4Z  ryrKijftj  l]  eyrwrjftj  Sinop. 

xxii  3  vpHa>#7  z]  oitotv&n  Sinop.  4  ira><»  z]  iralu'  8«  Sinop.  y 

^oMit  Zj  ipoint  Sinop.         t6  (tXifdui  z]  oX^^rMSInop.  |  ;uXi  z]^X«tS{nop. 

18  mtpa^Ftt  zj  nipa^fTt  Sinop.  ai  cnirrupt  Z]  rw  ■.  Sinop.  33  (£t- 
irXi)WDtTo  Z]  tffffX^irutTo  Sinop.  37  m-xmi  Z]  i^jvi  Sino]).  39  aya- 
mfOlit  Z]  ayaJTfirtt  Sinop.  46  amtpi&ijuai  ovru  Z]  avru  a)rc«p.di;*iu  StnOp.  | 
OiWfTi  aimti'  Zl  ovraii  oumti  SinOp. 

Xxiii  I   (mdwor  Z]  (to^iktuk  SlTtOp.  3   «py<i7a  ZJ  tpya  SinOp.  7 

«aX>«>Au  S]  «aX«(rflai  Sinop.  9  uf«)»i  o  iran]p  Z]  o  irorijp  viaav  Sinop.  13 
Xtffi'^aSat  i\  Xtfu^iirOt  Sinop.  14  «XfMrt  z]  vXinv  Sinop.  r5  vtptay* 

2J  mpioytrr  Sinop.  |  an  woitjam  Z]  votrjirm  Sinop.  |  yitvuiis  Z]  y<*I7)(  Sinop. 

19  fMt^Mi'  Z]  iit(iiir  Sinop.  23  onflur  Z]  ai^^v  Sinop.  SS  ^iHffflt  S] 
^oiwo-Au  Siaop.  31  itapnpiiti  2]iiapTvpiT*SmOp.  34  tmiwpMtfiir*  Xj 
OToiipoMTfTt  Sinop. 

XXJT  3  a^tuioir  Z]  at)fiMv  SinOp.  |  Tijt  o^iit(X(«u  Z]  Om.  ri)t  SinOp.  6 

IttKkr^atrm   XJ  ^tXAijirm   Sinop.  S  Ttwra  X]  rovra    At    Sinop.  |  op)(iu   Z] 

opn  Sinop. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  given  above  Cod.  Sinop.  agrees  wilh 

3  against  N  in  the  following  places.  Cases  of  itacism  are  not 
Kgistered. 

xiii  J5  rx^pot  t  Sinop.]  ttdpot  N.  27  rw  awnftftjiranj  Z  Sinop.]  nw 

I WuwdtorroTot  N.  38   «Hroi>Z  Sinop.]  «JTar  Ni         5^   ro«mi  iriuTa  S  SlQOp.] 

rnwa  miTa  N- 

xviii  6  iTfpi  rov  t(M]xi7Xoi'  Z  Sinop.]  *iri  rw  rp.  N.  10  ei  oyyiXix  ouror 

3  Sinop.  N*l  +  fv  o%ipavait  N*  I  t«u  tf  tou  ovporatc  Z  SinOp.]  om.  mi  N. 
XX  >G  ovTMB  S  Sinop]  ouTUE d«  N. 

XXi  J  I   cXi-yci'  X  Sinop.]  +  (KTi  N.  15  rove  vaiiat  KpaCttrrac  Z  Sinop.] 

IT.  rout  Kp.  N  et  z  p.  m.  (rotiT  3*  punctis  superpositis  improbatum). 

The  mere  mcntioti  of  the  fact  that  the  text  of  Cod.  Sinop.  bears 

Qqa 
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a  close  rcsembUnce  to  the  texts  of  N  and  x  implies'  that  for  crhial 
purposes  the  importance  of  the  newly  discovered  manuscript  must  be 
secondary.  There  are  three  points,  however,  in  connexion  with  its 
readings  which  dcKrve  comment.  Fint,  taking  the  three  manusct^ 
together,  we  find  that  in  nineteen  leaves  there  arc  only  eighteen 
instances  of  differences  of  reading  which  deaerre  to  be  considered. 
These  differences,  moreo\'er,  are  slight  and  can  easilf  be  accounted  for 
by  the  taws  which  regulate  transcriptional  error.  Tbey  fall,  moreover, 
in  such  a  fashion  that  in  no  instance  are  the  ruanuscnpts  completely  at 
variance  with  each  other,  In  eight  cases  Cod-  Sinop.  agrees  with  N 
against  I,  in  eight  with  z  against  S,  while  in  two  cases  N  and  z  are  found 
in  combination  against  it.  Of  the  immediate  common  ancestry  of  N 
and  s  there  is  already  hardly  room  for  doubt ;  the  position  which  Cod. 
Sinop.  occupies  with  regard  to  them  affords  additional  confirniaiion  of 
such  a  relation.  For  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  likeness  in  text 
between  x  and  Cod.  Sinop.  throughout  the  forty-three  leaves,  it  can  only 
mean  thai  the  latter  manuscript  is  the  third  of  a  iiio,  each  member  of 
which  was  made  directly  from  the  same  original. 

Keser\'ing  the  differences  in  reading  where  Cod.  Sinop.  and  x  alone 
exist  for  subsequent  discussion,  I  give  here  the  differences  which 
concern  all  three  manuscripts.  I  have  noted  the  support  which  the 
readings  receive  from  other  uncials,  and  have  employed  the  sign  ;  to 
indicate  that  the  reading  to  which  it  is  attached  is  imique. 

xiii  26  t^mnjiratr  N  Stnop.  i]  t^a»7)  S  omn.  codd- 

aj  ru  niiniiijitorrf  z  Sinop.  aL  fere  omn.]  rou  <HM9ft<«Y*T«v  N  D 
ii^mivt  N  Sinop.  Nt'  S  C  D  al.  mutt.]  ra  {tfotu  X  (m  in  mirg. 
addiium)  M  L  al. 
gi  TflvTo  (ToiTo  3  Sinop.  al.  fere  omn.]  mm.  rmrra  N  H 
xrill  6  mpt  nv  rpa;pfXo»  2  Sioop.  N  B  L  Z]  «M  r.  tp.  N  D  U  sL  . . .  •<* 
r.  Tft.  codd.  mult. 

10  «  tfyr*^*"  avTtt-  2  Sinop.  N"  r  13]  +  "  wpa»«M  N'al.  fcrc  omn. 
(i>  roif  wjiatott  Z  Sinop.  D  V  jj]  tir  ou^voir  N  sL  fcre  omn. 

ig  mXai  0«  N  Sinop.  M  a  cur]  vaXiv  ZK  iL  al.  .  .  .  «■.  o/iij»  B  al. 
mult.  .  . .  an^iv  minuac.  pauc. 
xix.  9  triMti  avrtfii  jfiij^nfftfi-ai  N  Sinop.  B  C  *  r]  mu  yoft^a^  aUtj)«  fi«- 

xorai  Z  (omnia  hacc  in  rasura)  K  C  D  I Z  il.  mult. 
XL  13  ffVM0utn]<ra(  lun  N  Sinop.  t^BCDal.  fcrc  omn.]  wn^r^ao 
(TO.  XL 7.33 
36  ovTMc  s  Sinop.  K  G  D  Z  al  pi.]  ovrwc  6*  N  C  al. 
30  iri<nv  vu  Saiu<9  N  X  H  L  69]  vu  lavi.t  Sinop.  B  al.  fete  omn. 
xxi  5  'o*  m  irwXoi-  N  Sinop.  s*  H  B  L]  tr-Ao*  I*  C  L)  al.  fere  omo. 

11  tXtY'"  ^  Sinop.  al.  fere  onin.]  +  *ri  N: 
13  yrypstrtra,  N  SinOp.  OlUn.]  yryjwirroi  or*  %t 


NOTES 


^ 


nouiaan  (-oi  N)  axntm  N  Sinop.  al-]  ovrtw  «roi7Cnirt  XC  D  al. 
plur.  .  .  .  airroy  noiun  t4  B  L  1 34 

15    revf  witi^nt  mv«    «»x.<aiTui  N  I  (rovt  j"  pUrtCtis   SUpCTpOSJtiS  tm- 

probaium)  M  U  D  L]  rovt  «-,  Kp.  Sinop.  C  al.  omn.*W. 


If  the  agreement  of 


of  these 


be  tnlcen 


manufcripts 

showing  the  leading  of  the  original,  it  would  appear — so  £ar  as  the 
cvidtaice  carries  us — that  Cod.  Sinup.  is  most  faithful  to  its  ancestor.  It 
would  also  appear  that  the  original  approached  more  nearly  to  the  text  of 
the  so<a]led  better  uncials  than  any  of  the  copies.  In  xiii  27  (Sis),  xiii 
51,  xviii  6,  xix  9,  xx  13,  xx  36,  xxi  5,  xxi  tt,  xxi  ija  and  xxt  15  the 
original  had  a  reading  supported  by  B,  with  a  varying  amount  of  other 
attestation.  In  xiii  37  {I)  N  L  are  against  the  original  as  in  xx  30  they 
arc  with  it.  Thrice  only  is  a  copy  in  the  position  of  being  nearer 
than  the  original  to  the  great  uncials,  in  xiii  36  (where  the  original  has 
a  unique  reading,  and  z  agrees  u-iih  all  other  codices),  and  in  xviii  to 
(where  N  in  two  places  has  the  support  of  almost  all  manuscripts).  In 
jtviii  19  and  xxi  iy/>  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  text.  The  reading 
of  I  in  xxi  13  a  is  without  other  attestation.  This  elimination  of  readings 
by  the  departure  of  copies  from  the  text  of  the  better  uncials  is  what 
we  have  been  led  to  expect.  VVc  do  not,  however,  often  haw  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  scribe  at  wnrlc. 

For  the  differences  in  reading  between  2  and  Cod.  Sinop.,  and  for 
their  relations  to  the  readings  of  otlier  manuscripts,  the  following  table 
will  give  nearly  all  that  is  required.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that 
in  xiii  34,  rvi  to,  xix  4,  xix  23,  xxi  38,  xxti  46  A  and  xxiv  8  (fus)  z,  and 
in  xiii  35,  XV  30,  xriii  5  and  xxii  4  Cod.  Sinop.,  has  unique  readings. 
Only  in  xv  30,  xviii  5,  xxiv  8  a,  in  all  which  places  there  is  much  con- 
fusion in  the  text,  is  Cod.  Sinop.  or  z,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  the 
support  of  all  (or  practically  all)  other  manuscripts.  The  unique 
readings  are,  moreover,  unimportant  and  can  be  ascribed  to  incuria. 

xufKf  d«  1 1]  Kiu  x'^jut  Sinop.  codd.  omn. 
iia  Z  codd.  omn.]  VRO  Sinop.* 
ax^ou  troKvn  z  D  33  435]  (T.  o.  Sinop,  aL  pi. 
o  6*  iTjaevi  I C  I.  al.  omn.  fere]  a  3«  Sinop.  M  B  D  Z  33 
^nyoi  fMtx'iu  nnpHRi  S  al.  omn.  lerej  ir.  fi.  <^.  Sinop.  L. 
KvWovt  2  (much  confusion  in  text)]  om.  Sinop.t 
Tov«  ox\ovi  2  B  L  al.  longe  pi.]  tor  o^^w  Sinop.  M  C  D  r.  13  al. 
iiayiaXn  1  Lal.pl.]  fJoySoXo* Sinop.  CM  33 al.  ...rioTu^vMBD 
TOTS  (itra  M(  rmft  nrpantaxtiXunie  S  l]  roi>c  nrra  oprour  rm»  mpa- 
(Mrj(((X(UDv  .Sinop.  al.  omn. .  . .  tmi  r.  D 

natStoy  ToiouTo  i  a!-  paUCJ  ">  ir,  rovTO  Sinop.  t  .  .  .  n>  IT,  Twovro 

BDLZ,  iT.T.wT.  R  al.  pL  ...«■-  wT.  HG 
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xix  4  ovrmrt  «  6mt  3  i]  om.  o  iiot  SJflop.  codd.  omn. 

19  «c  tavrnf  s  69  134  157  al**  ferc]  wc  (rrmrTor  Stnop.  unc  onui. 

BJ  »n  TTW  ffwrAnar  nut  trtifiamir  •«i«A«v»t«i  S  I]  nowA<v0Vrw  «M  n» 

ff.  TMi>  01/.  Sinop.  codd.  oiun. 
xxi  3S  wpot  (ot/revt  X  t]  ■■'  Nivnut  Sinop.  codd.  omn. 
xxli  4  rroXir  S  codd.  omn.]  nXir  ftt  Sinop.  t 

3 1  nuffa^  X  K  B  L  X  Z  aL  fere  omn.]  pt.  ry  Sinop.  D  al.  pouc 
46  wrotpiS^yiu  mrro  £  H  B  D  L  Z  aL  mult.]  no.  am.  Sinop.  unc 
mutt.  al.  pi. 

aiwjrt  ovror  St]  iiirfM>  avttrx  Sinop.  COdd.  OIHIl. 

ixiii  9  iviaK  «  Monip  iH'B  U  33  a).}  o  irar^  vitatr  Sinop.  DL  unc  mull 
al.  pi. 
1 J  ira  irm^TtT*  s  D  (-n")]  iiwijoiu  Sinop,  .1I.  fere  omn. 
xxiv  3  rift  a-umXiuit  3  D  unc.  mult.  aL  pi]  om.  rqt  Sinop.  M  B  C  L 

I  a  157  209 

8   roi^a  warn  t  t]  r.  it  n.  Sin»p.   t.  69  134  AI-  pttUC.  .  .  .r.ttr. 
codd.  omn. 
apxat  2 1]  opjifii  Sinop.  codd.  omn. 

Following  on  the  hints  already  kivcd  of  the  relation  of  Cod 
to  iu  exemplar,  and  of  the  eiccmpiar  to  the  better  uncials,  it  is  i 
csting  to  note  that  Cod.  Sinop.  has  the  better  attested  reading  in 
Xlii  34,  xir  14,  xr  16,  xvi  10,  xix  4,  xix  19,  xix  33,  xxi  38,  xxii  46A 
xxiii  15,  xxiv  3  and  xxiv  S*j  S  in  xiii  35,  xv  19,  xv  31,  xxii  4,  xxii  at, 
xxii  46  a,  xxiii  9.  For  a  discussion  of  the  general  character  of  the  text 
preaentcd  by  this  group,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  editions  of 
s  and  N '. 

The  similarity  in  material  of  Cod.  Sinop.  to  the  fragment  known  as 
N* — both  are  written  in  gold  on  purple  vellum — suggests  at  once  the 
conjecture  that  N"  is  a  portion  of  the  former  manuscript.  I  have  not 
seen  N",  nor  have  I  been  able  to  gain  aocess  to  the  facsimile  given 
by  Porphyry  Uspensky  in  the  Ckristiaiuky  l^asti/i  {St.  Petersburit 
1857).  The  contents  and  the  style  of  the  two  leaves  offer  apparenttf 
no  difficulty — they  contain  a  ponton  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of 
the  second  Gospel — nor  does  the  date  to  which  they  arc  assigned.  An 
insuperable  objection,  howe^-er,  to  the  triieh  of  this  conjecture  mi«  be 
found  in  the  amount  of  text  which  they  contain.  Judging  from  dtf 
indications  given  by  Gregoi;,  the  amount  contained  in  the  leaves  if 
they  were  untoro  would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
contained  in  two  leaves  of  Cod.  Sinop. 

Of  the  miniatures  M.  Omont  writes  as  follows: — 'I^cs  cinq  minia- 
tures qui  oroent  ce  tnanuscrit,  admirableraent  conserves  i.  I'exceptMm 

*  O.  von  Cebhirdl,  1.  c-  pp.  axivii-llii;  H.  S.  Cranin,  L  c  pp.  xlu-lxiv. 
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d'une  seule,  sont  pemtes  au  bas  des  pages,  dans  les  marges,  et  rap- 
pellent,  par  leur  disposition,  leur  composition  ei  le  mouvement  des 
persoonages,  d'une  majiii:re  g^n^rale  le  style  d'ornementaiion  dc  1b 
Genfe;e  de  Vienne  et  surtouc  des  £^•a^gi!es  de  Rossnno'.'  The 
exceilent  condition  in  which  all  but  the  second  has  b«vn  preserved 
gives  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  originals  a  chance  of 
forming  an  idea  of  what  they  were  like  when  they  left  the  artist's  hands, 
but,  as  M.  Omonl  himself  laments,  it  renders  any  ailcmpt  to  reproduce 
thetn  in  facsimile  inadequate,  'i'hcy  represent  five  scenes  from  the 
Gospel  history:  the  Daughter  of  Herodios  receiving  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  (foJ.  10**);  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (fol.  u) ;  the  feeding  of 
the  4000  (foL  1$);  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  (foL  29)1  and  the 
cursing  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  (fol.  $o/>).  The  miniatures  measure 
170  mm.  by  65.  They  have  been  reproduced  in  lithograph  and  some- 
what reduced  in  size  in  S^z  Journal  des  Savants  as  well  as  in  Nottoi  et 
Extraih  ;  and  in  colour  in  their  proper  dimensions  in  volume  vii  of  the 

IMemoim  et  documents  de  la  Fixation  Piot. 
On  either  side  of  each  miniature  is  a  figure  holding  a  scroll.    On  the 
scroll  is  inscribed  a  verse  from  the  Old  Testament  which  illustrates 
the  scene  depicted  in  the  miniature. 
Miniature  I,  left-     MBiurri  :— trot  0    MX'or  oifw   ovn   row  ufiorot  atTcu 
(|[;(V0^0(TUt  ^MTl  «»  («"W  ^  nttufira  rtiv  ai/ar  (OCn.  JX  6), 
Right.      Aa0 : — rifuoc   tmmw   ini    a    dnmrrof  raw   oviuk 
nuTOu  (Ps,  CIV  [cxri]  6). 
Miniature  II,  left.      Hwavij : — icai  ttsitv  fuuuarjt  nu  vioi«  t^'  mrrot  o  aptoi 
or  mrm  me  dovvcn  *fu»  tfurfuo  (Ex.  xvi  ig). 
Right.      ^a&  :—o  ttRovc  Tpo<}ti}v  rrKnf  aapti  en  rii  nm 
I  [o*w]w  [ro  f>]«it  Ps.  CXXXV  [cxxxvi]  25. 

&lJniatUTC  III,  left.      aS*  : — «  o^daXfU»  noyrap  ««  <ri  fXtnCoMFW  uu  irv 
Siim/t  n|>>  Tp^^if  nvriBK  tv  §vKipta  (Ps.  cxliv  [cxiv]  15). 

Right.      Mbhwtj  ; — ■m  t^ayi  "w  ^(^^[iH-JftjiTTf  f»«»T([<>r] 
CI'  ruu  fiv  aov  rnXoyifffyit  r«  01101*0  iv  rou  6v  vov  (?  Deut. 
Xii  18). 
Miniature  IV,  IcfL     &ii : — <ni  iirhuras  lu  uh  t^xat  «r  t/u  r^"  x"fi°  ^^ 
I  {Ps.  cxxwiii  [cxxxix]  5). 

Right.      Hatuat :— TOT*  a»<Hj(6Tiaatfrai    o^fioXfioi   rvt^w* 
(Is.  KXXV  5). 

Miaiature  V,  left.    A^flojwv : — 9um  wtaj  «v  nopinxjtopyiinf  (Hab.  iii  17). 

Right.     AatnrfX  : — mu  liw  «ip  ""■  "Y""  '"  ""(W^w  «« 
tmtv  t¥  itrx"*^  tciioi^rrcu  ro  Ari'jpov  nu  ticriXart  root 
EXaSovi  ovTov  (Dao.  iv  10,  1 1). 
Verbal  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  in  such  quotations.    It  may  be 
>  y.  Ai  S.  p.  6. 
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ju  ««II  CO  notc^  however,  tbu  br  the  addidoa  ol  i««>  ta  the  fal  i 
tuion.  and  far  the  oniariaa  of  a^MNv  after  o^a  there  it  no 
Xn  the  thinl  qtwtttioa  •»  •»»  a>^»r  iovmn  for  r«.»>'  hu  no 
nor  htt  die  onunian  of  ■•»«  after  aiot  in  the  fourth.     The 
tttioa  n  Tcnr  free,    lite  lut  quotation  (from  Daniel) 
Ml  etaetlf,  Ae  ten  cf  Tbcodotioa.    The  correct  reado^ 
mgm  and  not  ilk«,  wbicfa   baa  no  aopport.      The   teat  i 
PiolcMor  Swete's  Boaanal  cditkn  is  as  foOovs : — ^  »»m  iM 


H.  S. 

NOTES  ON  THE  OLD  LATIN  VERSION  OF 
THE  BIBLE. 

I.    TRS    REaDEItUns    or    THE    XAMB    UkZAKtI& 

««fVM  ia  fanilBr  to  as  in  two  rffTTtrm  of  tfe] 
olilearDnaaad  Laonu^  Lac  ni  >« 
s  of  Bednay,  Jo.  si  i-sii   tj.      The 
fcam  of  the  Saaslse  Etauar  :  and  both 
^rac  and  the  PcihiBa  lepfcseat  it,  ia  St.  Lake  and  Sc 
tte  tooR  L^ac.    Bk  dkc  iKt  to  aAacfa  I  do  noc  tfaiofc 

vAicMly  heea  caled  bdtaR  ■—■nd  indeed  the  priMed  tt 
thorbaiB  obaoH*  k—«a  that  there  it  good  icaaoa  fcr 
lh>  evlnt  !«■  mte^  ■  oae  Go«^  ^  fftoaai  {, 

A  «  tt«  AM  Ike  MSS  «feich  ved.  bcioee  Di^  RorS 
dhHMoHia^nndka»d)cliadbis«teana  totbeOU 
Ifci  ftiMliiMi     SKfcisifecaae«aAecodexV 
<«dtt  VoMMiaff^MdAccote  Bci^(A«»pepK<«ad  the 

k-aa<Kia^k.9l 

kB 

the  cuJu 


F^  la* 


NOTES 


6ot 


Gobiensis  (^)  containt  no  portion  of  St.  Luke  or  St.  John, — besides 
ifae  Latin  translation  of  Irenaeus,  and  (in  ttiis  case)  the  Spanish  MSS 
CT  {codex  Carcnsis  and  codex  TolcUnus)  of  the  Vulgate. 

For  the  AJfopor  of  St,  John  there  is  no  instance  in  these  texts  of  any 
unusual  Latin  form  :  wliai  St.  Cyprian  used  there  is  indeed  no  evidence 
10  show,  but  Ircn^cus  (II  xxii  3,  III  xni  2,  V  xiii  1),  TertuUian  {de 
rtsurr.  eantis  53,  rff  came  Christi  9,  adv.  Praxtan  37),  e  and  CT  give 
uniformly  Lazarus.  With  the  Aiifwpoc  of  St.  Luke  it  is,  however,  quite 
different,  e  has  Eleazams — Eleazarum  —  Eleazaruni — Eleazar:  CT 
Eleaianis — Eleazarum — Eleaianim — Eleazatus  (apparently) :  Tertullian 
(according  to  the  codex  Agobardinus)  wrote  '  Eleazar  apud  inferos 
in  sinu  Abrahae '  de  idahlatria  1%,  and  '  quid  illic  Elcazari  nomcn  ? '  in 
d{  anima  7  ' ;  St.  Cyprian,  Test,  iii  61,  quotes  Luc.  xvi  35  with  the  form 
Elearar  (so  the  MSS  LIV  besides  Lord  Crawford's  MS),  while  in  Ep.  iix 
§  3  the  true  reading  (with  LP*)  is  again  'de  Eieamro  in  sinu  Abraham 
posito ' :  lastly  the  Latin  Irenaeus,  if  we  follow  the  codex  Claromon- 
lanus — the  only  first-class  MS,  whether  in  text  or  in  antiquity,  which  we 
possess — we  should  read  in  II  xxxiv  i  'de  Eleazaro  co  .  .  .  diuitem 
cognoscere  Elazarum  . . .  niitlj  ei  Elazarum,'  and  in  III  xiv  3  '  cgcnum, 
Elazarum.'  To  these  I  now  add,  from  Hamack  t  of  the  Old  Latin,  from 
Dr.  Sanday  Prudentius — whose  agreement  as  a  Spaniard  with  the  two 
Spanish  MS^  of  the  Vulgate  is  spt;cial]y  Interesting — and  from  Ochler's 
notes  to  Tertullian  St,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  see  Ep.  xiii  Eleazarus,  Eleiizanim 
(97-  23,  98.  31,  of  the  Vienna  edition),  .^.  rxxir  Eleazar  {308.  13),  and 
Carm.  xxxi  584  Eleazar'. 

We  have  here  then  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  substitution  of 
a  Semitic  for  a  Greek  name  in  four  fathers,  in  two  Old  Latin  MSS,  and  In 
a  couple  of  Vulgate  MSS.  Our  first  presumption  is  that,  as  these  authorities 
cannot  have  got  at  the  Semitic  name  independently,  they  must  so  far  go 
back  to  one  original  version.  The  second  is  that  the  cxxurrence  of  the 
form  in  the  Latin  Irenaeus  is  at  least  not  unfavourable  to  an  early  date 
for  the  Irenaeus  translation  :  though  it  is  true  Elazarus  may  represent 
a  stage  of  degeneration  from  Eleazartts.  The  third  is  that  the  difierencc 
of  the  phenoinena  in  St,  Luke  and  St-  John  suggests  that  the  two 
Gospels  bad  different  translator?.  But  the  most  impoitant  result  of  all 
is  that  the  primitive  Latin  version  of  Sl  Luke's  Gospel  must  have  been 

■   *  The  '  Lazari '  of  [^c  VLconi.  edition  here  muat,  I  think,  be  >  slip. 

'  *  CornpKre  too  tlie  name  or))'  invented  far  DIvea.  Me  is  called  in  the 
Sahidic  and  in  tbe  Scholiast  of  codd.  36  37  Cac«  Tischcndorf  «n  Luc.  xvi  19) 
'Kinetics*  or'  NJneue*:  but  in  thcpseudo-CypriAtiic  Jr pauiiatsMpMhu  ofA,  d.  j^j 
(ch.  17  :  Hatlcl,  Appendix  165.  3)  wc  read  'in  cuius  flamma  urj  illc  Finaeiis  dluca 
lb  ipso  Dei  filio  est  demonstratus,'  and  Hornnck  IJTrrlt  umd  Unltrauhungfn  siii  1, 
p,  77)  polnls  out  thai  the  name  Ftnees  (Phinehaa)  waa  probably  miggeslod  by 
Elcuar,  the  two  names  being  brought  into  near  caoacxion  iu  the  family  of  Aaron. 
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made  on  ground  where  Semitic — that  is  do  doubt  Sjrriac — names  vere 
more  faaiiliar  than  Greek.  It  might  be  possible  to  account  tati&factorilf 
for  this  by  the  Punic-Phoenicbtn  traditions  of  Nonh  Alrica :  more 
probably  it  points  to  the  region  of  Antioch  and  northern  Syria.  In  tnj 
case,  however,  the  Eleaatr  of  the  I^tin  wrsion  rcprcscnis  a  distinct 
traditinn  from  the  L'aTar  of  the  oldest  Syriac  version  ;  in  other  vords. 
the  agreement — when  they  do  agree — of  the  two  great  pillars  of  the 
'  Western '  text,  the  African  Latin  and  the  Sinai  Syriac,  can  baidly  be 
explained  away  as  due  to  any  identity  of  their  immediate  source.  Both 
may  have  first  seen  the  light,  it  is  true,  in  some  port  of  northern  Syria, 
and  both  may  have  been  produced  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
generation;  but  that  it  the  only  extent  to  which  a  common  origin  can 
be  ascribed  to  them,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  qualify  serionsly  the  weight 
of  their  consentient  testimony. 

2.    THE   BIBLICAL  TEXT  OF   KEUEJilAHUS  OF   TKUBUHAB. 

It  has  become  customary,  and  it  is  certainly  in  many  ways  comrcoieDt, 
to  distinguish  the  version  represented  by  Sl  Cyprian,  and  supponed  by 
A,  as,  par  txaUttta  the  '  African '  text.  Yet  this  conventional  use  is  tux 
without  its  dangers  if  it  induces  crcn  scholars  of  the  first  rank  to  speak 
as  though  every  early  writer  whose  biblical  text  agreed  with  Sl  Cyprisn'f 
must  be,  and  no  early  writer  whose  biblical  text  disagreed  witli 
St.  Cyprian's  could  be.  an  African.  On  the  latter  point  very  clear  light  is 
thrown  by  one  set  of  quotations,  (perhaps  the  only  set),  which  we  know 
for  certain  to  have  proceeded  from  an  African  contemporary  of  St 
Cyprian — I  mean  Ncmcsianus  of  Thtibunae,  who  voted  6fUi  in  the 
great  Rebaptism  Council,  and  wboee  vote  contains  some  six  or  seres 
biblical  quotations,  the  direigences  of  which  from  Sl  Cypcian  are 
sufficiently  noteworthy  to  discuss  in  detail. 

Thubunac  was  not  far  from  the  Roman  frontier,  on  the  con6net  of 
Numidi'a  and  Mauretania  *  (districts  less  subject  than  proconsular  Africa, 
as  in  other  ways,  so  no  doubt  in  their  biblical  text,  to  the  influence 
of  Carthage),  and.  as  Numidia  at  any  rate  never  possessed  any  metto- 
politan  sec,  the  bishops  of  these  provinces  ranked  among  themsdvei 
probably  by  seniority  of  conscfration .  Of  the  Numidians  Januarius  of 
Lsmbacsis  appears  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  to  have  been  the  senior,  for  be 
is  addressed  first  in  Epp.  Ixii  and  lxx,and  votest  sixth  among  tlie  bishopt 
of  the  combined  provinces  at  the  great  Rebapcism  Council.  The 
position  of  Ncmesianus  is  less  easy  to  settle,  for  he  is  only  sixth  of 
the  eight  addressees  in  Ep.  Ixii,  and  fourteenth  of  the  eighteen  addressee* 
of  Ep.  Ixx,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  first  of  the  nine  addressees  of 
Ep.  IxKvi,  first  of  the  four  bishops  who  write  Ep.  bcxvii,  and  votes — as 

*  See  Abp.  Benson,  Cypriax  p.  591. 
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I  haT«  said — fifth  in  the  great  Council,  before  even  Januarius  of 
Lambaesis.  These  divergent  indications  seem  to  me  most  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  tliat  Nemcsianus  was  the  senior  and  acknowledged 
head  of  a  group  of  bishops  distinct  from,  and  less  numerous  than,  the 
nutin  body  of  the  Numidinns,  certainly  more  distant  from  Carthage  and 
possibly  over  the  Mauretantan  border '.  In  any  case  he  ranked  as  the 
most  important  of  the  nine  bishops — all  from  the  Numido-Maurctanian 
border  (Benson,  p.  471) — who  were  condemned  to  the  mines  in  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  and  are  addressed  by  Cyprian  in  Ep.  Ixxvi : 
the  condemned  bishops  were  apparently  working  in  different  mines, 
since  four  of  them,  with  Ncraesianus  at  their  head,  answer  in  Ep.  Uxvii, 
one  in  Ep.  Uxvii i,  and  three  in  Ep.lxxix  ;  Litteus  of  Gcmeltae  is  the  only 
one  of  the  nine  unrepresented  in  these  answers.  But  a  more  striking 
testimony  to  the  unique  position  of  Nemesianus,  testimony  which  had 
apparently  escjiped  even  Abp.  Benson's  unwearied  research,  is  contained 
in  a  brief  summary  of  Valerian's  persecution  which  a  Donatist  chronicle 
of  the  fifth  century*  gives  in  these  words ;  'ab  ipso  [Uecio]  usque  ad 
Valerianum  anni  sunt  vii :  sacerdotuio  domini  debeiktor,  cuius  perse- 
cutionc  passi  sunt  Romac  Xyslus  martyrium,  et  Karthagine  Cyprianus, 
Ncmcssanus  ucro  Tubunts.'  And  I  do  not  doubt  thai  we  ought  to 
identify  him  also  wiih  the  'sanctus  Nemessianus"  whom  Ruinart's 
Carthaginian  kalcndar  commemorates  on  some  day  between  the  xi*^ 
and  xv""  (inclusive)  of  the  kalends  of  January  (Dec.  1 8-aa). 

The  Bible  of  Nemesianus,  then,  will  be  the  Uible  of  a  very  important 
and  representative  bishop,  proliably  also  a  very  old  man,  from  a  distant 
quarter  of  Roman  Africa.  His  text,  if  it  diifcrs  from  that  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Carthage,  will  be  more  likely  than  not  (one  would  say) 
to  repiesent  an  older  stratum  of  the  Latin  Bible  than  St,  Cyprian  does. 

1.  Nemesianus'  first  quotation  is  from  Proverbs  ix  la  :  and  as 
St.  Cyprian  does  not  quote  the  passage,  I  will  not  delay  over  it  longer 
tlum  to  guard  the  reader  against  two  errors  into  which  Sabatier  might 
lead  him,  since  in  the  first  place  he  gives  the  reference  in  the  text  as 
to  '  S.  Cyprian.  Ub.  3  Testim.  p.  330 ' — the  page  (of  Balure's  edition)  is 
[*orrecl,  and  the  error  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  headline  on  p.  329, 

ere  the  Teitimoma  end  and  the  SeatcnUae  Episcoperum  begin,  runs 
'Still  'Testimonionun  liber  iii' — and  in  the  second  place,  having  been 

'  Hemcsianiin'  soffnigans,  if  »  wc  m«y  call  them,  woutd  be  Nampulus  tEpp.  Ixii, 
Ixx).  Antonianux  (Kp.  \xx),  Ro^tiinus  (,Ep.  Ikx),  mnd  Honormlus  1. Epp.  Uli,  Izx). 
Of  tbe«e,  Nampuliis  is  nal  otherwise  known  ;  Amatiianua  1b  perhaps  the  sddresaee 
of  Ep.  Iv  i  Ro^liantis  miiy  well  be  the  bishop  of  Ncv*  (Op.pi(iutn  Nouiun,  joo 
miles  frvm  the  NiimidiBn  framier,  Bcnaon,  p.  4a 7),  who  votea  6otli  in  the  great 
Council :  Honoralns  Ls  pTesumably  the  ]{oi>oniIus  of  Tucca,  n  town  sometimes 

I         reckoned  in  Numidia,  sornetLmes  in  MaurdRnin  (Bcnann,  p.  ^851,  who  votes  77tJi. 

^H       *  Pnated  by  Uommscn  Ckronka  Umarv  1  i  196  (^Montimtnia  CfrtHamat  UiUarica). 
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tnisled  into  supposing  that  he  has  got  St.  CTprian  himself  in  the  text, 
he  quotes  in  his  apparatus  as  a  separate  authority  the  '  Third  Council 
of  Carthage'  from  Labbe's  Coruilia  \  787,  which  is  of  course  Dothing 
else  than  the  same  SeMteHtiae  and  onljr  differs  in  the  inferior  aocuncf 
of  its  text '. 

2.  The  sccoad  is  from  Pror.  ix  t8  :  cC  Cyprian  Epp.  Ixx  t  (Harttl 
f6f.  ts)  IxxT  33  (Firmilian  translated  by  Cypnan  :  Hartet  8*4.  17). 

Nkmesiamus  Cypriaw 

ab  aqua  autem  ati[cn]a'  absttnc  ab  aqua  aliena  abstine  te  ct  a 
te*  nee  de  fonts  extraneo  biberis.      fonte  aBeno  ne  biberU. 

'  klia  LT :  klicfia  S  jl  Aax-iiimia 
de  BaptUmo  conim  Ooiuiltiu  vl  iS,  19 
[Opp.  Ix  113!) 

■  kbaline  te  LT  (d  Mt^ttMitu)  i  ab- 
■lineS 

J,  6.  TIic  next  quotation  is  fix>m  St  John  iU  s,  wth  which  may  be 
taken  the  sixth,  from  St.  John  iii  6  :  the  former  verse  is  quoted  also  is 
Cyprian  £fi.  Ixxii  i  (775.  17)  and  £j>.  Ixxiii  11  (795.  13)— to  which  we 
may  add  the  peeudo-Cyprianic  ^  Jitbafittsmalt  §  3 — while  both  veises 
arc  given  in  TcsHmonia  i  la  (47.  ao^  tii  25  (140.  18). 


NEME-StANtJS 

nisi  [si]'  quis  rcna- 
tus  fuerit  ex  aqua  ct 
spiritti,  non  potest 
introire  in  legnum 
Dei. 

quod  Datum  est  de 
came  ca.ro  est,  et 
quod  natum  est  de 
spiritu  spirituE  est, 
quia  Deusspiritus  est, 
CI  ex  Deo  natus  est 


dt  Rtbapliumile. 

nisi  quis  denuo 
nalus  fuerit  ex  aqua 
et  tpiritu,  non  potest 
introire  in  regnum 
caeloniro. 


>M    S:    OM    LT    {fi 


Ctpriak 

nisi  quis  natus ' 
fuerit  ex  aqua  et 
spiritu,  non  point 
introire  in  regnum 
Dei. 

quod cnim  natum' 
est  dc  came  caro  est, 
et  quod  natum  est  de 
spitilu  ftpiritus  «it 

>  luns  ELNQ  EpL 
Ixxii,      BLNPT-      Ef. 


luiiL  LUB  Tot.  I. 
LW  (n/  uW)  Test.  Iii: 
rcjuitu*  B  Ep.  Isxn, 
CV  Ep.  buiiii,  A  Te» 
i,AUB  Test,  tii 

*  natum  :  nstus  L* 
TetL  i  («f«  L  af-t4  Test. 
iii  *  J  Men  talis  l»f»f} 

1  Battel  as  elMwbcrc  layi  too  much  welglit  on  bis  MS  S,  too  little  on  L  :  ia  4jG. 
tg  rad  '  in  Calsis '  for  '  (slats  '  (Gr  l«i  i^ii>5«inv),  43$.  iq  '  in  siti '  for  '  ia  stin  *  (Gr. 
ip  itifiiilneir).  It  should  be  noted  loo  that  the  ap-eement  of  Auguittne  wltfc 
Hartel's  text  auat  not  be  nuumed  tj  siltilio. 
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4.  The  fourth  quotation— fot  such,  though  Hartcl  docs  rot  mark  it, 
the  words  '  Spiritus  qui  ab  initio  ferebatur  super  aquam '  may  fairly  be 
counted— does  not  seem  (o  have  any  parallel  in  St.  Cyprian,  and  may 
^eicfore  be  passed  over. 

5.  The  fifth  is  fiom  Eph.  iv  3-5  :  the  whole  of  the  quotation  occurs 
in  Firm ilian -Cyprian  Kp.  ixiv  s+  (825.  35),  the  first  pari  also  in  Cyprian 
.Bcr/.  umt.  8  (317.  i),  Bon.  pat.  15  (408.  \\\  Ej>.  Iv  14  (643.  8),  the 
second  part  also  tn  Cyprian  Eat.  unit.  4  (213,  tt). 


Nemesianus 
curantes  seruare  unitatem  spiri- 
tus in  coniunctione  ^  pocis.  uniim 
corpus  el  unus  spiritus,  si  cut 
uocati  estis  in  una  spe'  uocationis 
uestme,  unus*  dominus,  una  fides, 
unum  baptisma. 

'  coniuncUonc  LT"  (tl  Aigitlaua)  ; 
Coniunctioncm  ST* 
*  in  unun  apcm  S 
■  i|uift  unus  T 


CVPRIAK 

satis  agente«  seruare  unitatem 
spirittis  in  coniunctione '  pacis. 
unum  corpus  el  unus  spiritus, 
sicut  uocati  eslis  in  una  spe" 
uocationis  uestrae,  unus  doDiinus, 
una  Gdes.  unum  baplfsma. 

'  coniuncti-onem  BQ  {not  anttm  LP 
CR]  £p.  Iv 

*  tJcut  uocati  ntia  In  una  ape  Ep. 
Izxv :  una  spcs  {at  amj  CccL  mUt, 


7.  The  last  quotation,  from  Gal.  v  19-ai,  is  also  that  which  shows 
most  divergence  from  the  paiallel  passages  In  Cyprian,  T^rsf.  m.  64 
(167.  13)  and  Dam.  or.  16  (278.  iz). 


Nemesianus 
SMnifesta  sunt  cnim  opera ' 
aunis,  quae  sunt 
foraicaciones,  inmunditiae, 
irKCStum,  idolatriac  seruitus*, 
neoe&cia, 

joimicttiae,  certamina  \ 
mills,  in, 

diuisiones,  heresis, 

et  his  similia : 

'  mtnifestac  . .  operac  S 

*  jdolDlitriae!u:niitii'sST:idoloI&triae 
(laihim)  Auguitmia  :  jtlolatria  seniitus 
L  ;  /artaist  Ugmdum  idol»nira  seniilus 

'  cerUmiaa  :  om  I, 


Cypkian 

manifcsta  autcm  sunt  facta 
carnis,  quae  sunt  adultcria, 
fomicationes,  inmunditiae, 
spurcittac,  idolairia ', 
ucnclicia,  homicidia, 
inimicitiae,  contcntiones, 
acmula  Clones,  animositas*, 
prouocationes,  simultatcs, 
dissensioiies,  heresis', 
inuidiac,  cbrietates,  comssationca, 
et  bis  similia ; 

■  idolBtna  ALB  Test  iJI,  C.  Dotn,  or.: 
IdeUtriae  WM  Test.  Ui,  W  Don.  or. : 
idoldUlrisc  S  Dom.  or. 

■  animusiliu  LB  Test,  iii,  SW  Don. 
or.  ;  •niinoaiUtn  AWH  T«sl.  Uf,  G 
Dom.  or. 

•  heresis  LMBTeM. iii, SWDon».of.: 
hercses  AW  Test,  iii,  G  Doiu.  or. 
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dt  qnibus  pinedixi  uobis, 

sicut  praedico,  quoniam 

quicumque  haec  fadunC  qui  talU  agunt 

regnum  Dd  noD  regnum  Dei  noa 

hcfediubunt  possidebanL 

The  genenl  rehtionship  between  Netnesianus  and  Cyprian  in  all 
their  common  qnouiions  is  undeniable :  but  tbe  diflercnces  are  also 
real,  and  in  the  last  and  longest  quotation  tbey  arc  far-rc3chir%.  In 
I>ror.  ix  i8  we  bave  'nee  de  fonte  extianeo'  over  against  'et  a  Tonte 
alieno  ne '  :  in  Jo.  iii  5  we  have  '  renatus '  as  against  *  oatus '  :  in  Epb. 
IT  3  'curantes'  for  'satis  agentes.'  In  Jo.  iii  6  tbc  double  interpolation 
occun  also  in  Tertullian  dt  camt  Chn'sti  iS,  'quia  dcus  spintus  est,  et 
de  deo  natus  est'  In  Gal.  t  I9-»i  tbe  differences  of  rendering  out- 
number the  agreements,  and  there  are  diflerenccs  of  underlying  text  as 
well.  Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  '  idolatiiae  scraitus '  instead  of 
'idotalria'  as  the  equivalent  of  t/AuAcXtr^Mi :  I  cannot  help  thinktog 
that '  idolorum  seruitus '  must  somehow  lie  behind  '  idolalriae  aemitns,' 
but  in  any  case  the  employment  of  the  word  'seruitus'  at  all  seems 
to  mount  back  to  some  very  primitive  attempt  afler  a  vernacular  Latin 
reptesentative  of  the  Greek  compound  -XorprJa'.  Among  the  latter 
the  omission  by  Ncmcsianus  of  'adulleria'  is  supported  b)-  Tertullian 
alone  ainorg  the  pre-V'ulgate  Latins.  Why  Ncmcsianus  should  omit  all 
the  vices  after  aipima,  or  why  Cyprian  should  omit  h  trpoA^  wyu>  nMw 
n/miiroii  jri,  ts  not  casy  to  say' :  but  the  respective  omissions  serve  la 
emphasiBC  the  difference  of  the  two  texts,  while  the  other  indications 
perhaps  suggest,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the  Bishop  of  Thubunae  tised 
a  more  ancient  type  than  the  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

3.   A  SECONDARY   MATURE  IN   ST.  CYPRIAN's   TEXT   OF   lUC   Xll   47. 

I  have  shown  that  St.  Cyprian's  form  of  text  was  not  the  only  one 
known  in  the  Africa  of  his  day :  I  proceed  to  adduce  a  reading  from  the 
Gospels  in  the  Teitimonia  to  ibow  further  that  the  Cyprianic  text  doe* 
not  represent  in  on  unaltered  form  the  original  version  (whichever  thai 
was  or  wherever  produced),  but  betrays  traces  of  coxrectioa  oc  depnva- 
tion  of  its  Latin  text. 

St.  Luke  xii  47  is  quoted  by  Cyprian,  Test,  iii  19  (133.  3  j)  and  E^ 
xi  I  (496.  7)  in  the  following  form  :  '  llle  autcm  scruus '  qui  cognosot 

'  Idolontm  ttmitu*  occurs  in  th«  Vulgate  of  GaL  v  30,  Eph.  v  j.  In  the  *wy 
early  Latin  vtrsion  of  Damabaa,  xvi  7,  we  find  dSoiXDAuTpdai  represcnied  I? 
'  ado  ration  iboi  idolorum '—«t  l«ut  If  we  accept  MenardB  ctnendalloa  eC  Lb( 
'  adcilationibiis '  of  the  MS, 

*  Ut,  Sajidaj-  rcioiiiils  me  that  it  is  possible  that  Neneaianiu  <lid  not  brinf  bil 
rolls  of  Krjpturc  with  him  to  Carthage  and  quoLcil  therefore  from  maaory, 

*  '  Scruus  autcm  iile  '  in  £p.  xi  i.  . 
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uoluntatcm  dominj  sui  et  non  parucrit  uoluntati  eius,  uapulabit  multas.' 
For  the  Latin  '  parucrit '  there  are  three  altcinative  readings  in  the 
Greek,  ^i)  iraifuwat  i)  (or  /"I'W)  ww^ffa*,  (a)  ff'i^ooE  alone,  {^)  hoifiavac 
alone.  No  early  Western  authorit)'  gives  the  first  reading,  which  indeed 
in  spite  of  the  support  ot  kD  seems  obviously  to  suggest  conRalion ; 
IJ  Iienacus  and  several  Greek  Fathers  give  the  second  :  but  L,  two 
cursives,  the  Syriac  (including  the  Sinaitic)  and  the  IjiCin  versions,  give 
the  third  and  as  I  think  the  true  reading  ;  and  this  is  beyond  question 
the  reading  out  cf  which  St.  Cyprian's  text  was  ultimately  produced. 
'  Parauerit,'  the  ciact  equivalent  of  irMfiAaat,  is  the  reading  of  & 
(Vcronensia) :  'parucrit,'  the  reading  of  e  Cyprian  and  one  or  two 
other  MSS,  is  a  corruption  of  it — and  in  St.  Cyprian  at  any  rate  not 
a  mere  s^rrifial  corruption,  but  an  inleniional  change,  since  the  'ad 
uoluntatcm'  ol  If  d t  (Greek  ir^^i  r^  tfAijfm)  has  been  modified  into 
*  uoluntati,'  the  better  to  suit  the  construction  of  'paruerit.'  Thus  the 
Latin  version  of  St.  Cyprian  ha-ia  history  behind  it,  and  has  experienced 
clianges  of  its  own  after  the  day  when  it  was  made  from  the  Greek. 

4.  THE  FORMS  ad  dcxttra  ad  sinistra  IK  st.  cvfkian. 

Tlie  phrases  if  lh(iiw  i$  tvmruiittu  are  the  usual  expressions  both  in 
le  New  Testament  and  (though  less  exclusively)  in  the  LXX  for  'on 
le  right  hand'  'on  the  left* :  and  the  parallel  phrases  by  which  the 
at  meaning  with  the  added  idea  of  motion  is  expressed  in  the  LXX, 
8*fiA  lit  Apitrrtpn,  '  to  the  right  hand '  '  lo  the  left,'  show  clearly 
aough  that  the  gender  of  it  it^iSur  *f  riMvitrnv  is  neuter.  To  the 
rly  Christian  translators  much  difficulty  was  caused,  it  is  clear,  in  the 
tiempt  to  render  these  Creek  neuter  plural!!  into  Latin,  the  idiom  of 
which  language  uniformty  employed  the  feminine  singular,  'dextra 
sinistra,'  'a  dextra  a  sinistra,'  'ad  dextram  ad  sinistxam.'  To  a  large 
extent  the  idiomatic  renderings  held  their  grotind— 'ad  dexteram'  is 
the  prevailing  rendering  in  a  d  and  e  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Fleury 
faagment  of  Acts,  white  *a  dextra'  is  usual  in  i  :  but  there  was  no 
untfonnity  about  the  renderings,  and  there  were  not  wantin);,  an  indeed 
we  should  expect,  attempts  to  carry  over  the  Greek  idiom  into  the 
Latin  versions.  Most  commonly  this  was  cfTccted  by  the  literal 
rendering  'a  doxlris'  'a  sinistris,' which  is  fairly  common  in /of  the 
Gospels,  nearly  universal  in  the  Vulgate  New  Testament ',  and  in  the 
Vulgate  Old  Testament  shares  the  field  with  'ad  dexteram  ad 
•inistram':  the  Latin  Irenaeus  is  similarly  inconsistent,  'ad  dexteram' 

*  The  aoly  exceptions  I  have  noticed  *n  HatC.  xx  ai,  33  Mid  Mc  x  37  'ad 
deMcfam,'  in  both  cases  wilh/:  nnd  ts/has  '  a  ilcxtris'and  'ad  dcxleram'  about 
equBUj,  it  looks  as  if  5t.  Jerome  set  himaellio  make  ■  a  dexlrii '  Hie  unirurm  N,  T. 
rcndenng.     In  Wc  xvi  5  ■  in  dextris '  represents  If  reii  StfioTi. 
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being  found  in  III  xii  a,  xii  13,  V  zxrtti  i,  <a  desOris'  'a  sinistris'm 
I  xxi  a.  111  xii  i,  xxiii  3,  with  wbicb  would  go  'io  sinistra,*  where  the 
Greek  is  »'(  ri  Jf*im(ri,  in  IV  xl  i. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  the  neuter  plural  irtiicfa  appear  to  be 
characterisiic  of  ipecial  wtncsses.  The  codex  Vcronensis  (i)  frequendy 
uses  '  ad  dcxtris  *  '  ad  ^iiiistris ' :  so  in  Malt  xxii  44.  xxv  33.  34.  41, 
jocvii  3W,  Mc.  xii  36 ' :  and  in  two  of  these  cases,  Malt,  txt  4 1 ,  nvii 
38^,  the  codex  Veroellensis  {a)  agrees  wiih  it.  The  Lyons  HepuKuch 
(ed.  Utysae  Robert,  1881. 1900)  translates  the  accusalire  of  the  hXXttt 
it^ ....[« a/M-mpA  (»iiw;ui)  by  'dextra . . .  sinistra ' ',  a  phrase  which,  since 
it  occurs  always  with  verbs  of  motion  like  'declinare,'  tnuM  surely  be 
meant  fnthe  accusative  neuter  plural,  not  the  reminine  aUative  singular. 
And  St.  Cyprian— who  in  his  Old  Testament,  at  least  in  the  only  three 
cases  where  the  Greek  word  occurs  in  the  corresponding  LXX  text(rai^ 
i  io=Ia.  liv  3  [Hartel  5*.  u],  Tesf.  ii  i3=Zach.  iii  1  f?8.  18^  TirjA  li 
a6=Ps.  cix  [ex]  i  [93.  3])  uniformly  read  'ad  dexieram' — appareellr 
read  'ad  dextera '  'ad  sinistra,'  i.e.  the  neuter  accusative  plural,  in  Maa 
xxT  33,  34-  4i<  Tliis  long  passage  we  have  the  advantage  of  reading  in 
three  different  books  of  St.  Cyprian,  Test.  ii.  30  [100.  3,  4,  15],  Tal 
iii  I  [113.  3,  4,  15],  A<y.  tieL  2$  [391.  16,  17,  39a.  5]  :  and  in  eadi 
case  there  is  some  evidence,  and  in  the  two  former  cases  prepondenui 
evidCDce,  for  the  reading  I  propose,  although  llaitel  reads  *a  dextea' 
'a  sinistra'  all  through.  I  give  the  evidence,  as  far  as  I  have  it, in 
detail  :  10  Haitcl's  apparatus  1  am  able  to  add  the  readings  of  the  two 
Oxford  MSS,  0,=  Bodl.  Add  C.  15  (sacc.  x  ineunt),  0,  =  BodL  Laud, 
misc.  451  (saec,  X  exeunt),  tluoughout — of  Lord  Crawford's  MS(X: 
saec.  viiij  in  both  books  of  the  Tatimam'a — and  of  the  Vatican  MSS  R 
(saec  ix)  and  T  (sacc  x)  in  the  third  book  of  the  TtstimQiuay  a*  well  u 
a  correction  of  Hand's  collation  of  L  in  the  latter  book. 


Matt  xxv  35  rt  ad  dextera 

a  dcxlera 
ad  dexieram 

xxv  33  b  ad  sinistra 
a  sinistra 


LX  Test,  (i:  L'XO.O/  TesL  iii:  W 

op.  et  d. 
AG,  Test,  ii 
WMBO,  Test  ii :  L'WMBO.RT  T( 

iii :  FGOiO,  op.  et  cL 
X(0,')  Test,  ii :  L'XO,"  Test,  iii 
LO,  Test,  ii :  UO^  Test,  iii :  W  op.  et  el. 


*  ElMwhcre  b  hu  '  ad  d«xtmn,'  ■  \&  dcsteraiB  '  (H«L  xx  11,  93,  xxvi  64 :  Xc  ■ 
3}t4«  :  Luc  xxiii  33)  «r  'BdcxtrU'  (Halt,  xxvii  3S:  Lac  i  11.  xxii  49).  agotf 
(cncraLIy  with  b,  but  u  more  cteddedly  inclined  to  '  h1  dextniiL* 

*  Num.  XX  1;,  xxji  16 ;  Deut.  ii  37,  v  33,  xvii  1 1, 10,  xxriii  14  ;  Joi.  i  7.  THe 
Duly  cxcepllon  kppe&n  to  l>e  Jos.  xxiii  6  *  in  dextnni  ueJ  in  naisinsi.'  On  tlM 
6lher  h>ni]  Dcul.  zssiii  i,  'ad  dciira  ciuk'  —  in  StfiSir,  directtj  con&rou  tbe  hm 
1  MB  eUiming  f«r  Su  Cypriaa :  kc  bctew. 
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adsinistram    AWMB  Test,  ii:   WMBRT  Test.  Ui: 

F0,0,  op.  el  el. 
ad  sinistris       G  op.  et  el. 
XXV  34     ad  dcKtera       XO,*  Test,  ii :  LXO,*0,*  Test,  iii 
a  dcxtcra         AL  Test,  ii :  W  op.  ct  cl. 
addexteram    WMBO,  Test,  ii:    WMBRT  Test,  iii: 
FGOjO,  op.  et  el. 
XXV  41      ad  sinistra       AL'X(0,'  ?)0,  Test,  ii :  XO,R  Test,  iu 
a  sinistra  ALO,  Test,  iii :  W  op.  ct  cl. 

ad  sinistram    L'WMB    Test,   ii  :    WMBT  Teat,  iii  ; 
FGOjO,  op.  et  el. 

An;  one  familiar  vith  the  details  of  Cyprianic  textual  criticism  irill, 
I  believe,  see  at  a  glance  the  genuineness  of  the  readings  *ad  deriera' 
*  ad  sinistra '  all  through  the  passage.  But  it  may  be  wonh  while  to 
enter  into  the  matter  a'little  more  Tully  :  and  in  doing  so  I  would  pro- 
pose first  to  consider  the  two  related  variants  'ad  dextera.'  'a  dcxtcra  ' 
together,  as  against  the  third  '  ad  dexteram.'  The  former  are  supported 
throughout  in  the  Tcstimiinia  by  L,  incomparably  the  best  MS  of  this 
treatise,  by  X,  a  very  erratic  MS  but  one  which  preserves  many  good 
readings,  and  by  the  two  Oxford  MSS,  both  of  which  attain  a  high  level 
of  excellence,  while  the  group  on  the  other  side  WMB  is  one  which  it  is 
common  to  find  united  in  the  support  of  inferior  readings.  In  the 
dk  efert  f.t  rUmosynis  the  case  is  not  so  strong :  but  W — a  different  MS 
Apparently  in  the  treatises  from  W  of  the  Talimoma,  see  Hartel'a 
pre&ce  p.  xix' — consistently  supports  one  or  other  of  the  readings 
guaranteed  by  the  better  MSS  of  the  Ttstimoma.  On  the  general 
question  it  may  be  added  that  while  *ad  dexteram  '  is,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  a  well-known  form  and  one  therefore  not  unlikely  to  be  intro- 
duced by  later  scribes,  neither  'ad  dextera'  nor  'a  dextera'  is  easily 
ezptaioed  away  on  these  lines,  for  the  one  form  is  almost  unique, 
while  the  other,  though  common  enough  in  classical  Latin,  occuis, 
I  think,  in  no  other  Gospel  MS  but  k. 

And  if  the  choice  is  now  reduced  to  the  two  forms  'ad  dextera'  and 
•a  dextera,'  the  evidence,  at  least  in  the  two  passages  in  the  TisfiMnma, 
is  decidedly  stronger  for  the  stranger  reading,  and  this  ia  also  the 
reading  which  from  its  similarity  of  form  accounts  best  for  the  genesis 
of  the  third  alternative  'ad  dexteram.'  Nor  is  it,  though  uncommon, 
absolutely  without  parallel  elsewhere.  In  Mc.  x  40  <(  has  '  ad  dextent 
mea  et  a  sinistra':  in  Deut.  xxxiii  2  the  Lyons  Heptateuch  reads  'ad 
dextra  eius':  and  in  the  Vatican  palimpsest  of  the  Asansio  Isaiae 
I      —a  fragment  of  immense  antiquity — we  find  the  phrases  '  ad  dexteram 

^K  '  J  ■m  intlcblctl  to  Mr.  BuHcitt  for  calling  my  atlcolico  to  tbia  poiaU 
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eias  et  ad  sinistra'  'ad  sinistra  qoales  ad  destia'  'ikd  dextram'  'i 
sinistra*  (cd.  Cbarles,  pp.  io6,  107).  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  texts  now  represented  by  Jt  and  the  Vatican  palimpsest '  ad 
dcxtcia '  and  '  ad  Kinistia '  <x%inally  uood  in  every  place ;  a  view  which 
would  simpbTy  the  proUeni  of  the  Go&pel  renderings  or  (V  Atjwr  by 
removing  from  tbc  6eld  altogether  the  form  'a  destera  (doOia),'  fcit  _ 
which  A  is  practically  the  only  authority*.  ■ 

To  sum  the  raatler  up.  the  evidciKe  seems  to  suggest  that  in 
Latinising  the  Greek  /«  Ac{m^  the  translators  acted  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  they  paiaphnued  it  by  the  Latin  idiom,  and  in  this  case  'id 
dexteram '  was  almost  universally  employed,  or  they  attempted  to  repre- 
sent in  Latin  dress  the  Greek  neuter  pluiaL  Tvro  alternative  means  wtre 
hazarded  to  elTect  the  latter  object :  the  one,  '  a  dextris,'  though  oldK 
than  the  Vulgate, received  a  tpecial  impetus  from  Sl  Jerome's  work,  the 
other, '  ad  dextera.'  so  nearly  disappeared  that  it  is  only  t>ow  that  it  cu> 
be  rescued  from  oblivion  and  restored  to  the  true  text  of  Sl  Cyptiaa. 

C  R  Turner. 


TWO  NOTES  ON  SMITH  AND  WAGE'S  DTCTIONARY 
OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

I.  Si/venia,  Sylvia.  It  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  two 
articles  writlcn  on  these  names  refer  to  the  some  person,  although  the 
writer  was  not  consdous  of  the  i&cX.  The  lady  in  question  was  sister  of 
Flaviiig  Ruflnus,  who  was  prefect  of  the  East  under  Theodosiui  and 
Arcadius,  and  consul  in  392.  She  was  ^mous  for  her  learning  and  bv 
asceticism.  A  fragmentary  account  tn  Latin  of  a  pilgnmage,  uodcitakBi 
about  the  year  379,  which  plainly  was  written  by  a  woman,  was  dis- 
covered at  Arczzo  in  18S5  j  and  Gamtirrini,  who  was  the  first  cdiu», 
attributed  it  to  this  Silvio.  But  his  judgement  has  been  questioned  b; 
several  critics,  and  it  seems  to  be  insufficiently  supported  by  the  anil- 
able  evidence.  In  any  case,  students  of  Smith's  DUtiemuy  would  do 
well  to  note  that  Stivama  of  iv  668  is  identical  with  Sylvia  who  o 
mentioned  on  p.  747  as  the  writer  of  the  '  Peregrinatio.' 

II.  Mararius.  The  inadequacy  of  the  article  on  Macarius  of  Egyj* 
(No.  17,  iii  774)  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  some  of  the  confusion  iriiicli 
appears  in  recent  books  when  the  name  'Macarius'  is  in  question. 
One  would  hardly  gather  (torn  the  article  that  the  great  ascetic,  Macariis 

'  I  ought,  however,  to  uy  thai  tti«  fonn  '  1  dexten '  wavld  Ul  in  line  will)  whit 
Mr.  Barkiti  says  [in  «  p«pcr  rod  bebrc  th«  Cambridge  PhiloloGtcal  Society  on 
Fob  11^1901)  of  tbe  itrons  Ikvgur  or  dusic«I  ootiquitjr  io  k. 
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of  E^Tpt,  whose  reputed  writing*  fill  nevly  looo  columns  in  Migne's 
PalreJegia  {P.G.  xxxiv),  is  its  subject.  The  date  of  this  Macarius  is 
given  by  Cave  as  'fl.  373,'  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  accurale.  The 
wwka  ascribed  to  him  (some  are  protiably  of  later  date)  consist  of  fifty 
tiomiiies^  seven  OpusntJa  or  short  treatises  on  Christian  graces,  and  some 
Apophthtgmata,  i.e.  Sayings  or  Table  Talk.  They  arc  important  alike 
to  the  historian  of  theology  and  to  the  critic  of  the  New  Testament  text. 
For  example,  Macarius  Magnus  has  the  addition  b  awtt^Xoymiuv  to  the 
ordinary  text  of  Gal.  iv  36  (a  reading  known  also  to  Ephraira  Syrus). 
A  critical  edition  of  the  works  attributed  to  this  writer  (it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  belong  to  another  Egyptian  monk  of  the  same  name) 
is  badly  needed,  and  it  is  to  be  hupcd  that  some  competent  scholar  will 
undertake  it. 

Now  Macantts  Magnus  and  his  Egyptian  namesakes  must  not  be 
confused  with  Macarius  Magnes  (i.  c.  probably  Macarius  '  the  Mag* 
nesian ')  who  wrote,  about  400  a.d.,  homilies  on  Genesis  and  a  wotk 
called  Afccritim,  which  '  purports  to  contain  a  report  of  a  viva  voce  disctw- 
sion  between  the  author  and  a  Grecian  philosopher '.'  Of  this  work 
the  editie  pHncepi  was  published  by  Blondcl  in  1876,  and  in  1877 
Duchesne  printed  an  important  dissertation  on  Macarius  Magnes,  to 
vhich  he  appended  the  extant  fragments  of  the  homilies  on  Genesis. 
These  wrhings,  like  those  of  Macarius  Magnus,  are  important  to  the 
textual  critic  E.  g.,  Macarius  Magnes  reads  (with  D:  cf.  ft)  wt^liKnt  at 
St,  Mark  xv  34  tn&tead  of  iyKariXttrtt. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  note  the  distinction  between  these  two 
writers ;  but  I  find  them  confused  (apparently)  by  two  scholars  so 
accurate  as  Dr.  E.  Nestle  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory.  Dr.  Nestle  in  his 
admirable  Te-tfya/  Crifia'sm  qfthe  New  Testament  gives  a  '  list  of  writers 
most  frequently  cited  in  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament '  (Engl. 
Trans.,  p.  336J,  and  among  them  he  gives  'Macarius  Magnes  fl.  373.' 
Now  this  date,  as  I  have  satd,  is  Cave's  date  for  Macarius  Magnus, 
who  was  about  a  quarter  of  3  century  earlier  than  Mapus.  And  of 
Magitui,  whose  works  are  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  to  the 
textual  critic,  Dr.  Nestle  has  no  record.  Again,  Dr.  Gregory  in  his 
Prvkgemena  to  Tischendorf's  Greek  Testament  (p.  1303)  explains  that 
the  Father  cited  by  Tischendorf  as  "Mac 'or  'Macar'is  'Macarius  senior, 
Magnes,  presbyter  Aegyptius,  claruil  anno  373,'  and  he  then  gives  a 
correct  list  of  the  works  of  Macarius  Magnus.  Tischendorf  never  dtes 
Macarius  Magrus,  for  the  writings  of  that  father  were  not  accessible  to 
acfaolais,  as  I  have  said,  until  1876,  whereas  Tischendorf  died  in  1S74. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

Salmon  in  Smith's  Dicliomary  on  Macarius,  No.  J). 
Rr  a 
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THE  ORDINATION  OF  THE  EARLY  BISHOPS 
OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Thi  controversy  arising  oul  of  the  statement  of  Eutychius  that  up  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  (313-96)  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  ordainacl 
by  the  presbyters'  is  well  knoim,  and  for  a  staicmcnt  and  discossicn 
of  the  cvidetKe  bearing  upon  it  hilhetto  known  it  will  be  sufficient  te 
refer  to  UghcfOot's  dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  edition  of  the  Episttc  to  the  Philippians '.  The  object  of  this  note 
is  to  bring  to  aotice  a  paaugc  as  yet  unedited  which,  so  £u  as  it  goo, 
bears  out  the  assertion  of  Eutychius. 

In  the  collection  of  select  letters  of  Scvcnts  of  Antioch  transl&ted 
into  Syriac  by  Athanasius  of  Nisibis,  which  is  contained  in  two  Britisb 
Museum  MSS,  Add.  ii,t8i  and  Add.  14,600*,  in  the  third  letter  of 
the  second  section,  addressed  'to  the  Orthodox  in  Emcsa ','  the  wnin 
d^s  at  great  length  with  the  case  of  a  ecrtaia^I^abj  vhr-  r.;-^'^,!  bii 
cJiim  to  episcopal  oid^rs  upon  consecration  by  a  singl  and 

alleged  in  his  support  a  canon  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Ca n-^nat.:^!!,  undo 
which  a  bishop  nti^ht  in  case  of  necessity  be  consecrated  bjr  .one  bishop 
gnly *■  In  answer  to  :hi;  Scvltus  sira-.L-s  that  ii  U  useless  to  quote 
obsolete  customs  against  the  established  practice  of  the  church,  and 
after  adducing  the  case  of  Cyprian  and  the  rebaptiam  of  hetetics 
proceeds  as  follows  *  :— 

^t&>a  .^(.B   ^  loot   |pu«Vje  Ul*A   ^     [  ',  ■  — "'^  It   ^•^t  i<^ah 

)ue«  ^ftftft«>,.»It   1,^/   f.^  .^j«r  '%A^   T^tf   OM    Uo>LA    ^/  t^T 

lru.tr  -'m  |lcfc.»h.»\  ^\^  Mi}  Do  ..co.ftaaa«»iT  |]^>mj|U  ILoiwi^Lbdo 

JfAOA^  ^.^4^Jt  (.^/  .1b-ZM*u>  ^.J^M  LoX  |;«*e  .IbJL^fA  Ui^-» 

.U->*eJl«  |iM»Ae  .iW^e  Irt^x^^c*  r'^t^ 

'  And  the  bishop  also  of  the  city  renowned  for  its  orthodox  faith,  the 
city  of  the  Alexandrines,  used  in  former  days  to  be  appointed  by 
presbyters ;  but  in  later  times  in  accordance  with  the  canon  which  his 
prevailed  everywhere  the  solemn  institution  of  their  bishop  has  come 
to  be  performed  by  the  hand  of  bishops,  and  no  one  contemns  the 
strictness  which  prevails  in  the  holy  churches  and  has  rectnirse  to 
the  former  practices,  which  have  yielded  to  the  later  (dear,  strict, 
approved,  and  spiritual  ordinances.* 

'  Migne,  P.  G.  cxi  p.  98*.  •  Pp.  »,g-3o  C>3»-133,  Irtcr  E4Itloa«V 

'  Wright,  C.  B.  M.  pp.  558-69. 

'  In  the  mBrfiin  it  ia  cslJcd  the  ninety-third  letter  of  tli«  Kcoad  l>ook  of  letltn 
written  «tter  bsnlshmeiit  (518-38).  *  Had«  1  p.  jjj. 

•  Add.  i»,[8t,  fol.  646;  Add,  I4,6d0,  fol.  ft  A,  710. 
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Here  we  have  a  distinct  statement,  400  years  before  Eutychius,  that  y 
it  was  at  one  time  the  custom  for  the  Alexandrine  presbyters  to  ordain 
their  bishop;  and,  as  Sevenis  wrote  in  Egypt,  he  may  be  assumed  to 
give  the  tradition  cunent  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  his  time.  As 
be  wrote  200  years  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  more  than  350  years 
after  the  time  of  Heraklas  and  Diony&ios  (233-^5)1  which  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  Jerome  (Ep.  146)  to  be  ihFcffle  of  the  change,  it  does 
not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  statement  is  true;  but  it  13  difficult  to 
think  that  a  tradition  so  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  could  have 
arisen  if  it  had  not  been  founded  upon  some  basis  of  historical  £act '. 

E.  W.  Brooks. 

:  nuynat  be  out  of  place  tn  rail  attention  here  to  the  further  evi'd«nee  quoted 
a  Butlcf  in  hia  LaMsiac  HiiJory  t^ PaUadiits  ^T«ila  ani  Studies  vi  1,  p.  113) 
froin  tHe  apophthcsms  of  the  EsyptTan  monli  Pocmca  ;  'UAtfov  %<nt  tirfi  aXptjiMiA 

WfttSrfipf  Ix"!  *<}''  X*'f'^'"''°>'-  ^  ''  yipuf  eiaiw^at  lipinnjat  t^k  HtKipdy  avroS  val 
«!>«'     IlafiAtt  rifr  Tpawi^ar  Mai  minaay  alrroit  ^aytir  mJ  wtii^r  avrtivt  fr'  iifi^p"}t     % 
{jaigaeP.  C.  UVJ41). 

This  new  witnca  concun  with  Eutychius  Scvenis  and  Jerome  in  anumiiiE    I 
something  exccptioual  in  Uie  method  of  appointing  to  the  Alexajidiine  see :  but  it   I 
becomea  hard«r  than  ever  to  diseorer  the  history  and  character  of  this  cxceptiooal 
syatcia  in  detail.     For  wiicr««B  Jcrom*  gives   the  episcopate  of  Dionysiua,  anij 
Eutychius  llie  episcopate  of  Alexander,  aa  the  Itrmimu  ad  jutm  of  the  older  aad 
abaoniul  state  of  tilings,  Che  story  of  Pociacn — the  limits  of  whose  monastic  life  are 
gtwn  in  the  Diitiowiary  »f  ChrisHan  BioffrafJiy  as  c.  390-460 — would  compel  us  to 
treat  it  M  still  existing  id  the  lime  of  Theophilus^  unless  ludecd  we  are  to  translate 
Ixu  riiv  x«por«i-i(ii-  '  he  lultiinatcly]  derives  his  succession,'  s  trmaslatiuu  which  I 
certainly  docs  not  represent  Ibc  uniural  mcsDlag  of  the  words.— ^C.  H.T.]  ' 


Origme/  Werke,  dritter  Banti :  Jeramahomilieit,  KUtgtUederkommaiiart 
ErkfdniHg  dtr  Samuel-  vnd  KSntgihuihtr^  von  Dr.  Erich  Kloster- 
MANN  in  Kiel.  Dot  Diafogdts  Adamavtius  fiipi  r^c  *lt  et^  i^ 
wiirrtnf,  von  L>r.  W.  H.  TAM  DE  Sande  BAKHUYZtsf,  Rcctof  des 
stadtischen  Gynuusitims  in  Utrecht.  (Lcipsig:  J.C.  Htnrichs'sdie 
Buchhandlung  1901,  in  the  Berlin  Series  of  the  Greek  ChrisiiaiLj 
Writers  of  the  first  three  centuries.) 

The  Greek  text  of  Origen's  Homilies  on  Jeremiah  depends  oa| 

B  single  eleventh-  or  twelfih-century  MS  preserved  in  the  Rtctiriit 
Library  (n-III-19),  of  which  a  sixteenih-ceniury  copy  exists  in  the 
Vatican  (Gr.  633);  many  extracts  or  paraphrases  are  found  in  the 
Catena  on  the  Prophets,  which  someltnies  a/Tord  help  in  restoring 
a  true  reading ;  there  is  also  extant  a  Latin  translation  by  Jerome  of 
fourteen  homilies,  two  of  which  ut  not  among  those  found  in  tbej 
Greek  MS. 

Br.  Klostennann,  in  preparation  for  this  edition,  published  a  feffj 
ycsrs  ago  a  inost  painstaking  investigation  into  the  relations  of  the 
different  authorities' ;  he  has  there  collected  and  arranged  materials  iaj 
a  moat  useful  manner,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not  very  conside 
nor  are  the  conclusions  reached  very  clearly  stated. 

The  main  merit  of  the  present  edition  of  the  Homilies  is 
KlostiTmann  gives  us  full  and  reUable  infomianon  about  tlu;  Escuriil' 
MS  :  it  was  collated  for  him  by  another  scholar,  but,  as  be  found  many 
apparent  inaccuracies  in  the  collation,  be  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
entire  text  before  going  to  press.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  other 
editors  of  patristic  texts  will  follow  his  wise  example,  and  not  baQd 
upon  foundatioos  laid  by  others.  It  is  of  course  universally  recognised 
that  the  main  objection  to  the  use  of  photographs  is  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  different  bands.     When  I  collated  the  Quit  daus  sal»uhat\ 

'  Di*  Uthtrii»fmmg  dt*  Jtrtntia-Hoimlitn  dts  Origmm:  Ttxit  n.  OmUwt.,  imm 
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of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  same  MS  in  1894, 1  noticed  that  in  the 
Jeremiah  homilies  the  original  scribe  in  many  places  omitted  a  few 
words,  leaving  blank  spaces,  and  that  these  spaces  were  afterwards  filled 
in  by  an  obviously  different  hand,  belonging  apparently  to  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century  ^  It  seetns  a  pity  that  Klostermann  has  not  dealt 
with  this  point  in  his  introduction :  similar  gaps  in  the  QX)S  arc 
not  filled  up,  and  it  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  asccrt&tnf 
if  possible,  whether  the  words  inserted  in  the  Jeremiah  homilies  were 
derived  from  another  MS,  or  were  merely  conjectures. 

The  main  fault  of  this  edition  is  that  it  is  incomplete,  but  for  this  the 
editor  is  not  to  blame ;  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome  should  certainly 
have  been  printed  alongside  of  the  Greek  text.  This  was  impossible, 
Klostermann  says,  as  the  plan  of  the  KirrhfttviUcr-Cornmission  der 
k.  prtusi.  Akadtmie  dtr  Wisscnsfkaften  only  admits  ancient  translations 
when  tlie  Greek  originals  have  been  lost.  No  such  rule,  however,  has 
been  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Dialogue  of  Adamantius.  Al  all  events 
the  two  homilies  found  only  in  Jerome  should  have  been  printed. 
Klostermann  shows  such  excellent  faculties  as  an  editor,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret  thai  he  has  not  been  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  the  homilies.  He  bos  done  the 
best  he  could  under  these  restrictions ;  he  has  collated  two  of  the 
most  andent  MSS,  and  prepared  for  his  own  use  a  nrvision  of  the  I-atin 
text,  from  which  he  gives  copious  quotations  in  his  critical  notes; 
it  is  therefore  not  hkely  that  the  I^tin  translation  will  yield  much 
more  of  value  for  the  correction  of  the  Greek  text,  but  students  must 
■wait  for  the  appearance  of  Jerome's  works  in  the  Vienna  Cvr^us 
ieriptorum  ee^lesiastieorvm  before  they  possess  the  full  evidence  for 
these  homilies.  Klostermann  has  colUted  the  best  MSS  for  the 
Catena  fragments,  but  has  only  printed  those  which  do  not  correspond 
10  passages  preserved  in  the  Greek  text.  This  causes  a  good  deal  of 
ineonvenience,  because  the  catenist  has  treated  the  text  of  Origen  with 
such  scant  courtesy  that  it  is.  hardly  possible  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  evidence  he  affords,  without  having  the  whole  text  of  a  fragment 
before  one :  this  can  only  be  found  by  turnirg  to  the  unsatisfactory 
edition  of  Delarue  (or,  worse  still,  a  reprint  of  it),  and  to  the  number  of 
Texlg  u.  Unttrs-i  mentioned  above,  in  which  Klostermann  printed  the 
fragments  not  found  in  Delarue. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  book  is  the 
care  needed  in  using  ancient  editions  of  the  Fathers.  In  1648  the  well- 
known  Jesuit  scholar,  Baltba.sar  Corderius,  printed  these  homilies  from 
the  Escurial  MS,  under  the  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria :  Ghtslcr  had 

*  See  critical  note  on]  {4{p,  3,  IL  tl  ii):  ttiisia  unfortunately  the  only  initaace 
of  wtaldi  I  Icok  a  note. 
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already  in  161%  printed  soriK  or  them,  correctly  assigned  to  Origen,  m 
hii  gce&t  conmenUiT  on  Jeremiah,  and  tbey  bear  the  name  of  Otigcn  in 
Jerome't  tnutilation,  so  that  there  is  no  esccuse  for  Coiderius'  misuka 
He  tdls  ua  in  his  preJacc  that  the  MS  was  very  hard  to  read  ('■'b|j| 
it  is  not),  and  tliat  be  copiexl  it  out  in  three  wcciis :  vc  should  oatunl^ 
expect  many  inaccuracies  in  such  hurried  work,  but  we  should  not 
expect  any  editor  lo  make  ihc  intentional  alterations  be  did  without 
giving  a  bint  of  the  facL  Had  he  not  dearly  stated  where  the  MS  «u 
from  which  he  copied,  it  might  be  proved  with  the  greatest  plaosibiU^ 
that  it  was  not  the  Kscurial  MS,  though  allied  to  h.  Had  this  MS 
peiished  in  llie  ts^eat  fire  at  the  Escuriol,  the  readings  of  Cordcnus' 
edition  would  certainly  have  been  quoted  as  having  MS  authority,  and 
would  have  tanlted  aloi^idc  of  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  MS,  which 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  most  consctentious  copy  of  the  Escurial  oae. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  utter  confusion  might  have  arisen,  and  this  should 
act  as  a  warning  against  the  too  prcTalcnl  custom  of  giving  to 
editions  practically  tlie  authority  of  a  MS. 

One  example  of  Corderius'   changes  I  will  give  here,  became' 
introduces  a  point  of  considerable  interest.     In  Horn,  xviii  §  10 

MS  has  OM  olw  fM*  JpxQiUnur  i^6tfrou  p»u  t^f  ypo^iff  Swtfi  mrfirtrat  4^Miif 

jfKpoiitiri  fijv  ffd-^fMuw  ruv  Upat*  ypofifiariai:  Cordertus  altered  this  ifttO 
Se»¥  6$^  (1.  &f^)  i  Pais  rill  ypa<piit  ry  i(}>6iAtt^  xri.  Here  Klostermsnn 
points  out  that  there  is  evidently  a  very  considerable  lacuna  alier 
v;yo^Vuv  S^,  and  that  mv  mi  mi  belongs  to  a  new  homily,  as  the 
sentence  nvn  /loi  i»  irpMui^y  *ipimt  immediately  follows.  Mofcova, 
according  to  the  heading  of  Homily  xviii,  the  passage  to  be  commented 
on  was  Jer.  xviii  i-t6,  but  pans  of  p.  15  and  t>.  16  are  not  touched  00 
in  the  Greek  text,  though  a  fragment  from  the  Catena  shows  that  Ofigai 
did  not  omit  to  comment  on  the  passage.  A  few  lines  aitcr  nw  m>  m 
jptK^hu  Origen  comments  on  Jer.  xx  1,  and  goes  on  to  deal  idl 
that  chapter.  The  editor  is  therefore  fully  justified  in  numberiif 
what  follows  af^cr  the  break  as  Homily  xix,  and  the  old  Homily  xil 
becomes  xx.  j 

In  this  volume  ore  also  printed  fragments  from  Catenae  on  the  boofli 
of  Lamentations,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  also  the  well-known  boouly 
on  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Klostcrmann  considers  that  all  our  M5S  d 
the  btti-r  are  derived  from  cod.  Monacensis  gr.  331  saec  x,  00 
his  text  is  therefore  based. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  painstaking  care: 
scholarly  skill  which  the  editor  has  shown  throughout  his  work.  Tbc 
references  and  quotations  at  the  font  of  the  page  show  wide  reading 
and  great  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  passages  which 
illustrate  the  text. 
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Wc  now  turo  to  the  Dialogue  of  Adamantius.  The  author  of  this 
curious  composition  is  not  known :  '  composer '  would  be  a  better  term 
tha.D  'author,'  for  the  Dialogue  appears  to  be  a  mcTC  composition^  in 
the  Utter  portions  be  borrows  ideas  and  language  ficcly  from  Methodius' 
works  irtfi  roC  oirt^'iwfiov  and  R«(>1  avn<rra(r<iiic,  and  the  main  interest 
of  the  <ariier  part  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  may  have  used,  and  in  iiait 
incorporated,  early  anti-iMarcionitc  writings.  Di.  Bakbuyzcn  doubts, 
however,  whether  the  composer  had  access  to  a  MarcJonitc  Bible, 
though  be  frequently  makes  Adamantius  claim  to  have  one  to  his 
hands.  It  is  indeed  very  doubtful  how  far  wc  can  Icarn  anything  from 
this  Dialogue  of  the  teaching  of  the  beretica  whose  disciples  Adamantius 
is  Tcpiesented  as  refuting:  Bakhuyzen  rightly  says  that  the  composer 
was  more  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  orthodox  doctrines  than 
with  representing  the  opponents  of  Adamantius  with  historical  accuracy. 
Nine  MSS  of  the  Greek  text  are  known :  to  these  ISakhuyzcn  adds 
the  tdilio  priiKcps  of  Wettslein  (Basileae  1674),  which  he  quotes  as 
representing  a  lost  MS.  Of  these,  two  Cambridge  MSS  are  known  to 
be  copies  of  an  Oxford  and  a  Paris  MS  respectively.  'i"he  other  seven 
have  been  collated  for  this  edition.  They  are  all  closely  related,  and 
cany  practically  only  the  weight  of  a  single  MS  :  the  earliest  of  them 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  pity  that  Bakhuyzen  has  not 
been  able  to  establish  their  mutual  relations,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
(or  quoting  the  readings  of  all  of  tiiem  :  it  appeais  probable  that  bis 
codex  B  (^'enetus,  Gr.  Nr.  496  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark)  is  the 
archetype  of  all  our  MSS;  the  readings  which  he  adduces  against  lliia 
view  might  all  arise  from  conjectures  and  transcriptional  errors. 

Bakhuyzen  considers  that  the  MS  used  by  Wettstein  is  lost,  and 
therefore  quotes  his  edition  as  an  authority.  In  the  earber  pan  of  thia 
review  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  though  in  the 
present  insUince  emendations  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  margin 
and  the  notes.  In  any  case,  Wettstein's  MS  (E)  was  so  like  D  (Bodl.  MS 
Auct.  £.  i  11)  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable  from  it.  Now 
Bakhuyzen  concludes  that  D  was  copied  from  a  corrected  copy  of 
B  :  it  is  safe  then  to  assume  that  Wettstein's  MS  was  ultimately  derived 
from  B,  and  therefore  his  readings  should  be  quoted  as  possessing 
only  the  authority  of  conjectures. 

In  1883  Dr.  C.  P.  Caspari  edited  in  his  KirtkenMstoriscke  Anecdota 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Dialogue  by  Ruiinus,  which  be  had  discovered 
in  a  twelfth-century  MS  :  this  translation  is  reprinted  on  the  right-hand 
pages  of  OUT  edition,  and  a  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  thus  greatly 
bdlitated.  Bakhuyzen  follows  /^hn  in  thinking  that  Rufinus  ofLeo 
preserves  the  original  form  of  the  Dialogue,  white  the  Greek  text  has 
undergone  delibeiate  revision.    Zahn's  theory  rests  mainly  oQ  one 
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pftsURC  {pp.  40 fT.  of  thi(  edition;  Oebnie  I  8i6A-St7*).     M^ecb 
the  MsrcionitL-  says  it  is  clear  froni  the  Ikct  of  Christians  being 
cutcd,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Demitiige,  bnt  to  another 
for  the  Scripture  sajrr  'the  king's  heart  is  in  the  huid  of  God.' 
Is  clear  therefore  that  &  njr  yma*ti  StJk  himself  peraecuted  us, 
bis  baring  the  hearts  of  the  kings  in  his  hands.'      Zahn   coe 
that  Rufinus  presen;^  the  original  answer,  written  during  a  time 
persecution,  about  300  A.  D.,  and  that  the  Greek  was  revised 
330  and  337  A.D.,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  time  after  Constant 
had  professed  Christianily.    At  a  later  time  a  reviser  went  to  wc 
trying  to  better  matters  in  the  ^ilogue,  wht^re  the  Greek  text  got 
hopeless  confusion  owing  to  several  pages  being  misplaced  in  an  anc 
of  our  MSS.     In  many  other  passages  too,  Rufinus,  as  we  might 
no  doubt  found  a  better  text  than  the  one  we  now  possess,  thoug!^ 
it  was  not  free  front  corruptions.     As  he  allowed  himself  a  tcrj  fn 
hand  in  translating,  especially  in  the  longer  speeches,  and  not  on 
aroided  difficulties,  but  occasionally  tried  to  improve  the  argume 
it  is  often  difficult  to  fed  sure  that  he  really  bad  a  better  text 
ours.    An  unprejudiced  reader  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
composer  of  the  Dialogue  was  quite  capable  of  writing  illogical 
sense ;   its  occurrence,  therefore,  is  no  proof  that  the  text  is 
CTcn  if  Rufinus'  version  gives  a  belter  sense. 

Bakhuyzcn  has  made  full  use  of  all  the  matenals  availably  and 
reconstructed  the  original  text  with  great  critical  acumen,  as  lar  as 
is  possible  to  do  so  i  but  in  many  cases  the  transUtioa  of  Ru£i 
merely  suggests  that  the  Greek  text  is  corrupt  without  aflbrding 
means  of  setting  it  right.     I-iitfe  further,  it  would  appear,  can  bej 
unices  bcUCT  Greek  MSS  should  be  discovered. 

P.    MOROAUNT   BaRNiVKD.  ' 


DR.  MOBERLV  ON  ATONEMENT  AND  PERSONAUTY. 

Ahftement  and  I'trtffnaitt)\  by  R.  C.  MoBBRLr,  "DJO,     (Loc 
John  Murray,  190L.) 

There  have  been  many  indications  lately  that  the  problem  oF  Pe 
ality  is  beginning  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  religious  philosopb 
At  present,  it  divides  idealists  into  two  camps,  as  appears  in  the  very 
interesting   discussion   between   four  American  professors   which 
been  recently   published   under  the  title  of  7Tu  ConaptioH  0/ 
'The  antithesis  between  Monistic  Idealism  and  Ethical  Individualbn 
says  Professor  Royce,  '  reveals  a  very  deep  and  instructive  antinomy  1 
reason  ;  an  antinomy  which  we  must  all  recognise  before  we  can 
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to  solve  it  or  transcend  it.'  In  this  country  '  Ethical  Individtmlism  '  (or 
Pluralism)  has  lately  found  an  able  exponent  in  Professor  Waid,  who 
follows  Lotze  in  postulating  a  multitude  of  real  and  independent  spirits, 
to  whose  existence  such  metaphors  as  'separate,'  'tncompenetrable,' 
'mutually  exclusive,'  may  be  applied  without  impropnety.  In  the 
American  debate.  Professor  Howison,  who  was  the  champion  of  this 
view,  decUrcd  that '  the  central  and  real  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion 
lies  exactly  in  the  fact  that  the  Creator  and  the  cnature  are  rcciprotaily 
and  equally  real,  not  identical ;  that  there  is  a  Fatherhood  of  {lod  and 
brotherhood  of  man ;  that  God  recognises  rights  in  the  creature  and 
acknowledges  duties  towards  htm  ;  and  that  men  are  accordingly  both 
unrcscn-fdly  and  indestructibly  real — both  free  and  immortal.'  Wc  can 
hardly  fail  to  recognise  in  this  last  sentence  a  democratised  version  of 
the  Ritschlian  thesis  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  are  the  twin  centres  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  connexion 
of  the  Ritschlian  theology  with  '  Ethical  Individualism'  is  indeed  very 
close;  for  which  reason  we  find  Ritschiians,  like  Herrmann  and  Har- 
nack,  denouncing  Mysticism  as  tending  to  blur  the  antithesis  between 
God  and  man,  and  as  favourabUe  only  to  the  '  Catholic '  type  of  piety. 
Great  as  are  the  services  which  writers  of  this  school  have  rendered  to 
theology,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  find  room  within  their  system 
cither  for  a  real  Incarnation  or  for  sacramental  grace.  And  the  va&t 
number  of  plain-thinking  Christians  who,  like  these  theologians,  assume 
that 'persons '  are  fixed  and  mutually  exclusive  units,  are  involved  in 
the  same  difSculties,  which  they  can  only  evade  by  separating  the  Incar- 
nation, and  the  events  which  followed  it,  from  the  rest  of  experience,  and 
regarding  them  as  unique  portents  guaranteed  by  authority. 

On  the  other  side  we  have,  on  the  s&nte  idealistic  basis,  a  revival  of 
more  distinctively  C?»w>  ways  of  Ihtnlting,  The  Logos-doctrine  again 
becomes  the  centre  of  Christological  and  even  of  cosmological  theory. 
Among  the  more  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  increased  emphasis  on 
divine  immanence,  on  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ, 
on  sacraments  as  symbols  and  vehicles  of  this  unification,  and  a  com- 
plete resuscitation — the  more  striking  because  partly  unconscious — of  the 
Eckhartian  views  of  human  and  divine  personality.  Those  with  whom 
the  theological  interest  is  subordinate  to  the  phitosopbical,  elaborate 
theories  of  psycho-physical  parallelism,  and  of  higher  and  lower  centres 
of  coBseiousness,  as  has  hoen  done  by  Fechner  and  Paulsen. 

Dr.  Moberly's  philosophical  position  is  clearly  indicated  by  many 
statements  in  this  book.  The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  :  '  All  the 
different  absliacts,  pushed  back  far  enough,  are  personal,  and  the  One 
same  Personal:  Power^Law,  Life,  Thought,  Love,  are  ultimately  identified 
in  one  supreme,  and  that  necessarily  a  Fcrsoual,  existence.     Now  sucti 
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Supreme  Being  cAnnot  be  loultiplied :  it  b  incap&ble  of  a  pJurtl;^ 
canoot  be  a  geiwnc  tenn '  (p.  83) '.     '1  should  prefcT  to  avoid,  as 
leading,  any  uae,  ia  rdereooe  to  human  pcnonality,  of  any  phnue, 
as  **  a  distinct  centre  of  being,"  wtuch  might  even  seem  to  conceive 
ai  all  otherwise  than  in  its  capacity  of  relation  to,  and  dependeaoe 
God '  (p.  1  j8).    'llie  two  cxttacts  which  follow  are  pure  Neopl 
>  By  "rational  faculty  "  wc  mean  personal  capacity  of  beholding  vii 
and  truth  '  {p.  3J4).     '  Its  [Reason's]  highest  ranges  are  found  io 
to  be  more  aad  more  identified  with  that  consummation  of  the  self 
its  passing  beyond  itself,  in  which  we  have  already  found  the  cliniai 
human  free-will '  (p.  240).     Very  important,  as  illuslnicing  Dr.  Mobaly's 
fearlessly  monistic  thought,  is  the  following  passage  on  the  coosciovs- 
ncsH  of  the  human  Christ :   *  'Ilie  centre  of  His  life  is  never  in  HinuelU 
There  is  no  possibility,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  imagination  d^ 
Mivntoness ;  no  such  thing,  wc  may  even  say,  as  a  coosciuusncss  atone 
and  apart.     Those  great  words  "  1  and  the  Father  are  one  "  are  spoke 
by  the  Incarnate,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mao,  in  time  and  in  [dace, 
thiougli  human  brains  and  lips — not  simply,  across  infinities,  by 
Eternal  Logos '  (p.  99). 

Dr.  Moberly  has  supposed  that  some  expressions  in  his  book  mij 
cause  him  to  be  suspected  of  Sabellianism  ;  and  he  has  met  this 
wccessfuUy  on  pp.  85-6.    Perhaps  one  may  venture  to  suggest  that  1 
might  have  shown  a  little  more  clearly  in  what  way  his  cxmcQitioa 
personality,  or  of  reality,  diflcrs  from  Idealistic  BanLheism.    Tbae 
pages  in  the  book,  in  which  the  principle  of  individuality,  even  ua : 
tivc  (act,  seems  to  need  rcinfoTcemenL    Perhaps  this  might  be  found  i 
teleology.     The  human  individual,  while  in  space  and  time,  is 
sumabiy  a  unique  expression  of  a  particular  idea  or  purpose  of 
which  he  and  he  only  can  realise.     Under  this  aspect  he  must 
'  distinct,'  and  even  (in  a  sense)  separated,  uoli)  his  task  is  fulfilled. 

The  vague  and  often  unmeaning  charge  of  '  Pantheism '  is  so 
'Ciuenlty  brought  against  thinkers  of  Uie  school  to  which  Dr.  M( 
now  finds  himself  (see  p.  137,  note)  approximating,  that  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  whether,  with  Amicl,  he  regards  IdeaUstic 
Pantheism  as  a  creed  which  Chii&iianily  must  conquer  by  absorption, 
or  whether  he  thinks  that  such  cosmological  applications  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  deprecated, 
chapter  in  which  we  most  feel  the  want  of  further  elucidation  on 
lines,  is  that  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  discussed.  Dr.  M< 


'  Tlie  references  in  (hla  and  other  paragraphs  nhould  be  ^xriGcd.  beaiuM  I ' 
found  it  necessary  to  omit  a  few  of  the  irfnivttt  |M.n:iiUiesesandaliernaIivepbr 
which  chnr»clerise  Dr.  Mofcerly's  rich  but  vrry  diffuM  find  homilctic  Myte. 
f uotation*  would  «U)crwuc  hsvc  been  too  long. 
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nows,  in  «  beautiful  and  eloquent  passage,  that  fTce-wfll  is  not  an  equal 
hoice  between  altematiyes,  but  'man's  power  to  do  perfectly,  and 
perfectly  as  his  own,  that  which  is  hia  own  pcrfcctness,  in  other  words 
that  which  reflects  God,  and  is  in  truth  God  in  him'  {p.  a26),  Bui  the 
question  remains,  Is  (here  a  persistent  self  who  is  tnorslly  responsible 
for  the  greater  or  less  distance  which  at  any  moment  separates  him  from 
this  ideal?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pluralist  postulates  his 
half-independent  monads  mainly  in  order  to  secure  this  ethical  responsi- 
bility. He  gives  (philosophically)  an  enormous  price  for  them,  but 
thinks  himself  repaid  if,  as  Professor  Ward  boasts,  he  caif  'introduce 
contingency  into  the  heart  of  things.'  He  evidently  thinks  that  monistic 
philosophy  leaves  room  for  only  une  free-will — that  of  God— in  the 
universe.  And  though  Dr.  Moberiy  is  writing  not  a  treatise  on  meta- 
physics but  an  essay  in  dogmatic  theology,  the  question  whether  this 
conclusion  can  be  avoided  does  seem  to  fall  within  his  subject 

The  first  three  chapters,  which  contain  analyses  of  the  three  concep- 
tions of  Punishment,  Penitence,  and  Forgiveness,  are  intended  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the  Atonement.     It  is  not  Dr.  Moberly's 
&ult  if  he  fails  to  reduce  to  perfect  order  the  chaos  in  which  the  first  o( 
th&se  three  words  still  welters.    Not  only  is  '  Punishment '  used  in  three 
different  senses,  to  express  (a)  vitidictive  infliction  of  pain,  ip)  an 
'example'  intended  to  frighten   potential  oflenders,  (f)  a  particular 
method  of  training  character ;  hut,  while  some  moralists  declare  that 
vindictive  puoishmeni  is  only  worthy  of  3  savage  or  a  demon,  others, 
like  Mr.  Bradley,  insist  that  it  \&  fundamentally  immoral  to  punish  any 
ronc  for  any  other  reason  than  because  his  acts  deserve  it.     It  is  there- 
Libre  rather  hopeless  to  analyse  the  word  as  if  it  had  one  fixed  con- 
Inotation.     The  chapter  on  Penitence  is  difficult,  but  interesting.     The 
tthesis  that  'the  Atonement  is  the  consummation  of  Penitence'  caused 
[flome  surprise  at  Dr.  Sanday's  Conference,  as  appears  from  the  published 
eport ;  and  some  of  Dr.  Moberly's  readers  will  probably  still  demur  to 
But  it  is  well  worth  thinking  out,  with  the  help  of  the  author's 
Lex  planat  ions. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Atonement,  which  follows,  a  welcome  and 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  emphatic  rejection  of  those  '  transactional ' 
aries  which  since  Anselm  have  dominated  Christian  thought  so 
unduly,  especially  in  Protestant  countries ;  and  the  treatment  of  the 
office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  singularly  illuminating. 

It  only  remain.t  to  s.iy  that  this  attempt  to  fix  Dr.  Moberly's  philo- 
sophical position  has  doiie  no  sort  of  justice  to  the  immense  value  of 
his  book  as  a  purely  religious  treatise.     There  is  hardly  a  page  which 
does   not   contain   some   beautiful  and  stimulating  thought,   and  not 
,  a  diaptcr  wbicb  would  not  furnish  material  for  excellent  University  or 
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Oithedral  sermons.  To  the  thoughtful  reader  it  wiU  stiggeat  nun; 
subjects  for  deep  and  revercDl  meditation,  which  under  Dr.  Moberif't 
guidance  will  often  pass  into  acts  of  devotion.  For  this  part  of  tin 
book  the  critic  notut  be  content  to  express  his  respectful  giatitiMfe 
The  more  speculative  part  will  not,  of  course,  command  untvenri 
aMent ;  but  to  the  present  reviewer,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a.  matter  for  unmind 
rejoicing  that  an  honoured  leader  of  the  most  influential  school  in  lliC 
English  Church  should  have  so  definitely  committed  binuelf  to  a  type 
of  theology  which,  I  bclic\-c  contains  the  best  hope  and  promise  bs 
otir  Church  in  the  century  which  has  just  bcgxm. 

W.  R.  JsanA 


THE  ABB£  LOISY  AND  BIBUCAL  CRITICISM, 

itudes  Bih^uts,  par  Altbeo  Loist.     (Paris:    Alpbonse  et  Fit 

1901.) 

This  little  book  consists  of  six  essays,  four  of  which  appeared  I 
s  somewhat  short-lived  review,  L'ensHpumtnt  ^bli^ue,  which 
only  two  years  (1893-1893).  the  others  in  La  Jttvut  du  clergi  fran^m^ 
in  1899.  They  hare  a  common  object  —  as  the  author  says,  'h 
conciliation  du  dogme  et  de  la  discipline  catholiques  avec  t'^tude 
sdentifique  de  la  Bible.'  They  consist  of  an  expositibn  of  the  principles 
and  some  of  the  leading  results  of  Riblical  criticism,  put  forward  with 
great  clearness  and  reverence  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  his  own 
Church.  The  Abb^  Loity  is  one  of  the  ablest  ai>d  most  brilh'ani  of 
the  younger  French  theologians,  and  this  book  is  important  out  of  d 
proportion  to  its  size.  ^ 

The  problem  is  one  the  difficulty  of  which  we  recognise,  for  we 
ourselves  have  to  face  it,  and  it  is  ».n  advantage  to  have  it  discussed 
by  a  member  of  a  Church  which  naturally  has  among  its  members  those 
whose  hold  of  traditional  vie«'s  is  very  tenacious;  and  yet  is  in  soroe 
ways  freer  than  any  other  Church  to  approach  the  problem.  Whea 
the  grounds  of  dogmatic  belief  rest  on  an  authority  independent  of  the 
Bible,  there  is,  although  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  do  not 
yet  seem  to  have  realised  It,  less  need  for  timidity  in  dealing  with 
critical  views.  There  is  nothing  in  these  views  which  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christtiuuty,  and  what  these 
truths  arc  is  declared  for  members  of  the  Roman  Church  by  an  authority 
which  is  in  a  sense  at  any  rate  independent  of  the  Bible. 

However,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  special  purpose  of  the  author, 
but  it  is  our  business  to  estimate  so  fai  as  we  are  able  his  merits  as  a  critic 
»nd  a  theologian,  and  we  are  ioclined  to  rate  them  very  high.    W 
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Tiity  Tcfcr  paiticularl^  to  hts  last  paper  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  hlany 
of  us  know  liow  unreal  the  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  greater 
Gospel  have  appeared  lo  lis  when  ihey  are  put  forward  in  some  com- 
Dienury  which  has  reproduced  them  at  second  hand  from  previous 
writers.  The  ailments  arc  the  same  as  have  in  another  liand  appeared 
BO  convincing;  why  now  do  they  lose  all  their  force?  The  foUowing 
criticism  seems  to  us  verj-  just : — 

'11  prouve  rauthenticil^  juhannique  de  I'Srangile  par  ks  ''(pTrff 
bien  connus,  intrinsL-qucs  et  cxtrins&qu&s  qui  gagneraient  h  dtrrOBpcit 
iCDOUvel^s.  Comme  tous  ces  arguments  n'ont  pas  la  m&me  iiileur,  la 
forme  absoluequ'onlcurdonne dans  ta  demonstration  ne  rend  pascelle-ci 
convaincante.  I^es  preuves  historiques  ne  sont  que  des  probabilit^s, 
Pour  ^tre  ce  quelle  doit,  la  discussion  d'un  problfeine  critique  a  besuio 
d'etre  nuanc^e.  Si  elle  prend  Ic  caracttre  n6:e&sitanl  d'un  mtsonnement 
Diitaphysique,  elle  ne  correspond  plus  k  la  r^liti;  elle  paralt  plus 
vigoureuse,  mais  elle  est  moins  efficace.  La  confusion  des  genres,  roal 
vue  en  lictdrature,  n'est  pas  plus  acceptable  en  logique.' 

This  is  a  very  true  aitkiam  very  well  expressed,  and  many  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  the  ablest  defenders  or  apologists  of  ChriRtianity 
would  do  well  to  digest  it.  It  explains  why  those  arguments  which 
-seem  to  Ihcir  exponents  the  most  convincing  absolutely  fail  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  very  persons  that  they  are  intended  to  convert.  Do  we 
not  all  shudder  at  the  apologist  who  has  no  literary  taste,  who  does  not 
understand  in  the  least  where  the  force  of  his  argument  lies,  and  who 
has  twelve  conclusive  reasons  for  proving  the  existence  of  a  deity? 

An  equal  insight  is  shown  by  the  criticism  passed  on  those  who 

would  attempt  to  compress  the  mystical  language  of  St.  John  within  the 

limits  of  a  narrow  scholasticism:  'Le  rationalisme  protestant  a  r^duit 

I'cnscigncment  de  l'£vangile  johannique  i  une  simplicilii  efirayante, 

et  il  en  juge  quelquefois  avec  une  cenaine  ^troitcssc  d'csprit'     This 

is  illustrated  from  the  crude  way  in  which  critics  ask,  Is  this  idea  in 

the  synoptic  GospcEs?    If  it  is  there,  it  is  the  Gospel,  if  not,  it  is 

Gnosticism.     But  members  of  the  writer's  own  Church  are  equally 

guilty  when  they  treat  St.  John's  discourses  in  too  systematic  a  manner: 

'  La  doctrine  de  Saint-Jean  n'est  pas  abstraite  ni  sysC^matique  :  elle  est 

symbolique  et  mystique.'    He  proceeds  lo  illustrate  this  from  the  sixth 

chapter — to  say  that  some  verses  apply  to  'faith,' others  to  the  Eucharist, 

is  to  misread  ihe  whole  chapter.    The  Eucharist  is  implied  all  through: 

. '  La  multiplication  des  pains,  con^ue  comme  le  symbole  de  la  nourriture 

'  Spirituelle  du  croyant,  introduit  Ic  discoure  sur  le  pain  de  vie,  c'e.st-i.dire 

I  tine  instruction  qui  dispensera  plus  loin  I'^vang^liste  de  raconler  I'insti- 

[tution  eucharistique,  parcc  qu'il  aura  ^1^  suffisammcnt  parW  du  mystirc, 

et  que  le  symbolej  au  i>oint  dc  vue  johannique,  n'£tait  gu^rc  moms 
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signilicatif  que  la  r^alit^.  Le  du[ntre  n  est  h  le^on  de  reucbaristii 
CDDiinc  le  chapitre  iii  (1-14)  est  h  le^on  da  baptftme:  dans  ud  a 
commc  dans  Tauire,  I'id^e  fondamenulc  de  I'r.rangile,  i.  savok  I 
r^^n^ration  spJritueltc  des  hommes  pu  la  communion  au  Veibe  irKanW 
»e  divcloppe  en  expUcdtioo  du  mysc^re  chr^tien.'  M 

The  Abbe  Ixiisy  seciiu  to  us  to  tiave  a  great  deal  of  the  literary  ol 
and  insight  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  any  eScctivc  apologa 
foT  Christianity  must  possess,  and  which  might  enable  htm  to  h^vt  1 
strong  influence  on  the  educated  classes  of  France.  He  sftnpaibise 
with  criticism,  but  be  is  a  Strang  and  c0cctive  critic  of  cruder  roethodi 
He  is  a  devout  believer,  whose  religious  temperamcDt  is  soAened  by  hi 
mysticism.  Asa  critic  be  sees  many  sides,  and  would  never  be  eoa 
tented  to  accejit  the  simple,  easy,  crude  and  one-sided  hypothesis.  Ri 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  would  say  that  one  eleoMB 
in  the  Bible  is  inspired,  another  is  not :  'La  Bible  contient 
figment  dirin  ct  un  tfl^ment  humain.  Mais  ccs  deux  ^l^menC 
p^n^ttent  I'un  I'autre  pour  constituer  une  ceuvre  divino-humainci 
laquelle  on  ne  saurait  foire  deux  pans,  celle  dc  I'activit^  divine  et  ccU 
de  ractiviitf  humaine.  Ccs  deux  activitt^  ont  agi  fier  modum  iuums 
commc  discnt  Ics  scolastiqucs.'  To  disdnguish  the  divine  and  bumai 
elements  and  passages  is  to  practise  vivisection.  m 

We  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the  character  and  interest  of  fl 
Abb£  Loisy'a  wiiiings.  I'hcy  will  well  repay  perusal  by  all  who^  likehiia 
are  earnestly  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  which  arise  concon 
ing  our  attitude  to  the  Bible  in  the  face  of  modem  criticisni.  We  an 
only  on  the  threshold  of  the  problem ;  we  have  not  yet  been  able  ti 
grapple  with  it;  and  both  criticism  and  theory  will  be  very 
modified  befoie  it  has  been  solved. 

A.  C  Headi 
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OLD  TESTAMENT. 


(i)  Vol.  IX  of  HaucVs  RtalttvychfadU  fur prottsianttsike  Thtoh^ 
umJ  Kirc/u  contains  two  Old  Testament  articles  of  the  first  im- 
portance, vi«.,  Geschichte  Israels,  by  von  Orelli,  and  Kanom  des 
Altem  Testaments  by  Hermann  Straclc  Von  Orelli  writes  in  an 
earnest  spirit ;  '  Die  dinstliche  Theologie  (he  says)  wird  stets  diescn 
hohercn  Faktor  (=  das  besondere  gijttliche  Waken  in  dieser  Geschichte) 
ira  Auge  behalten  mussen.'  He  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  the  fact 
or  minimise  the  imporunce  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  but  he  describes 
Israel  at  this  stage  as  a  people,  *das  frcilich  kein  politisches  Canee^ 
Mdcte,  sondem  in  seine  Stamme  mit  ihren  patriarchalischen  Schdchs 
zersplittcrt  blicli.'  In  referring  to  ihc  conquest  of  Canaan  he  shews 
that  the  account  of  the  achievements  of  Joshua  can  be  reconciled  in 
substance  with  the  stories  of  success  and  failure  given  in  Judges  i. 
The  article  is  iirporlam  as  giving  the  view  of  the  history  taken  by 
a  scholar  who  is  at  the  same  lime  'conservative'  and  competent. 
StracW  in  his  article  Kanon  collects  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject, 
and  shews  his  accurate  ac^juaintance  with  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic 
authorities.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  much  that  is  new  on  the  subject, 
but  it  is  a  gain  to  have  the  facts  stated  so  well.  Straclc  does  not 
attach  much  importance  to  Talmudic  discussions  on  the  Canon ;  he 
writes,  'Mehrfachmachendie  Debattenden  Eindnick,dagsdie  Bedenken 
nur  erhoben  warden,  um  widcrlegt  zu  werden.'  Guthe  writes  two 
important  geographical  articles,  Judaa  (38  pages)  and  Kanaanitkr 
(9  pages).  A  number  of  biographies  {of  which  Josia  is  the  most 
important)  are  contributed  by  Kautzsch.  Von  Orelli  writes  on  some 
of  the  patriarchs,  Tsaak,  Ismael,  Joseph,  Juha,  From  the  first 
article  wc  Icam  that  the  patriarch  has  been  identified  variously  with 
the  'smiling  sunset'  and  with  an  Iranian  dragon,  Ashi  dahaka. 
Wolf  Batidissin  writes  fully  on  Goldeni^s  Kale,  under  three  heads. 
(a)  The  Origin  of  Calf-worship  among  the  Israelites,  {b)  Calf-worship 
among  other  Semitic  peoples,  and  i/)  History  of  Hebrew  Calf-worship. 
Voick  writes  on  the  three  books,  Joel,  Jona,  aad  Josua.  He  is  not 
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disposed  to  accept  the  view  tbat '  Joshiu '  is  merely  a  book  of 
He  r^ard$  the  division  of  the  land  by  lot  durii^  Joshua's  lifetita( 
ax  not  necessarily  presupposing  the  complete  conquest  of  the  bod 
Like  von  Orelli,  he  thinks  that  subotanttal  reconciliation  can  be  madi 
between  the  statements  of  Joshua  and  of  Judges  i.  Three  otfae 
articles  having  a  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  Old  TeKameat  inos 
also  be  meotionedi  n£^  iNsriRATtON  by  Crcmcr,  Josephus  b\ 
E.  Schtirer,  and  Kabbala  by  Aug.  Wiinsche.  The  first  of  tbcH 
articles  treats  the  subjea  historically  and  illustrates  the  teaching  a 
the  early  Church  by  quouttons  from  'Justin'  {Cahari.  ad 
Albenagons,  Irenaeiis,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  others. 

(a)  Vol.  II  (E-K)  of  Encydopotdia  Biblica  contains  a  great 
of  work  which  concerns  the  Old  Testament  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidsoi 
writes  on  KccLxstAsrss.  He  refuses  to  see  traces  of  Greek  infloena 
in  the  book;  'There  is  nothing  in  Ecclesioiues  which  is  not  airead] 
in  Job  and  the  older  Wisdom.'  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  writes  a  (iill  zrticV 
on  EccLBSiATTicnjs^  taking  into  account  most  of  the  fragments  0 
tbe  Hebrew.  Prof.  W.  Max  Mtiller  writes  on  Et;rin-  a  very  gort 
and  well-illustrated  article.  On  the  question  of  the  Exodus 
its  date  he  expresMs  himself  witb  very  great  reterre,  which 
to  be  fully  justified.  Eschatolocy  is  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Charles, 
statements  in  the  sphere  of  Old  Testament  study  are  often  toc 
positive.  FouKTa  Book  of  Ksusas  is  by  Dr.  M.  K.  James,  who  com 
pleted  the  late  Prof.  Bensly's  edition  of  the  book  for  pubbcation 
Exodus  (Book)  is  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore,  who  writes  rather  strong]] 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  Triumphal  Ode  (chap,  xv) : '  Tbe  prose  nana 
tive  in  xiv  is  not  dependent  on  xv,  but  the  converse.  Tbe  ode  faai ; 
resemblance  to  the  really  old  poems  in  the  historical  books  (e.g.  Ji 
a  S.  i,  Nu.  xxi).  Its  affinities  arc  witb  Is.  xii  and  a  group  of  his 
cal  psalms  (Ixxviii,  cv,  cvi,  cxiv,  Ixxvii  11-30,  cxviii),  and  there  seem 
to  be  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as  older  than  these.'  Dr.  Moore 
who  also  writes  on  Genesis,  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  tbi 
character  of  the  sources  J  and  E.  '  Of  the  influence  of  the  prophetii 
movement  of  the  eighth  century  there  is  no  trace  in  those 
J  which  on  other  grounds  wc  have  reason  to  regard  as  original.' 1 
•Compared  with  the  parallels  in  J,  the  patriarchal  legends  in  E 
the  beginnings  of  theological  reflection.'  A  third  article  by  Dr.  Mc 
well  worthy  of  study,  is  on  Historicai.  Litcratuhe;  it  gives  M 
account  {from,  an  'advanced'  standpoint)  of  the  rise  and  course  0 
history-writing  in  Israel  down  to  the  date  of  the  Stdcr  Olam.  "F"«J 
is  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy;  EzraNehemiah  by  tbe  late  Prof.  KoMfl 
with  additions  by  Dr.  Cheync.  The  article  pronounces  strongly  again) 
the  historical   character  of  Ezra  i,  iii   1— iv  24.     Uabakk.uk  is 
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Prod  Budde.  Hebrew  Language  is  an  ailicle  b;  Robertson  Smith, 
brought  up  to  dale  by  Prof,  A.  A.  B«vaa  Prof.  Wellhauaen  sppro- 
priately  writes  on  Hexateiich,  while  Dr.  Cheyne  adds  a  postscript 
Ufging  the  ipplicatton  of  new  methods  (i.  e,  chiefly  the  use  of  archaeology 
and  knowledge  of  social  customs)  in  order  to  make  a  fre&h  advance 
in  Hexateuchat  criticism.  Isaiah  is  by  Prof.  Cheyne  himself,  who 
gives  free  reign  to  fancy;  his  emen<lations  of  vi  13  and  ix  4  [$\a  will 
hardly  commend  themselves.  The  article  is  full  of  'suspicions';  'It 
is  in^portant  (sft)'S  the  writer)  to  see  what  points  of  contact  a  disputed 
prophecy  has  with  other  prophecies  which  are  equftUy  disputed.' 
Israel  is  an  article  of  over  seventy  eolumns  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
H.  Guthe,  giving  the  historj-  of  the  people  from  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
to  the  revolt  of  Bar  Kochebft.  The  question,  tVas  Israel  fur  in 
£gypi  t  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  with  one  imporunt  restriction 
(Israel  =  Joseph,  and  Joseph  =  Ephraim,  Manassch,  and  Benjamin). 
I>r.  Guthe  writes  cautiously  and  does  not  commit  himself  hastily  to 
new  theories.  Jekemuh  ia  by  Prof-  N.  Schmidt  of  Cornell  University, 
who  assigns  some  passages  to  very  late  dates,  eg.  chap,  xlviii  (against 
Moab)  to  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (134-104  ii.c).  As  a  whole, 
the  Old  Testament  work  in  this  volume  is  seriously  injured  by  tho 
*viewincss  '  of  many  of  the  writers  and  by  the  ill-supported  conjectural 
emendations  of  the  Masoretic  text  which  are  confidently  brought 
forward.  Prof.  Guthe  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  however,  have  given 
us  articles  which  for  reasonableness  and  helpfulness  could  not  easily 
be  surpassed,  and  if  some  of  the  other  work  on  the  Old  Testament 
be  studied  with  appropriate  scepticism,  a  great  deal  will  be  learned 
from  it. 

(5)  A  small  but  important  work  is  Franz  Praetorius'  edition  from 
a  Berlin  MS  of  the  Yemenite  recension  of  the  Targum  on  Judges. 
The  Targum  is  pointed  in  different  editions  on  such  veiy  different 
principles  that  it  is  no  small  gain  lo  have  one  book  before  us,  the 
pointing  of  which  rests  directly  on  MS  authority.  But  the  readings 
of  the  consonantal  text  of  this  edition  are  also  of  importance.  In 
i  6  Practorius  ( =  Antw.  Polyg.,  Lagarde)  has  1B«1  for  the  pi»l  of 
Bomberg.  In  viii  24  Practorius,  Antw.  Polyg.,  and  Kimhi  U'n  loco^ 
read  h'ti?  ['«3"ip  nK]  where  Lagarde  and  Bomb,  have  pj'N.  In 
ix  1  Praetorius  {wiih  most  editions)  has  fT'Dtn  (after  Kitok),  which 
Lagarde  omits.  In  ix  6  Praetorius  omits  the  rather  difficult  n  which 
is  prefixed  in  most  editions  (Lagarde's  included)  to  the  words  Tf'D 
1^.  In  xi  39  Practorius  (=  Antw.  Polyg.,  Bomb.,  Kimhi  in  loco) 
leads  im:i>  {tanfum) ;  Lagarde  adds  mt? ;  on  the  other  liand,  Prae- 
torius (=  Bomb.  Lag.  Kimhi  in  Io<o)  gives  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  'In  order  that  no  man  might  oRcr  his  son  or  his 
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dftughtcr  for  a  bumt-oflcring,  as  Jcphthah  the  Gileadite  did 
enquiring  of  Pbmehaa  the  priest ;  for  if  be  h&d  enquired  of  Phicdi 
the  priest  he  would  have  delivered  her  with  a  runsom.'  The  Anm 
Polyglot  omits  this  gloss ;  Bomb,  prefixes  tbc  woid  nDCnn.  ^ 

(4)  An  important  work  for  sludcnta  of  the  Sepluagint  (Dr.  < 
Taj'lor's  H^rtw-Grrtk  Ofm%ah  Palimpuits)  has  already  been  notn 
by  Mr.  Cowley  in  his  Chronicle  of  Oritntalia  in  the  April  niunlw 
the  Jourmal.  It  majr,  however,  be  worth  while  caUiog  aUentioo  unl 
interesting  fact  that  the  fragments  have  restoced  to  us  the  teadiiig 
Symmachus  in  Ps.  xxii  1 7,  where  the  M  T  strangely  reads  *VO.  Symm 
chua  {m  \iW)  agrees  with  the  M  T,  and  the  reading  doublfully  gin 
by  Field  (»«  (Trmwrft  dq«ai)  turiu  out  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  tn 
reading. 

(s)  A  recent  volomc  of  Nowack's  Hattdkotnmeitlar  is  Dr.  H. 
kel's  Gonitis  (1901).  After  an  Introduction  of  seventy  pages 
the  Text,  printed  in  different  types  for  distinction  of  documentx 
re-arranged  according  to  the  documents.  Thus  '  Die  Urgcschichte  b 
J  '  (text  and  comment,  banning  at  ii  4 1)  stands  first  and  extends  0* 
ninety  jxiges.  On  page  92  follows  '  Die  L'rgvschichte  bei  V  '  b^nnil 
at  i  t,  and  on  page  1 45  '  Abrahamgeschichtcn '  begin.  There  is  a  In 
excursus  (the  first  of  several)  on  '  Die  PaiadieserMhlung,'  dcatii 
onder  eight  heads  with  the  literary  analysis,  the  aim  of  the  writer,  ll 
Israelite  'variants' of  the  story,  the  birthplace  of  the  original  story, 
the  influence  of  the  star)-  at  different  periods.  Only  in  later  Jud 
so  Gunkel  believes,  at  a  time  nt  which  these  chapters  bad  con 
stand  at  the  head  of  Holy  Writ,  did  the  Paradise-story  begin  to  exeni 
important  influence  on  religious  thought  Studcnu  of  Dillc 
commentary  can  perhaps  dispense  with  Gunkel's  book,  but 
Delitzsch  {trven  in  the  latest  edition)  will  learn  a  good  deal  from 
most  un-Dclitzsch-Uke  work.  It  ia  open  to  two  minor  ciiticianis; 
wordy,  and  the  Hebrew  (even  tn  the  BeruhHguHgtit)  is  badly  pr 
e.g.  page  3  (line  7  from  the  bottom),  page  ifi  (last  line),  &c. 

(fi)  Marti's  Daniel  (Liefcning  11  of  Maiti's  Kurter  I/and-i 
mtittar)  comes  from  the  author  of  the  valuable  Ktmgtfasitt  GrammtA 
der  Bibliuh-arnmaischen  Spracfu,  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes 
the  Porta  Unguarum  OrienteUium.  The  present  work  shews  tl 
accurate  knowledge  of  Biblical  Aramaic  which  we  expect  (rom  tl 
author,  and  also  marked  ability  in  dealing  with  the  historical  probki 
raised  by  the  book  of  Daniel.  ■ 

(7)  Dr.  Max  Lohr  contributes  a  Beiheft  to  the  ZATiV  eatfl 
UntersutftuMgen  lum  Buck  AmQi.  It  gives  us  a  re-arrangement  of  tl 
text  in  scpariitc  discounes.  lite  ZusUtzt  being  removed  and  the  rtJ» 
tiemiU  Atndtrvnscn  and  Ttxtvtr-  und  enishUMf^n  beii^  cor 
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Dr.  Lohr  is  in  substantiaJ  agreement  with  Nowack  and  WeUhauacn  in 
his  restoration,  but  the  work  can  hardly  tic  pronounced  successful. 
Reasonable  objections  may  be  urged  against  Amos'  authorship  of  such 
a  passage  as  ix  tt-15,  but  to  confidently  remo>'e  such  passages  as  i  9- 
13  and  ii  4,  5  is  an  arbitrary  and  unscholarly  proceeding.  Dr.  Lohr  adds 
an  essay  entitled  D<r  t^hgische  Gthalt  dts  Amos-Buihis,  and  a  second, 
headed yiiArr  /tbaoth.  In  the  last  he  gives  full  tables  shewing  where 
this  Divine  name  occurs  (in  different  forms)  in  the  Old  Testament, 
how  it  is  translated  from  lime  to  time  by  the  I-XX,  and  what  are  the 
several  occasions  on  which  it  is  used.  Dr.  Lohr  quotes  as  many  as 
369  instances.     This  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  port  of  the  essay. 

(8)  A  very  different  piece  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Zeifschnfl 
fur  wisseKschafUiihe  T/uo/n^t,  1901,  Erstes  Heft,  pages  11-73,  Text- 
kritwhe  Vntcntickun^n  uiifr  tieu  Bu<h  Attwi  von  Arthur  Hirscht. 
This  examination  is  a  useful  performance,  but  its  value  would  be 
increased  by  more  thoroiighnes-s.  The  author  frequently  quotes  'tht 
Peshitta'  as  though  it  were  a  known  entity,  and  1  have  observed  no 
reference  to  Ceriani's  edition  of  the  Ambrosianus,  to  the  Ne*torian 
(Urmi)  Peshitta,  or  to  the  readings  collected  by  Thomdyke  in  voL  VI 
of  the  London  Polyglot.  At  ii  1  ^  Herr  Hirscht  by  means  of  a  trans- 
position and  a  change  of  pointing  arrives  at  the  strange  translation : 
'Weil  sie  Menschengebeine  dcm  Motoch,  ihrem  Herrn  ("''5'?!),  vcr- 
brannicn.'  The  use  made  of  the  I^X  leaves  something  to  be  desired  ; 
Xooloum  (for  Ift-iufintuB,  i  9)  is  read!  not  only  by  A  but  also  by  B"  (Swcte); 
in  i  1 1  the  Masoretic  text  has  the  support  of  the  LXX  («ut  ^l^niiin'). 

(9)  A  ver)-  useful  pie<e  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  Shidien  u.  Krifi- 
ken,  1901,  III,  pages  351-377,  Bemerkungen  it^tr  dit  Art  der  Ueber- 
tttsung  im  Targum  Onktlos  von  Emil  Brederek.  The  author  classifies 
under  fourteen  different  heads  all  additioiis  to  the  Hebrew  text,  says 
a  word  on  the  few  omissions  which  occur,  and  in  a  section  headed 
Behandiung  der  GotUsnamen  gives  a  very  instructive  list  of  the  trans- 
lations in  the  Targum  of  the  verbs  tued  with  the  Divine  name  as 
subject. 

(10)  The  -Irabic  Iraiislation  of  ihe  Old  Testament  of  Saadia  tlie  Caon 
of  the  Fayyflm  (+  943  a.i>.)  has  not  yet  received  as  much  attention  as 
it  deserve!*.  His  translation  of  the  Peniateuch  has  been  in  prim  since 
1546  (cf.  E,  Nestle  in  Hauck's  Realtmydopadif,  III,  page  93),  but 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  (by  J.  and  H.  Derenbourg)  did  not 
begin  to  appear  till  1893.  Of  this  edition  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah^  and 
Proverbs  have  now  appeared.  Until  a  few  months  ago  the  Psalter 
was  represented  only  by  Pss.  i-xx,  published  by  S.  H.  Mar^ubes 
(Breslau,  1884).  Dr.  S.  Baron  now  publishes  in  Hebrew  character, 
Saadia  Ai-fajj&mCs  arabUcke  PscUmeniibtnetzung  und  CtmirrUHtar  (Ps. 
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50-73),  Berlin,  1900.  Th«  translation  »  sligbllf  poraphnstk 
manoer,  e.g.  Ps.  Ixvi  10  runs,  '  Altahumma !  lumg  (tfllunl)  hast  Tbt 
tried  us.  for  Thou  hast  Bincltcd  us  in  taptivity  (fl  'lasri)  as  silver 
uQcltcd'  The  langu&ge  often  hu  a  Mohammedan  tinge,  the  exclJUB 
tjon  Allahumma  being  MsneA  (as  abore),  and  the  usual  *jalU  wa'azr 
(He  is  great  and  sliongi)  being  appended  to  tlic  Divine  name.  Tl 
'  Commentary '  consists  of  brief  scholia  which  amount  only  to  a  lil 
or  two  in  the  case  of  some  Psalms,  and  (Ometimes  are 
aitogelher. 

(ti)  Mr.  K.  H.  Kenoett,  University  Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  has 
Ushed  at  the  Cambridge  Press  A  short  aaemnt  t^  the  ffebttw 
clearly  arranged  and  brightly  written  and  likdy  to  be  very  uscf 
promising  students.    It  is  a  praakally  complete  account  of  He 
Moods  and  lenses. 

Among  recent  contributions  to  Old  Testament  literature  containt 
periodicals  the  fullovring  «uay  be  mentioned : — 


miflli 
las  pcd 


(a)  ZErTSCHRlPT    run   ALTTESTAUCNTLICItE  WtSSESSCHAFT.  ' 

1901.  I  (pages  i'^f^).  Bemh.  Lutber,  Die  ifratlitiuhm  Stim 
A  good  collection  of  facta  and  pustges  bearing  on  the  origin  oCJj 
tribes.  ■ 

(pages  10 1 -141].    Dr.  J.  Goett3beTj;cr,  IH<  sjro-<iFmemstken.  undt 
tynf-kcptinfun  Bibticitatt  aus  den  SfAo/un  dti  Barh^r&ut.    One  ht 
and  fifty-nine  quotations  (taken  almost  entirely  from  the  Psalte 
cited  and  compared  with  the  text  of  the  Armenian  Bible. 

(pages    145-190).      B.   Stade,   Die   Ktsitlwagat   des   sato. 
Tempeis,  1   Kon.   7.  87-39  (^th  six   illustrations).    Dr.  Slade 
a   double  account   of  the  'bases'  (A.  V.  and   R.V.),   verses   »i 
(roughly  reckoned)  being  parallel  to  the  main  accouoL 
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Jan.  19.     Piepenbring,  IHsioin  du  feupie  d' Israel;   belat 
by  Kraetischmar. 

March  a.     H.  B.  Swctc,  Infroduction  to  t/te  Old  Tatameni  in 
review  by  Schiirer. 

F.  Pnietorius,  Tar^»t  t.  Bitch  d.  Riihitr  in  jc 
UebeTiitferufig ;  review  by  W,  Bacher. 

April    13.     Hoidnger's   Exadns;   Steuemtgel's  fosua;    ttvie* 
A.  BcrtholeL 

April  27.    Jensen,  Assyrisik-babylonischt  Mythen  urtd  Ep^n  \ 
b>-  K,  Buddc. 
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{c)  Ckitical  Review. 

Jsntiary.  K.  Marti,  Juaia  erkidrl  (in  Marti's  Kurttr  J/anJ-Cffm- 
meniar)  i  lengthy  and  interesting  review  by  Dr.  Cheyne.  R.  Kraelzsch- 
mar,  EztxhUl  ubtnetzt  und  trkldri  (in  Nowack's  Ilandkommcntar) ; 
review  by  Prot  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

May.  G.  A  Smith,  Modtm  Critidtm  and  tht  Preac^ng  of  the  Oid 
Ttsiamfnt;  review  by  J.  A.  Selbie. 

W.  E.  B. 


ARMENIAN  AND  GEORGIAN  LITERATURE. 


^P  (i)  Ttxsti  i  RaiUkaniya  fc  Armyan^-Greotimkey  Fihhga  {TexH 
\  and  Reseanhes  in  Armtno-Geargtan  Phi.'o/agy),  Part  i.  Published  at 
St.  Petersburg  1900,  being  No.  5  of  the  Izdaniya  Fakulteta  Vostotchnich 
YoiJkov  Impeiatorskago  S.  Peterburg&kago  Universiteta  (Publications 
of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  languages  of  the  Imperial  Universit]F  of 
St.  Petersburg). 

Such  is  the  outside  title  of  this  important  brochure,  the  real  de- 
Bcription  of  which  is  given  in  a  secondary  title  on  the  seventh  pag^ 
thus :  '  Epbrem  Syras,  A.  On  the  Days  of  the  Festival  of  the  Birth : 
B.  On  the  foundation  of  the  first  churches  in  Jerusalem,  Armenian 
texw  with  Syrian  fragments  in  Armenian  transcriptions  of  the  xii  and  xiii 
centuries.  Discovered,  edited  and  translated  by  H.  Marr.' 

Prof.  Marr  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  editor  of  many  anecdota  in  the 
Armenian  and  Georgian  languages.  The  Armenian  treatise  on  Christ- 
nus  which  he  now  edits  is  ascribed  to  Ephrem,  and  is  valuable  both  as 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  that  feast,  and  as 
containing  the  earliest  transcription  we  have  of  a  Syriac  text  in  Armenian 
It  is  taken  from  an  Echmiadzin  codex,  No.  919  of  the  MS 
logue  (=Gharcnian,  No.  899),  written  on  parchment  early  in  tlie 
thirteenth  century. 

The  Armenian  Church — except  during  a  brief  interlude  in  the  sixth 
century — has  always  feasted  the  Birth  of  Jesus  and  His  Baptism 
together  on  Jan.  6;  and  in  all  their  controversies  with  the  Greeks  the 
question  of  the  nghl  date  of  Christmas  was  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  question  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedoiu  In  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  Emperor  Manuel  (1143-80),  were  resumed  those  tentatives 
of  a  religious  leunion  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Armenians  which  under 
the  Patriarch  Phutius  had  so  signally  failed.  Prof.  Marr's  newly-found 
^_  treatise  belongs  to  this  later  epoch,  and  is  an  essay  towards  an  eirenicon 
^P'Ss  regards  the  observance  of  Christmas,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dia- 
V  logue  between  Sahak,  the  Armenian  Calhohcos  of  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  Ephrem,  the  Syrian  Father. 
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'  ^Vhat  means  this,'  ssks  Sahitk, '  that  many  races  feast  the 
Christ's  binh  on  Jan.  6,  and  tberewilh  aUo  the  Baptism  on  the 
da;  according  to  the  Apostolic  canon,  but  othen  oa  Dec  35  ?  ' 

The  drift  of  the  dtaJogtie  which  ToUows  is  that  both  sides  ore  ri^ 
It  is  acknowlcdtied  that  Jan.  6  wan  tbe  original  date  of  obaemnoe  in  al 
the  churches,  and  it  is  :^ovn  that  the  RomaoB  «nd  Greeks  sepanln 
the  feasts  and  transferred  the  observ-ance  of  the  Binh  according  to  th 
Flesh  to  Dec.  25,  in  order  to  neuiialise  the  pagan  festival  of  tb 
Marriage  of  the  Sun.  'On  the  a 5th  of  the  first  Qanun  (1. e.  Dccen) 
bet),  when  the  day  took  from  the  ni^t,  all  the  kings  of  the  heathei 
celebrated  early  the  great  festival  of  the  xun,  and  named  it  the  Marnagi 
of  the  Sun.  They  offered  many  nctims,  ate  and  drank,  with  50un£n| 
of  carved  trumpets  and  o(  horns  arwl  with  otbcr  sorts  of  instniiaeoa 
arrayed  in  splendid  dresses,  and  with  games  and  races  and  banrteis  c 
chan^ni;  tints.  .-Mt  this  was  beheld  by  the  new  believers  in  Chiiti 
men  and  women,  old  and  young ;  and  there  cruucd  antong  then  1 
weakening  of  their  Taitli  in  <}od.  For  as  yet  the  kings  bad  not  beliem 
in  Christ,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  faithful  were  full  of  fear,  aUbod 
myriads  uncounted  were  pcriabing  for  Chri&t's  sake.'  fl 

To  counteract  such  influences,  and  in  the  Fast  to  defeat  '  the  worsh^ 
of  the  sensible  sun  '  which  '  Ncbugodonosor  long  before  had  institute 
in  Babj-lon,'  the  Christians — so  wc  read — changed  llw  date  of  Christ 
masi  and  set  uji  their  own  festival  as  a  rival  10  the  pagan  one.  '  In  ihii^ 
says  Ephrcm,  *  there  is  no  harm;  but  it  was  for  tbe  establishing  of  fll 
Church  of  Christ,  and  there  is  no  real  quarrel  between  those  wbo  ^| 
(Christmas  at  the  different  dates).  For  it  is  all  done  for  the  glocyo 
God,  and  the  Lord  lias  called  us  unto  peace  according  to  the  sayi 
"  Christ  is  our  Peace." ' 

The  Syiiac  citations  repeat  the  sense  of  the  Armenian  text,  section 
section.     The  f^rsl  of  them  is  introduced  with  the  following  rcnurk  li 
Armenian  :— 

'And  the  blessed  Kphrem  made  answer,  as  yoa  read  it  frcm  thi 
discourse,  in  which  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  original  Sytiai 
text  in  Armenian  letters,  unto  the  glor)-  of  tbe  Birtb  and  Baptism  of  tb 
Incarnate  Word.' 

This  probably  implies  that  the  transliteration  of  the  Syriac  was  oal| 
made  by  tlie  Armenian  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  Syriac  text  • 
transliterated  cannot  of  coune  be  Ephrem's,  whose  name  is  apoct] 
phally  added  to  it.  Yei  it  m.iy  well  go  back  to  the  sixth  century.  I 
reveals  to  us  how  Armenian  and  Syriac  sounds,  vocalic  and  coosc 
nanta],  were  equated  in  the  twelfth  century.  For  tbe  same  reflcoi 
imporunce  attaches  to  the  Armenian  transcription  of  a — possibl; 
genuine — hymn  of  Ephrem,  which  Man  has  discovered  in  aoothe 
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liadzin  codex,  and  which  he  prints  on  p.  34  of  his  intrnduction. 
This  fragment  he  found  in  a  Tixafiattisar  (FcsiivaVBook)  MS  of  the 
year  1 704.  It  is  much  corrupted,  and  seems  to  be  a  transcription  of 
eaHier  date  than  the  other. 

Part  ii  of  the  same  series  contains  the  Georgian  text  of  an  Apocry' 
phon  entitled:  'The  Narrative  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a  disciple  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  about  the  building  of  the  Church  of  our  Lady 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  in  the  town  of  Lfiddye'  (Lydda). 

Piof.  Marr's  text,  which  is  accomjianied  bjr  a  Russian  trajislalion,  is 
taken  from  two  undal  MSS  preserved  in  the  convent  of  Iveron,  of 
which  he  furnishes  excellent  facsimiles.  They  must  be  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  respectively-  The  Georgian  text  seems  tu  be  an 
eighth-century  version  of  a  Syriac  or  Greek  original. 

(3)  N.  Marr.  Ha^io^aphic  mattritUs  in  tht  Gtorgian  MSS  e/ 
Jvtron  i^AgiograficheikU  MaUriati  pa  Grcezsmkim  Rookophyam  /vtra). 
Part  i.    A  description  of  five  parchment  codices.    Petersburg:  Press  of 

^the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  1900. 

^1  Prof.  Marr  went  on  a  mission  from  the  Russian  Government  in  181)8 
to  Athos,  to  examine  and  report  u]x>n  the  Georgian  MSS  of  the  Iveron 
Convent.  This  brochure  is  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  catalogue: 
Tsagareli's  catalogue  of  an  earlier  date  is  careless  and  perfunctory. 

i  The  contents  of  these  MSS  are  similar  to  those  of  Armenian  and 

Greek  hagiographical  MSS.  Thus  the  first  one  described  (No.  50  of 
Tsagareli's  list)  contains  lives  of  Pancratius  of  Taormena ;  Eustathius ; 
Thekla;  Demetrius;  Euslratius  and  his  comrades  Auxentius,  Eugenius, 
Orestes  and  Mardar;  of  Clement,  Pope  of  Rome  {='£tri<rro\ij  tiXjfui^ae 

■       wp^ 'iiitm^if) ;  Acu  of  Clement,  Pope  of  Rome;  Sayings  of  the  holy 

j      Fathers  (viz.   John  Climacos,   Chfysostom,   Basil,  Clement,  Ephrem, 

^  Marcus,  Ammon,  Isaac,  Hilarion,  Niltis,  &c.),  in  all  thirty-etght 
discourses. 

'  The  above  is  a  codex  of  the  tenth  century,  judging  from  the  writing. 

Foil.  348.    Siie,  $f$x  26  centino. 

Codex  No.  a  (in  Tsagareli's  catalogue  5 1)  is  in  »  hand  of  the  eleventh 
century.      Foil.  245.      Sice,    36  x  z6  ccntim.     Contents :    Lives  and 

I      sayings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

!  Codex  No.  3  (=Ts.-ig.  No.  $$).     Foil.  139.    Siz^  15x11-8  centim. 

Hand  of  eleventh  century,  written  in  Syria.     Foil.  2*1-91  ^:  The  life 

and  career  (troXir«i.'[i)  of  Martha,  mother  of  Simeon.     Foil.  95*1-1240: 

Life  of  Barlaam  the  Ascetic. 

Cod.  No.  4  (=Tsag.  No.  57).    Foil.  381.    Size,  34X*8  ccntim. 

Kie  contents  are : 
FolL  i-ag  a.    Acts,  &c  of  Stephen,  protomartyr. 
Foil  29  a-33  d.    Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome. 
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Foil.  53  1^-37  a.     Martyrdom  o(  Paul  in  Rome. 

Foil.  37  *-si  a.    Manyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  andet  Neri) 

There  foUov  :  The  Life  of  Dionysius  and  his  son  Socrates  of  Athen 
~-Tlte  EpUtle  of  Pionysius  to  Timothy — Acts  of  James,  son  of  Zebedo 
— Acts  of  Basil,  bishop  of  t^mpsacus — Then  the  Correspondence  of  tbi 
Catholic  Sunuel  vith  John  Sabanis-dze  and  martyrdom  of  Sl  Abo  [tie 
— Life  of  the  holy  Fathers  slain  on  the  holy  mouiuain  Sinai  and  Raiih 
composed  by  Ammonius — Martyrdom  of  Basil,  and  of  three  youtht 
his  disciples — Life  and  acts  of  Antony  Rat^h,  who  <ras  a  slave  of  thi 
Ishmaelite  Uw,  tec — Acts  of  Speusippus,  Elasippus  and  Melasippus- 
Acts  of  Timothy  and  his  wife  Maura— Acts  of  Timothy,  Paul's  disdpll 
—of  Cyrus  and  John— of  Boa  in  the  land  of  the  Stammerers  {tie)  k 
the  town  of  Hierapolis — of  Eusignios— of  Julian,  physician — ofTheo 
dore  Euchaita — of  Euphrosj-nc— of  Pavid  of  Dwin — of  Juliana— <* 
lh«  forty  saints  of  SebasCia,  with  Basil's  homily  on  then — of  PhBe 
ktemon — of  Afichael  of  the  S.  Sabba  laura^Kjf  Vardan — of  Atom— 0 
SS.  Sookavei![s(?)— of  Sahak  the  Panhian.  son  of  Ncracs  the  Grcat- 
of  Shushanik — of  Hiiidbocid— of  the  archpriests  of  Armenia,  Aristaccs 
Vrthanes,  lusik,  Grc^oiy  and  Daniel  —  of  S.  George  —  TheoduliB 
homily  and  eulogy  of  S.  George — Acts  of  I>onginus — of  Mark,  crange 
list  in  Ale.xandria — of  Ronianus,  composed  by  Stephanos  of  Damascot 
monk  of  ihe  loura  of  S.  Sabba— of  Sagducht  {su) — of  Philemon— O 
Thelelaeus — of  Cyprian  and  Justina — of  Christopboros — of  Rotwn 
of  Leontius — of  Mamas — of  Phocas — of  Oskan  and  his  coropaniOB 
— of  George  tlie  Victor — of  Nerses,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  and  of  rbi 
bishop  Hada,  his  disciple— of  Gulandulcht  in  Persia— of  T; 
Piobus  and  Andronicus. 

Codex  No.  5  {=  Tsag.  Na  73),  much  damaged,  on  parchmeni 
volume  made  up  of  two  MSS,  each  separately  paginated.     Dated  toif 
A.  D.     Contains  lives  and  tetters  of  Basil  of  Cacsarea,  and  oTGregaqp  fl 
Nyssa ;  Narrative  of  S,  Clement,  Pope  of  Rome,  written  from  R 
to  James,  brother  of  the  Lord. 

The  lives  of  Armenian  saints  in  the  fourth  of  these  codices  mti: 
back  to  the  period  ending  550,  when  the  churches  of  Geoi^  aw 
Armenia  were  one  and  united.  Such  ancient  Georgian  texts  as  the* 
are  of  extreme  value  as  linguistic  monuments,  and  yet  more  as  eoabtiBI 
us  to  control  the  Armenian  chroniclers  of  that  date.  It  is  to  be  hoB|j 
that  Prof  Marr  will  publish  these  texts.  1 

The  condition  of  the  Georgian  codices  on  Mount  Athos  is  deploi 
able.  They  lie  or  are  stacked  pell-mell  on  the  floor  of  the  iTetn 
Convent,  exposed  to  damp,  dust  and  vermin ;  and  this  although  tb 
mass  of  them  are  of  rare  antiquity,  and — as  the  facsimiles  given  in  tb 
catalogues  of  Tsagareli  and  Mair  attest — beautiful  specimens  of  calk 
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graph;.  In  a  few  years  they  will  practically  have  perished.  Let  us 
hope  that  an  increased  interest  in  them  in  Europe  will  stimulate  their 
monastic  guardians  to  take  better  care  of  them. 

Fart  ii  is  a  continuation  of  the  Tork  reviewed  above,  and  contains 
a  text  printed  in  the  Georgian  Ecclesiastical  character,  with  Russian 
version,  of  '  The  Life  and  Career  of  Sl  Barlaam  the  Ascetic,  who  lived 
in  the  Caucasus  Mountains,'  whose  feast  is  kept  on  July  19.  In  the 
{weface  to  this,  pp.  89-ioS,  ProC  Mare  returns  to  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  which  in  former  pub- 
lications he  has  elucidated  from  the  Georgian  soutces.  On  pp.  90  and 
91  be  gives  two  facsimiles  of  an  eleventh-  or  twelfth-century  Alhos  MS  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  latter,  which — we  reproduce  it  from  the  facsimile 

— begins  thus  ;   "luropia  ^j;oi0«X^i,  •"«  r^t  iilknipat  riv  l\19iAn<M  X^pf^^  ^< 

4fiw»  'Ittawfott  rsv  ^aftaamttw  ^vyYfta^t'iva  imi  r^-t  'Xpafft^e  yXtff-nif  ffpit  rip' 
'KKXifinKiiP,  ir  n  [^^"t  BtifAaifi  «nl  'iwaird^  rSm  aoiSlnaw  icaL  iuueapuoi. 

Inc.  *o<rot  Trvtution  Otm  Syorrai.  The  above  title  attests  an  Arabic 
original  for  the  Greek  text. 

(3)  I>e$  IVarJaf>ef  £sffii  V9h  Kail>  wider  die  SecttH  -.  von  Job.  Michael 
Schmid,  Wien,  1900,  pp.  309.  Eznik  was  one  of  the  school  of  trans- 
lators formed  in  Ararat  early  in  the  fifth  century  by  Mcsrop  and  Sahak. 
The  work  now  translated  by  Dr.  Schmid  consists  of  four  books  of  refu- 
tations: I  of  Heathen  sects ;  II  of  the  old  Persian  religion  ;  Itlofthe 
Greek  sages:  IV  of  Marcionism, 

A  certain  importance  attaches  to  it,  because  the  author  Eznik  must 
have  been  in  direct  contact  with  the  opinions  which  he  assalils  in  books 
II  and  IV'.  Book  I  is  also  a  sustained  polemic  against  Mani's  dualism, 
though  that  hcrcsiarch  is  not  named.  Emik's  floruit  was  from  390- 
440.  He  was  one  of  the  Iranslatore  of  the  Armenian  Bible,  and  his 
style  is  classically  pure  and  simple. 

The  Armenian  text  translated  is  that  of  a  codex  (now  lost)  of  the 
year  laSo.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kalemkiar  of  Vienna  that  Eznilc 
has  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  common  with  Epiphanius.  Hithcno  this 
work  was  only  known  in  the  very  imperfect  French  version  of  M.  le 
Vaillant  dc  FlorivaJ,  Paris  1855.  Dr.  Schmid's  version  is  more  accurate, 
and  would  have  been  more  useful,  if  he  bad  added  an  index  of  subjects 
treated  by  Eznik  in  his  text. 

F.    C.   CONYEEAKE. 
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(1)  English. 

Ckurth  Quarterly  Review,  April  1901  (Vol  Hi,  No.  105:  Spot 
woode  A  Co.).  Queen  Victoria— Dr.  Bright  and  Church  Histc 
Hamack's  What  is  Chrisiianily? — China  of  I'o^lay— Canon  Gore  on  1 
Eucharist —The  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Crdghlon  ^  Priesthood  and 
Sacrifice — Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament — Susan  Ferrief— 
Fraier's  'Golden  Bough* — A  Practical  Aspect  of  the  Papacy — I 
Mohcily  on  the  Atonement — Charles  Henry  Pearson — In  Mcmoria 
Christoplier  Knight  Watson — Short  Notices. 

Javish  Qttarter/y  Revuw,  April  igoi  (Vol.  xiii.  No.  51  : 
millan  &  Co.).  S.  Schecmter  Gcniza  specimens — C.  B.  Grav 
'  Etkcyclopocdia  BiblJca '  (vols,  i  and  ii)  and  the  Textual  Tradition  of 
Hebrew  proper  n^mcs — E.  N.  Adler  Auto  de  T6  and  Jew — A.  S. 
Is\ACsThc  lalmud  in  History— M.  Steimschmeider  An  Introduction  to 
the  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews  (continued)— G.  Mar(;oliouth  A  Mo- 
hamraadan  Commentary  on  Maimonides'  Mishnch  Torah—  I.  AnxAiuu^ 
Niesc  on  the  two  Books  of  the  Maccabees  —  D.  lCivUFH.^x:r  Ofl 
Vertreibung  der  Mnrranen  aus  Venedig  im  Jahrc  1550:  Die  Vtr- 
hrcnnung  der  Talmudrschen  Litteratur  in  dcr  RepiibHk  Venedig — D.S. 
Maroououth  The  Legend  of  the  Apostasy  of  Maimonides — W.  Baches 
Zu  der  von  AlgShiz  citirten  Ueberseuung  aus  Jesaja — F.  C.  Convbkare 
Note  on  Weinsiein's  '  Zur  Genesis  der  Agada' — M.  Simon  Josephus, 
Wars,  V.  5,  7^E.  N.  Adler  Karailica— E.  N.  AuLERond  I.  BROVofc* 
ancient  Bookseller's  Catalogue. 

Tie £x/>ffsitffr,  Apr'ii  1901  (Sixth  Series,  No.  16:  Hoddcr  &  Stoi 
ton).  F.  Kendall  The  first  Galatian  mtntstiy— T.  K.  Chevne  F« 
Things  needful — J.  H.  Mour.TON  Notes  from  the  Papyri— J.  Dekni 
The  Docuinc  of  Sin— G.  Matheson  The  Divine  Will  in  Nature— 
J.  A.  Beet  Iramonaiity  in  Modem  Theology — W.  H.  Bennett  Some 
recent  Old  Tcsunicni  and  other  literature. 
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May  1901  (Sixth  Series,  No.  17).  W.  Sanday  'Atonement  and 
Personality '—*W.  M,  Ramsay  The  Apostolatc ;  'Am  I  not  free?' 
Privileges  of  an  Apostle;  St.  Ptter  in  Corinth;  Note  on  the  Dale 
of  Second  John;  Had  Paul  seen  Jesus? — G,  Mathesox  Optimism 
and  Pessimism  —  A.  Carr  Bapiism  for  the  Dead  —  J.  A.  Beet 
Imraonality  in  Modern  Theology — D.  Smith  Had  our  Lord  read 
the  '  Talilet  of  Kebes '  ?— F.  Field  Notes  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

June  1901  (Sixth  Series,  No.  18).  D.  Smith  Recent  New 
Testament  Criticism:  {i)  Its  MethcKls — E.  C.  Selwym  The  Christian 
Prophets  ai  Philippi — G.  Matheson  Is  Nature  Morally  IndiSercnt? — 
J.  Denkbv  The  Gospel  a  Divine  Righteousncss—J .  A.  Beet  The 
Eternal  Punishment  of  Sin — J.  Mopfat  The  Autonomy  of  Jesus: 
a  study  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(j)  American. 

TAe  Prtshyttrian  and  Rtformtd  Review,  April  1901  (Vol.  xii,  Na  46: 
MacCalla  &  Co.,  Philadelphia).  A.  F.  West  Roman  Auiobiogmphy 
and  Augtistine's  Confessions — J.  Lindsay  Man's  place  in  the  Cosmos 
— A.  T.  Robertson  Jesus  and  Questions  of  His  Time — N.  M. 
Stefkens  Calvinism  and  the  Theological  Crisis — B.  B.  Warfield 
The  Malting  of  the  VVestminstcr  Confcisions— W,  L,  Lsdwith  The 
Sermon  as  addressed  to  the  Imagination — D.  Moore  Mr.  Wright  and 
the  Gospel  of  Luke — H.  C.  Minton  Prof.  Ormonid's  Foundations  of 
Knowledge— Recent  Theological  Literature;. 

The  Amtriam  Journal  of  Thiohgy,  April  1901  (Vol  v,  Na  a  ; 
Chicago  University  Press),  G.  T.  Ladd  Present  religious  tendencies 
in  India— J.  W.  Richard  The  beginnings  of  Protestant  worship  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland — G,  R.  Berry  The  Old  Testament  leaching 
concerning  God — E.  C.  Bramhall  The  origin  of  the  temporal  privileges 
of  Crusaders — The  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  vol.  iii — Critical  Notes: 
J.  M.  Whiton  Some  Implicates  of  Theism :  F.  D.  Denis  The  Servant 
of  Jehovah — Recent  Theological  Literature 

(3)  French  and  Belgian. 

Rttut  BihUque,  April  1901  {Vol.  x,  No.  J  :  Paris,  V.  Lecoflfrc,  for  the 
School  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem).  I.  Guidi  II 
canone  biUlico  della  cliiesa  copta — A.  van  Hoon acker  Notes  sur  This- 
toirc  de  la  Restauralion  juive  aprb  I'cxil  de  Babylone — L.  HACKsriLL 
Eludes  ?ur  le  milieu  religieux  et  intellectuel  contemporain  du  Nouvcau 
Tesiameni — M.-J.  Lagrange  Etudes  sur  Ics  religions  s<fmitiqui:3 :  (2) 
Encemtes  et  pierrcs  S3cr6es— Melanges :  P.  BATirrOL  Lt»  canons 
d'Hippolyte   d'aprfes  des  travaux    r^cenls :     H.  Grimme    M&lres  et 
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itiophes  duns  les  Iraginents  h^breux  du  nuuitucrit  A  6e  VFjccli 
A.  DoMDftovsxi  La  doctrine  de  I'^-nilisc  nisse  ct  Ic  canon  de  I'Andf 
Testament — Chronique:    H,  Vincewt  Monuments  en  pierres 
dans  U  Palestine  occidcntak — Reccnstoos — BuQetin. 

Xame  de  FOrienI  <Mfien^  1901  (VoU  vi,  Na  I :  Paris,  A.  Pic 
X.  Gricft  de  nien^nisme  contre  la  Riutie—H.  Lxumeks  Les  Kossir 
ftirent  lis  Clii^tiens  ?    A  propos  d'un  livre  rfcent — I.  Gcmt  Vie  et  Ri^ils 
de  I'Abb6  Daniel  dc  Sc£x€ ;  (j)  Texte  copte  (>»),  (4)  Corrections 
textcAhiopi'Cn:  Introduaion  par  L.  Clucnrt— A.  PAUiirsRi  I/ande 
et  la  nouwUe  thA)Iogie  russe — F.  Nau  Lettre  de  Jacqaes  d'^dene 
diacre  George  — D.  M,  Oikard  Uned^-ouvcrte!  Succession  apostoliq 
dcs  Patriarches  d'Arminic — Mflangcs — Bibliographie. 

Jievue    d'kistoirt   et   dt   Httiratuft   reUguusti,   March-April    i{ 
(Vol.  vi.  No.  a:   Paris,  74  Boulevard  Saint-Germain).     F.  Cuuonn'. 
Tnurobolc  ct  Ic  cultc  de  Dclbne — A.  Loisv  Lot  Mythcs  babyjoniens  1 
les  premiers    chapiires  de  la  Gcnfese;    (1)   La  Ci<atior»,   le  ch 
primordial ;  ( j)  Lc  combat  du  Cr^aleur  contre  le  Chaos — H.  CocHi «  Le' 
frtrc  dc  P^tranjue  ct  Ic  livrc  du  Hrpat  des  re/igiatXt  II — C  Micm! 
Religions  des  peuplcs  claseiqucs  avant  le  chnstianisne :  (j)  Mytbolc 
grecque — G.  Mkssin  Litt6ature  religieuse  moderae. 

AnaJata  Bollandtana,  March  1901  (Vol.  xx,No.  1 :  Brussels,  14 
dcs  Ursutines).      Carmina  de    S.   Quintino  — ].  BoYZMS  Catalc 

codicuffl  hagiographiconiro  graecorum  bJbliothecae  monnsterii  Deiparae' 
in  Chalce  insula — Miiaculum  S.  Bemardi  auctorc  Hcrbcrto — Btillctiii 
des  publications  hagiograpbiques— U.  Ckrvalicr  Supplcntcntuni  wm 
Repertorium  Hymnologicum  (Deus  altissime — Exoltemua  in  Domino). 

Hevue  d'histosrt  ttcUst'asliqut,  April  1901  (Vol-  ii,  No.  2:  Ix>uvain, 
C  Peeters,  for  the  Univcisiti  Catholiquc  dc  Ix)uvain).  J.  Flamiok  Lcs 
ancicnnes  listes  ^piscopalcs  dcs  qualrc  grands  sieges  [eoHtintud)— 
G.  VoisiK  La  doctrine  trinitaire  d'Apollinaire  de  Ijuxlic^e  (eondudtd) 
— U.  BERutRE  Les  origincs  dc  Citcaux  et  I'ordre  btfnrfdictin  au  xii* 
ftiiele  {cowr/wrfi'rf}— Melanges :  E,  Van  Roev  La  collection  des  'T< 
und  Uniersuchungcn  tu'c  Gcschicbte  der  altchristlichen  Uteratur' 
///taw^— Comptes  rendua— Chronique — BibKographic. 


(4)  Gkrmah. 
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ThfohgiuAe  Quartalxkrift,  jgor  (Vol  bcxxiii.  No,  a:  Ravensburg 
and  Vienna,  H.  Kiti).  BhOll  Die  Ergreifung  und  Ucbcriicfcrung 
Jesu  an  Pilalus — Vetter  Die  Zeugnissc  dtrr  vorcxilischcn  Praphcteo 
iiber  den  Pentateuch:  (a)  Hoseas  (continued  and  r^iviudtd) — Peteks 
TcxtkritischeszuHiob— FAULHABEREinewertvoUcOxfordcrHanc 
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— Lederer  Die  Lchre  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin  iiber  den  eigenc- 
lichen  Beweggrund  des  Glaubens— Funk  Die  Berufung  der  allgemeinen 
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RoBiNSDM,  D.D„  Canon  of  Wcslminster.     Crown  &vo.  \S>iortfy. 

SERMONS    OK  THE  BOOKS   OF  THE    BIBLE  SELECTED    FROM 

THE  VOLUME  OF  VILLAGE  SERMONS  bjr  ihe  tate  Fbntok  Joiis  Actmohv 
HoHT,  D.D,,somriirn4'  Htilscan  Professor  and  Lsd^-  Margaret's  Reader  in  Divinity 
in  the  UnivcfBity  of  Cambrid^.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6rf. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.     By  F.  Crawford  Burxitt, 

M,A.,  Trinity  Colloge,  CHinliri'l(;e.     Crown  Svo,  as,  OJ.  net. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  S.  PETER  (Greek  Text).    Wilh  Introtluclion 
ninJ  Kotcs  by  ihc  Rev.  J.  Howard  B.  Ma»ti.km.vn,  W.A.     Crown  Bvo,  3*  6rf.  ncU 

SXFOSfTOftr  TVi/fiS.— 'IihiuoflenlmppmrtKhBIBiirjIc  book.  Il  bu  HmeUnMs  hupprncrf 
tliila  ringle  thMiIatical  bcok.  hu  ^n-cn  mtian  inpulalion.  \Venrt  not  >  frald  to  My  that  Ihi*  tmatl 
commciusryaii  ihli  small  Upiiili-sJI  mnkr  the  iFpulallan  oi  the  riinclpatof  the  Mlillan cl  Cipjrjr 
Colleec  .  .  .  It  hu  Ml  acouacy  e»  eiqirr*aiOB  and  a  utDcnaa  of  IhoDitht  thai  rrm  tcholars  nttff 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  Analvais  and 
NoCci.  Bj  tlic  lifv.  G.  W.  tllAKiiDD.  B. A.,  Priiidjial  of  Uic  Ripon  and  Wakefield 
Diocesan  'I'raining  College.     Crown  Svo,  ai.  6(^.  net. 

THE  DIVINE  LOVE:  ITS  STERNNESS.  BREADTH.  AND  TENDER- 
NESS,    By  Cmakles  J.  Aauer,  Rector  of  Chctkcndon.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

CHVHCH  f7.<Z£7rff— 'Th«  tMMiIdlanuidicarKfvtihBlieadnrnilon.  It  i*  Igtninoat,  ([mrrcnu. 
•cbdarljr  \  and  cne  of  the  moiic  notable  oofKrlboltaM  (o  iIm  ibeolcclcnl  litsraintc  of  ttt  nar.  It 
onihl  lobcOD  Ihcihelva  at.  anil  be  fr><]BEBtl]r  ciMWilWil  by,  niry  cwHc  whu  <]«iin  to  br  ntircaat  of 
hi*  »%f' 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPHETS  AND  THE  PROPHETIC  APOCALYPSE. 

By  EuwAKi)  CAHUb  SxLwim,  D.D..  Headmaster  «f  UppuijKhaia  School.    Crown 

8t-o>  6«,  act. 

GVARDlAN.—'Ut.  Sdwm-a  teok  ii  interoiCms  and  helptnl  10  the  ito^ent  at  the  ApocoIypK. 
WataoptaUmebirlllpronreit.    Tbejr  will  learn  morli  fnim  iL' 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYiai.    With 

*  Ralionnlc  rS  its  Ofllcc»  on  ihe  basis  of  ihe  former  work.     By  FtiANt;i!i  Paocim, 
M-A.     Rervised  and  Rv-wrilleo  by  Walter  HoWASii  Fkkre,  MA-    [/«  ihi  Pros. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  CONTEMPORARY  JEWISH 

THOUGHT,     An  Ew.iy  to  which  was  awsrded  the  Kaye  Priic  for  1899.     By 
H.  ST.  JoiiH  TiiACKtitAy,  MA.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SXPOS/TOfty  TfMES.-~'A  book  oFiliitinci  and  vtiy  |,iut  vkIbc;  a  book  (o  be  read  (aad  h  U 
pleaaant  to  readl,  and  to  be  rr^nirilio  in  all  iliearr  (rDiIitsliereaflri* 

JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION.  An  Examination  of 
the  Teai'liing  of  Jeans  in  its  Rc-laijon  10  sotne  uf  tljc  Problem*  of  Modcni  bocUI 
Life.     By  Professor  F.  G.  Peahoiit,     Crown  Svo,  6ii. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHRIST  IN  MODERN  LIFE :  being  a  Study  of 
Ulc  Ntw  Problem*  of  the  Churtb  in  Americjiti  Society.  By  NinrcLL  D.  HttUB, 
Pttttor  of  PlyniDiilIi  Church,  Brooklyn.     Crown  Svo,  yilt  top.  61. 
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